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TRIAL BY JURY IN BRITISH INDIA. 

; In the year an inquiry was set on foot, at the instance of aCom- 
siitt^ api^int^ for revising the Regulations under the presidency of Bombay, 
regarding the expediency of introducing the system of trial by jury, in criminal 
' ases, amongst iiie natives in the provinces subject to that government. The 
Comi^ttee drew up a series of questions to be proposed to the several judicial 
authorities ; and as the Governor in Council took considerable interest in the 
subject, the opinion of several individuals, besides the zillah judges, were 
^ken on the queries propounded by the Regulation-Committee. The arguments 
tnployed by those individuals, whether adverse or favourable to the measure, 
were not restricted by local considerations, but appear generally applicable to 
he natives of India in the aggregate : a compendious view of the arguments 
1 the several answers, taken from the records at the East-India House, 
printed in the Bombay Judicial Selections,* will, therefore, supply a desidera- 
tum on this question $ — a^uestion often discussed but ill-understood. 

The criminal judge of Broach (Mr. Kentish) is of opinion that the ap- 
pointment of judicial assessors or jur 3 "men amongst the natives would, in its 
general effects, tend to impede the pure and prompt administration of justice, 
owing to the total want of ability, judgment, and integrity in the natives to 
discharge the functions of jurymen. The measure would, he conceives, be 
hostile to the general feelings of the community, from the universal indolence 
and retired habits of the people. They place so little confidence in each 
other, and hold the decisions of Europeans in such high estimation, that he 
believes the measure would not increase their regard for our administration of 
criminal justice. In the constitution of a native jury, great difficulties would 
arise : if the members were of the same caste with the prisoner, there would 
be partiality or prejudice ; if they were of a different caste, general indifference 
or unfavourable bias would deprive the prisoner of a fair and impartial trial ; 
and were the jury formed promiscuously from natives of every description, his 
guilt or innocence would be lost sight of amidst their feuds and animosities, 
engendered by the annihilation of cast^distinctions. He doubts, indeed, 
whether different castes w'ould wdllingly associate with each other on a jury, 
and compulsory measures would Jbe construed into an attack on their customs. 
He concludes tl]fat, as the respectable natives are extremely averse to appearing 
in courts ,of!^ustice, or in any public proceeding, it would be found very diffi- 
cult to prevent improper persons from being returned to serve on juries. 

The judge at Surat (Mr. Anderson) is unfavourable to the measure on the 
following grounds : — The chief obstacle to the trial by jury in India arises 
from the character of the natives, their general way of thinking, their want of 
education, their prejudices, and, above all, their disregard of truth and want 
of principle. Their religious fedings would create difficulties; the influence 
arising from caste and family w’ould, from ifs power and extent, considerably 
a^ct the fairness of the trial. The natives generally are little capable df 
judging of the effects of evidence, of connecting a chain of reasoning when 
the case is unusual or intricate. The oath, by which a je^yman is bound, 
would have a slight effect upon a native, who has little value far truth; whilst 
his proneness to bribery and corruption is another and^a^f^l objection tp 
the scheme. Another cause which would prevent nad^a^^ being good jury- 
men is their apprehension of animosity from a pemoOf'^^h^ fhniily, against 
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whom they might give a verdict. The argument drawn from the experience 
of punchayets is inconclusive : “ no two modes of trial can more differ than 
an Indian punchayet and a British jur3\” On one point, Mr. Anderson is 
decidedly at issue with Mr, Kentish. In answer to the question whether it 
would be practicable to place Mahomedans and Hindoos on the same jury, Mr. 
Anderson says : “ I think it would be practicable and desirable.’* Mr. Kentish 
says : Independent of the almost impracticability of the measure, I think it 
would, under no circumstances, be advisable to allow of an intermixture of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans on a native jury.” 

The judge in the Southern Concan (Mr. Hale) is an advocate for the plan, 
** under a strong impression that the effects of its institution would, though 
perhaps not immediately efficacious, yet in the end be beneficial and that 
” any temporary evil to be apprehended is on the whole overbalanced by the 
prospect of future benefits to the community.” He recommends, however, 
that the number of jurymen be limited to fivcy the number of a punchayet, 
and that the expedient should commence (with reference to his own zillah) 
with a selection from the Brahmin caste for the trial of all Hindoos. This 
plan, he says, affords the only prospect of obtaining men of education and 
ability fit for the duty ; for, ” it is obvious that the system at home, of 
trying the prisoner by his equals, woidd never arisvfer in this country.” He 
does not think it desirable that Brahmins and Mahomedans should be em- 
panelled together, though it might be done with other castes of Hindoos and 
Mahoinedans ; but he recommends that Mahomedans should be tried by the 
most respectable of their own sect. He suggests that the native jury should 
merely find whether the act or deed charged had been committed by the 
prisoner, without designating the crime ; and he assigns this reason ; ” there 
are cases where a prisoner guilty of robbery or murder would be pronounced 
innocent by a Mahomedan jury.” Mr. Hale considers it essential to the suc- 
cess of the measure that the jury should be paid for their time and services, 
as few, if any, natives would feel sufficient interest in such a duty to perform 
it gratuitously. He confesses that the principal danger to the measure arises 
from the difficulty of a native jury withstanding the influence of an individual 
of their own rank and caste. Instances would abound where all the innumera- 
ble petty contrivances and intrigues, for which the natives are so notorious, 
woulcl be put in practice to sway and mislead, to bribe and corrupt, the jury : 
** all the influence,” he adds, arising from connexion, rclfitionship, caste, 
or wedth, would be put in force in the prisoner’s favour, and it would be 
placing more confidence in the integrity of natives of any caste than I am 
inclined to do, to say that such arguments would not oflener succeed than 
‘ prove abortive.” 

The judge in the Northern Concan (Mr, Baillie) is of opinion that the trial 
by jury amongst the native population never can be introduced either with 
effect or advantage. From the superior confidence the generality of the 
natives place in Europeans, in comparison, with their own castes, he is con- 
vinced that prisoners would much rather that their cases should be investigated 
by an English judge, unassisted by any natives, than by a native jury composed 
of the; most respectable men. He concludes: ** The apathy and want of 
energy in most natives are so great, and the little interest that they take in 
any thing but what actually concerns themselves is so observable, that I think 
the very circumstance of their bmng liable to serve on a jury, instead of being 
• looked upon as an advantage, and as securing to "them (if not abused) an 
impartial decision, would by them be viewed as a hardship, and an act of 
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expression i for, even ns witnesses, it is compulsion alone which can bringf 
them forward^ and it would therefore appear to them additional severity to bar- 
obliged to sit on the same business for days and days together, without re- 
muneration j and I very much doubt whether the attention of the members of 
a jury would be fixed to the points under examination, unless actuated by 
private and improper motives.** 

The Judge at Kaira (Mr. De Vitre) conceives that native juries, “ instead of 
assisting would very seriously impede the trial of criminal cases; and that, in 
various ways, from their deplorable deficiency in integrity of character, such 
a mode of trial would be highly objectionable.” The measure, he thinks, 
would be far from agreeable to the natives ; and the evils it would lead to, 
instead of diminishing, would in the course of time increase. None of the 
castes, he says, would convict one of their own body; and there are so many 
religious and other strong objections to persons of different castes acting to- 
gether as jurymen, that it is next to impossible to form a jury that would be at 
all efficient. The conclusion of Mr. De Vitre*s answers is as follows : 1 

think it neither practicable for juries to be efficiently introduced, nor ad- 
visable that the attempt should be made. Castes and divisions in castes are of 
themselves almost insuperable objections to the practice ever being introduced 
with good effect; there. are besides religious feelings and prejudices of many 
descriptions to be taken into consideration, all operating unfavourably to the 
introduction of such a mode of trial, to say nothing of the notoriously woeful 
ignorance and deficiency in integrity of character in the people generally. In 
short, the duties of jurymen appear to me to be far beyond the comprehension 
and character of the natives, as possessing none of those benefits of education, 
independence, or integrity of character, or enlightened or liberal ideas, so 
essentially requisite in persons filling such responsible situations.*’ 

Mr, Jones, criminal judge at , conceives that the institution of a jury 

would be attended with the best effects. He has always considered the mode 
pf conducting the administration of criminal justice in India to be extremely 
defective. The criminal judge first appears as the accuser of the prisoner, he 
then proceeds to trj’ him, and lastly to punish him. The introduction of a jury 
would take away the most dangerous of tlicse powers ; and the odium, now in- 
curred by the judge, would he transferred to the jury. Another advantage would 
be, that the really guilty would have less chance of escape, and the innocent 
less chance of condemnation; because the true merits of a case, and the 
motives which lead a man to accuse another wrongfully, must be much better 
felt and understood by a jury of natives than by an English judge. The only 
ill-eficct to be apprehended, in his opinion, arises from the obsequiousness of 
the native disposition, which would render a jury a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of a wicked judge. He says ; “ I have so little reliance upon the probity 
or independent spirit of the natives in general, that I feel convinced they would 
seldom, if ever, act in opposition to what they considered to be the wish, or 
even the opinion, of the judge.** He thinks that the jury might be so formed as 
to afford an efficient safeguard against another serious objection, which would 
otherwise be insuperable; namely, the want of integrity amongst the natives, 
which is almost universally admitted. If the jury, he observes, were to be 
composed of men of the same caste with the person to be tried, the bias in 
his favour, owing to connexions, relationship, and also the honour of the 
caste itself, would preponderate, and in frequent cases ensure the acquittal of 
the prisoner. 

The judges of the court of Sudder Adawlut do not concur in opinion as to 
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the expediency of the introduction of trial by jury, in native criminal cases. 
The chief judge (Mr.Roiner) observes that there is such an immense distance 
between the principal institutions, and the manners, feelings, and prejudices of 
the communities, in England and India, that there is no warrant for expecting 
that the trial by jury, which has required the experience of ages to perfect in 
England, would produce any good fruits among the natives of India. Though 
it may not be easy, he says, to point out any positive evil which would follow 
its introduction, it is more difficult to show the grounds for expecting any 
probable good to result from it. 

The second judge of the court (Mr. Sutherland) differs in opinion upon this 
question from his colleagues. He considers that the introduction of trial by 
jury in criminal cases would be attended with the best effects ; that criminals 
vrould be more easily convicted by a jury of their own countrymen, who would 
be better able to appreciate their characters, as well as that of the witnesses, 
than a single judge; and that the jury system w'ould tend to disseminate more 
widely a knowledge of the constitutiou by which tlie country is governed, 
especially in respect to the judicial administration, by means of the opinions 
and discussions to which the employment of natives as jurors would give rise. 
He anticipates no ill effects from the introduction of juries, “ save what may 
arise from the acknowledged want of integrity in die native character, which 
is to be considered as the only obstacle.” This grand moral defect, however, 
he adds, can hardly be called into action unless from interested motives ; and, 
though open to suspicion of corruption individually, it would, he think.s, be 
too much to suppose that, in a community however bad, a jury promiscuously 
chosen, and acting under proper restrictions, would be swayed in their verdict 
by vicious motives alone. He is aware that “ in punchayets, or arbitrations of 
matters of a civil description, the natives do not place confidence in each 
other, and when they do, hardly ever fail to regret it.” lie confesses, not- 
withstanding, that he feels warmly in favour of juries, as time, bethinks, will 
remove the evil effects adverted to, and “ in all likelihood, prove the engine, 
assisted by sound education, of improving the character of the people generally 
for integrity, and give them settled notions of rectitude that arc at present 
too loose.” 

The third judge (Mr. Ironside) coincides with the chief judge, and, after 
mature reflection and consideration, declares his opinion to be hostile to the 
introduction of trial by jury, “ as being in every respect unsuited to the genius, 
habits and feelings of the people, and from an apprehension that, so far from 
the ends of justice being attained, as is now almost universally the case under 
our own existing system, the very reverse is to be anticipated in tlie adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, were so novel and hazardous a measure to be 
ultimately adopted.” 

The fourth judge (Mr. Barnard) is opposed to the measure. lie considers 
that the general effects of it would be a total want of discrimination as well as 
impartiality in the verdicts ; that until the Indian mind underwent an entire 
change the evils would continue to exist, as at Brst, in the greatest possible 
degree; that those natives concerned in the measure only on public grounds 
would be strongly averse to it, regarding it as an abandonment of justice, and 
a proof that the government was indifferent to their welfare, whilst those only 
would like the employment of jurors who gained a salary by it^ and for no 
other reason. The jury system^ he conceives, would puzzle the natives rather 
than make them better acquainted with our principles of administration, which 
are at present simple and well understood. He adds ; " however paradoxical it 

may 
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may appear, my opinion is that if juries were to be adopted, the fittest persons 
to discharge the duties would be the least civilized and most ignorant ; these 
of course would be of the lowest caste. They are not deficient in shrewdness, 
and their habits have not produced so great a degree of habitual involuntary 
partiality towards various classes, acts, sentiments, &c. as exists in those 
whose minds have been more practised. But neither the ignorant nor culti- 
vated minds possess any qualities to render them eligible to decide on any 
degree of guilt whatever.” 

The aforegoing arc opinions of judicial olHcers : those which follow are the 
sentiments of individuals free from any supposed partiality towards the existing 
system, which might be attributed to those who have been long habituated, and 
therefore attached, to its forms. 

Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the Deccan, states that the institution 
of criminal juries would be an innovation not sanctioned by former practice ; 
that there arc, besides, many solid objections to their employment, particularly 
the intermixture of castes ; that the measure would be extremely inconvenient, 
and would lead, in many cases, to wrongous and partial decisions; and he 
concludes by expressing an opinion that the reverse of benefit would be the 
consequence of employing juries. 

Mr. Robertson, principal collector at Poona, appears doubtful of the effects 
which would ensue from the introduction of the measure. He says : “ It is 
not easy to offer good opinions on new plans like this, from the difficulty of 
judging what prejudices might be set in motion to oppose them. If our 
Hindoo subjects were usually guided by reason in their views of human affairs, 
we might arrive at some tolerably accurate conclusion of the light in which 
any innovation or improvement would be considered and received by them ; 
but we daily observe that their absurd feelings relating to religion and caste 
give a colour and bias to every consideration and undertaking : all I can say, 
therefore, is, that if a trial of juries is attempted, it should be at first intro- 
duced and its effects observed, in some district where there is a less degree of 
Brahminical influence than there is in Poona, and where our authority has 
been long enough established to prevent a failure from causes that might 
have an influence in a new country.” 

Mr. St. John Thackeray’s opinion upon the subject is to the following 
effect : that in serious criminal cases, when the evidence against the prisoner 
is only circumstantial, the judgment of intelligent natives would be highly 
beneficial ; that juries would increase the confidence of the natives in the 
administration of criminal justice, and render sentences popular, and punish- 
ments more exemplary, if the attendance of jurymen were not made 
vexatious ; but the natives, who are so often taken from their business by 
punchayets, would not willingly give their attendance. To obviate this ob- 
jection, he proposes that juries should be appointed only in cases involving 
intricate circumstantial evidence, in the absence of direct testimony or con- 
fession. 

Mr. H, Pottinger, collector in the Deccan, enters very fully into the details 
of the question. He is of opinion that the jury system would be an* innovation 
which the natives would neither appreciate nor understand ; that compulsion 
alone could assemble a jury, and when assembled the members would be in- 
sensible to the importance of their duty and the sacredness of their oath ; 
that prejudices of caste or education, motives of private interest, or dread of 
resentment, would deter them from fulfilling tho obligations imposed upon 
them ; and that no native jury would pay the necessary attention to the evi- 
dence 
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dence and merits of the case. He. explains and supports Ids opinion by 
examples: he supposes a Bheel put on his trial for the alleged murder of a 
Brahmin traveller, and that only circumstantial, not conclusive, evidence ap- 
peared against him ; Mr. Pottinger has no doubt that a native jury would find 
the roan guilty, through their strong prejudices against the Bheels and in favour 
of Brahmins. Again, he reverses the case, and supposes a Brahmin indicted for . 
murdering a Bheel boy, who had been employed about his house in menial 
offices ; that it was proved the boy had committed a fault, and that the Brahr 
min had punished him in so cruel a manner that the lad died ; Mr. Pottinger 
firmly believes that no native jury would find the Brahmin guilty. Even if the 
jury were a mixed one, the awe in which all other castes (except Musulmans) 
hold the Brahmins, would induce them to concur in the sentiments of the 
latter. Mr. Pottinger considers that the natives of India are not prepared to 
receive the boon of trial by jury ; and that they must be previously taught 
some of the good qualities of human nature. My sentiments,” he says, 

** include all classes, for I have found very few exceptions indeed, from the 
nobleman to the lowest outcast, where I could de(>end on the veracity or 
honour of a single creature.” He adds that the measure would be un- 
questionably unpopular, for the people are fully persuaded of the vices which 
pervade the society they live in, and would protest against their compeers 
being placed in judgment on them. 

Mr. Briggs, political agent in Candeish, is favourable to the introduction of 
native juries into the judicial system. It Imppened that, through misappre- 
aion of the instructions of the Commissioner in the Deccan, he commenced 
trying criminal cases by assembling a punchayet, a form of arbitration confined 
generally to civil suits. It may be convenient to give an epitome of the details 
of this substitute for a jury. The miinber of persons assembled was five, 
seven, or nine ; and they were usually selected from zemindars of the per- 
gunnah in which the case was tried, and from respectable persons, commonly 
Brahmins, who accompanied the cutcherry. They selected one of their num- 
ber as a mookh, or foreman, and the prisoner, on being brought to the bar, 
was told he might object to any of the individuals. The evidence for the 
prosecution and that for the defence were successively heard ; after which, the 
punchayet was required to decide on the prisoner’s guilt: if it was affirmed, 
the Shastree was called in to pronounce the law in the case, which was pro- 
mulgated, and sentence passed accordingly. Mr. Briggs does not state what 
effects resulted from this practice whilst it lasted ; but it may be inferred that 
they were not altogether beneficial, from the declaration which he subjoins, 
namely, that punchayets, or juries, modelled as they must necessarily> be to 
render them efficient, by certain rules and restrictions, are new, and unless 
the advantages considerably counterbalance the disadvantages, they should be 
introduced with caution, like all other innovations.” The most obvious diffi- 
culties which oppose the introduction of the system, he states to hu these 
The ensuring intelligent and impartial jurymen, and punctual attendance, and 
preventing the duty falling too heavily on particular persons and classes. If 
these obstacles, and other evils which he specifies, were sufficiently obviated, 
the measure, he believes, would be properly appreciated, even at first, and 
would, in the end, be highly valued by all classes. He confesses that the 
whole subject is altogether of such magnitude, that it is hardly, possible to 
canvas it within the limited scope of replies to definite questions ; end he 
concludes as follows : ** Viewed purely as a question of jurisprudence, I do 
not contemplate any evils from the measure that will not, on the whole, be 

counter- 
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counterbalanced by the good to be derived from its introduction : as a political 
question, 1 consider its introduction as leading to important though perhaps 
remote advantages. 

Mr. J. Grant, the resident at Sattara (now Major Grant Duff, the author 
of the History of the Mahrattas\ entertains an opinion unfavourable to 
native juries^ He observes that there would be great difficulties found in the 
commencement of the measure, and in the course of six months, he thinks, 
She general report would be ^impracticability.” He supposes that native 
juries, chosen from the community, would have the effect of preventing 
crimes, by spreading useful information, by interesting the people in the 
measures of punishment, and by keeping them in mind of the consequences 
of guilt. 

This analysis of the opinions of well-informed practical men regarding the 
scheme proposed, may advantageously be concluded by the following extract 
of a letter from the Regulation-Committee, wherein the arguments on the 
subject are concisely and judiciously summed up. 

** In commencing our remarks upon the chapter on Trial, the first subject 
which claims our attention is the question of the expediency of introducing 
into criminal justice the trial by jury, or some plan founded upon the basis of 
that institution. The opinion of the majority of the judicial authorities, in 
answer to the queries transmitted to Government, under date 2d August 1822, 
being unfavourable to the measure, and our own sentiments being in ac- 
cordance with those opinions, the subject has not been brought into the draft. 
As a mean^ of estimating the value of the trial by jury to the natives of this 
country, we have been led to consider the advantages attendant on that cele* 
brated institution in England and America, the only countries, perhaps, in 
which it can be said to be enjoyed in perfection. This consideration has im- 
pressed us with a belief that those advantages principally consist in the security 
and support which the trial by jury affords to liberty. It has been said, that 
were all the other free institutions of England extinguished, the trial by jury, 
provided that it could be retained unimpaired, would alone suffice gradually to 
restore to the country a free constitution. But an institution of this kind 
appears not only to afford the most efficient security for freedom, but to be 
necessary to its existence; for in free countries there will almost always be a 
struggle, more or less important and extensive, between the Government on 
the one hand, and the people on the other ; or if not the people, at all events, 
individuals or bodies of men professing to espouse and protect its interests. 
A strong inducement is constantly held out to the Government to defend its 
supporters and to crush its opponents ; and were it not for the existence of 
some popular and unbiassed tribunal, no means probably would be more re- 
sorted to, or found to be more effectual for these purposes, than the law. 

** Under these circumstances, we cannot be surprised that the trial by jury 
should be prized beyond any other institution ; and that the very considerable 
inconveniences, to which it exposes individuals, should be cheerfully and zea- 
lously borne by the public-spirited and reflecting nations among whom it is 
established. 

" The foregoing remarks, we need not say, are utterly inapplicable to India : 
there is here no freedom to require the proteetbn of so powerful a safeguard, 
no struggle between contending parties to call for the employment of an 
umpire, constituted with such ease to resist the influence of power. The 
Government of India can never suppose itself to have an interest in augment- 
ing 
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ing its power over its subjects^, aad' if it were to entertain such an opinion, it 
ivould never, in order to put it in practice, have recourse to influencing judi- 
cial proceedings, wheq it has at its disposal means so much more prompt and 
efficacious. 

But if the political advantages of the trial by jury be placed out of the ques- 
tion, we doubt whether those which remain would be very considerable. If 
the judge is unbiassed (and, political questions being removed, the grand 
source of improper bias is cut off,) wc sec no reason why his decision should 
not be as likely to be just as that of a jury. 

** But this is exactly the state of things prevmling in India ; and as the 
principal advantages of the trial by jury would not exist here, and could not be 
conceived by the natives, wc think that its introduction would not be prized, 
its benefits would not be felt ; and, on the other hand, the personal incon- 
venience to which individuals would be exposed by its establishment, would 
be apt, we think, to occasion discontent and dissatisfaction among a people so 
little disposed to prefer general good to their private interests, and so unac- 
customed to contemplate the performance of public duties by others than the 
public officers; aggravated too, as this inconvenience would in reality be, 
by the existence of peculiar customs, and magnified beyond reality du the 
mindi of a people so averse to innovation. . 

" There is, however, one consideration too important to be passed over in 
silence, which at the first view seems to prove a greater necessity for some 
institution of this kind in this country than any where else ; wc allude to the 
circumstance of the administration of justice being performed by foreigners. 
But we do not think that the effects of this, separation of the judge from the 
community arc entirely disadvantageous. If that minute acquaintance with 
the language, and with the pecpliaritics of habits and institutions which a native 
only can be expected to possess, is unattainable, there is on the other hand a 
more absolute freedom from ail considerations except those dictated by a sense 
of justice. It is less merit in a judge in India to be unbiassed by fear or 
favour than in any other country; he is placed from circumstances entirely 
beyond their influence : so far, therefore, he is better qualified to pass an 
impartial decision than a native of the purest mind. But if we take into, the 
account those imperfections, to give them no harsher name, which generally 
prevail in the character of the natives, to such an extent as almost to incapa* 
citate them from performing, in a conscientious, manly way, any public duty 
which compromises their own interests, or those of a near relation, a friend 
or a member of the same caste, or from preferring such duty to corrupt emolu- 
ment, it will, we think, appear that the bare judicial advantages (those alone 
which it could possess) of the trial by jury, over the mode at present esta- 
blished, would be, to say the least, by no means greater in India |than else- 
where. To state in few words the principal considerations which occur on 
the question : in those countries where the advantages of the institution, are 
the most strongly felt, the jury, from its popular construction, is calculated 
to furnish impartiality rather than knowledge; its utility, therefore,* w^puld 
here probably be limited, for impartiality is exactly the quality which a judge 
in India has in perfection, and which a jury of the natives of India is th^ fehst 
capable of supplying.” 
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IHE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor oj the /tsialic Jovrnal. 

SiE ; In the last Monthly Review^ a serious attack is maclb upon the character 
of. our native army in India, accusing the sipahis of degeneracy ; of having 
lost their ancient qualities ; and of theii> having, neither at Bhurtporc, nor in 
the Burmese territories, displayed that boasted valour and patient h)rtitude, for 
which they had been fumed in former wars.* 

As this is a serious charge against a body of soldiers, who, whilst fighting 
under our banners, have uniformly merited the applause and gratitude of the 
British nation, it calls for public discussion: more especially as, it is 
hoped, an impartial investigation will, instead of creating an unfavourable 
impression of those troops, make it evident that in no instance have the 
native army in India displayed a greater spirit of enterprize, or of devotion to 
the service, than when employed in the Burmese territories. 

A large proportion of the Madras native troops (seventeen regiments of 
infantry, besides cavalry, artillery, and pioneers) were employed in the do- 
minions of the King of Ava. And we have the authority f of the Governor- 
General in Council, of the Government of Madras, of Major General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, and of Brigadier General Cotton (who commanded the 
Madras troops during the latter part of the war), that they not only manifested 
the greatest alacrity when proceeding on service, many regiments having em- 
barked without the deiicicncy of a man ; and detachments, commanded by 
wtalivegf having made forced marches to be enabled to join their corps in time 
for embarkation ; but that they also, when on foreign service, shewed the 
most patient fortitude in enduring privations in a noxious and baneful climate, 
and the greatest readiness and cheerfulness in the performance of constant 
harassing duties : and we have the same authority for stating, that they proved 
themselves, when in the field, worthy of fighting in the same ranks with the 
Europeans. As to tjicir appointments and equipments, every one who saw 
them embark must allow that they were superior to those of any former 
period : and those who know them will also acknowledge, that in discipline 
they never were excelled by any part of our native army. Even Major Snod- 
grass, though by no means remarkable for his partiality to the native service, 
in some instances (as in page 109 of his work) gives the native troops credit 
for undaunted conduct, unwearied constancy, and the noblest feeling. Yet, 
even while doing this, he cautiously abstains from mentioning the officer who 
commanded them ; and this rule is followed in many other parts of his work ; 

where 

♦ *• It wag found pogglble to asMemlHe before the place no more than two battallong of Britigh infantry. 
To theie were Joined, Indeed, a aepoy force of many thougand men ; but, in the agsault of Bhurtpore, 
we know that not one of the native regiments could be induced to approadi the walls until the King's 
troops had surmounted the ramparts^ 

'* But, in fact, both in the operations before Blmrtpore and in the Burmese war, the native troops 
were of little more use than to swell the array of our lines. Whether from the belief that Bhurtpore 
was impregnable, and from the dread which the natives of India had conceived of the Burmese, or else 
Item a degeneration of their ancient qualities, in neither case did the sepoys uniformly display that 
bosated vsilqur and patient fortitude for which they had been famed in former wars. Late experience 
mealed circumstances in the state of discipline, and the whole condition of the native army, whleh, 
our Government may be assured, urgently demand most serious conakleration. in thqlr vital influence 
upon, the duxablUty of our Indian power. • To thb 8ul:(iect we may perhaps find a more fitting oppor- 
tunity to revert ; suffice it now to say, the events before us prove that on the British troops alone could 
rdtance always bo placed: and on tlie occagion of Bhurtpore, the safety of India may positively be said 
to have been committed, at the bayonet’s iioint, to two weak British battaltons,'* gcc^Monthty Review^ 
February 1827. 

t Hite the genera] onlers by the Governor-General in Council ; the general orders by Sir Thos. Munio, 
of the i:uh June IttJfl: of Brig. Gen. (-ultoii, of tlie2!)th May 1826, and the repeated orders of Msjp^ 
(fcn. Sir .\rchlbald Camplicli (all published in preceding numbers of tiu* Asiatic Journal). 

Amlic Journ. Vol.XXIJI. No, K3C. .*l O 
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where the of!icei;s of the Coin|ian,Y*s service who commanded field detachments, 
those who commanded corps, and sometimes even the corps themselves, are 
not mentioned, whilst his Majesty’s regiments and officers arc in variably noticed. 

The writer in the Monthly Review says that late experience has revealed 
circumstances in the state of discipline, and the whole condition of the 
native army, which, our Governmedt may be assured, urgently demand most 
serious consideration. 1 am at a loss to imagine what improvements he 
would wish to make in our native army. Should a transfer of a proportion of 
officers from his Majesty’s service be reckoned essential to the durability of 
our Indian empire, 1 should deprecate the idea, unless of young officers, who 
should enter as cadets ; as old officers, unacquainted with the character and 
prejudices of the natives, might inadvertently cause irreparable injury to the 
service. That an additional number of old officers to each corps is desirable, 
no one will deny ; they should however be brought up in the service, and 
accustomed from their youth to the native character : and they should be early 
exhorted by their superiors, not only to treat their men with suavity and 
kindness, and the native officers with attention, but also manifest a desire to 
conduce to their comforts in every way in their ])ower ; hearing alwayi in 
mind, that wc are strangers in India, and hold our empire by the good opinion 
and attachment of our native troops. Perhaps it would be an improvement if 
our respective Indian Governments would nominate a certain number of our 
subadar majors, native commandants retired, with permission to draw double 
the pay and allowances of a subadar major, ut tlie station where the regiment 
was raised. This would in some degree restore the middle class, so much 
wanted in India ; and be more than repaid by the number of native officers 
it would induce to remain with (heir corps, who now go on the Invalid 

The writer in the Monthly Review also asserts that at Bhurtpore, and in 
the Burmese war, the native troops were of little more use than to swell the 
array of our lines. I have already given the opinions of the highest authorities 
in India as to the conduct of these troops ; and I hope to make it evident' that 
this remark evinces a total ignorance of the qualities of oiir native troops. 
That these qualities differ from those of the European soldier is fortunate ; 
were it otherwise, we should not, with a force of 30,000 Europeans, be able 
to arm and discipline an army of upwards of 350,000 natives, and maintain, a 
1*016 over eighty millions of peofde : with no other description of troops could 
this be done. Had wc Arab or Malay auxiliaries, instead of sipuhis, any one 
who has any knowledge of these troops must well know how precarious our 
situation would be, and of how short duration our dominion. It is on our 
native army alone that we must depend for consolidating our power in India ; 
and if we pay due attention to their relative situation with us, and (as has 
been already stated) never forget that we arc strangers in the land ; . if we 
make it their interest, by kind and liberal treatment, to continue fiuthful to us, 
we need fear no foe, foreign or domestic. 

The writer in the Monthly Review of course imagines, that the force under 
Sir Archibald Campbell would have been more efficient if composed entirely .of 
Europeans, of the same numerical strength with that under bis command < of 
Europeans and natives ** serving t>nly to swell his array.” Fully appreciating 

the 

* There to an admiraUe system in the Madras armyi of attaching eight hoys, the sons of aepoys, to 
■ each company, Kith half the pay of a sepoy, until able to carry arms. The number fonptf ly i^uoted 
to ten per company : but that enlightened political economist. Sir George Barlow, reduc^ the number 
to eight! thereby saving sixteen shillings per menUh fr(Hn each cmnpany, at the hMardOf'tffaaiatolHng 
the attachment of the slpah! to the service. I am not aware that the member c(f Pgrllamtnt fpr^ber- 
ilesB to acquainfecd wkh this *\ emtp y” pprhaps it may be thought worthy of imitationl 
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the qualities of the British soldier, I may yet be permitted to doubt whether 
the result in our late contest with the King of Ava would have been equally 
fortunate had our force been entirely British, as, from the difficulty of pro- 
visioning them,* from the constant harassing duties they would be required to 
perform, and the consequent great proportion of sick, and from the number of 
casualties, it must be evident that the movements of the army would be much 
impeded ; that small detachments would be liable to be cut off; and that by a 
constant collision with the enemy, in small bodies, the latter would acquire 
confidence, in the same ratio that our troops, reduced by famine, exhausted 
by sickness, and harassed by duty, would become depressed. These would be 
the certain consequences of the force being entirely Europeans, whatever the 
final result might be. 

In support of the usefulness of the native soldier I will go further, and 
maintain, that if ever we should be assailed in India by an European enemy, 
say 100,000 men, they would be more than matched in the held by a British 
force, of 30,000 men and 70,000 sipahis ; and I hope the reasons I have to ad- 
duce, in support of this opinion, will be convincing. 

I will first stale the difficulty of procuring provisions for so large an Euro- 
pean force, and the number of casualties that would infallibly occur were 
they badly fed, and obliged to take every fatiguitig duty in camp. I will next 
advert to the effects of climate, which would rapidly diminish their numbers, 
and the weakly state to which the greater part of those doing duty would be 
reduced from those circumstances ; whilst the European soldier, his opponent, 
well fed, and saved by the native soldier from the harassing duties of 
the camp and detached marches, would be his superior both in physical 
strength and animal spirits ; and the sipahi, well armed and disciplined, and 
supported by his brother soldiers, the Europeans (with whom he has often 
.fought and conquered), would at least ho equal to his enemy in the field ; and, 
at the close of a campaign would be, numerically, much superior, from having 
his numbers always completed from the troops in the rear. 

It is a common remark, that the soldiers of the north have conquered 
India from the days of Alexander to our own times. Had it been possible for 
Alexander and his Macedonians to have met with a Roman general when he 
encountered Poms, and had he been accompanied with two or three Homan 
legions, and an Indian army of equal numbers to those of his opponent, 
disciplined in the Roman manner, and commanded by Roman centurions, we 
should most probably have a very different record of tlie expedition of tlic 
Macedonian hero. Such would be the descrijition of force to be encountered 
by any northern power who should now attempt to penetrate into India. 
They would have to meet a tried band of British soldiers, with military science 
of the highest order, and a force of natives regularly disciplined, and ac- 
customed, from the time they could carry arms, to a military life, commanded 
by officers with purely military habits, from having been, from their youth, 
either in camp or cantonment. The result, under such circumstances, and 
with the resources of a powerful empire behind, may be fairly anticipated ; it 
would most likely end in the utter discomfiture of the enemy, at an immense 
distance from their own territories. I will, without fear of contradiction, 
assert that, under these circumstances, the sipahis would do more than 
** swell the array of our lines that their steadiness in action, the quickness 
of their fire, and their expertness in military evolutions, would equal those of 
any artn^: in the world. . 

24ik Feintary ’ A Sipahi Sirdar. 

• Thi fipahl live* principallv on rice or wheat. ‘ 

3 0 2 
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literature cannot be accounted for, therefore, upon the saifie suppesition as 
that referred to in respect' to Chinese, except that the language is equally 
difficult of attaimnent. But the wild and extravagant character of Hltidd 
Composition, the monstrous exaggerations and puerile conceits which disfigure 
the largest portion of it, and the visible efforts perceptible throughout to sup- 
port the pretensions of a particular class, at any expense or sacrifice, are 
Sufficient to convince us that the repugnance of western readers to the study of 
Hindu learning is not without reason. Every render will not confess, though 
he may feel, the toil and ennui which attend the perusal of the Mahabharaf or 
Bamayan : works which, to a Hindu, decies repetita placehunt. When it is 
recollected that there are few works in Sanscrit, of which we have any 
knowledge, that deserve to be characterized as historical ; that the Sanscrit 
poetry offers violence to a taste formed upon the classic models of the West ; 
that the allegories of the Hindus are so recondite and obscure, that they afford 
no pleasure to a reader not imbued with the religious feelings they are desijghed 
to awaken ; and that the whole fabric of Sanscrit learning is artfully raised 
upon the basis of a sytem of policy foreign to every principle acknowledged 
amongst European societies; there can be no wonder that, whilst western 
nations regard with some degree of veneration the science and literature of 
the Hindus, they should refrain from- studies which would, according to ap- 
pearance, merely confer a reputation for /earning, without imparting any 
substantial hnotoledge, 

Persian literature may be considered to consist of poetry and apologues : 
with the exception of mystic philosophy and ethics, there is little of native 
growth which deserves the name of literature m modern Persia besides the 
productions of Hafiz, Firdouzi, and Saadi; and tales, many of which are 
borrowed, with more or less embellishment, from Hindu sources. The poets 
of Persia may perhaps be placed at the very head of the Asiatic bards ; there 
is a playfulness, a' vivacity, a warmth of fancy, and occasionally a depth of 
feeling, in the works of those just named, which it would be vain to seek in 
Chinese penury and Hindu metaphysics; In China and ancient Hindust’han, 
the art of poetry seems to have been, to a great extent, mechanical ; the writer, 
who could reduce his language to certain rhythmical restraints, stamped his 
production with the character of verse. 

' The approximation of Persian poeftry to the standard of European taste is 
counterbalanced by an adverse consideration, — a want of interest iii the sub- 
jects, and of variety in the embellishments. The former defect is felt, pro- 
bably, by western readers alone; but the sad monotony of the images employed 
to adorn and illustrate a Persian poet’s sentiments; the perpetual recuiTcnce 
of “ roses” and “ bulbuls^^ with ttieir amatory intercourse, must be tiresome, 
one would think, even to a Persian. 

Arabian literature has something to recommend it. The historical records 
which it contains are extremely valuable, because they afford, iu many in- 
stances, the only information attainable respecting events with which our own 
history is intimately connected. A multitude of transactions, which intervened 
between the fall of the Greek and Roman, and rias of the Gothic empires, are 
only to be recovered by means of researches in the works of a people who 
were one of the efficient causes of that chasm, in history, which they thus 
become the means of supplying. ; 

In addition to their historical work^ the Arabians have tales and poetry. 
The former are well known and well a|»pveciated : hd^^far the Arabs are en- 
titled to the praise they derive froffi this soiiree is Another question. The 
' early 
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early Mohaminedana seem to have been (in general) less apathetical and in* 
different to the learning of the nations they subdueid than might be inferred 
from the disposition of their descendants. They made themselves masters of 
the science and literaturei as well as of the other properties, of the eastern and 
western nations. As the Romans became the pupils of their subjects, the 
Greeks, so the Arabs were not above showing that in point of knowledge they 
felt themselves to be inferior to the infidels whom, in other respects, they 
despised. Arabian poetry, however, possesses not many attractions to a 
Northern reader. Whatever eloquent appeals may be made in its behalf, by 
those who, with all a patron’s partiality, plead the claims it offers to our re- 
gard, the very arguments urged in its favour tend to prove that Arabian poetry 
never can be universally popular, because those arguments demonstrate that 
none but Arabs can taste its beauties. Arabian poetry is like a plant formed 
by nature to luxuriate in the desert, but which droops and dies beneath a 
temperate sky, and in a rich and cultivated soil. 

These considerations arc not offered as dissuasives from the study of Oriental 
literature^ nor as disparaging the labours of those illustrious scholars who 
have opened avenues to it ; but, if deserving of attention, they will operate 
merely to moderate the expectations and mitigate the disappointment of stu- 
dents; and will justify, in some material degree, the people of Europe from 
what would otherwise be regarded as a reproach. To our own country, in 
particular, it is of infinite imporCance that the neglect of Oriental literature 
should not be considered to originate in indolence and indifference : a country 
connected with the East by the closest ties, and maintaining a high rank 
amongst the friends and benefactors of learning in general. 

It would be desirable, undoubtedly, that every practicable encouragement 
should be given to those who desire, to cultivate Oriental literature ; and if a 
little more attention were paid to this branch of learning at our Universities, 
St would not redound to the discredit of those celebrated institutions. 

S. 

The Editor desires not to be considered responsible for all the opinions expressed 
in this paper. 


HOME. 

Welcome to me, dear native land; 

Thy chalky cliffs and pebbly strand ! 

Fond recollections raised by Uiee, 
Thoughts that awake to ecstasy, 

Repay tlie toils and sorrows known, 
or twice two lustres overflown. 

Since tlie reluctant lircezes bore 
Me, unreflecting, from tliy shore. 
Tliough buried are tliy meads in snow. 
And frowning mists obscure, thy brow, 
Far fairer in my filial eyes 
Than India with her golden skies. 

For thee how oft tlie tear-drop' fell, 

My tortured soul can truly tell. 
Day.drcams and visions of the night 
Have with thine image mocked my sight : 
But now tliou cheer*si my aching beart, 
And never, never shall we part. 


9 . 9 . 9 . 
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connived at in the following particulars, although the letter of the early agree-* 
ment was preserved - 

It was found that boats capable of carrying twenty-five divers were too 
unwieldy and expensive, and that compelling the divers who resided at Manar • 
to go to Calpentyn, and those who resided at Calpentyn to go to Manar, was 
burthensome to them and to the farmer ; besides that, the island did not con- 
tain more than 200 divers, although (i 25 were allowed hy the agreement. 

Canoes were therefore adopted instead of boats, and the divers were allowed 
to fish at both places at the same time. 

It appeared, also, that the fishermen of the coasts and islands where chanks 
are found, did not refrain from taking such chanks as they met with, in spite 
of the regulations to prevent it; their poverty, and the opportunity of selling 
the smuggled chanks to the boats which stopped at the islands on their way to 
the coast, being too powerful a seduction for them to resist. 

To convert the chanks so taken to the profit of government, by increasing 
the value of the farm, the farmer was tacitly permitted to purchase these 
chanks from the fishermen at the same rate he paid for them to the divers. 
The total quantity taken in this way, during one year, has amounted to 40,000 
chanks, the value of wliioh, according to tl»e average price of chanks, was 
1,600 Porto Novo pagodas. 

It was also discovered that some of the most favourable places for taking 
chanks had been proscribed, in consequence of the supposed ncigiibourhood 
of pearl bunks, which were ibimd to have no existence ; and the limits of the 
fishery were tacitly extended to the depth of foiu* or five fathoms oft' Noda- 
koeda, on th(^ E. side of the island of Manar, and from Culmony to the 
opposite island of Mandedivoe. 

Such was pretty nearly the state of the chunk fishery under the Dutch. 

Jafriapatani was taken by the English towards the cud of September 17^5, 
when the chank farm for was already sold for I'ix dollars 10,850. This 

farm was first sold by the English for 1706-7 for rix dollars 2 ?, 250, and for 
1707-8 for the same rent. 

The present farmer* made his first purchase for 1708-0 for rix dollars 
30,050; his second j)urchase was for 1709-1800, for rix dollars 41,100; and his 
third, for 1800-1, for rix dollars 51,500; his fourth for 1801-2 for rix dollars 
35,400 for eight months only, the begimiing of the official year having been 
changed at this period from September the Ist to May the 1st. 

The farmer’s fifth purchase was for 1802-3 for rix dollars 41,500 : until this 
period the farmer was allowed a remission of one-half of his rent for a pearl 
fishery, as also to receive the chanks taken by the fishermen. But, previous 
to the sale of the farm for 1803-4, a regulation was published, by which the 
remission was reduced to one-third of the rent, the taking chanks by any but 
the registered divers was prohibited, and, further, an export-duty was laid on 
them of five per cent, ad valoremy while, on the other hand, the other privi- 
leges before tacitly enjoyed by the farmer were confirmed, and the limits of the 
fishery extended round the northern end of the island, as far as Moletivo, 

The result was, that the rent for 1803-4 fell to rix dollars 27,500, which was 
purchased for the sixth time by the present farmer. 

It was imagined, by those who framed this last regulation, that the confir- 
mation of a part of the privileges enjoyed by the farmer hitherto on sufteratice 
■ ■ . Onlv, 

^ *111 tlie year ICOSi whett this i»opvr was written. 
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only) and the extension of the limits of the fishery, would more than counter- 
balance the diminution of remission, the loss of the chanks taken by the fisher- 
men, and the export duty of five per cent, ad valorem, and create an increase 
of the rent; but this was an ill-founded expectation. 

The enjoyment of his former privileges was all that was considered by the 
farmer, whether by sufferance or by positive regulation ; and the extension of 
the fishery was rendered nugatory by the want of chanks within the new limits ; 
while, on the other hand, the diminution of the farmer’s advantages were posi- 
tive and evident. 

The seventh and last purchase made by the present farmer was for the three 
years’ farm, from May 1st 1804 to April 30th 1807, for rix dollars 91-400, or 
rix dollars 30,466.8.0 per annum. 

Having conducted the account of the chank fishery to 1808, it is time to 
advert to the fluctuation which has taken place in the amount of the rent, for 
, the better understanding of which, see (at the end) list of sales marked (A). 

The two first sales of this farm under the English, for 1796-7 and 1797-8, 
shew a small rise in the rent beyond the Dutch sales, and were made tlirougli 
the medium of scaled proposals. 

The farm of 1798-9 was the first sold by public anolion, and shews a consi- 
derable rise beyond any former year. 

The second sale by auction was of the farm for the year 1799-1800, the 
rent of which amounted to rix dollars 41,100, which is probably the fall value 
of the concern according to the privileges of the farjiier, as ihoy stood pre- 
vious to the^regnlation of 1803-4. 

The rise in the rent of the two following years, for 1800-1 and 1801 was 
not owing to any fair comjietitlon excited by the value of the concc*rn, but to 
a combination of the Jafnapatam people to drive out the fanner us an intruder 
upon their long established speculations. 

This idea was generally adopted at the time, and was not contradicted by 
the opponents of the present farmer. 

The fall of the rent on the following year, 1803-3, to rix dollars 41,500, 
seems to give coufinnation to-tiiis supposition ; and the further decline of the 
rent on the adoption of the regulation of 1803-4 seems to establihh it as a 
fact. 

A very powerful cause of the diminished value of the chank fidiery is to be 
ascribed to the war carried on in the provinces to the northward and westward 
of Bengal ; but this cause will have only a temporary operation, and will he 
speedily removed by the return of peace in those parts. Hut the effects of 
local regulations must be expected to continue as long as those regulations 
exist; the principal of which is the reduction of the remission from one-half 
to one-tliird of the rent. • 

A reference to the paper marked (B) will shew that , from the year 1 796 to 
the year 1806, including a period of eleven years, there have been nine pearl 
fisheries : it is, therefore, no more than common prudence in those who look 
to this speculation to calculate upon a pearl fishery as certain, and consider 
what the concern is likely to produce during those months that they wilt have 
the divers at their disposal. 

If then the speculator conceives that he can pay 30,000 rix dollars for the 
chank fishery, on the supposition that there is to be a pearl fishery, he will be 
guided by tlie quantum of remission in making his offers. 

If the remission is one-half of the rent, he will bid 40,000 rix dollars ; but 

3 P 2 if 
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if the remission is onc-tliird, he will bid only 30,000 rix-dollars ; as in either 
case he calculates upon paying 20,000 rix-dollars. 

In case of a pearl fishery, and consequent allowance of remission, the resuU, 
with respect to the revenue received by government, is the same ; but whenever 
it happens that there is no pearl fishery, government loses the difference be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 rix dollars. 

Under these circumstances, the present annual rent being rix dollars 30,460. 
8,0, is equal to rix dollars 40,622.4.0 with the former remission of one-half 
of the rent. So that the rent of the three years* farm is equal to any former 
rent, excepting those of the two years when there was a personal combination 
against the present farmer. 

But, further, when it is considered that the farmer now pays an export duty 
of five per cent, ad valorem on his chank, and is deprived of the advantage of 
receiving the chanks taken by the fishermen, it is clear that the three years* 
rent sold higher than any former rent, those for the two years above-men- 
tioned only excepted. 

It is generally considered that the remission of onc-half of the rent docs 
not more than compensate the loss of the divers, during a pearl fishery, to the 
farmer of the concern in question, who employs the Ceylon divers only, 
whose number now falls short of 200 ; but the same remission does not ope- 
rate as a compensation to the farmer who engages divers from the opposite 
coast, who loses the services of a greater number of men, and finds his ad- 
vances to them in great danger of being lost, as they cannot be prevailed upon 
to stay on Ceylon after the pearl fishery is over, the weather being then more 
favourable on their own coast, where they have chank fisheries of their own. 

It is worthy of remark that the number of Ceylon divers has decreased 
since the conquest of the island by the English, notwithstanding the frecpiency 
of pearl fisheries during that period, which at first sight appears difficult to 
account for. But when it is considered, that for the period of twenty-eight 
years the Dutch had no pearl fishery, it cannot be supposed that the divera 
expected that there would be so many fisheries in so short a space of time 
under the English Government. 

The natural nursery for divers must be looked for in the chank fishery, from 
its being permanent, and affording them constant employment; and it therefore 
appears no mean object to increase the motives of the divers for bringing up 
their children to their own calling, and this can be done only by augmenting 
their advantages on it ; the very contrary of which has occurred from the very 
heavy rise in the exchange against the island. 

When the present rate of payment to the divers was established, averaging, 
on the two kinds of chank, rix dollars 15,1.0 per thousand, two rix dollars 
were equal ia value to a Porto Novo pagoda, and grain was at less than half 
its present price ; a diver was, consequently, at least twice as well psud as he 
is now. 

The divers of the coast chank fisheries receive now, as they did formerly, 
about eight Porto Novo pagodas per thousand chanks ; and are therefore so 
much better paid, and receive a greater encouragement, than people of the same 
calling on this island. 
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A. 

List of Sales of tlic Chank Farm from September Ist, 1789. 


Period. 


From Sept. 1, 1789 V 
to Aug. 31, 1790 ( 
. Sept. 1, 1790 5 
Aug. 31, 1791 J 
Sept. 1, 1791 ) 
Aug. 31, 1792 S 
Sept. 1, 1792? 
Aug. 31, 1793> 
Sept. 1, 1793? 
Aug. 31, 1794i 
Sept. 1, 1794? 
Aug. SI, 1795 S 
Sept. 1, 1795? 
Aug. 31, 179G) 
Sept. 1, 1796? 
Aug. 31, 1797 i 
Sept. 1, 1797? 
Aug. 31, 1798 S 
Sept. 1, 1798? 
Aug. 31, 1799 S 
Sept. 1, 1799? 
Aug. 31, 1800f 
Sept. 1, 1800? 
Aug. 31, IHOM 
Eight (Sept. '1, 1801 i 
Months I April 30, 1802 S 
May 1, 1802? 
April 30, 1803 \ 
May 1, 1803 ? 
April .30, 1804 5 
Three C May 1, 1804? 
Years ? April 30, 1 807 J 


Price. 


Purchasers’ Names. 


13,000 Vydclinga Chitty. 

12,500 Ditto. 


11,000 


Ditto. 


8,000 

12,600 

13,200 

19.8.50 
22,250 
22,250 

30.050 
41,100 
.51,500 
35,450 

41.500 

27.501 
91,4(X) 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mahomed Meeran Cunder Marcaycn. 
Vydclinga Chitty. 

Ditto. 

! Ditto. 

^A. Saumada Moodliar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


B, 

List of Pearl Fisheries since the'Conquest of Ceylon by the English. 

1796. A Pearl Fishery at Arripo. 

1 797. Ditto. 

1798. Ditto. 

1799. Ditto. 

1800. A Pearl Fishery at Tuticoryn. 

1801. A ditto ditto at Arripo. 

1802. A ditto ditto at Cbilaw. 

1803. No Pearl Fishery. 

1804. A Pearl Fishery at Arripo. 

1805. No Pearl Fishery. 

1806. A Pearl Fishery at Arripo. 

Being nine Pearl Fislicrics in eleven years. 
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DISTURBED. STATE OF CBIN4 &«• 

To the Editor ihe Asiatic Journal* 

Sm : Yesterday your interesting Number for June 182®- arrived here, and 
gratified the friends of Chinese literature, by evincing that you felt so much 
zeal in its cause. ^ . 

China is at present considerably agitated by internal and external comnio* 
tions. The inhabitants of Formosa have been in a state of insurrection 
against the Chinese government during the last half year. In Kwei^chow’^ 
province, the well-known mountaineers, called Meaou-tsze,'\' descend and dis- 
tress the people of the plains. In every part of China, the banditti or brother- 
hood, called the San-ho-hwui/t described by the late Dr. Milne (whose paper 
appears in the Transactions of the Royal Asialic Society), daily increase. By 
the way, this brotherhood extensively prevails among the Chinese settlers 
throughout the Archipelago, at Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, and, if not. 
narrowly watched, is likely increasingly to oppose itself to the magistracy, 
when its members are guilty of crimes. Murderers escape by its influence. 

In Kan-suh province, on the N.W. corner of China, there are serious dis- 
turbances. Latest reports say that the insurgents have surrounded the 
Governor and his party of troops, and cut off all communication between him 
and the general government# 

But the most alarming aflair is, a rebellion against the throne of China, 
originated among the Mohammedan tribes in Western Asia. The leader is, 
in the Peking Gazette, called Chang-kth-wi/t, His Imperial Majesty has given 
one commander power to employ the grand army, collected from seven of the 
northern provinces, and has commanded levies to be made, in every province, 
for the commissariat department. In Canton, the Hong-merchants, salt-mer- 
chants, and government ofEcers, have subscribed, out of their salaries, 
(1,400,000} fourteen hundred thousand taels. 

M. Klaproth’s forthcoming Map of Asia, which you notice in your 719th 
page (vol. XX.) will be in high request, should this Tartar rebellion against 
China succeed, and excite an interest in Europe concerning its progress. But 
this gentleman seems to have so little regard to accuracy in matters of fact, I 
know not to what extent he is to be trusted in degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude. A striking example of the liberty he takes occurred in a paper of his, 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1824. He was abusing a Russian author for his 
ignorance, plagiarism. See,, and he dragged in Dr. Morrison’s name to accuse 
him of being ignorant of the existence of an old and wellrknown sect in China, 
called Taou^keitou, or simply Taou, But in Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary and 
other writings, published ^n 1816, 1817, and 1819, this sect is distinctly 
noticed, and these several writings M. Klaproth had reviewed (and censured 
contemptuously); yet the good man had the audacity, in 1824, to affirm that 
Morrison did not know of the existence of the Taou sect. However, it is 
said, he had some reason for abusing the Russians, for the Emfieror Alexan- 
der found he had so violent a passion for books, it was not safe to allow him to 
remain in Russia.. 

Your’s obediently, 

Canton, China, No 9, by B. C. ,, 


* Koel-cheu. 
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JUDICIAL OATHS AMONGST THE HINDUS. 

On this important subject, namely, the binding quality of oaths administered 
to the natives of Ii|dia in our courts of justice, upon which question many 
ameliorations in the judicial system necessarily depend, a tract has been written 
at Calcutta, by a learned pundit, named Kasinath, and lately published under 
the patronage of Baboo Nand Lai Thakur, a native gentleman of that city. 
A review of this tract appears in the last number of the Calcutta Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine ; and as the subject is intimately connected with that treated 
of in several articles which have been inserted in this journal, we subjoin a 
copious abstract of the review, which is evidently by an able hand. The 
ostensible object of the tract is to prove, that swearing by the water of the 
Ganges is prohibited by Hindu authority : — 

“ The author, a learned pundit belonging to the Government Sanscrit 
College, has adduced a respectable scries of texts relating to evidence gene- 
rally, and has succeeded in shewing that the practice is not enjoined by any of 
the works that are usually appealed to for the law of the Hindus; but with one 
exception, he has not produced any authority decidedly against the practice. 
Its mischievous consequences in the country, however, are alluded to in the 
introduction to his work to the following effect : — 

* It is well known in every village who the persons arc that will not take an oath by 
the water of the Ganges, and Uie consequence is, that their houses are broken into and 
robbed repeatedly ; the thieves, and the inferior police who should protect them, being 
well assured tliat tliey will not, risk the w'ealth of reputation for perishable property. 
In fact, if in bumble circumstances, so that the aH'air is not likely to be noised abroad, 
they repair the breach and keep the business as private as possible, lest they should have 
to pay, in hush money to the watch, the little that the thieves may have left them. 

* If the dwelling is that of a man of property, and the affair becomes noised abroad, 
Tils first care is to seek the police, and with the utmost humility implore and bribe their 
silence, lest the superintendent should hear of it and come and investigate the transac- 
tion on the spot. 

* Another evil is that people of bad character fearlessly revile, or even maltreat, 
persons of respectability, knowing that they will not proceed against them ; and infinite 
distress is frequently occasioned by the villainous practice of swearing to a false accusa- 
tion against a respectable man, as is often done by abandoned individuals ; and finally 
the dread of tlie oath prevents men of credit from giving testimony at all, even to tlie 
loss of a just cause, whilst many a cause is unjustly decided through the force of 
perjury. All these evils have arisen frOm the custom of swearing people by the Ganges 
water, and there is no remedy for them but its discontinuance.* 

We do not pretend to know how far the assertions of the author are 
strictly correct, and we think it not impossible that he may have somewhat 
surcharged the picture; but it is miiversally admitted, that respectable Hindus 
consider taking the oath disreputable, and that they evade or avoid the ne^ 
cessity as much as they possibly can ; and there is no doubt also, that in Cal- 
cutta a certain number of scoundrels earn a subsistence by menacing decent 
men with an action, or even entering one against them, in the confidence they 
will pay as much as their means admit rather than go into court. We happen 
to know a case of this kind in which one of the most respectable uiul learned 
men iii this city was lodged in gaol for debt, upon the ufiidavit of a man to 
whom we have every rcaspn to believe he was never indebted, and with ^bom 
he had never had any intercourse. 

The author of the tract before us is a little too sanguine, we think, ia 

expecting 
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expecting that a return to tite authorized inodes of taking an 6iith wbutli hot 
only give universal satis^tion, .but arould induce the pttftfes thbihselvcl ahd 
their witnesses to come, forward in all cases with alacrity. We are rather de- 
posed to concur with the presentment of the grand jury, and to anticipate that 
there will long continue a serious difficulty in this respect. ’ ^ Oath or hot, every 
Hindu of credit will still feel a repugnance to be brought forward aai a 
witness in a public court. The attendance is of itself derogatory to his rank 
or his pretensions, whilst the examination he undergoes wounds his setf- 
importance and alarms his timidity. In fact, it is not always a very agreeable 
thing to a European to receive a subpoena, and it requires more nerve thali 
even he always possesses to pass the ordeal of a cross-questioning. 

" But whatever difficulties, in this point of view, may exist, there can be no 
question, that it is desirable to remove every impediment to the due develop- 
ment of truth, and as there can be as little that the administration of the pre- 
sent oath does in many instances obstruct justice, it is highly expedient that 
some less exceptionable mode of authenticating testimony should be devised. 
We think the principle of the Sastras, that of receiving evidence by the troth, 
or, in other words, by simple asseveration, is quite sufficient, only instead of 
limiting it to the Brahmins we would extend it to all classes. It would be a 
sufficient test for those whose situation in life gave reasonable assurance of 
credibility, and upon those from whose habits little regard for veracity is to bC 
expected, it would be probably as binding as any' other form. False testimony 
is as much a crime in the Hindu as the English code, and it is only necessary 
to make it punishable in the place of perjury. 

"A review of the authorities adduced on the subject of evidence by our 
, author, would perhaps lead us into details that will possess interest but for few 
of our readers, and we shall therefore content ourselves with adverting to a 
few of the most striking. 

** The first is the single authority which condemns the practice ; it is taken 
from the Gayatri Tantra of Raghunandana. 

* Whoever takes an oath, whether it be true or untrue, having toucliccl^the wutcr*uf 
the Ganges, falls into a terrible bell, and burns for seven generations : who takes the 
oath, or who makes another take it, falls alike into hell, and neither is ever born again 
in the human sliape, but revives as the progeny of the tiger or the boar.* 

Now this is alarming enough to those who credit it, and we are legislating 
for those who profess belief ; the authority, it is true, is not that of a Rishi, 
or inspired writer, but Raghunandana is of little , less weight in Bengal. He 
was an industrious and learned writer, and his dicta are, therefore, of great 
weight, particularly in this province. 

The author next proceeds to shew the importance attached to tnith' in 
evidence by diflbrent legislators. (Truth is the leader of heaven, or as a boat 
to cross the ocean. Truth is the first virtue of mankind. There is no greater 
virtue than truth, no greater vice than falsehood. A false witness is as bad as 
the murderer of a Brahmin. Let the witnesses on both sides be warned, that 
those regions of punishment to which the greatest sinners, incendiaries, mur- 
derers of women and children are consigned, will be the lot of those who bear 
false witness. Know that the merit of whatever good acts thou mayest have 
performed, in a hundred preceding lives, will all be transferred to hhn againat 
whom, by false testimony,, thou mayest gain thy cause). 

** There can be no doubt of the value attached to veraeions testhnohy by 
the Hindu legislators, uiid it is, therefore, rather surprising/ that' they should 
ever have seemed to sanction a departure from it; at the eame time, it' is 

charging 
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cjiar^ii^ tkaxn;wiUl; more inconsistency than tliey have committed, to accuse 
them of sanctioniag the practice ; all they say is that it is venial, or not a sin 
in cettoio cases ; and whatever may be our purity of principle, it is to be appre- 
hendedt that considerable latitude maybe found in its application amongst 
pur/selves. Kasinath has not entered upon any discussion of the question, al- 
though he has quoted the texts to which we allude. 

‘ In intrigues with women, at marriages, or where the life of a cow or a 
Brahmin would be endangered, there is no sin in an oath.*’ — Menu. ‘‘Where 
the death of one of the four castes is prevented by a false oath, the crime may 
be expiated by an oblation to Saraswati.— 

“ The authority for the form of the oath to which Kasinath proposes to 
revert is that of Menu. 

“ ‘ JLet a Brahmin be attested by his truth, a soldier by his sword or steed, 
a trader or cultivator by kine, by seed, or by gold, and a sudra by every 
crime.’ 

. These are the forms more in detail : 

‘^A Brahmin sUould sa}^ if 1 speak false, may my truth (or credibility) 
perish ! 

“ A man of the military caste : if I speak untruly, may my weapons, &c. 
fail me, or, in the language of Macheath, ‘ may my pistol miss fire, and my 
marc slip her shoulder,* &c. 

“ The Vaisya : if I utter untruth, may my cattle be dry, my seed wither, 
iny wealth be unproductive ! mid 

“ The unfoptunate Sudra is to invoke upon himself the punishment due to 
every heinous crime, if he te.stifics what is false. 

Brahmins, however, engaged in servile or ’worldly duties, are to be 
classed with Sudras, upon the te.\t of Menu : 

* liCt Bruliniins be held as Sudras, who tend kinc, follow trade, who arc nrtizans, or 
actors, or servants, or lend money at an interest.* 

“ In the present state of Hindu society, we imagine we have but few who 
are entitled to give evidence upon their truth. 

“ The differences in this respect are still further reduced by the native au- 
thorities ; for liaghunaudana asserts, and he is probably correct, that there 
are no members of the two pure intermediate classes, the military and mer- 
cantile, in this age. We have, therefore, only Brahmins and Sudras to 
))rovide for; but very many Brahmins are put upon a level with Sudras, by an 
authority that cannot be contested ; and many Sudras again will bo ndinitted, 
even by Kasinath himself, and by other's of the Brahminrcal order, to be 
entitled to as much respect in courts of justice, at least, as any of their own 
tribe : the sole distinction then that remains is one that universally exists, or 
between the different orders of society distinguished by birth and property, 
and the duties or habits of their lives. 

“ It. was impossible for our author not to advert to the sort of sanction 
afforded by the Brahma Vaivertta Parana, to the practice of swearing by the 
water of the Ganges. Siva, taking the water of the Ganges in his hand, 
promises Bralima that he will compose the Vedas. This, Ka.'^inath observes, is 
a promise, not an oath ; an objection about names, not things; Besides, the 
texti.^ntiaaes,. ‘ wheeler having touched Granges water utterk an untruth, he 
suffers in the Kalasutra hell for the term of the life of Brahma.’ This, replies 
refers, to jiutr generall}%> not to an oath: bht generals compre-. 
hepd p^tieulaff^ .,Rn^vif,t on ''no- occasion, w should speak untruth after 
hayinjf tpuched jthe Gtinges water, he thould scarcely speak untruth when 
Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. 1 36. 3 Q giving 
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giving evidence, after having gone through a similar ceremony. There is no 
disputing the force of the passage; it plainly ascribes a solemn corroborative 
force to the touching of Ganges water in making a declaration of any nature, 
and is tantamount to a form of oath. Kasinath, however, obsehrei^ that the 
acts of Mahadeva are no examples for men ; in which we entirely agree with 
him. We can furnish him, however, with a still better argument against the 
weight of the passage, which is, that it is no authority at all. The Puranas 
in general have very undefined force as law ; but the Brahma Vaivertta is the 
least of all entitled to consideration, as it is a purely and grossly sectarial 
work, the object of which is to diffuse the adoration of two deities of sus- 
picious sanctity, the Juvenile Krishna and his mistress, Radha, whose worship 
cannot boast of a higher antiquity than four or five centuries at most. 

“ With this comment we shall take leave of the tract of the learned pro- 
fessor. It is a usorul manual, and docs credit to his reading and Industry : it 
does credit also to his moderation. With the eflcrvescence of unpractised 
disputants, the Bengali writers are apt to be rather violent against all who may 
be expected to disagree with them ; but this treatise is a steady, temperate 
compilation, without any infusion of controversial acerbity,** 


EPISTLE 

FR031 THE KING OF AVA TO THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

Sir and my brother : Fve a pretty talc 
For your ceiesdal car,-— it must be told ; 

Lies, tliougli they’re sometimes useful, w'o’n’t avail 
To get me back my provinces and gold, 
llie stranger-devils have undone me, Sire ; 

I’m ruined, beggared— made a dolt, an ass ; 

Sure ’twill awaken your celestial ire, 

To find a broUicr brought to such a pass. 

What man— nay wdiat a Burman — could, I did, 

But fight, that’s not our business, as you know ; 

1 sent my slaves, and, just as they were ln‘d. 

They went, though few returned. Botli high and low, 
Bundoolab, Cliobwa, Woondock and Woonghee, 

Priest, conjuror, invulnerable, w itch, 

Quitted the Golden Presence with great glee, — 

And left their carcases in swamp or ditch. 

I stormed ; the devils laughed ; 1 next cajoled : 

And then 1 thought I’d duped them ; but, alack ! 

They were too cunning, and each Burmun bold 
Turned tow’rds them most respectfully his back.* 

In short they’ve kindly taken from the weight 
Of government that pressed tlie golden brow ; 

They case my treasury, os well as state. 

For marvellously fast my tickals go. 

Your knowledge of these devils is but slight ; 

Permit me then, just as a friend and brother. 

To bint : Be prudent ; tempt tliem not to fight : 

I’ve been a fool ; don't you be made anoUier. 

When they come modestly to buy your tea. 

Desire your Quaus and Hoppos to be civil ; 

I’d rather, neighbour,^ it were you than me, , 

That next made trial of the stranger-devil, ^ ^ 

) Turning the back to a person la a mark of the greatest respect amongst the Duftnese. 
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AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS OP INDIA. 

The following “ Questions ” were circulated in India at the instancQ of a 
very intelligent servant of the Company (Mr. Hodgson), with the vie^v of 
eliciting as much information as possible upon the subject of the vanous 
tenures, methods of agriculture and of village government, revenue systems, 
&c. prevalent throughout India. Some particulars of this desirable infor- 
mation may possibly be latent at the present moment in England, for want 
of a convenient depository, or channel of communication. We offer a place in 
this journal for any such memoranda, should they exist ; and with this view, 
chiefly, we publish the queries referred to. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What are the nature and names of the large divisions, and larger and smaller sub- 
divisions of territory ? 

2. What may be tlie number of the villages, on an average, in such divisions and 
subdivisions, and what the amount of the public revenue received in the aggregate 

, from the villages included therein? 

Is all land (impenetrable jungles and inaccessible hills excepted) included in tlio 
boundary of some village?. 

4. Is land ever found unattached to a village? 

5. Arc the boundaries of villages well defined? That is, do the boundaries of 
villages constitute the limits of all superior limits? 

6 . How is the jurisdiction of the courts defined ? By placing superior divisions 
with their villages under the court, or by naming rivers or other landmarks as the 
boundary ? 

Note,— iVI)/ applicablef of course, to countries under native governments, 

7. Are the villages surrounded with walls ? 

8. Have they frequently dependent hamlets situated at a distance, but within the 
known boundary of the lands of the principal villages? 

9. Wliat is the nature of the constitution of the township, or village municipality ? 
How, and by whom, is the internal management and administration conducted ? 

10. Has every village an establishment of servants ; such as writer of the accounts, 
watcher, carpenter, blacksmith, washerman, barber, priest? 

1 1. If tliey have, how arc their services remunerated? 

12. Do any of the inhabitants, being cultivators, enjoy any superiorities or immiini- 
tics that other inhabitants, whether cultivators or not, do not possess ? 

1.8. Have any inhabitants, who are cultivators, any lands exempted from public 
revenue, or are they, by custom, entitled to levy any tax or ccss in money or kind 
on the other inhabitants being cultivators or not being cultivators ? 

14. Is any considerable portion of the land artificially irrigated by means of large 
reservoirs (tanks), or by means of water-courses from rivers, or by m'cHs? 

15. What are the kinds of grains chiefly cultivated? 

16. Are the fields of unirrigated land enclosed with hedges or walls? 

17. Has every field a name ? 

18. Does every cultivator consider the land he cultivates as his own ? 

19. Does the cultivator continue in the possession of the' same fields so long as he 
pleases and pays the public revenue thereon ; or can he be removed, although regular 
in his payments of the public assessment ? . 

20. Do cultivators ever transfer the land they usually occupy to others by sale or gifl 
(subject, of course, to the obligation under which it is held by tlie person desirous of 
transferring it) ? 

21 . If the same land is not held year after year, and from generation to generation, by 
the same family, how is the annual or other periodical distribution and occupation of 
land regulated ? 
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*2*2, Is the public revenue, payable by the cultivator, paid generally in kind or in 
money ? 

23. Who collects the revenue from tlie cultivator, and Uirough bow many stages or 
persons does it pass before it reaches the treasury of the Govcrmnent from the bauds of 
the first payer ? 

24. Wliat portion of the gross produce is estimated to be paid ns public revenue by 
the actual cultivator and first payer, in cases where the revenue is customarily payable 
in kind ? 

25. What portion of the gross payments made by all the cultivators of a village is 
supposed to reach the treasury of Government ? 

2fi. What is the estimated amount of tlie charges of collection ? 

27. When Toseeldars and other subordinate agents are employed to collect the public 
revenue, do they ever collect it direct from each cultivator, or do the cultivators, col- 
lectively, of each village contract for a given sum annually ? In short, with whom are 
the revenue settlements made ? 

28. Arc they made by the collector in his office with each cultivator or payer of 
revenue ; or with all, collectively, belonging to'one village ; or with a few of the leading 
men of each village ; or with one man, as the head ; or with any individual who may 
propose to contract for the collection of the revenue of one village, ten villages, or 
fifty villages ? 

29. Where ancient rajhas, zemindars, jageerdars, or other intermediate agents, tem- 
porary or permanent, existed when the country was ceded to us, how were they dealt 
with? If continued in possession, wore they allowed to make their own terms with the 
cultivators ? 

50. What portion of tlie total revenue, payable by the cultivators, is supposed to be 
paid by these agents? 

51. Is there any rule for fixing the amount of tlic public demand on these inter- 
mediate, permanent, or temporary agents ; or have the terms on which they held under 
the former government been confirmed ? 

52. Is there any ancient establishment for the watching of villages, or for watching 
of districts? Is tljerc now, or w'os there ever, any fund provided for these purposes ? 

33. Of wliat caste are the cultivators generally ? 

34. Do Mahominedans follow the occupation of husbandry to any considcrablo 
extent, and in any considerable numbers? 

35. Are there any villages of which all the cultivators arc Mahommedans ? 

36. Are there any considerable number of cultivators who possess so many as thirty, 
fifty, or one hundred ploughs, and who employ farming servants or slaves in numbers 
in their agricultural occupations? 

37^ What is the least, mean, and greatest numbers of ploughs belonging to one 
individual ? 

38. Are the servants employed by cultivators in agricultural labours freemen or. 
slaves ? , 

39. Is the distinction known between a double and single plough? 

40. Are horses or buffaloes used in the plough ? 

41. Arc ploughs ever draw'n by more than one pair of oxen ? 

42. Is manure in general use, and of what kind ? 

43. Is the drill plough in use ? 

44. Are the rice crops chiefly sown broad-cast, or more frequently transplanted? 

Cultivator is used for ryot to prevent mistakes. Tlie owner of the plough is meant 

by the term cultivator, not the stipendiary driver of it, or the slave of a cultivator? 

N(»TE.-^7t fs m^ested that all technical terms should be written in the local didlebt and 
Us ajipropriate character, and that Hindi terms' should be'Wfitten in the NAgari iii pee* 
fennoe 90 the Arabic character, ^ ' • 
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LETTERS OF BISHOP HEBER. 

Trtfi sentiments of such a man as the late Bishop of Calcutta, expressed in 
the confidence 6f private correspondence, after some considerable' experience 
and local observation, upon those important topics which relate to the moral 
condition of the people of India, must be esteemed of great value, even by 
those who are not prepared to adopt all the views which they disclose. A 
very acceptable gift has therefore been conferred upon the Anglo-Indian world 
by the publication, in the number of the Quarterlif Review which has just 
appeared, of copious extracts from some MS. letters of Bishop Heber, ad- 
dressed to one of his oldest and most intimate friends,*’ whilst the lamented 
prelate was prosecuting his extensive joiirnics throughout his vast diocese ; 
communicating the results of his observations and reflections, touching matters 
connected with his pastoral ofHce, diversified by occasional speculations upon 
subjects of a less serious complexion. 

We conceive it to be our duty to contribute, as much as we can, to dis- 
seminate the remarks contained in these interesting letters ; and shall, there- 
fore, transfer from the Review such passages of the extracts as seem calculated 
to add to our stock of knowledge respecting the actual state of India. 

In a letter dated Barrechar, in Guzerat, March 14, 1855, whilst he was on 
his journey to Bombay, the Bishop thus writes to his friend concerning the 
condition of the Indian people : 

“ Though the greater ])art of the Company’s provinces (except Kuraaoon) 
are by no means abundant in objects of natural beauty or curiosity, the pros- 
pect offering little else than an uniform plain of slovenly cultivation, yet, 
in the character and manners of the people, there is much which may be 
studied with interest and amusement ; and in the yet remaining specimen of 
oriental luxury and pomp at Lucknow ; in the decayed, but most striking and 
romantic, magnificence of Delhi ; and in the Taj-Mahal of Agra (doubtless 
one of the most beautiful buildings in the world), there is almost enough, 
even of themselves, to make it worth a man’s while to cross the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. 

Since then, I have been in countries of a wilder character, comparatively 
seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt during the greater part of their history 
from the Mussulman yoke, and retaining accordingly a great deal of the sim- 
plicity of early Hindoo manners, without much of that solemn and pompous 
uniformity which the conquests of the House of Timur seem to have im- 
pressed on all classes of their subjects. Yet here there is much which is 
interesting and curious. The people, who are admirably described (though 
1 think in too favourable' colours) by Malcolm, in his Central India, arc 
certainly a lively, animated, and warlike race of men, though, chiefly from 
their wretched government, and partly from their still more wretched religion, 
there is hardly any vice, either of slaves or robbers, to w^hich they do not 
seem addicted. Yet such a state of society is at least curious, and resembles 
more the picture of Abyssinia as given by Bruce, than that of any other coun- 
try which I have seen or read of; while here too there are many wild and 
woody scenes, which, though they want the glorious glaciers and peaks of the 
Himmalaya, do not fall short in natural bmuty of some of the loveliest glens 
which we went through ten years ago in North Wales ; and some very remarka- 
ble ruins, which, though greatly inferior as works of art to the Mussulman 
remains in Hindoostan Proper, are yet more curious than them, as being more 
diflferent from any thing which an European is accustomed to see or read of. 

“ One 
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One fact, indeed, during this journey, has been impressed on niy mind very 
forcibly — that the character and situation of the natives of these great countries 
are exceedingly little known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented, not 
only by the English public in general, but by a great proportion of those also 
who, though t$cy have been in India, have taken their views of its population, 
manners, and productions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal. I had 
always beard, and fully believed till 1 came to India, that it was a grievous 
crime, in the opinion of the Brahmins, to cat the flesh or shed the bipod of 
any living creature whatever. I have now myself seen Brahmins of the 
highest caste cut off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and I know, 
from the testimony of Brahmins, as well as from other sources, that not only 
hecatombs of animals arc often offered in this manner as a most meritorious 
act (a rajah, about twenty-five years back, offered sixty thousand in one fort- 
night), but that any person, Brahmins not excepted, eats readily of the flesli 
of whatever has been offered up to one of their divinities ; while among 
almost all the other castes, mutton, pork, fish, venison, — any thing but beef 
and fowls, — arc consumed as readily as in Europe. Again, I had beard all my 
life of the gentle and timid Hindoos, patient under injuries, servile to their 
superiors, &c. Now, this is doubtless, to a certain extent, true of the Beni 
galesc (who, by the way, are never reckoned among the nations of Hindoostaii 
by those who speak the languiige of. that country), and there are a great many 
people in Calcutta who iiuiintain, that all the natives in India are alike. But 
even in Bengal, gentle as the exterior manners of the people are, there arc 
large districts close to Calcutta, where the work of carding, bu.rning, ravishing, 
murder, and robbery, goes on as systematically, and in nearly the same 
manner, as in the worst part of Ireland ; and on entering Hindoostan, properly 
so called, which, in the estimate of the natives, reaches from the Rajamahal 
hills to Agra, and from the mountains of Kuinaoon to Bundelcund, I was struck 
and surprised to find a people equal in stature and strength to the average of 
European nations, despising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on wheat and barley- 
bread, exhibiting in their appearance, conversation, and habits of life, a grave, 
a proud, and decidedly a martial character, accustomed universally to the use 
of arms and athletic exercises from their cradles, and preferring, very greatly, 
military service to any other means of livelihood. This part of their character, 
but in a ruder and wilder form, and debased by much alloy of treachery and 
violence, is conspicuous in the smaller and loss good-looking inhabitants of 
Rajapootan and Malwah; while the mountains and woods^ wherever th($y 
occur, show specimens of a race entirely different from all these, and in a state 
of society scarcely elevated above the savages pf New Holland, or New 
Zealand ; and the inhabitants, I am assured, of the Deccan, and of the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, arc as diflerent from those which I bave^seen, 
and from each other, as the French and Portuguese from the Greeks, Qermnns, 
or Pedes, So idle is it to ascribe uniformity of character to the inhabitonts pf 
a country so extensive, and subdivided by so many almost impassable tracts of 
mountain and jungle, and so little do the majority of thoi^c whom 1 have 
deserve the gentle and imbeeile character often assigned tp them., mm*-*** 

I met, not long since, with a speech by a leading memb<^ 9^ ScQtj^k 
general declaring his * conviction that the truths of (Christianity 

eould not he received by men in so ru^e a state as the East-Indiavs, and tliat.it 
yes nepesfary to give them first a relish for t^e habits pnd qcunforts pf ciyVizp^ 
life befinre they could embrape the truths of the gospel/ Jha sau)e slang ((pr 
it is nothing more) I have seen repeated in divers pamphlets, and even heard 

if 
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it in conversations in Calcutta. Yet, though it is certainly true that the lower 
classes of Indians are miserably poor, and that there are many extensive dis- 
tricts where, both among low and high, the laws are very little obeyed, and 
there is a great deal of robbery, oppression, and even ferocity; I know no 
part of the population, except the mountain tribes already mentioned, who can 
with any propriety of language be called uncivilized. Of the unpropitioiis cir- 
cumstances which 1 have mentioned, the former arises from a population con- 
tinually pressing on the utmost limits of subsistence, aiid which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indifference to a better diet, or mote ample clothing, or more 
numerous ornaments, than now usually fall to the peasant’s share (for, on the 
contrary, if he has the means, he is fonder of external show and a respectable 
appearance, than those of his rank in many nations of Europe] ; but by the 
foolish superstition, which Christianity only is likely to remove, which makes 
a parent regard it as unpropitious to allow his son to remain unmarried, and 
which couples together children of twelve or fourteen years of age. The 
second has its origin in the long-continued misfortunes and intestine w'ars of 
India, which arc as yet too recent (eVen where their causes have ceased to 
exist) for the agitation which they occasioned to have entirely sunk into a 
calm. But to say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any essen- 
tial feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can scarcely suppose 
to be made by any who have lived with them. Their manners are at least as 
pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life among 
ourselves ; their houses are larger, and, according to their wants and climate, 
to the full as convenient as ours ; their architecture is at least as elegant ; and 
though the worthy Scotch divine may, doubtless, wish their labourers to be 
clad in hoddin grey, and their gentry and merchants to wear powder and 

mottled stockings, like worthy Mr. and the other ciders of his kirk- 

session, I really do not think that they would gain either in cleanliness, ele- 
gance, or comfort, by exchanging a white cotton robe for the completcst suit 
of dittos. 

" Nor is it true, that, in the mechanic arts, they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations. Where they fall short of us (which is chiefly in 
agricultural implements and the mechanics of common life), they are not, so 
far as I have understood of Italy and the South of France, surpassed in any 
great degree by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers 
produce as beautiful fabrics as our own ; and it is so far from true, that they 
are obstihatcly wedded* to their old patterns, that they show an anxiety to 
imitate our models, and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built 
by native artists at Bombay are notoriously as good as any which sail from Lon- 
don or Liverpool. The carriages and gigs which they supply at Calcutta are as 
handsome, though not so durable, as those of Long Acre. In the little town 
of Monghyr, three hundred miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, double- 
barrelled guns, and diflerent pieces of cabinet-work, brought down to my 
boat for sale, which in outward form (for I know no further), nobody but 
perhaps Mr. — — could detect to be of Hindoo origin ; and at Delhi, in the 
shop of a wealthy native jeweller, I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, 
&c. of the latest models (so far as I am a judge), and ornamented with French 
devices and mottos. 

^ The fact is, that there is a degree of intercourse maintained between this 
country and Europe, and a degree of information existing among the people as 
to" what passes there, which, considering how few of them speak or read 
English, implies other channels of communication besides those which wc 

supply. 
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supply, and respecting which I have hiefta uhle .as y.et tQ. phti^n 
information. , . , . . 

“ Among the pr^ents sent last year to tlie Supreme Governinent by the lU|tle 
State of Ladak, in Chinese Tartary, some large sheets of gilt leather^ stamped 
with the Russian eagle, were the most conspicuous* A traveller, who calls 
himself a Transylvanian, but who is shrewdly suspected of being a Russian 
spy,* was, when I was in KuniaoOn, arrested by the commandant of one of 
our fortresses among the Hiinmalaya. mountains;, and, after all our pains. to 
exclude foreigners from the service of the native princes, two chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honour were found, about twelve months ago, and are still em^* 
ployed in casting cannon, and drilling soldiers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet 
Singh, This, you will say, is no more than we should be prepared to expect; 
but you, probably, would not suppose (what I believe is little, if at all, known 
in Russia itself,) that there is an ancient and still frequented place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage not many miles from Moscow ;f or that the secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society received, ten months ago, un application (by whom trans^ 
lated 1 do not know, but in very tolerable English,) from some priests on the 
shore of the Caspian sea, requesting a grant of Armenian bibles. After this, 
you will be the less surprised to learn that the leading events of the lat& wars 
in Europe (particularly Buonaparte’s victories) were often known, or at least 
rumoured, among the native merchants of Calcutta, before Government re- 
ceived any accounts from England ; or that the suicide of an English minister 
(with the mistake, indeed, of its being Lord Liverpool instead of the Marquis 
of Londonderry) had become a topic of conversation in the Burra Bazar” 
(the native exchange), for a fortnight beforc-.jthe arrival of any intelligence by 
the usual channels. 

With subjects thus inquisitive, and with such opportunities of information, 
it is apparent how little sense there is in the doctrine that we must keep the 
natives of Hindoostan in ignorance if we would continue to govern them. The 
fact is, that they know enough already to do us a great deal of mischief, . if 
they should find it their interest to the trial. They are in a fair way, by 
degrees, to acquire still more knowledge for themselves; and the question. is, 
whether it fs not the part pf wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend and^pro- 
mote their education while it is yet in our 4 )Ower,. and supply them with such 
knpwledge as will be at once most harmless to ourselves and most useful to 
tjjpm. 

In this work the most important part is to give'thcm a better religion. 
Knowing how strpngly i feel on this subject, you will not be surprised at my. 
placing it foremost. But. even if Christianity were out of the (|uestion, and, 
if^ when 1 had wheeled away the rubbish of die old pagodas, 1 had nothing 
better than simple deism to erect in their stead, 1 should still feel ^oma 
the anxiety which now urges me. It is necessary to idolatry,, to be fully 2 ; 
sensible of its mischievous effects on the human mind.' But of all idolatries 
which. I have ever read or heard of, the religion of the Hindoos, in which ! 
have taken some pains to inform myself, really, appears to me the. worst, both 
in the degrading notions which it gives of, the Deity ; in the endless rouiul of ; 
its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the time gnd: distract' the tbpuglHai iv 
without either instructing or interesting Us votaries; in tlie filthy acts of ini- 

• This psMSg^ to CiMna (not Com cle'Kofo»/of WhiMO hfitorV iuvdi traVeb the rdultf 'fhiiv 
flild aome^sooQuntinihtoJouiDali yoUxxlrpp.jil4ran^7a8.--JSCi<» ' - 

t This b,. we a ^lUtske.Qf the ( 
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cruelty ti)ot only permitted but enjoined, and inseparably inter- 
woven with those ceremonies ; in the system of castes, a system which ten ds, 
moire than any thing else the devil has yet invented, to destroy the feelings 
of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless 
slaves of the renrielnder ; and in the total absence of any popular system of 
morals, or any single lesson, which the people at large ever hear, to live 
virtuously and do good to each other. I do not say, indeed, that there are 
not some Scattered lessons of this kind to be found in their ancient books ; but 
those books are neither accessible to the people at large, nor arc these last per - 
mitted to read them ; aud, in general, all the sins which a Sudra is taught to 
fear, are, killing a cow, pdending a Brahmin, or neglecting one of the many 
frivolous rites by which their deities are supposed to be conciliated. Ac-i 
cordingly, though the general sobriety of the Hindoos (a virtue which they 
possess in common with most inhabitants of warm climates) affords a very 
great facility to the maintenance of public order and decorum, I really never 
have met with a race of men whose standard of morality is so low, who feel 
so little apparent shame in being detected in a falsehood, or so little interest 
in the suflerings of a neighbour not being of their own caste or family; whose 
ordinary and familiar conversation is so licentious ; or, in the wilder and more 
lawless districts, who shed blood with so little repugnance. The good quali- 
ties which there arc among them (and, thank God ! there is a great deal of 
good among them still) arc, in no instance that I am aware of, connected 
with, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no instance to good deeds 
or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in which they believe are pro- 
mised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their employers, their temperance, and 
(wherever these are found) their humanity and gentleness of disposition, appear 
to arise exclusively from a natural happy temperament ; from an honourable 
pride In their own renown, and the renown of their ancestors ; and from the 
goodness of God, who seems unwilling that his image should be entirely 
defaced even in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far 
better creed ; and though they seldom either like the English or are liked by 
them, I am inclined to think, are, on the whole, g better people. Yet, even . 
with them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make men 
h}'pocrites; and the overweening contempt with which they are inspired for all 
the world beside, the degradation of their women by the system of polygamyp. 
and the detestable crimesj which, owing to this degradation, are almost uUlfr 
versal, are such as, even if I had no ulterior hope, would make me anxious to 
attract them to a better or more harmless system. In this work, thank God, 
in those parts of India which I have visited, a beginning has been made, and 
a degree of success obtained, at least commensurate to the few years during 
which our missionaries have laboured ; and it is still going on, in the best and 
ssffnt tsay, as ike mrk of private persons alone, and althot^h not forbidden, ii| 
no degree encouraged, by government** 

The ebncluding sentiment shows the soundness and discretion of the bishop’s 
opinions regarding the important work of conversion in India. We now add 
aiioeher extract, from the same letter, concerning the architectural skill and 
ancient monuments of the Hindus : 

^ I bad myself (says he) heard much of these before I set out, and had met 
^th mauy personsi both in Europe and at Calcutta (where nothing of the kind 
eaiols]^ who;8pol^ of the present qatives of India as a degenerate race, whose 
inabihty to rear such splendid piles was a proof that these last belong to a 
remote anUquIty. I have seen, however, enough to convince me both that 
Asiatic Jottm. Vol. XXIII. No. 136. 3 R the 
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the Indian masons and architects of the present day only watit patPoris 
sufficiently wealthy or sufficiently zealous to do all which their fathers have 
done, and that there are very few structures here which can, on any satisfac- 
tory grounds, be referred to a date so early as the greater part of our own 
cathedrals. Often, in Upper Ilindoostan, and still more frequently in Raja- 
pootan auj} Malwah, I have met with new and unfinished shrines, cisterns, 
and ghats, as beautifully carved and as well proportioned as the best of those 
of an earlier day. And though there arc many buildings and ruins which 
exhibit a most venerable appearance, there are many causes in this country 
which give this appearance prematurely. In the first instance we ourselves 
have a complex impression made on us by the sight of edifices so distant from 
our own country, and so unlike whatever we have seen there. We multiply, 
as it were, the geographical and moral distance into the chronological, and can 
h.nrdly persuade ourselves that we are contemporaries with an object so fiir 
removed in every other respect. Besides this, however, the firmest masonry 
in these climates is sorely tried by the alternate influence of a pulverizing sun, 
and a continued three months* rain. The wiUl fig-tree {pcepul or ficus rtiigiosn)^ 
which no Hindoo can root out, or even lop, without a deadly sin, soon sows 
its seeds and fixes its roots in the joints of the arching, and being of rapid 
growth, at the same time, and in a very few years, increases its picturesque and 
antique appearance, and secures its eventual destruction. Lastly, no man in 
this country repairs or completes what his father has begun, preferring to begin 
something else by which his <»wn name may be remembered. Accordingly, at 
Dacca are many fine ruins, which at first impressed me with a great idea of 
their age. Yet Dacca is a modern city, founded, or at least raised from in- 
significance, under Shah Gchanghire, in A.D. 1608; and the tradition of the 
place is, that these fine buildings were erected by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Benares, the principal temple has an ap- 
pearance so venerable, that one might suppose it to have stood unaltered ever 
since the TretaYug, and that Menu and Capila had performed austerities 
within its precincts. Yet it is historically certain that all the Hindoo temples 
of conseqticncc in Benares were pulled down by Aurungzebe, the contemporary 
of Charles the Second, and that the present structure must have been raised 
since that time. The observatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jngepoor, I heard 
spoken of in the carelessness of conversation, not only as extremely curious 
in themselves (which they certainly are) ; but as monuments of the ancient 
science of the Hindoos. All three, however, are known to be the work of 
the Rajah Jye Singh, who died in i74r2 ! 

“ A remote antiquity is, with better reason, claimed for some idols of 
black stone, and elegant columns of the same material, which have been col- 
lected in different parts of the districts of Rotas, Buincm, &c. — These belong 
to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of which no remains are now found 
in those provinces. But I have myself seen images exactly similar in the 
newly-erected temples of the Jains, a sect of Boodhists, still wealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootan, and M.'ilwah; and in a country where 
there is literally no history, it is impossible to say how long since, or how 
lately, they may have lost their ground in the more eastern parts of GundWana. 

" Jn the wilds which I have lately been traversing, at Chittorc Ghur more 
particularly, there arc some very beautiful buildings, of which the date was' 
obviously assigned at random, and which might be five hundred or one thou- 
sand, or a hnUdred-and-fiilty years old, for all their present guardians know 
i^bout tho matter. But it must be always borne iii mind that one ttibUsahd 

years 
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years arc just ns easily said as ten, and that in the mouth of a Cicerone they 
arc soinctiincs thought to sound rather better. 

‘‘ The oldest things which I have seen, of which the date could be at all 
ascertained, are some detached blocks of marble, with inscriptions, but of no 
appalling remoteness ; and two remarkable pillars of black mixed metal, in a 
Patan forest near Delhi, and at Cuttab-Minar in the same ncigbbourhooci ; 
both covered with inscriptions, w hich nobody can now read, but both mentioned 
in Mussulman history as in their present situation at the time when ** the be* 
lievers ” conquered Delhi, about A.D. 1000. But what is this to the date of 
the Parthenon ? Or how little can these trifling relics bear a comparison with 
the works of Greece and Egypt ! 

“ Ellora and Elephanta I have not yet seen. I can believe all w hich is said 
of their size and magnificence ; but they arc without date or inscription : they 
arc, I understand, not mentioned, even incidentally, in any Sanscrit MS. 
Their images, &c. are the same with those now vv()rshij)petl in every part of 
India, and there have been many raj:di.s and wealthy individuals in every age 
of Indian history who have possessed the means of carving a huge stone-ijuarry 
into a cathedral. To our cathedrals, after all, they are, I luiderstand, very 
inferior in size. All whicli can be known is, that Elephanta must probably 
helve been begun (whether it was ever finished seems very doubtful) before the 
arrival of the Portuguese at Bombay ; and that Ellora may reasonably he con- 
cluded to have been erected in a time of peace under a Hindoo [jrince, and 
therefore cither before the first Afghan conquest, or subsc(jucnlly, during tlie 
recovered independence of that part of Candcish and the Deccan. This is no 
great matter certainly, and it m/y be older ; but all I say is, that we have iio 
reason to conclude it is so, and the impression on my mind decidedly accords 
with Mill — tliat tlic Hindoos, after all, though they have doubtless existed 
from very great antiquity as an industrious and civilized people, bad made no 
great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of magnificence from the 
models furnished by their IMabometan conquerors.” 

Another passage in the same letter shews the groundlessness of the murmurs 
and censures vented against the administration of Lord Amherst in regard to 
the Burmese war. We pass by this as supererogatory. 

In a letter dated from Trichinopoly, 1st April 182G (two days only before 
bis death), the Bishop writes an interesting account of the character of the 
llajah of Tanjore, a Hindu prince deeply imbued with European literature, — 
the writer of English poetry ! — and of his tutor, the celebrated Schwartz ; the 
latter we subjoin, since it contains information as to the number of Christian 
converts in the south of India, which we rejoice to receive upon the warrant 
of such authority ns that of Bishop Hcbcr: 

** Of Schw'artz and his fifiy years’ labour among the heathen, the extra- 
ordinary influence and popularity whicli he acquired, both with Mussulinaus, 
Hindoos, and contending European governments, I need give you no account, 
except that my idea of him has been raised since I came into the south of 
India. I used to suspect that, with many admirable qualities, there was too 
great a mixture of intrigue in his character, that lie was too much of a political 
prophet, and that the veneration which the heathen paid, and still pay him 
(and which, indeed, almost regards him us a superior being, putting crowns and 
burning lights before his statue), was purchased by some unwarrantable com- 
promise with their prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken, lie was really 
one of the most active and fearless {as he was one of the most successful) 
missionaries who have appeared since the Apostles. To say that he was dis- 

3 R 2 interested 
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the Iiulian masons and architects of the present day only want patk’otis 
sufficiently wealthy or sufficiently zealous to do all which their fathers liRvc 
done, and that there are very few structures here which can, on any satisfac- 
tory grounds, be referred to a date so early as the greater part of our own 
cathedrals. Often, in Upper Ilindoostan, and still more frequently in Raja- 
pootan an^ Malwnh, I have met with new and unhiiished shrines, cisterns, 
and ghats, as beautifully carved and as well proportioned as the best of those 
of an earlier day. And though there arc many buildings and ruins which 
exhibit a most venerable appearance, there are many causes in this country 
which give this appearance prematurely. In the first instance we ourselves 
have a complex impression made on us by the sight of edifices so distant from 
our own country, and so unlike whatever we have seen there. We multiply, 
as it were, the geographical and moral distance into the chronological, and can 
hardly persuade ourselves that we arc contempornries with an object so far 
removed in every other respect. Besides this, however, the firmest masonry 
in these climates is sorely tried by the alternate influence of a pulverizing sun, 
and a continued three months* rain. The wild fig-tree {jpeepvl or ficus reUgiosa)^ 
which no Hindoo can root out, or even lop, without a deadly sin, soon sows 
its seeds and fixes its roots in the joints of the arching, and being of rapid 
growth, at the same time, and in a very few years, increases its picturesque and 
antique appearance, and secures its eventual destruction. Lastly, no man in 
this country repairs or completes what his father has begun, preferring to begin 
something else by which his own name may be remembered. Accordingly, at 
Dacca arc many fine ruins, which at first impressed me with a great iilca of 
their age. Yet Dacca is a modern city, founded, or at least raised from in- 
significance, under Shah Gchanghirc, in A.D. 1 608 ; and the tradition of the 
place is, that these fine buildings were erected by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Benares, the principal temple has an ap- 
pearance so venerable, that one might suppose it to have stood unaltered ever 
since the Trcta Yug, and that Menu and Capila had performed austerities 
within its precincts. Yet it is historically certain that all the Hindoo temples 
of consequence in Benares were pulled down by Aurungzebe, the contemporary 
of Charles the Second, and that the present structure must have been raised 
since that time. The observatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jagepoor, I heard 
spoken of in the carelessness of conversation, not only as extremely curious 
in themselves (which they certainly are) ; but as monuments of the ancient 
science of the Hindoos. All three, however, are known to be the work of 
the Rajah Jyc Singh, who died in 1 742 ! 

** A remote antiquity is, with better reason, claimed for some idols of 
black stone, and elegant columns of the same material, which have been col- 
lected in different parts of the districts of Rotas, Bulncm, &c. — These belong 
to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of which no remains are now foiihd 
in those provinces. But I have myself seen images exactly similar in the 
newiy-crectcd temples of the Jains, a sect of Boodhists, still wealthy and 
luiihcrous in Guzerat, Rajapootan, and Malwah; and in a country where 
there is literally no history, it is impossible to say how long since, or how 
lately, they may have lost their ground in the more eastern parts of Gundwane. 

" in the wilds which I have lately been traversing, at Chittore Ghur more 
particularly, there are some very beautiful buildings, of which the date was 
obviously assigned at random, and which might be five hundred or one thou- 
sand, dr a hundrcd-and-fifly years old, for all their present guardians know 
^bout the matter. But it must be always borne iti mind that oiie thousahd 
‘ years 
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ycnrs arc just .ns easily said as ten, and that in the mouth' of a Cicerone they 
arc sometimes thought to sound rather better. 

“ The oldest things which I have seen, of which the date could be at all 
ascertained, are some detached blocks of marble, with inscriptions, but of no 
appalling remoteness ; and two remarkable pillars of black mixed inctnf, in a 
Patan forest near Delhi, and at Cuttab-Minar in the same neighbourhood ; 
both covered with inscriptions, which nobody can now read, but both mentioned 
in Mussulman history as in their present situation at the time when '* the be- 
lievers ” conquered Delhi, about A.D. 1000. But what is this to the date of 
the Parthenon ? Or how little can these trifling relics bear a comparison with 
the works of Greece and Egypt ! 

" Ellora and Elephanta I have not yet seen. I can believe all w hich is said 
of their size and niagnificcuce ; but they are without date or inscrij)tion : they 
arc, I understand, not mentioned, even incidentally, in any Sanscrit MS. 
Their images, &c. arc the same with those now worshipped in every part of 
India, and there have been many rajahs and wealthy individuals in every age 
of Indian history who have possessed the means of carving a huge stone-quarry 
into a cathedral. To our cathedrals, after all, they arc, I understand, very 
inferior in size. All which can be known is, that Elephiinta must probably 
have been begun (whether it was ever finished seems very doubtful) before the 
arrival of the Portuguese at Bombay ; and that Ellora may reasonably be con- 
cluded to have been erected in a time of peace under a Hindoo prince, and 
therefore either before the first Afghan conquest, or subscipicntly, during the 
rccovcrcil independence of that part of Candcish and the Deccan. This is no 
great matter certainly, and it map be older; but all I say is, that we have no 
reason to conclude it is so, and the impression on my mind decidedly accords 
with Mill— ;that the Hindoos, after all, though they have doubtless existed 
from very great antiijuity as an industrious and civilized people, had made no 
great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of magnificence from the 
models furnished by their Maliomelaii con(|Ucrors.’’ 

Another passage in the same letter shews the groundlessness of the murmurs 
and censures vented against the administration of Lord Amherst in regard to 
the Burmese war. We pass by this as supererogatory. 

In a letter dated from Trichinopoly, 1st April 182(5 (two days only before 
his death), the Bishop writes an interesting account of the character of the 
llajah of Tanjorc, a Hindu prince deeply imbued with European literature, — 
the writer of English poetry ! — and of his tutor, the celebrated Schwartz; the 
latter we subjoin, since it contains information as to the number of Christian 
converts in the south of India, which we rejoice to receive upon the warrant 
of such authority as that of Bishop Ilcbcr; 

“ Of Schw'artz and his fifty years’ labour among the heathen, the extra- 
ordinary influence and popularity which he acquired, both with Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, and contending European governments, I need give you no account, 
except that my idea of him has been raised since I came into the south of 
India. I used to suspect that, with many admirable qualities, there was too 
great a mixture pf intrigue in his character, that he was too much of a political 
prophet, and that the veneration which the heathen paid, and still pay him 
(and which, indeed, almost regards him as a superior being, putting crowns and 
burning lights before his statue), was purchased by some unwarrantable com- 
promise with their prejudices. I find 1 was quite mistaken. He was really 
one of the most active and fearless (as he was one of the most successful) 
missionaries who have appeared since the Apostles. To say that he was dis- 

3 R 2 interested 
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interested in regard to money is nothing ; he was perfectly careless of power, 
and renown never seemed to a£Gbct him even, sp far as to jndiice an outward 
show of humility. His temper Was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful ; and 
in his political negotiations (employments which he never sought, but which 
fell in his way) he never pretended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, 
though certainly the successful and judicious, agent of the orphan prince 
intrusted to his care, and from attempting whose conversion to Chnstianity he 
seems to have abstained, from a feeling of honour. His other converts' Werb 
between six and seven thousand, besides those which his predecessors arid 
companions in the cause had brought over. The number is gradually increasing, 
and there are now in the south of India about two hundred Protestant congre- 
gations, the numbers of which have been sometimes vaguely stated at forty 
thousand. I doubt whether they reach fifteen thousand; but even this, all 
things considered, is a great number. The Roman Catholics are considerably 
more numerous, but belong to a lower caste of Indians (for even these Chris- 
tians retain many prejudices of caste), and in point of knowledge and morality, 
are said to be extremely inferior. 

** The Brahmins, being limited to voluntary votaries, have now often Very 
hard work to speed the ponderous wheels of Suon and Bali through the deep 
lanes of this fertile country. This is, however, still the most favoured land 
of Brahminism, and the temples are larger and more beautiful than any which 
1 have seen in Northern India. They are also decidedly older ; but as to 
their vei^ remote age, I am still incredulous.’* 

In the sketch we gave of the history of the departed bishop, vol. xxii, 
p. 380, owing to hasty accumulation and arrangement of materials, one or two 
trifling mistakes were committed, which we take this opportunity of rectifying* 

Bishop Heber was born, liot in 1784, but on the Slst April 1783. He was 
entered of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1800, and was elected a fellow of 
All-Souls about 1810. It was in 180.5, when he was twenty-two years of age, 
that he accompanied Mr. Thornton to Russia, from whence he returned iut 
1807; soon after which he entered holy orders. We were led into our 
mistake by supposing that the travels of Mr. Heber preceded those of Dr. 
Clarke, in whose book are confaiined the valuable remarks from Mr. Ilcber’s 
journal. Dr. Clarke’s travels were not published till several years after they 
were performed. 

We were not aware at the time of writing our sketch, that the bishop 
married the daughter of Dr. Shipley, late Dean of St. Asaph, a relation o/ 
'Lord Combermere; and that, besides his widow, he left two children, to seek 
such consolation as can be found for their irreparable loss in devout submission 
to the will of Providence, and in the aflbetionate and universal demonstrations 
of esteem which his worth has excited. 



MfniTS OF 2>li. GILCHRIST. 

' To the Editor of the Malic Jouhial, 

Sir : I was much gratified to observe in your journal for this monthi the 
kind, yet judicious terms iu which you have editorially spoken of one of the 
most eminent oriental scholars of the present age. It may be affirmed that 
the exercise of a similar discretion and moderation on the part of some public 
functionaries of a former day, when it was in their power to have acted to- 
wards him with- grace and justice, would have been followed by results the very 
reverse of those with which we are fiimiliar. Whether the axiom be universally 
received, it is nevertheless one which is continually manifest, that a sense of 
individual wrongs, accompanied by gratuitous unkindness or incivility, sharpens 
men’s vision in behalf of others, and renders it more microscopic than it 
would, under more favourable circumstances, ever have been. 

It cannot be forgotten, that to the zeal, perseverance, and acumen of Dr. 
Gilchrist, are to be ascribed the coherent form and substance, and the more 
general cultivation than in former times, of the most prevalent language in 
Indm—Hindootianee, No declamation can deprive him of the signal merit of 
having constructed one of the most consistent grammars in existence, from 
materials the most unpromising and heterogeneous; and 1 conceive it will be 
admitted that no man living could attempt to compete with him, cither in 
colloquial exercises, or the more abstruse and difficult points of that language. 
There may be, and indeed is, a variety of opinions as to his system of com- 
municating it and Persian in Roman characters ; but it should be borne in 
mind, that the substitution was designed to facilitate the acquisition of first 
principles, and with them an accuracy of pronunciation, which would in vain 
be attempted with cither of the characters, where, for instance, they must be 
often merely guessed at, without a certainty of being right, when far advanced^ 
and indeed almost proficient : the dificrent sounds attached . to I (ulif) and ^ 
(wao) are examples. 1 could cite proofs, more than sufficient, that those 
objects were, hond-fidc, uniformly accomplished by Dr. Gilchrist, in a degree 
far surpassing that effected by any other system ; and while much could thereby 
be accomplished in a short space, it is well known to those who attended Dr. 
Gilchrist’s lectures, that when so far tveli-grounded, reading in the Arabic and 
Nagrec characters immediately followed, and subsequently the pursuit of 
Persian^ and the rudiments of Arabic, 

As a matter of truth and justice 1 have stated so much ; and 1 have been the 
more prompted to do so, from observing that, since the learned Doctor has 
taken a public and prominent' part at the India House, some conceive them- 
selves at liberty to treat him in a way very different from what he really merits. 
Sarcasm and vituperation are never argumentative, and I believe very rarely 
convincing. The good judgment and distinguished talents of Mr. Atkinson, 
the former editor of the Calcutta Government Gazette^ would, I apprehend, 
have been very differently exercised from those of his successor; and in con- 
tradistinction to his opinions, and those of the editor of the Bmnbay Courier^ 
1 could adduce facts more than there is space for. I received a letter from a 
native, about twelve years since, while with an army of about fi,000 men on 
service, and being then unable to peruse it, I had to inquire who could supply 
my deficiency, and in the extent of that army I could only learn of two officers 
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so qualified ; one of them became afterwards a professor in Fort William 
College, and the other equally distinguished in a different department. Now, 
contrasting the paucity of officers acquainted with native languages in that 
not distant time, with the number of 3 ^oung officers more or less acquainted 
with Ilindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic, in a regiment or a small force, novr- 
a-daj’s, let individuals say from whence they derived their knowledge or taste, 
or their value for them. 

' Sir Thonias Munro is a great authority bn every question relating to the 
wclfkre of India, and I would not, as a much younger man, oppose to his 
opinion any judgment of mine alone; but it so happens that I can qiibte the 
judgment of a late distinguished Commander-in-cliief of that presidency, as 
to studying in England. A cadet accompanied me out a few years since, 
and as he was nearly related to Sir Alexander Campbell, he waited upon him, 
on his arrival, and his observation was remarkable : — “ I hope you have studied 
Ilindoostanee, for nothing can be done without it.’* I need not here state that, 
even in the Madras presidency', that dialect is the military one, almost ex- 
clusively. A friend of mine, whose parents resided in London, studied nearly 
two years under Dr. Gilchrist, before a 2^romucd cadetship was obtained.’ I 
saw him much on his arrival in India, and can truly state, he not only Was 
better versed in the principles of the Uiiidoostance language than most young 
men usually are in their own, but also read with facility the native newspapers, 
and could converse with precision on all ordinary topics with a native. 

I must not trespass on y'our well-filled columns too largely, and I shall 
close by mentioning a circumstance which tends to confirm the estimation in 
which Dr. Gilchrist’s rules and principles arc held. The late Col. Taylor, 
Professor of Ilindoostanee, &c. in the College of Fort William, told me, in 
answer to a question, that although they did not use Dr. Gilchrist’s works in 
the college, they were entirely governed by his princi[)les in the books used 
for Hindoostanee. This, from a professor, and the author of a dictionary of 
that language, as well as other works, is a testimony, I conceive, of no small 
value ; more particularly as students in the college arrived in the possession of 
more or less of the principles acquired in England. 

I am. Sir, Your’s, Ax*. 

Amicus ViiaiTATis. 

March I3th, 1837. 


THE DEW. 

From the Suklih'tmnfHrtUi. 

Like virtue in a woman lost to shame ; 

Like the light cloud that dims the chastest fame ; 
Like harlots’ love, or levity in brides ; 

Like joy in hearts where wickedness abides ; 
Like marriage-broils where true affection ties ; 

So short-lived is the Dew,— -when born it dies. 
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V THE BOMBAY PRESS. 

Oi/a last number, in which we adverted to the unaccountable series of* 
hostilities between the Bench of Bombay and other parties, had scarcely 
issued from tlic press, when the particulars of another occurrence reached us, 
not less remarkable than any of those to which we alluded. 

In pp, 392 ct seq. will be found a report of some curious proceedings in 
the Supreme Court of Bombay, on an indictment for libel, preferred by the 
Rev. Mr, Davies against Capt. Miller, which the grand jury twice ignored. The 
editor of the Bombay Courier (the official journal) having been reproached, hy 
certain Calcutta newspapers, with omitting, from improper motives, a report 
of the proceedings in the Supreme Court of Bombay respecting the regulations 
for the press,* departed, on the occasion of the proceedings in the case above- 
mentioned, from his customary rule of silence, and inserted a report, which, 
it appears, was furnished by one of the grand jury. 

Assured, as no doubt the editor felt himself, of having secured an accurate 
statement of what passed, and of not violating the express instructions given 
him (he says) by the proprietors of the paper, that “ nothing should be inserted 
that was likely to give offience to the Supreme Court,” he must have been 
mightily surprised to find that, with all his caution, he trod upon the verge of ruin. 

On the 16th September, as soon as the judges, Sir Edward West and Sir 
C. Chambers — (Sir R. Rice being absent from the presidency) — had taken their 
seats, the former adverted to the report in the unfortunate Courier, 

We have before us two accounts of what fell from the judges on this 
occasion : one of the reports appears to have been furnished by the court Uselj\ 
to the Bombay Gazette (a paper hostile to the Courier and to the govcruincnt 
party); the other report w^as transmitted to, and published in, the Bengal 
llurkaruy the editor of which paper states that he received it from a Bombay 
correspondent, who assured him that it was a correct report of what occurred. 

We shall first insert the judge.s’ report, which is prefaced in the Bombay 
Gazette^ — the paper we again observe opposed to the Courier^ and the vehicle 
chosen by the judges (if we correctly understand what follows) — by these 
remarks : — 

In publishing, as we now do, the observations of the honourable the 
judges in the Supreme Court on Saturday last, we feel bound publicly to avow 
the practical difficulty we have experienced, notwithstanding the skill and 
assiduity of our reporters, in obtaining on the present, and indeed on former 
occasions also, satisfactory reports (i. e, to all parties) of the proceedings in 
court. The present may be considered as coming from the most authentic 
sources ; but we must at the same time candidly acknowledge, that it does not 
coincide in all respects with that received from our reporters,' 

Supreme Court, Saturday, Sept, 16 /A.— The chief justice, upon taking his seat, ob- 
served, that he held in liis hand the government newspaper, the Courier, in which he 
was sorry to observe a very gross misstatement of the proceedings of the court. The 
account of w'hat had passed in court at the sessions, with respect to the bill against 
Capt. Miller for a libel, was full of errors ; but particularly bis (tlic chief justice's) 
address to the grand jury on their last presentment. lie was made to say, << that there 

was 

* The editor of the Bombajf Courier, in justifying himself against the charge of omitting this report 
at the direction of the government (which he dlsth»ctly denies), alleges the dilhculty of publishing a 
perfectly accurate reiK>rt, such as would not give “the slightest oft’ence” to the judges, and the appre- 
hensions arising from “ recent occurrences fresh In tlu^ editor’s recollection,” as the grounds for omitting 
the account of those proceedings. 
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was nothing irregular in the prosecutor adopting proceedings against them (thi^.griuul 
jury), if he thought there was any nusconduct on their pwt.” Aggin, that they wero 
not punishable wider the circumstances :*'-^¥iheteaA he had repieated, again and agfMP, 
that no proceeding could be had against the grand jury ; but that Uiough a . party who 
supposed himself aggrieved could not proceed against them, or question their conduct 
for the purpose of criminating them, ho might question it incidentally and- eollaterally, 
for the purpose of obtaining justice for himself; and might make the supposed mis- 
conduct of the grand jury in throwing out a bill, the ground for a motion for a crimi- 
nal information, in the same matter as appeared by tbo several precedents produced 
from the Crown Office upon, tlie debate in tlie House of Commons on Mr. Plunl^tt’s 
(attorney-general for Ireland) having filed a criminal inforination after a bill had been 
thrown out. The chief justice said this misstatement mig/U possWly he the rcsu.lt 
Mistake; and he should have been more inclined to tliink so, had it net been far a very 
imjirojter paragrajdi in another part (f the same paper ; he said he tdluded to the article 
containing an extract from Afr, Mill, His lordship also observed, that there had been 
mistakes in the account which the Gaxetlc had given of the same proceedings ; but that 
it was clear, from the introduction to the report, that these were mere mistakes, and not 
wilfid misstate metus. His lordsliip concluded by saying, that he intended this merely 
as a warning, that if this was intended as a commencement of misrepresentation of the 
court's proceedings, the court would at least fne the etUtor and proprietors, be they who 
they might, to such extent as might be necessary to prevent a repetUuni of such jiractiee. 

Sir diaries Chambers. << X am sure I do not wish to add any thing in the way of 
vituperation or censure to what has fallen from the chief justice ; but I wisli to take 
this opportunity of eiiplaining the part of the report which relates to me. 1 think it 
not correct ; and to shew how incorrect it is, I will point out a part of the last speech, 
attributed to me. I am made to say, that I thought .that a criminal information might 
be moved for after a bill had been Ignored. Now, a» far as I can recollect, and I think 
I am pretty accurate, I did not ipention a word abeput a criminal information. Wliat 
I said was, that after a bill had been ignored by one grand jury, it might be presented 
to any number of successive grand juries; and my inforence from that was, that neither 
Mr. Graham nor his client could be considered as guilty of any offence in law, by inv> 
peaching tha finding of the present grand jury ; and the whole of this argument has 
been omitted. I could also point out other inaccuracies ; but with reference to the 
report, it ought to be consider^, first, that it was a partial report — professedly partial 
report, and that by a grand jury roan, a party highly interested ; and, secondly, that the 
report is by n person who is not a lawyer. I believe, moreover, that the place from 
which I am in the habit of addressing the graild jury is so distant, tliat it is very 
possible that they hear indistinctly what 1 say, and receive, consequently, irapresstons 
which I do pot wish to convey." 

The above report was not inserted in the Gazelle till four days after the 
remarks were delivered. We now add the report from the HurJearu ot what 
fell from Sir E. West, in which will be observed some remarkable pecultarUisSt 
showing a wilful misrepresentation somewhere ; 

The Chief Justice.—'* I think it necessary to take public notice of a gross misstate^ 
inent tliat appears in the government paper of to:.day (the Courier) of what I said iO' the 
grand jury at the last sessions. I call it the government paper, because the govemmeiit 
resolution at die head of die paper proves it ; and I have to say, that if this is to be the 
eommenceinent of a course of proceeding, and these misrepresentations of the * course 
proceedings are intended to be persisted in, T wiU pUmsh the edUar and the jftroprietors, 
bath by fine and imprisonment, now that we have the means'in our power of finding em 
who they are. I am made to say, in diis report of a grand juiyman, what It is imw 
possible any judge could have betrayed such geess igoorenee of tbe lgl^as to havfl^^^^ 

I never stated, as die report would seem to imply, tliat proceedings could be adopted 
agaiqst a grand juiy for misconduct in the disdiarge of their duty. Wh^ I Bq|d| ^ 
grand jury was this:—* You, gentlemen, are by law exempted, your nra not nmei^We 
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you tnhyhc guUtyof, Mlthoagh in 
ifiAy-lie rc'pi^feniiti^f^ but tboisgh flity^ were exempted, I said,' ond not 
iflreetly tliemselves, yet their conduct might inci- 

' l^htallj^iibd’Mlhtehllly be open to be queHtioncd, and I instanced the proceedings in 
‘IreKittd/'yeiatiteto the attacles bn tlie Eord Lieutenant, and the ex-officio information 
filed ly the Attorney General against the rioters^ and of its being filed in 
cons^uehcb of the grand jury having refused to find bills against them ; and that when 
it'^as' cbbijilhined of in ParKament as unconstitutional, eighteen cases were cited by 
thb Attorney Oeneral in support of the measure, in every one of which criminal infor. 
ibatfons Aad iiceh granted, bn the ground of the grand jury having improperly ignored 
bilis. The Whole of those proceedings arc in the Parliamentary Debates of 1823. The 
report' of What I said to the grand jury betrays tlie grossest ignorance of law in the 
reporter, or must have proceeded from a wilful intention to misrepresent. To suppose 
that a judge could, at tills time of day, hare told a grand jury what I am reported to 
btiVe said ! it betrays an ignorance that a mere novice in the law could not have shewn, 
atid l therefore' cannot believe the report to have come from a grand juryman; but, 
whoever is the author, the misstatement, I think, must have been made by mistake and 
through ignorance. However, I now give this public Warning, that if these misrepre- 
scntatibrls arc' persevered in, T will certainly punish lioth the editor and proprietors, by 
fine, and also by imprisonment, unless privileged persons. 

“ There is another remark I have to make upon another part of the Cnvrier of to- 
day : it is in regard to an extract it has made from a work of Mr. Mill (the author of 
Britisii India), relative to judges and reports of law proceedings. Now, that is a very 
indecent rcniiirk to be inserted in a public paper, and much more indecent in a govern- 
ment paper. If the whole «/* whdt Mr» MiU has wriitivt about Judges and law had been 
Ikserted, I know where the editor of that paper would be now, or in a day or two, at least. 
The newspaper some time ago piiblislied a report of these same proceedings, 

^hd' though in that report there W'cre some slight inaccuracies, yet the editor, in tlie 
introductory part of it, professes that he could give but the substance of what fell from 
the judges, and not tlie tenor of their speeches and their exact words, as he had not 
bceO able to obtain them ; but no such apology appears in the paper of to-day for the 
speeches of the judges. 

** I repeat, fliat if these misrepresentations arc persisted in, I wiR certainly punish both 
tl^c editor and the proprietcfts, be they who they may** 

,, 7he . extract froiii Mr. Mill’s history,, the insertipn of which {according to 
both roporU) was an act of impropriety on the part of the editor of the 
Courierf was the following, preceded by the paragraph prefixed. to it: 

As the perils of publishing law proceedings here have been particularly alluded to, 
a^d admitted, both by Ludawhisky (a writer in an adverse paper) and ourselves, we beg 
to observe that tliat perU is not confined to India, but is also experienced in England, 
as is exemplified in the following quotation from the historian of India, in his Essay on 
Government': 

* In England, where there is no definition of libel, and where the judges, therefore, 
M allowed to punish, under the name of libel, whatever writing they do not liliLe, the 
ptiaishitient of unfavourable observations bn t)ie conduct of a judge-^nay, in some 
Inattncesy and those of the highest importance, the simple report of bis proceedingsr-is 
treated as one of the most heinous of all possible offences. No wonder ! allow judges, 
or. nlbw any men, to frame laws, and Uiey will frame them, if they can, to answer 
their .own. purposes. Who would not, if be could, make a law to protect himself from 
joenifiMi ; more especially >be were a man disposed to act in such, a way as to deserve 
• censiawi* V i, 

' ''Thaf difeiitfi||kih being made by it grand juryman, proves "either 

jiidgiSf dllbtit Uiiiirdi^s tbciUsblvesr ih a trfhnner to be clearly undcr- 
fitySd'By ihB&^whoib Ihfejf iirfJreitsbd;^ was a wilful luisiepre- 

sefiiatibni' which, ’ unACT cifciiintoiccs, It i.s l?afcl*!:o believe. 

Asiatic Journ, Vol.XXIII. No. 13C. 3 S 
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The chief discrepancy between the two reports just inserted, consists in the 
omission in the former of the threat implied in > the words — “ If the whole of 
what Mr. Mill has written about judges and law had been inserted, I know where 
the editor of that paper would be now, or in a day or two at least expressions 
which indicate such a total want of judicial propriety, that we must be sceptical 
on this point. It is observable, however, that in the other report, the chief 
justice intimates that he would, at least, fine the editors and proprietors to 
such an extent as might be necessary. 

We forbear to quote any of the remarks made upon this occasion by a certain 
portion of the Calcutta press, whose exultations at the late liberal opinions ” 
of the Bombay bench have been suddenly checked ; nor shall we speculate 
upon the revulsion of feeling which those persons will undergo in this country 
who have been eulogizing “ the King of England’s most upright and learned 
chief justice and his Majesty’s other judges of Bombay,” upon the supposition, 
no doubt, that those functionaries were hostile to arbitrary power in the 
abstract, and would be as unwilling to exercise a control over the press, by 
fining to an unlimited extent, without intervention of jury, as to invest the 
Government with that additional check upon licentious publication, which a 
Privy Council has approved for another part of India. If the report in the 
Hurkaru were correct (which, out of regard to the characters of the judges, 
we arc bound to doubt), we should, indeed, be tempted to contrast the threat 
conveyed in the commencement of Sir E. West’s remarks with the following 
opinion of Mr. Justice Chambers, when the press regulations were rejected : * 
It may be said that the power of sending British subjects home extends to 
those residing in the presidencies as well as to others : but it must be remarked, 
that this power, as it has been exercised over the press, has probably never 
been in the contemplation of the Legislature at all.” 

We are very unwilling to prolong a topic like this, which is far from being 
a pleasing one ; we leave the subject, therefore, with the hope that the bad 
spirit, which seems to exist at the little island of Bombay, will speedily subside. 

The Bengal Hurkaru speaks of a prevailing rumour which explains the 
mutual bickerings at Bombay, namely, that two separate interests at that 
presidency have each a paper a little under its control. If this be the fact, 
God forbid that the judges should be one of these parties : but we could not 
believe this, even if it were directly asserted. 

We cannot forbear a remark upon the disadvantageous situation in which 
the press of Bombay is placed by the rejection of the lately offered Regulations. 
&y their adoption an editor who offended, in the opinion of the government, 
could have been punished by the suppression of his paper ; but now, by the 
interposition of the ^ King of England’s most upright and learned chief justice 
and his Majesty’s other judges,” the poor editor will be transmitted : a penalty 
beyond all comparison more severe than the other; yet the bench (though of 
opinion that the Legislature never contemplated such a power oyer the press,) 
is content it should be exercised, and has been the cause of its exertion by the 
government in the only case which has happened. ,. Sq. much, for the merit 
of defending the editors from “ shackles,” ascribed so undeservedly to the 
Supreme Court i 
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THE BRAHMAPUTRA RIVER. 

The following very interesting and important additions to tlie particulars 
respecting the source of this river given in our two last volumes,* appear in 
the Government Gazette of Calcutta. 


The supposed source of the Brahmaputra has been visited, and Captain 
Bedford, of the Survey Department, is the first European who has penetrated 
to the Brahma Kund^ the reservoir in which, according to Hindu legend, the 
infant river-God, the son of Brahma, was cradled. The Kund, however, is 
not the source of the river, and is situated on this side of the hills, near 
the opening through which the stream issues. The river, within the first 
range of the hills, flows from the south-east, but from what point precisely is 
yet to be ascertained.f 

The following is the voyage up the Brahmaputra to which we referred, 
and which is of high geographical interest on various accounts. The course 
of the river is altogether a novelty, and the supposed source, the Brahma 
Kimd, is now for the first time the subject of European testimony. The 
source of the river within the hills is no longer doubtful, and it does not rise 
from the sacred reservoir. We are not satisfied, however, that the 
Kund here described is the genuine Kund. The legendary account of this 
spot, which is to be found in great detail in the Kalika Puran, specifies a vast 
number of remarkable rocks and mountains in the vicinity, of which the fol- 
lowing narrative presents no trace. We should have expected some shrine of 
the goddess Kamahhya at this place, in addition to those she has in other parts 
of Asam, of which she is the tutelary deity. That the natives consider the 
Brahma Kund now visited, to be the sacred pool, is no doubt correct, but 
Asam ceased for so many centuries to be Hindu, that the legendary fables of 
the faith are, like its practices, forgotten. 

The route followed on this occasion commenced at the Kundil Mukh, and 
proceeded along the main stream of the Brahmaputra : on the lid and 4th of 
March, the Balijan, Now Dihing, and Tonga Panec rivulets, were passed, and 
a portion of the river was now entered, running cast from Sadiya, which is 
yet a blank upon the latest maps. The Brahmaputra, although of considerable 
breadth and depth in some ])laccs, is hence constantly broken by rocks, 
separated into diflerent small branches by islands of various extent, and tra- 
versed by abrupt and numerous falls. The water is in general beautifully 
clear ; but becomes turbid after rain, which even in the month of March, is 
frequent and heavy. After every shower, the river rises and rushes down 
with an accelerated impetuosity, which it is difficult to stem : several of the 
boats in the excursion to which w'e advert, were sunk, and some of the 
people drowned. Imminent danger of such a catastrophe was an every-day 
occurrence. 

On the 10th of March, the course pursued left the main stream, and pro- 
'ededed up the Sukato, a detached branch on the right bank of the Brahma- 
putra, and, like that, intersected by rapids, and endlessly subdivided by islets 
and rocks. No signs of life were observable in this part of the journey, and 
although thS^ banks were covered with thick forests, but few birds or beasts 
disturbed their solitude. The Sukato forms with the Brahmaputra, or 'Bor 

Lohit 

* Sec Asiatic Joum, vol. xxi, pp. 52, IOC; vol. xxii, p. 170. t C'«?. Coi*. tiaz. Sept. 11. 
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Lohit, an extensive island, the greater part of which is impenetrable 
but there is oue village on it^ pf some extent,^ named Chata^ inhabited by - 
Mismees, who are of more peaceable habits than the mountain tribe of the 
same appellation. In dress, ornaments, and features, they do not differ niar> 
terially from the Mismees on the Dipung. Their arms were the dhao, bows 
and arrows, and spears, and one man had a powerful cross-bow, with a pieice 
of ivory neatly inlaid above the trigger. Their travelling bags, covered with 
the strong fibres of the Sawa tree, resembling very coarse hair, completed their 
marching apparatus. They are not very choice in their diet, and the musk 
beetle is an article of their food of very common use. This insect is found in 
great numbers along the Brahmaputra and its branches ; it lurks in the day 
under stones and rocks, and takes wing chiefly at night; the smell is very 
powerful and offensive. The Mismees merely reject the head, and then dress 
the insect with their vegetable viands. 

After a tedious voyage of eighteen days, during which nearly forty rapids were 
passed, the course returned on the 2Bth March to the Bor Lohit, or Brahma- 
putra. The Siikato opens above a rapid in the main stream, which is pronounced 
by the natives impracticable, and it has every appearance of being so. At this 
point the river, now confined to a single branch, takes a northerly direction, and 
passes under the first range of hills. It runs in one part close below a perpen- 
dicular cliff of this range, from sixty to eighty yards high, and covered with soil and 
forest. The current at this point is strong, and its volume considerable ; large 
rocks project from four to six feet above the current, which have evidently 
been rolled down from a distance, as the hills near at hand, from two hundred 
and fifty to four hundred feet high, are composed of earth and small stones. 
The banks are every where clothed with forest, in which the dhak or kinsuka 
{htUea frondoia) is conspicuous. This tree, along the upper part of the 
Brahmaputra, grows to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and its clusters of 
scarlet flowers, contrasted with the large white and fragrant blossoms of the 
koleea creeper, form a rich ornament of the scenery. The left bank of the 
river, below where it issues from the hil|s, is composed of loose granite blocks, 
occasionally resting on felspar, partially decomposed; the strata are in some 
places horizontal, but in others they are much broken, as if undermined and 
fallen into the stream. In a dry stone bed was observed a large detached 
block, twenty-five feet long, eighteen high, and nearly the same breadth. 
It is difficult to conceive by what means so ponderous a body could have been 
precipitated into its present position. There are several other large rocks 
immediately below where the Lohit issues from the hills, by which it is separated 
into several small channels; Imt at the point where these unite, its general 
breadth is two hundred feet, and it flows with great force and volume. The 
course of the river behind the first range is concealed from view by a projecting 
rock jetting into the river, beneath which it rushes as from a fall, with much 
foam and noise. Behind this, the river is. said to be free from rapids, and to 
flow quietly along a gentle slope, which report ie confirmed by the shelving 
outline of the distant hills. The river is also said to change its course behind 
the first range, and to flow from the soutb^aot under some small hills, beyond 
wbicha higher range appears, with the enowymoenitiuns in the distance. 

After some ineffectual attempts to open a passage to the supposed bead of 
the river, the Deo Panee, or Brahma ^nd (the.*‘ divine water,’! or " well q£ 
Brahma”), which it was known was not remote, and after some unsuccessful 
efforts to reach the villages, the smoke of which was perceptible. on:? die 
neighbouring hills, a communication was at last effected with the Mismees: of 
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DUle^ a village about a day’s journey from the left bank, as well as with the 
Gaum, bf Tikla, the* head-man of the Brahma KunJ village, in whose com- 
pany U viait was paid to the reservoir on the 4th of April. This celebrated 
reservoir is on the left bank of the river: it is formed by a projecting rock, 
which runs up the river nearly parallel to the bank, and forms a good sized 
poo^ that receives two or three small rills fVom the hills immediately above it. 
When seen from the land side, by which it is approached, the rock has much 
the appearance of an old Gothic ruin, and a chasm about half-way up, which 
resembles a cai*vcd window, assists the similitude. At the foot of the rock is 
a rude stone scat ; the ascent is narrow, and choked with jungle ; half-way up 
is another kind of seat, in a niche or fissure, where olferings arc made ; still 
higher up, from a tabular ledge of the rock, a fine view is obtained of the 
Kiind, the river, and the neighbouring hills : access to the summit, which re- 
sembles Gothic pinnacles and spires, ia, utterly impracticable : the summit is 
called the Doo Barcc, or dwelling of the Deity. From the rock the descent 
leads across a kind of glen, in the bottom of which is the large reservoir, to 
the opposite main land, in the ascent of which is a small reservoir about three 
feet in diameter, which is fed by a rill of beautifully clear water, and then 
pours its surplus into its more extensive neighbour below. The large Kund is 
about seventy feet long, by thirty feet wide. Besides Brahma Kund and Deo 
Panee, the place is also termed Purbut Kathnr, in allusion to the legend of 
Parasurama having opened a passage for the Brahmaputra, through the hills, 
with a blow of his kat’iiar, or axe. The offerings made at this holy spot are 
very miscellaneous, and many of them very incompatible with the ordinary 
Hindu belief; as fowls and cows. Whatever, indeed, is eaten by the minister, 
is supposed acceptable to the deity ; and the Mismees of this part of the 
country Have no prejudices in the article of food, eating beef and pork, and 
every variety of flesh and fowl. The visitors to the reservoir do not seem to 
be numerous or opulent. 

The village of Dillce consists of about tivelve houses erected on platforms, 
from thirty to forty feet long : the lower part of the building is occupied by the 
cattle, which form the sustenance of the people, besides Indian corn, marwa, 
and yams. The Mismees also grow mustard, pepjjer, cotton, and tobacco, 
but rice apparently is not cultivated. A 8|)irit is made from marwa : it is also 
ground to a coarse flour and mixed with Indian corn, and then forms the com- 
monest article of food in use. The Dillee Mismees also eat the musk beetles, 
squeezing them betw^een two stones, and then grilling them. The women are 
not at all reserved or kept concealed : they are rather fair and of good stature, 
with pleasing features. They dress like tlie Kamtees and Assamese. The 
lueti in general are well-made and athletic, with rather fair complexions. ^ The 
country is well-peopled, and a number of villages are scattered over it, of 
which the Dillee Gaum is said to hold authority over twenty. The Tikla of 
Brahma Kund, who was met on this occasion, is the youngest of three 
brothers^ who equally share in the offerings made at the shrine. Both chiefs 
and people displayed entire fearlessness, and confidence in their visitors, and 
every disposition to treat them with hospitality. Want of supplies, however, 
prevented any stay at this point, and rendered a prompt return to Sadiya indis- 
pensablc, which was effected by the 11th of April. The cloudy and rainy 
weather that (Prevailed during the greater part ^ of the route, was too un- 
favourable for observation, to admit of any latitudes being laid down with 
confidence. The only point ascertained is the head of the Siikato branch, 
which is in bV m The general range of the thermometer during the 

route 
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route was 57^ to 65^ ; but this seems to have been ascribable to the tohtiiiucd 
rain, accompanied by easterly and north-easterly blasts from thfe neighbdufibg 
mountaiiis. When the sun was out the heat was intense. On the 30th March 
the thermometer, at noon, in the tent, was 102°.* 

The progress of geographical discovery on our ribrth-</ast frontier h^ 
assimilated itself to the development of a well-wrought tale, Sn whieh ex- 
pectation is kept alive by a succession of incidents, promising, yet retarding, the 
denouement, and disappointing expectation only to excite curiosity. In the 
same manner we have been constantly coming upon the sources of the Brahma- 
putra, without attaining them, and at the same time, determining a variety of 
new and interesting points, which, although not the ultimate object of inquiry, 
have not defrauded it of its legitimate reward. 

A recent excursion to the east of B^iddiya has, wc learn, been prosecuted by 
Lieut. Wilcox, who, in the first instance, proceeded up the branch of the river 
called the Thenga Pani, or Thenga Nadi. After passing the Mora Tenga 
Marbar, and Disavi, the stream diminished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, 
and the navigation was stopped by trees that had fallen into the river, or across 
it. Like all the streams east of Saddiya, it abounds with rapids, and from the 
great inclination of its bed, it never overflows the banks, although they arc 
low. The whole tract through which it flows is said to be highly fertile, but 
the country is thinly peopled, and the lands scantily cultivated. Such is the 
want of labourers in the fields, that the Sinhfc chiefs are obliged to put their 
hands to the plough themselves. 

The Thenga Nadi, from this description, has not contributed to the de- 
termination of the origin of the main stream^ and we had lately an oppor- 
tunity of shewing that it docs not rise from the reservoir on the Lohit, on 
this side of the mountains, to which the dcsigpiation of Brahma Kuud is now 
applied. In the account wc published in our paper of the 21st of September, 
it was stated that the river was seen flowing down a gentle slope for a considera- 
ble distance within the first range of bills runoing from the south-east : on the 
present occasion, it has been ascertained from oral, but apparently trustworthy 
information, that the Brahmaputra rises by two branches, one to the north 
and the other to the cast, the Talooka and the Tolooding. The former is the 
smallest of the two, and its water is impure. It skirts the hills, which run 
off northward, and its banks are thinly peopled. The Talooding has villages 
on both banks : it has its source in a snowy mountain in the Khana Deba’s 
country, from the opposite side of which issues the Irawadi. The conflux of 
both is said to be within the frontiers of the Lama’s country, one day beyond 
Sitti, on the boundary, which latter is eight days’ journey from Taecn. Tacen 
is the third village on the route from the Meesmee country to that of the 
Lama ; but it is sometimes made in one day’s march from Challa, on the 
Thenga, by a difficult path that passes by the Brahma Kund : this route, 
however, is impracticable for travellers with baggage or burthens. At Taeeh" 
the river is crossed by a cane suspension bridge, and cattle may proceed along 
the remainder of the road in a circuitous direction. Bameya, the seventh 
stage on this route, is described as an immense hill, which can only be crossed 
in a direct line with the assistance of ropes. 

The sources of other principal branches of the Lohit or Brahmaputra 

Proper, 
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Prppefj, as asj^pf the great southern portion, the Bor Dching, arc, how- 
cvQr) still uniictieriniiiccU Of the latter, nothing has yet been published: of 
the ^rmer|. some additional inforination has been obtained, but it requires 
venfication. The sources of the Dihong are apparently not far from the 
frontiers of the Lama’s country, as . the Mcesmccs, situated on the former, 
carry on an active trafEc with the latter. Of a more important branch, the 
Dibong^ the Bor Abors confidently assert, that it flows from the west, and 
that a lake through which, or from which, it issues, gives rise to the Soobuii- 
sliceree also. The description, however, seems to be rather incompatible with 
the assertion, that in the north-westerly route to the Lama’s territory, the 
Dibong is crossed from east to west at the twelfth stage, and then left. 

Similar reports have been received on this, as on other occasions, of a very 
considerable river skirting the further side of the hills, to which the term Sri 
Lohit is applied. It is said to flow from east to west, a direction that would 
disunite it from any possible communication with the rivers of Asam ; but 
this is probably an error, and the river, if not altogether a nonentity, may 
possibly be the Irawndi. The Sri Lohit is said to have been crossed by the 
posterity of Khunling and Khunlac, the heaven-descended founders of the 
family which to the period of the Burman invasion governed Asam. It may 
possibly, therefore, be a river of merely mythological origin.* 


* Cal * Goo , Caz ,, November 2. 


EAST-INDIA MEDICAL SERVICE. 

To the Editor of the Asmlic Journal, 

Sir: Your correspondent, a medical officer on furlough, in his letter to 
you of the 8tli ultimo, published page 339 of your last number for March, in 
stating the [icnsion of chaplains of the Eust-Iiulia Company’s service on re- 
tirement at £300 per annum, after fifteen years’ service in India, has not 
adverted to the increased remuneration to chaplains, from the pension of 
Major, £39S, to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, £305, per annum, after fifteen 
years’ service in India, published in the second edition of the East-Iiidia 
Register, corrected to 26th October 1826, viz. 

The pension, or remuneration for services, on retirement, of chaplains, and of 
surgeons, is as follows : 

A member of the Medical Board, after two years’ service as such, and from 

thirty-two to thirty-six years’ service in India per annum £500 O 

A superintending surgeon, after two years* service as such, and after from thirty 

to thirty- two years* service ill India..... 300 O 

A surgeon, after from seventeen to thirty years’ service in India, the pay of 

captain, lOs. 6d. per day 192 12 

A chaplain, after fifteen years’ service in India, the pay of Lieutenant- Colonel, 

!£1. per day 36S O 

A Surgeon op the Company’s Service on Furlough. 
London, 15l/i March 1827* 
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Inquiry t^e State of the Indian Army, with Suggettions from itfi Itnprofc^ 
.meni, and the MMiablishment of a fd^tary Police for India, Byr WAT.;ren 
BAn£NACR» Esq,, Captain Bengal Army* London, 189G. 8vo, pp. 

Tims subject treated of in this work is highly interesting to n vety lai^e 
portion of the Anglo-Indian public; and to tlie remainder, those, namely, who 
have no direct personal or professional feeling therein, it cannot epptor of 
slender importance. Who can doubt that our empire in the East, as it hbs 
been acquired, so it is, and must continue to he, upheld^ mahily at least, by 
tnnitary’ strength ? It follows then, that whatsoever tends, in any degree, to 
impair the efficacy of that source of power, as well as any suggestions calcu- 
lated to promote its efficiency, ought to command the attention of ail, and 
the'especial notice of the Government. 

The extraordinary constitution of the Indian army,— a body of 270,000 
men,* employed to keep their fellow countrymen in subjection to foreigners, 
and governed by a few aliens interspersed throilgbout its mass,— calls for active 
and unremitted observation, not merely of tiie aggregate, but of its con- 
stituent yet discordant parts. Without such care, this curiously compacted 
fabric might be liable to sudden shocks, which would threaten its subversion. 

Like every part of our Eastern governmeht, the Indian army was based 
upon a foundation too narrow for the dimensions which it has acquired 
through successive augmentations ; but, unliki the various departments of civil 
government, a military establishment is not readily susceptible of change or 
partial correction in its essentials. The sti^rn inflexibility of military dis- 
cipline, which is jealous of complaint, and, theoretically, forbids discussion, 
tends to keep the governing power long ignorant of defects injurious to the 
subordinate parts of the system, which are adapted to it per force ; and whdn 
discovered, the evils have perhaps become Inveterate, or admit of cure only 
1)y expedients which are too inconvenient or ^o costly to be readily adopted: 

That there are defects and practical evils in the present military system of 
India, so far as the European officer is concerned, cannot be disputed by any 
person conversant with the subject, or who has had an opportunity of mixtrig 
with individuals of that gallant body, which has jieen aptly called the soul of 
* our Indian army: many serious defects in that system have been pointed out 
by writers In this jonmal. There must be some foundation for complaints so 
universal : and when it is considered that the East-India Company, though 
often charged with all the blemishes of our Eastern government, possess but 
very imperfect means of obviating many of the objections raised against their 
militaiy system, and that they cannot foresee in how short a time its entire 
administration may be taken from them, we are inclined to surmise that the 
Directors themselves may be passive from other motives than a conviction that 
it does not require change and improvement. 

In the mean time the public are indebted to t^se indi viduals who, being com- 
petent to the tesk, and actuated by a proper spirit^ develope the defects of .|he 
Indian military system, and suggest expedients for its improvement. For 
these reasons we thin|; that Capt. Badpnach has not pnly conferred a boon 
upon his brother oftos, but upon the couhtri all^ge^ ^ 
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before U8. We ire not prepared to concur with him in 1111 his yiews^.iiut there, 
are none which do not d^ef'ye^skkratkuK - We are glad tor j^erceivo tbat^ 
he disavows (in effect) all connexion with the body of censurers by wholesale^' 
who condemn whatever is, merely because it is. “ Even the system of which' 
r complain,** he candidly says,' “ the injurious effbcts of which I am an^otis' 
Co pfess upon public attention, was, I know, framed with, the best . and 
kiiidest' motives. Events 'which could hardly have been calculated upon have 
rendered that injurious, which was intended, if not calculated, to be* ser- 
.ticreble4” 

- We shall endeavour to give the reader a succinct sketch of the opinions of 
Capt. Badenacb: .our space, we fear, will not permit us to discuss them. : 

, The defects in the Indian military system are attributed by Capt. Badenach*; 
(who confines himself chiefly to the Bengal army) to its original organizatioh: 
in 1796 ; and he thinks them excusable on account of the peculiar state of affairs 
at that period. The chief defects were, its unavoidable tendency to occasion 
a paucity of officers, and its faulty scheme' of promotion. With respect to; 
the first,; the number of; officers to each corps was even then too small but 
the army liad at that time no commissariat and other necessary departments,, 
which drain the Company’s line to officer them to Such a degree that, at the 
Commenceinent of a campaign, a Bengal regiment (1,000 strong) has often no- 
more than one field officer, one captain, and six or seven subalterns. This- 
(fiiiiThution of the iniml>er of officers with their corps arises also from the* 
drafts for irregular corps and^ staff appointments : the former Capt. B. doca'- 
not consider, generally speaking, as “ a very efficient or even safe sort of 
to employ.”' With regard to ;the staff appointihents, although hc'is 
itensible that the employment of officers in such situations proceeds from the^ 
most liberal princifyles (as the Company cannot confer either honours or 
high rank OB dieir military servants), yet he thinks other means might be found 
fb’ FCMmrd :officer3 which would be equally to their own satisfaction and less: 
prejudicial to the service. He proposes to raise veteran regiments and attach, 
rhe staff officers exclusively to tirem ; such. corps would also afford a provision' 
for ^tbe native soldiery. Afier taking away such officers, he recommends that; 
^ army should- be levelled, aod future removals from one corps to another 
be disallowed: staff employ to be, as at present, open to all the service.. 
He adds;/ 

! The only fair plan is to let officers take their chance with' their corps, as is done in 
all Other services, and why riot iii this? Wo need go no further for a model flian that 
atniywith which the Company's isconstantly obliged to act; the success that has attend-^ 
did Its operations against the finest troops in the world, is the surest test of the 
cleney of its organization. 

The greatest defect in the system of 1796^ according to Capt. Badenacb, 
vi^ that which impeded promotion, and which, though lately much amended, 
still keeps an officer too long in the junior ranks, whereby he is often unfit for 
service when promotion arrives. 

; With, very fow exceptions the junior field officers have been from twenty-five to 
thirty years in Indw, and the seniors from forty-five to fifty years, a period of time 
which few, ver^ few, men in any climate, but paKicularly in India, are capable 

; » ^ offloen was fixed for a native icghnent of two battalions, sixteen, 
hniidiefi nmi. u fa the Klnfi’S'iervioe fbt a regiment amounting to six or wven hundVdl. At present 
theidvi^e Intt mrelve hundred and one efficient officers to the wlnde' regular army of two hondted 

tMauifod. Kotmom; in than. QNeeqictent European offi^ tome hufKlred and •lxty;flycin^ 
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of QHidi'OXQrtion, 2Seal for th? service wiU oflen.be found elfn 9 et.|he onl:^. necjns^ 
qunlitjr the pfiicers will retain, and blame is frequently attached to tlie individual^ 
VhicU a b^ie more discriir^ination and closer examination of facts* would have attVf- 
buted to die real cause, an im{i roper or^nization, that places it , oiit of the* poWeir bf 
the individuj|d either to advaiice hiitiself in the service, or to get outof ittiTl Ibng afler 
lie j|s unfit for it. Ahd as long as this system is, as heretofore, undeviatinjgly adliet^ 
iof almost all the ^nerals, colonels, and many of tlie field officers, wilt be foiutid 
totally itiifit for active field service. 


The injurious effects of this part of the system arc particularly described by 
Capt,. B, : Company’s officers are superseded by those in his Majesty’s service 
far their juniors in standing; and the former are shut out from high militvy 
honours, to which they have the strongest claims, owing to their not being 
able to reach the prescribed rank of major-general, though ‘‘ many of the 
lieutenant-colonels have served upwards of some of whom 
have been doing the duty of general officers for more than ten years. The 
following remarks upon this head are the strongest in the book : 


The officers are now, in 1826, much more backward in promotion, and have in 
every respect much worse prospects, tlian they had in 1796. In a word, this system 
is so much at variance with the regulations of his Majesty*s service and British feeling, 
that it cannot possibly be continued much longer. To attempt it might be perhaps 
hazardous, for ambition is in its qualities as elastic and searching fur an outlet as 
tt pt wn in its most condensed shape ; and any power tliat attempts to keep it too closely 
confined, must, in point of duration, be extremely uncertain, not to dwell on Che rt^k 
to be apprehended from an explosion. 

In point of pecuniary remuneration, he admits that the liberality of tbe 
Court of Directors is cons;ucuous ; but this, be justly observes, is not tbe 
proper stimulant ; rank, honours, and liberal retirement, are the real rewards 
for military men. He proposes that promotion be regulated in the Indian as 
in the King’s service; that regiments be independent of each other; and that 
officers rise by regimental seniority to the rank of lieutenant-colonel inclusive. 
Tbe reason for the existing system of stopping regimental promotion when a 
majority U reached, Capt. B. shews to be deduced from a recouimendation of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1704^ upon grounds which, though plausible when stated, 
were futile even at the time it was adopted, 

Capt. Badenach next treats upon that part of the system relating to, r;etl£e- 
ment. He prefixes to the chapter .on this subject, two tabular, statements, 
, from whence it appears that in the Bengal army 201 officers, out of 3^93 
remaining ' in that establishment in 1796, or who entered it between that year 
and 1820, retired to Europe on the pension of their rank,- after twenty^wo 
years* service in indlarapd that the remainder, or nmety*five per cent;, have 
died or bcen.MIed;^ or were Invalided in Iiidia, or resigned the smlce Withpht 
any emoliimept, from tbeConipany, or remained in India fbr'wdrit of to 
return to Europe on retirement. “ Siicn,’* he’ ad4s, ’ is a truC picture; 'pf ftie 
Bengal and an examination into the ' state ' of those of the omeir pire- 
sid^iicids would, I am certain, pwidtfce 'hedriy ^llar-rtS ' ' ' 

The amount of the pension list he next shews to be lhrigniflCant^^ lSoi^^ 

^ the 'itymber arduotiBiiess of their itervkesv Ihe^adcfition 


triiich tfidte sefribek have made to the €e«!pim/a 'fav«ho&,’«hd e^ 
eoffiphri^ With' t.He amount of the i^tired fuB-pay ^ half*f>ay^liets^of-bis 
tfo ihat in spite of Bib 'bbribuapolidy 6f ehedttiti^n^ eiimi^ 

in tbe d^ii^tatinj^ ciiiiiaii& bf Thdia^'iio 

panyfs. in res^iect to rank, honours^ or ultimate provision f^i^elfre- 
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' ^ retii'ement in the Company*® service 

'Siyc.a icii(|ency to induce individuals to cling to the service longer than they 
.nre for^the ^ duties of a military life. On the contrary, every induce* 
5^ afforded calculated to counteract a disposition so prejudicuil to 
*tbe pubik> service- Capt* B. proposes a plan to induce officers to declare more 
. speedily than at present their wish to retire, instead of taking three, four, and five 
years of absence first. The addition to the pension list by such a plan would 
be defrayed by a saving in the furlough allowance list. 

His plan is to establish a scale of contributions, on the different ranks in the 
service, for the formation of a fund to induce officers to retire, who are en- 
titled to do so, but to whom the pensions offer not a sufficient temptation. 
For the details of this plan we refer to the work : it would, he conceives, be 
easy of adoption, agreeable to all ranks of the army, and attended with little 
comparative expense to the Company. 

A plan upon the same principle has been, wc understand, very recently 
developed at Calcutta, and it is probable that its details will soon be laid 
before government. 

Capt. Badcnach next touclies upon the important question as to the policy 
of transferring the Indian army to the crown, one of the necessary conse- 
quences of which would be the amalgamation of the armies of the three 
presidencies into one. Sir John Malcolm, we recollect, in his Political llhtory^ 
considers this measure not only easy of execution, and beneficial in its effbets, 
but ** absolutely necessary;*’ Capt. Badcnach, on.tlie other hand, caU discover 
scarcely any advantages likely to result from it, whilst its disadvantages, he 
conceives, would be many and serious. ' The chief objccftioiis he urges are 
these,, and they arc not to be hastily overruled : 

It must be quite clear in a political point of view, if ever wc arc so unfortunate as 
to be obliged to depend on one part of our native army to quell any disturbance in 
another, the less they know of each other, Uie more decidedly and readily they will 
act. Hiis of itself ought to be a strong reason for keeping the annies of the different 
presidencies as distinct as )X)ssible. Again, if all bur military force were formed into 
one army, and corps raised at one presidency sent to do duty at another, it would take 
the men such a distance from their native districts as to preclude the fiossibility of their 
getting the usual leave of absence to visit their families,- without which indulgence, 
men of good caste would not continue to enter our service. It would, besides, be 
attended with enormous expense, by making it necessary to raise the (xiy of the native 
. part of the Bengal army to the same scale as Uie Madras, wliielt on account of the 
dilference of the price of labour and provisions is. necessarily- high. It would take the 
■ patronage for Madras and Bombay almost entirely from the governor and commander- 
J^chief of those presidencies, and throw it into the hands of tlie governor-general and 
^ommander-in-chief in India ; and instead, of being of service to the ofllcors of the 
and Bombay, presidencies, by allowing them to l>c on the staff in Bengal, the 
pro^bilitics are, Uiat it would have quite a contrary effect, and tliat those presidencies 
wpuid .be inundated with staff officers from Bengal'. 

Capt. B. concUide^, hi® remarks on this branch of the subject by a kind of 


'r.;J5y»ohl respectfufiy pnlss tiie consideiaiiou on the hodeuralile the Court of Pirec- 


t|^ organisation of- their ^my which 1 have alr^dy so fully 
t^t^o inelipokt^ arguini^ ip tl^ lianas of jiis’ Miyeaty's mloiste 
^ under the direct conU^i of ^hj"c^wh, T/tey 

,tnp oeb and ean opproc^te die merits and demerits 


his last chapter but one, our ' author developes a pian for the establish- 

3 T 2 ment. 
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tncnt of a military police in India, to be formed out of the veteran C€>r)i^) 
Yecommcnded in a preceding part of the work. Whatever may be the adi 
vantages (and they are oot inconsiderable) which would attend such* a meaRure^ 
We hope never to see it adopted. There can be no doubt that, in the present 
condition of the natives of India, a military police is the best adapted fof 
keeping them in tranquillity and subjection ; but soldiers are too apt to forget 
that their profession, honourable as it is, must ever be regarded with jealousy 
by a government which desires to engraft civil institutions upon the country 
under its rule. Without disputing one single argument which Capt. B. offers 
on behalf of this plan, we repeat that we hope it will not be adopted. 

' His concluding chapter is devoted to a consideration of the character and 
t[Ualities of the native soldiery, which he depicts in favourable colours. In 
his suggestions for the amelioration of their condition, we fully eonpur^ 
especially in that for the abolition of flogging. This punishment is rarely 
inflicted ; but Capt. Badenach recommends that the lash should be wholly 
disused. I do not make this recommendation,” he observes, “ on theo- 
retical, but the most practic'd grounds ; I know that there is no necessity 
for it, that it needlessly degrades individuals, and hurts the feelings of the 
population.” He clearly demonstrates that the crimes punished by flogging in 
the King’s army, arc principally such as the peculiar habits of the Hindus 
restrain them from committing; and he suggests that expulsion from the 
service, extra duties, degradation of rank and reduction of pay, and lastly (that 
which a Hindu dreads more than death itself), hard labour, might be substituted 
for flogging, the mental agony attending which, especially where the subject is 
a Brahipin, renders the corporeal pain nothing in comparison. If the abolition 
of this punishment in the Indian army were proclaimed by the government; 
Capt.B« thinks it would be felt as a great boon. 

We should have been glad to examine this work more in detail, but the 
unusual influx of temporary matter this month has narrowed the space allotted 
to our review department. Our military renders will doubtless satisfy them^ 
selves as to the merits of the work by a perusal of its contents. Its defects of 
style, arrangement, &c. are amply atoned for by the apology in the preface^ 
wherein the author states that he has been for nearly twenty years employed iii 
active military service, and that this is his maiden publication. We trust that, 
for the sake of all parties, his work will receive due attention. 


TiecoUections of Egypt, By the Baroness Von Minutoet. London, 8vo.; 

1827. Pp. 270. ; 

This interesting volume is from the pen of a lady, whose husband is known 
to the world by a work on Egypt possessing strong claims to the attention of 
scientific readers. The “ Recollections of Egypt ” are not, however, devoid 
of pretensions to be associated with the Baron’s more elaborate publicatioU'; 
they fill up hiattis therein, which are sometimes thought to be beneath the 
dignity of science to supply ; they moreover, as the fair writer observes, are 
calculated to interest persons of her own sex, and we would iudd, that it is 
pler^sing to reader^ of both sexes to remark the manner in which objects in 
Egypt strike a female mind, and tlie reflexions they ^sugg9af.t^^eyWr. . ....... 

The Baroness thus describes the extraordinary scenes whioh QCcufrMjLo her 
upon landiDg sd; Alexandria ^ . , . : * 

It would be difficult to express the sensuflons which 1 experienoedy when foi^the 
lithe,' I'f(asscd though the streets of Alexandria. ’It* would’ rearer the h^enl6'*df a 
- Hogarth 
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llog^rtU to pahit all the vurious iiceucs of this inugic>lant^rn. What bustle^ what wii- 
fusion, isMi these narrow streets, continually blocked up by an inuiimerable multitude 
of camelsy. mules, and asses ; the cries of tlieir drivers, iiux^ssantly calling to the 
passengers to take care of their naked feet ; the vociferations and grinuiccs of th^ 
jugglers; the splendid costumes of the Turkish functionaries; the picturestiue habit of 
the Bedouins, their long beiirds, and the grave and regular countenances of tlic Arabs ; 
the nudity of some Santons, round whom the crowd throngs ; the inultitude of negro 
slavcfS ; the bowlings of the female mourners accompanying a funeral procession, 
tearing their Iialr and beating their breasts, by the side of the noisy train of a mar- 
riage; the cries of the Muexiins from the tops of the minarets, summoning the people 
to prayers ; lastly, the afflicting picture of wretches dying with misery and w’ant, and 
troops of savage dogs which pursue and harass you ; — all this every moment arrests the 
progress and attracts tlie 'attention of the astonished traveller. 

After her arrival at Cairo, the Baroness paid a visit to the Pyramids, and 
had the courage to enter the largest. She remarks, like other travellers, that 
when these monuments’ are seen at a (fistance, they do not appear of colossal 
size ; it is only when they arc ai)proache(l closely that tlie immensity of their 
proportions can be perceived by comparison with other objects. 

The Baroness and her party left Cairo for Upper Egypt in December 
when the country was clothed in all the beauty of spring. 

On arriving at Thebes, the fair writer visited the magnificent remains in this 
part of Egypt. She thus speaks of the ruins of Carnac : — 

Tlio stylo of tins architccluro is grave, like the character and manners of the people 
that adopted it ; every part of it is at once simple, striking, austere, and sublime. It 
it evident, that (lie religious ideas of the Egyptians, respecting the immortality of (he 
sOul and its return to this world, induced them to give their buitdings that solidity and 
grand character, which distinguished tlieir works from those of tlie Clreeks and the 
other nations of antiquity. They wished to survive posterity ; they fancied they were 
working for eternity ; and yet these magnificent monuments, these temples dedicated to 
the protecting divinities of nature, if they have not already crumbled into dust like the 
hand which raised them, they are nevertheless in a state of decay, which proves the 
Impotence of man to eternize the w orks of his hand : — ^uch is the general lot of thlng^i 
here below ! It is among the ruins of Thebes that all kinds of worldly ambition, even 
the most noble of those which inflame genius and imagination, are reduced to their 
true value it is there that we should come to meditate on the destiny of nations, and 
on the nothingness of the powers of the earth. Yet, while we arc impressed with the 
inutility of the efforts of man in his struggle with time, the contemplation of these 
ruins is far from inspiring complete discouragement, — and we feel conscious that the 
being capable of such sublime conceptions, and of such mighty labours, is called to 
higher destinies and a more noble ambition. Here Genius survives Destruction, and 
like the pheenix of the fable, reviving from its ashes, the soul soars victorious from tlic 
bosom of the tomb to the abode of immortality. 

At Damictta, the Baroness bad an opportunity atfbrded her of visiting the 
interior of the harem of the Aga. As this is a scene which no male traveller 
can describe, the account given by the fair author will doubtless be read with 
interest. We subjoin a portion of it:— 

I was accompanied by the lady of the Portuguese physician, w'ho understood a little 
Italian and Arabic, and who w’as to act as my interpreter. The two wives, as well as 
Uw two daughters of tlie Aga, seated themselves next to me, while the slaves ranged 
themselves in k half circle before us, with tlieir arms crossed on the breast, and prserving 
a respcctfal silence. As all these women spoke only 'Turkish, we needed a second 
interpreter, wh*, in her turn, understood only Turkish and' Arabic, ^'o that what I said 

ItaAiiii had tQ;be inut Artbie, and tlie Arabic iUta Tufkisli; thus, ta 

uiidorstand each other, we had need of three languages, and two interpreters. 

It 
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It may readily he Bupposed that the converaation could not go on fluently, ns we 
depended on the good will and talents of our interpreters : in fact, the qvi pro quo 
resulting from the bad translations of our questions and answers were truly comic, and 
excited mudi j^lety that Ibttd' end repeated bursts of laughter sdon^esiabllelwd^ good 
undiMaiiding between us. Tlie oldest of the consorts of the Aga, hqworer# "^nhiin- 
tained a dignified gravity, while tlie other, who was mucii younger^ and 0f an'flill|ii|l[i^ 
and interesting countenance, repeated, with extreme volubility, the most 
questions, and did not fail to examine the w^hole arrangement of my toilette. Hioy 
ashed me many questions respecting the women in my country: as for Europei I be- 
lieve, they entertained very vague notions of it, and when I told them that oar 
husbands had but one wife and no slaves, they looked at one another, undetermined 
whether to applaud or laugh at tliis custom. 

They were nearly all natives of Syria, Circassia, and Georgia, and I had thus leisure 
to survey these beauties who enjoy so much celebrity. They undoubtedly tnerii tlieir 
reputation; 1 can, however, tell my fair country-women, to comfort them, and to do 
justice to truth, that Europe certaiuly can boast of beauties equal to those of the East. 
Those whom I had now the pleasure of seeing, had the most agreeable countenances, ahd 
delicate and regular features : but what most attracted my admiration was their hair, 
which fell in waving and natural curls dow n to tliair waist. They had each preserved 
tlieir national costume, which agreeably varied this pretty parterre; nor bad tliay 
adopted the tresses of the Egyptian women, which rather disfigure than Improve tNe 
figure* They had exquisitely beautiful teeth, but the clearness and bloom of ybutli 
were banished from their complexion ; tliey all had a languid air, and 1 did not fmd 
among them tliat embimpoini which I bad expected to meet. Perliaps their sedentary 
mode of life, and the destructive climate of Egypt, have contributed to taridsh^the 
lustre of their charms. 

The Barones^ niakefi the following remarks upon the condition of women in 
Egypt:— 

All that 1 have been able to learn by personal observation, and what 1 was told by 
several Levantine ladies, concurs to prove that the situation of the women in the East 
is not so unfaapjjy as wc generally fancy it to be. The different races and sects, 0f 
which the present population of Egypt is composed, lit^ve, it is true, this in comtiioh, 
tliat they shut up their women ; and the Cophts, though Christians, observe this cus^>m 
with much more rigour than even the Arabs tiiemsclves: hut this privation of liberty is 
only imaginary, and extends no farther dian to prohibit them from appearing in pubKc 
without a veil, which is a kind of cloak of black silk, which hides their form ahd their 
face ill a frightful manner, and to exclude them from the society of the men. lliejr a^, 
notwitlistauding, perfect mistresses at home, and exclusively command the slaves io iheir 
own service, who, in spite of the favours of their master, are no less dependent on tlie 
wife than on the latter. As their dwelling is always separated flrom that of their husband, 
tliey have a right to prevent him from entering it, by placing before the door a pail* if 
slippers, which is a sign tliat they have company. The husband, who dar^ not ap^r 
in the presence of another person’s wife, is obliged to respect Uiis Indication ; ah^^ flic 
German proverb, which says, ** tliat a man is under his wife's slipper,*' , may bo pqr- 
fectly applicable in. the East. When they wish to visit any of their fHends or raktiana, 
Ihe husband has not the right of opposing them ; and) attended by a fakhi^l stadai'fbiy 
BOmetinies absent themselves from home for several Weeks togctller. r ' *“ ■ 

, Umkr the pretext of tlieso visits, I was assured tliat they allow tliemaqlvea ij[ici^0jo 
liberty.;; in spite of their veils, and tlie locks under which Uiay areabul- ug^ ;lbciy,i^ 
means to indemnify themselves for this constraint ; and it is here tfabt ^■ilBbat>aewijie 
truth of thatmaxiiri, which says : ** 'Hiat virtue protects itself; and that 
twet!J0 best dowry of a female." ' . - ■ . . 

Tke extracts we have made will giveotor readers' some idea of whalctb^'inay 
expect from these " Recollections,'’ which are pleasingljf wri^ir^ att^ 
well translated. 
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■AMATfC ■SDC1JC9Y OF C4LCinE'CA» 

, A m^ng of liociety was hehl on 
SkpL Otb. The Hup. J. II. 
I^ringtpnj the president, in the 

cbit|f - ' TOie following gentlemen were 
'^edled Dticmbers : Dr. Burke, Captain 
Cottlthand^ Captain Crisp, the Rev. Mr. 
Bobinion, and Mr. Avdall. Vrofessor 
Jameaon was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. Hie annual accounts of the society 
were submitted* shewing, after the pay- 
ment of the cost of publishing the fifteenth 
volume of the Researches, a balance in 
V the society*a favour of 1,381 rupees. Dr. 
Burlini was elected assistant- librarian and 
assistant tp the superintciidant of the mu- 
seum, A number of spare copies of the 
Society's Researches, sulisequcnt to the 
fifth volume* remaining, it was resolved, 
that the meinbers of the society sliould be 
ttipplied witJi all or any of the volumes 
upon their application to the secretary. 
The follpwipg communications were re- 
ceived at this meeting : 

' A translation by C^t. Low, of a Bur- 
man manuscript* containing lists of dy- 
nasties of princes who ruled in India, and 
the Peninsula. 

. ^otico of a new locality of gypsum in 
the Indo-Gangetic tract of the Himalaya, 
by Capt. Herbert. 

Euracts from a native history of Asam, 
kept by the Baelongs or priests of the an* 
cient religion, and denomiuated the Bae- 
jong Potlii, by D. Scott, Esq. 

Account of Aracan, witli a history of 
the province, by Capt. Paton. 'fhis and 
the preceding were communicated by go- 
vernment. 

A .meunoir respecting some new and im^ 
proyed methods of determining the diffe- 
' rence of longitude between two terrestrial 
meridians, by Capt. Grant. 

chmnological tables, translated by 
. Capt.' Low* purported to be of. Bii|aati 
kings, but the designation cj^^^uapiKdi 
(ibe. Popsy), Megatha or Maggdha(Be- 
to} and Mithila (or Terhut) and Bara- 
(Benares), leave no doubt of tiie 
apliUeability of the greater portion to the 
eontinentef India. As far as map ha iii- 
Harrvd &om thp: 4^ 

may be supposed to cpmma|ip^,^ffmn tlie 
twenty-ninth year of the Bumian era, or 
about A.D. 1139. ' As die list,' however, 

■ k eonimenCs, and 

vBM^iadiviiluaL Jndjan; name s,are, to all ap- 
mpunwphosedby the 
BiiFmah dironologer, so as not to be re- 
cognisable, except ill a very few instances, 
.kidoes>n(P« throwr miit^ 

light on thp .dironul^ , India. In, 
tome places, however, an affinity may be 


TIES. 


traced between parts of these , tables and 
those publistied by Wilford andBuj^nan. 
Towards the close, some dynasties of Bur- 
man princes occur, and two families, one 
of seven and the other of twenty-nine 
princes, appear as sovereigns of Chekkein 
Myoote, or Ava, lictween A. D. 1333, and 
Alom Mendra, or Alompra. The royal 
house of Protne was founded in lt26’2, 
and continued through tweiity.one princes. 
The Hat of these is followed by five princes 
of Pegu, but whether these are continuous 
with tiie Prome family does not appear. 
There is also a list of eight princes, of 
Wakroo or Martaban, which was founded 
111 1 332. Wakroo is a ruined town south 
of Martaban. 

Tile notice of a new locality of gypsum, 
by Capt. Herbert, was a continuation of 
his former communication to the society, 
on tlic occurrence of this mineral in tlie 
Himalaya. He then reported having ob- 
served it ill three different sites : first, a 
mile and a half beyond the stalactiiic cave 
(Satisar Dhara), in the Dcnmo ; second, in 
Uie.bcd of a stream, which falls into the 
Sansar Dhara nullah ; and . Uiird, in the 
ascent from the village of llajpoor to the 
hamlet of Jura Pani. The situation tiow 
discovered is in the ascent from the north 
side of which Masuri Tiba is one of the 
|ieaks. It is found in some quantity in 
clay slate formation, succeeding to mica 
slate, and occurs in an anomalous super- 
ficial mass, and associated with a sul- 
phuretted limestone, occasionally of a 
black colour, wbicli, in the immediate 
contact of the gypsum, passes into a 
black fragmentary rock, iion-eHervescent, 
yet giving out tiie odour of suiphurfttted 
hydrogen, when rubbed or struck. Tlie 
gypsum of the Pliuialaya occurs under 
circumstances hi some respects peculiar, 
and is the more interesting on Uieir ac- 
count* 

Ibc history of Asam appears to be the 
same as that adverted to by Buchanan in 
tlie Annals of Oriental Literature. Tlie 
record commences about the middle of tlic 
tenth century, when Khunlong and Khun- 
lai, two brothers, descended, says the 
vUrunicle, from heaven by an iron ladder, 
and founded a family, which ruled over 
the countries of Mungram and Miingiri. 
The thirteenth in descent from Khunlai, 
Sukapha, was the first prince of the Asam 
dynasty, hi the year 1189 a. d. This 
history therefore still leaves the early state 
of Asam undetermined. It is dm from 
tlie names of tlie princes, that they were 
fb^gim,, pioha^ from Bom of die 
nifiun^ins between 4aam and China, 
whence to the present day, as in the case 

of 
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of the Sinhphos, irruptions of barbarous 
tribes have often occurred. Prior. to the 
date of this invasion, there can IkeT litde 
doubt that the western part c»f Asam, - and 
^e course of , the Brahmaputra , to the 
Brahma^Und, was Hindu, as the scene of 
nimierooa legends and tmditions, and 
bearing tl^nghout Sanscrit designations. 
It was not till the beginning of the seven- 
ieemheentury; that the ruling family again 
became Hindu, in the person of Gadad- 
bar Sinh, the thirty-second sovereign. The 
dnnals of Asam present no very favour- 
able specimen of the principles or policy 
of the court, and arc filled with instances 
of treachery and assassination, a great 
part of which was,, no doubt, owing to 
.the constitution of the government, as well 
as its barbaric character, and the struggles 
for authority amongst the chief officers, 
hnd especially between the Bura Gobeins, 
or hereditary ministers, and the kings. 

Tina history of Arraean begina in A. D. 
YOli and continues through a series of a 
hundred and twenty native princes to 
1784, when^ the country was conqtiered 
by the Burmese ; after which, • it records 
the events that occurred under nine Bur- 
tnan Tioetoya, to the . beginning of the 
late war. According to- these annals the 
kingtlom of Arrocan at different times, 
Under vKariifke and able prioccs, compre- 
hended Ava^ and extended over part -of 
China on the one hand, and Bengal on 
the other y but these brHliafit periods were 
hf short duration, and usurpation, de- 
ahronement, murder, and foreign and 
chrit war, constitute the bulk of the nar- 
rative. 

The object of Captain Grant’s memoir 
is to explahi and illustrate several methods 
of determining the longitude ftrom obsor- 
rations of tlie moon : it h divided into 
Uiree sections. The Drat and third of 
these comprehend some methods which 
are founded on the principle of determin. 
mg the moon’s' right ascension' at any in- 
stant of time, either from observations of 
the transit of her enliglitened limb, com- 
pared, with the transit of one or more stars 
dn citlier side of her ; or secondly, to cle. 
teriifiTne from the observed and corrected 
altitudes of the moon’s centre, at any hi'- 
stant of time; her distance in rigln ascen- 
Sron from the. sun, or from one or more 
^rs, and consequently her right ascension 
at that time. The second part treats of 
improved method of computing the 
apparent lime of the moon’s passage over 
(be meridian of Greenwich, or any other 
jdace* whose longitude is known. The 
methods proposed by Capt. Grant are 
partly derived from his communications 
witb'Bff. Kalltvws,' the astronomer at the 
and'are partly the resole of his own 
experience ; and although founded' oir 
principles geiiendiy known and adopted, 
are considered by him as superior loony 


in practice, which all involve errors of 
more or- less extent.— -[Co/. Ow. Gaz. 

BIEUICAL AND PHTSICAt SOClJBTy OF 
CAtrUTTA. 

A fneeting of the' Society was hjfld on 
Saturday, the 14th September, Mr.WilJon, 
the vicc-*presldent, ' in • the chair. • 'Hit, 
Pearson and Dr. J. Macgregbf ' Ivere 
elected rnemliers, and Sir James, 
gregor and Dr. Ai DunCan,'jun. honorii^ 
members of the Society. Several #ories 
bn natural Wstory' and medical sclencp 
were presented to the- Library by Mf. 
Young of Aurungabad, and several p>ew 
parations to the Museum, by Dr. J. Tflltr, 
A case of Lepra' Merciirialis, by Dr; 
Johnston ; remarks on the Fhpeetajdr StS 
Ignatius’ Bean, by Mr. Vaoqell, of Cdmi- 
bay ; and notice of the Chutwan, « febri- 
fuge bark used amongst the natives, by 
Mr. Scott, were submitted to the Society. 

The [)ai)€cta, although net used by the 
natives of Western India in spasitiddid 
cholera, is administered by them in affikN> 
tionsof similar rite and character^ ' The 
drug is rather scarce, and the plant that 
prod^es H not indigenous fn that part of 
India. The drug is described by 
reiro, fn his account of Cochin- China, and 
its medicinal properties are enumeratedi 
The ptant from which the bean, or itiOfd 
correctly the fruit, is obtained, is' afob 
described by him as a large shrub, with a 
stem like the trunk of a tree, long cIinU>j 
ing bianches, and large leaves. The; nU( 
and its powers have been long knoirn- in 
Europe, and accounts of it are to be fbund 
hi various botanical and medical worKi,' 
and in dilferent volumes of the Philoaow 
pbical Transactions. 

The chutwan is a large troe, said to bO 
common in Bengal, the bark of wbidrid 
exceedingly bitter. It is used xnostcOm-f 
monly for the cure of chronie riieumatism, 
but is also employed as a frimfuge. The 
decoction or infusion yields a- dopiouS'pra^ 
cipitate with infusion of gall-nuts. 

Tlie chief object of the Society’s atten- 
tioiMMa a paper on the 'medical topo^ 
gnfQFof'iAracan, and the sickness whielr 
prevailed among the European troops MW 
tibned there in' 1825, by Mrt StevenOih^ 
the views taken in which correspofid wilb 
those of a former communication on 'tha 
same subject, noticed in our report of iKa 
Society's proceedings' on die Isfc July,- 
and which we* observe is one o£ the attictea 
in the volume * of the fransoctiorta anw 
Rounced for publication. - TTiO ' obuntry,: 
Mr. Stevenson remarks, consiato 'chiofly 
Of- low' marshy land' overrun wkb' junglo^' 
presenthrp hero and there m ooUivMad 
pfadn, fkmed with wood; and nevov.iia 
ksa stnTouhded with* water 9 thr soif^iiF 
generii] frorg^HaoeoiM, but in tow vkhritf* 
^'tbe hills, .and along the rivkiW, lalbas 
mid nUllahi^ n ririi *lennr predailM v '^Phai 

ciqpital 
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capital of Aracan is surroundaJ by hills 
with very little interruption, and amongst 
the . liilla ,aro several lakes and marshes, 
communicating with a number of small 
streama running between low muddy 
l^ks^^whicb are overflowed in the flood- 
tide. ijtidn falls in Aracan, it may be 
said, the year, as showers are 

fregu^^n- February, March, and April, 
and the periodical rains continue from 
June to Novemlier. In November and 
December also occasional, and sometimes 
heavy showers occur. The fall between 
tlip 1st of June and tlie end of October, h 
stated liy Mr. Stevenson at 19G inches, 
during which period the greater portion of 
the country was under water. Tlic to))ical 
character of Aracan, and its eflccts upon 
the heal til of the troops, agree so exactly 
with Dr. Lind’s account of the coast of 
Ouiiiea, that his description of tlie latter 
wigjit, with the change of name, be applied 
to the farmer. He describes the coast of 
Guinea as overrun with vegetation, pre- 
senting only a few spots of cultivation, 
surrounded with a thick and impenetrable 
jungle. The soil is marshy, and watered 
by numerous streams, whose ooxy banks 
are covered with sedges and noxious 
weeds. At Calecbon, about thirty miles 
up the Gambia, of flfly-one Europeans 
stationed there, two-tliirds died of fever 
and dysentery during tbe rains ; and none, 
it is to be Observed, were taken ill till after 
tlie rains began. Of the first detachment 
of British troops, also, which occupied tlie 
country of Galan, one* half were carried 
off soon after the commencement of the 
rains. The: eflects of the climate and 
locality of the country are, therefore, con- 
sideiad by Mr. 8». to be fully .accounted 
for, and to have been most fatal in pro- 
portioii as tlie men were roost exposed to 
them, by the nature of the ground they 
occupied, and by tbe greater or leas suc- 
cess with which their quarters were kept 
dry and free from the effluvia, rising from 
swamp and mire beneath the floors of the 
roitad huts in which they were cantoned* 
The occurranoe of fever on the elevated 
situations about Aracan was not incom- 
patiUe wtthithe general conclusion of its 
being tbe result of local causes, as tlie hills 
were in general covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, and all were closely surrounded 
by jungle and morass. That the great 
mortality in Aracan was attributable to 
the quality of. die food, Mr*. S. conuders 
destitute of proof ; and he cites -a remark- 
able instance in proof of its. being wholly 
the. consequence of climate, in the case of 
tbetsro'detachroents ordereidoff j^m- Aim- 
OMS4an« the capture of that tbwB,^e»daB 
toi{K»irse» tho eihcr do Taiak. .rln die 
IbiaBicv^weue eight compailite of S«ro- 
peuM, (ind^^iu the latter two ; lidlli utere 
supplied ftomllie somo source^ '.and with 
the some kind of provisions. The Ramree 
MieUic Journ, Vol. XXI II. No.l3G. 


party, after proceeding by sea to Ramrec 
and Sandoway, and enjoying a reftesliiog 
crui7.e of six weeks, returned with the loss 
of two men, of whom one was an invalid 
at the time of setting out. The Talak 
party proceeded by an inland navigation, 
and thence made several marches after the 
rains had partially set in, the consequence 
of which exiiosurc to the climate was, that 
almost the whole number were attacked 
with fever, which proved fatal in many 
cases, whilst tliose wlio recovered gained 
strength but slowly, and were very subject 
to relapse. On the subject of the treat- 
ment of tbe Aracan fever, Mr. Steven- 
son’s cliief reliance was placed in the use 
6f the lancet, and he considers the employ- 
ment of bark, wine, and opium, to have 
been productive of more harm tlian good. 
— /Wrf. 

. XOOLOaiCAT. SOCIETY OF LONDOK. 

A meeting of the members of this so- 
ciety was held at their house in Bruton 
Street, on the 7th March, Ijord Auckland, 
vice-president, in the chair, wlien the 
Marquess of Lansdown was unanimously 
elected president, and the Rev. Dr. Raffles 
a member of Uie council of the society, 
in the place of the late lamented Sir T. S. 
Raffles. It UTis announced from tlie chair, 
tliat- the museum of the society, consist, 
ing of extensive and weli*arranj^ collec- 
tions in every branch of zoology, is now 
open to the inspeerion of the members and 
their friends. 'Die society’s establishment 
in«.the Regent’s Park was also stated to 
be in considerable forwardness; and the 
gardens, laid out in promenades, shrub- 
beries, &c., with aviaries, sheds, and er.«* 
closures for some of the more interesting 
animals, ponds for fish and wild fowl, 
&c. &c. are expected, to be opened early 
in the ensuing summer. Mudi attraction 
is anticipated to the inhabitants and visi- 
tors of the metropolis,, from both these 
establishments. 

SCIENTIFIC EX PEniTION IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Mr. Florence, a land surveyor, and Mr. 
Rumker, the astronomical companion of 
tlio late governor, Sir 'I'homas Brisbane, 
are about to set out on a scientific expedi* 
tion : their instructions are to measure one 
or more degrees of the meridian in the 
latitude of Liverpool Plains. There have 
not been as yet made public any observa- 
tions of this nature, in a higher southern 
latitudo than from iliS to 23 degrees,-*.- 
[^usfrfflian, ^ug. 26. 

ARABIC VXaiOniCAL VUBLICATIOM. 

A work of an entirely novel nature will 
be commenced in , July, nexb' at Paris, and 
will be continued monthly, namely, a 
Journal of Science and the Useful Arts, 
in the Arabic language, for the benefit of 
3 U the 
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tl>e Knst. . It is to treat of maibematics 
(romprelienrHiig asirtnioiTiy ) geogra]>liy, 
. natural philosopliy, clieniii^tr}') geology, 
(comprehending tnuierology) medicine, 
aurgery, anatomy, agriculture, &c. 

FIR nifnsbK Lowe’s memoir. 

Sir tiudsou Lowe, it is stated in the 
newspapers, has sent for i)u1)Iication to 
tltis country, a inc-nioir of fill the transac- 
tlons at St. Ilelenri, while he was governor 
.of that island, and the ciisiodiar of lluo- 
nnpartc. 

CUARAOTEllS OF TJIK COOUT OF AVA. 

The Km*r is mild, good-natured, and 
obliging, impatient of ivstiaint, and inca- 
pable of close application. He is playfjjl 
in his manners, nddietcfl t<j favoritism, 
but fickle in his attachments: devoted to 
his queen, and wholly subjeet to her 
influence. lie is fond of spectacles, the- 
atrical performances, oleph int>catching, 
and iKiat- races. He is not bigoted to his 
religion, hut complies occiisionaily with 
its forms. Although usually gentle, lie is 
subject to sudden gusts of passion, wliicli, 
though transient, are not unfrcquently fa- 
tal to the objects that have excited them. 
He is possessed of moderate natural ta- 
lent, but is quick in catching an idea,rorni- 
ing an opinion, and giving a decision. 
He is partial to Europeans, desirous of 
encouraging an intercourse with thenr, 
and of benefiting the country by Uieir 
skill and science. He is radier unfavour- 
able to Mahoincdans, and not influenced 
by the Bauddha priests, but a great patron 
of Brahmans-— a firm believer in judicial 
astrology, magic, and alchemy, and a very 
great dabbler in experiments professing to 
discover the means of promoting vigour 
and prolonging life. 

.The Queen, having been elevated from 
an inferior rank, is very tenacious of her 
dignity : she is haughty and implacable— 
a woman of talent, but avaricious, and 
bigotedly attached to the religion of Baud- 
dha. Although imperious, her nmnners 
arc not devoid of grace, anti she is capable 
of assuming an amiable and condescending 
deportment. She is by no means well dis- 
posed towards Europeans, nor pleased 
with the favour which the king is inclined 
to shew them. 

, The Heir jijyj)arenl is a fine boy of about 
twelve years of age : he is the son of a for- 
•ther^ queen, deceased. Notwithstanding 
his youth he feels his importance, and go- 
verns his officers and dependants with very 
manlike aiitliority. He is shrewd, spright- 
ly, and active, and promises well, if not 
spoilt by the servility of his adherents, and 
■tb* habits of an eastern court. 

The Pf'inqipss Su, is tire only daughter 

his majesty;,. and is the cliild of tlie pre- 
sent queen : is four or five years of age, 


the idol pf her parents, and in^ every res- 
pect a spoilt child. 

The Queen's Aunt is an inmaie of Ifio 
palace, and a very confidential and impor- 
tant personage: much cannot be sajd in 
ber favour : she has alt of an 

humble origin aggravated by^^^;sensp of 
influence, and unvarnished bjlJpKjpisujDip- 
tion of manners dignified or coiw^us. 

'J’he Queens lieolher is a character still 
more important ; his title U that of Great 
Viiare, anil it is not insignificant. He is 
the superintendent of the privy council, 
acting public minister of state, and a 
sort of factoliiiii to the king, llis cha- 
racter is not dissimilar from his sister’s, 
but llis pcM-son jiossesscs no attractions, 
and Ills manners are repulsive and austere, 
lie doe-i not want capacity for conducting 
public business after the Burmese fashion, 
and his cruelty, wliicli is one of liis cha- 
recteristics, is ])rob:ibly of iiso to liitn in 
this respect, lie is full of illiber.il and 
narrow-minded pri jiiilices, and conse- 
quently no friend to foreigners. 

Ili.s wife, the Vrineass of Sulvn, is a 
smart active little woman, and hai. consi- 
derahlie influence with her husband and 
the queen. Ladies arc no cypliers at tlic 
court of Ava. 

Tlie Queen's Ji rather -in-hne was the 
last Viceroy of Ilangoon : he is said to 
have taboured as a common cooly before 
the elevation of his wife’s sister to royalty, 
it is iu> marvel, therefore, that he is not 
very brilliant; but he is a good-natured 
easy man, and wholly governed by the 
creatures about him. The king has no 
great respect for him, but he has the sup- 
port of the queen ; however, he holds no 
office, nor was he eq^ployed during tlic 
war. 

The daughter of the last-mentioned 
personage by tlie queen’s sister, who is 
dead, is entitled the Princess of Mek-ha-rii, 
and is a lady of great influence at court. 
Siic is a prodigious favourite with both 
king and queen, to whom she utters her 
sentiments without reserve. She ts sup- 
posed not to be very scrupulous ip her 
coiuhict, but this may be only Burmaii 
scandal. At all events, she is a very, inte- 
resting woman, .shrewd, sensible, witty* 
and high-spirited. It is said that she will 
probably he made a queen, but we do not 
profess to understand how queens arc 
made at Ava. 

The Prince of RIek-ha-rd is uncle to the 
king: he is a great inctaphysician, and 
deep In ecclesiastical interests. 

Brother of the king, whom we call 
Sarauwii, more properly 
is better known to Eyro- 
peaifljij^an most of the memlrcrs of the 
epwrt, 4s he has always shewn a TaypUr- 
ablc leaning towards theni, and bps 'bad 
several in hts employ. He does noA seem 
to have benefited by ihe intercoilriw, ns 
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he is addicted to gambling and \*arioYis 
profligate habits. In other respects he 
resemble the king his brother, being 
good-nattired and playful. > 

The Princesses of Toung-gniic, Pugitn, 
and Shem0oung arc the sisters of the 
king jll^elder, who, according to the 
Bu'rraaig^stom, is unmarried, is a wo- 
man ^i^considerablo talent — the second, 
who is married to the Prince of Piigan, 
is also possessed of abilities, and is smart 
and high-spirited : but is addicted to some 
iiiilady-like liabits, as chewing opium and 
smoking tobacco. The third is tnarrled 
to Iier Iialf-broilicr, Prince 
and is an amiable chameter, though of 
rather juvenile propensities. 

The Queen Mother is the second wife of 
the present king’s father, and is a kind, 
charitable, motherly old w'oman, some- 
thing of u devotee, but not intolerant. 

The Prince of Mf/cn-:Min and Prince 
Jiitdau-oOf are sons of the queen’s ruoihor, 
and half-brothers of the king. The first 
IS subject to a j>aralytic alfection, on 
which account he is not admitted into the 
palace— he is amiable and intelligent, and 
partial to Kuro])eans. The second is not 
much known, but he is expected to rise 
in coiusequcnce by his niarringe with the 
daughter of llie queen’s brolliir. 

The Princes of Jianihf/a (Uamreo), and 
Thandir(f (Saiidowy), arc half-brothers 
of the king by interior mothers— they 
are not unlike the king in disposition, and 
are great favourites at court, 'ritey w'ere 
both much employed during the war. 

All these, wdth the exception perhaps 
of the queen’s brother-in-law, are con- 
sidered of the blood royal, and arc privi- 
leged to use gilt Umbrellas. 

The remaining members of the Bur- 
mese court, of wliom w’O have received 
some brief descriptions, are of less digni- 
fied birth or connexion than those we 
have previouidy noticed ; but they took a 
more active share generally in the late 
transactions, being the leading civil and 
military officers of the slate. It may 
be ailvisable to premise tlic purport of tlie 
titles. 

*niejroo7i-g7/rcs are literally “the Bcar- 
‘cirs of the Great Burthyn,” and, in fact, 
are the niinistcM's of stale ; they arc four 
in number, and form, witli the princes of 
the blood, the Loto, or grand council. 

A IVoon or //'oondock, is a sort of 
assistant councillor : he sits and delibe- 
irates in the Loto, but has no vote. 

T\}iiuitwen~ivobns, are the privy coim- 
cil|dre of the king, and employed^ by him, 
at pleasure, in the interior adntii^'^ktioii 
of Idle kingdom ; there are foUf^ 'bf 'th^m, 
a^d .also Tour Woons: the 
the . principal persons in thjes^ ' three 
■;gradte;- ^ 

Kj^ee Woon^df ythh whom we came 
latterly most rrcqueiitly in contact, is 


described as intelligent, brave, and pru- 
dent~»unifornily opposed: to the war, but 
exhibiting more talents in the field than 
any commander employed in it. 

Hau-ten IVoong^ee was the acting 
Woongyee at Ava during the war, until 
he was sent down to Maloon : lie is a 
careful old man, but solely desirous of 
securing the favour of the king and queen, 
no mutter on what terms; he is as ava^- 
ricious as aliject, and, although scrupii- 
lously attached to the ceremonies of his 
religion, is w'liolly destitute of moral or 
religious principles: he is garrulous and 
syco|jhantic, hut nnvvorlliy of trust, and 
notoriously treacherous and cruel. 

Mui/oo IVoimgyee was the first magis- 
trate, or police governor of Av.n, when 
the war cummenced, hut succeeded the 
last named chief as acting Woongyee at 
Ava, for some time— he is liot now em- 
ployed— his m;i!iiicrs are dignilied, but his 
propensities (li^gusling — he i* natiiially of 
an open and kindly temper, btil Avas ren ’ 
derecl selii.di and unfeeling by a long 
course of police adininislration— he has 
alw:iys paid assiduous court to the king 
and queen. 

L(i~kaing Woo7igyec r.nlified the treaty 
at Yaiidahoo, but w'ris not long in office : 
he is a quiet man, of moderate abilitii s. 

Motrn-liaing, is only lately made a 
Woongyee: he is netvly apj)ointed vice- 
roy of RangOdii, and is believed to he 
well qualified for the station. He enjoys 
the entire confidence of the king and 
queen, tmd is .said to he a man of active 
talents and liberal mind, and friendly to 
foi ei gn ini ercou rse. 

The Qnem\s tVoon Moung-tuu h:is been 
lately made Woongyee ; he was a stre- 
nuous supporter of the war, ami opposed 
pacific measures to the last. 

Aliorn IVoou Mimg-za was lieutenant- 
general in Arriurnn throughout the war : 
he is one of the most intelligent and liberal- 
minded men about the court of Ava ; he 
is fully sensible of tbc superiority of Eu- 
ropeans, and desirous of encouraging 
the introduction of their arts and sciences. 

Atwen f^oon Moutig kyan-nying w'us 
acting Atw'cn Woon during the war, but 
not decidedly of the w'ar party — he is 
equally liberal and intelligent with the 
preceding, but more gentle in his . dis- 
position. 

At wen Woon Mounga~Payouk is a 
shifwd clever man, but not to he depend- 
ed on ; he has great influence iu tiie 
palace, and w'as the real prime minister 
during the negociations for peace: he 
ratified tlic treaty of Yaiidaboo in coxnpnhy 
with the officer named above. 

Mmng Shiva Tha, Woon-gyee and 
prince, although now in disgrace and 
confinement, is a person of ^considerable 
importance : he is a distingoislicd member 
of the old royal family, and is secretly bo- 
il U ‘J friended 
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friended by all connected ’w lib' U -Ahd 
their adherents ; he is en object of gt^ 
dislike to the king and queen and to the 
queen's party,aiid diis dislike is augmented 
by their dread of his connexions, as well 
as^ of his abiliti^ and ambition. He is 
said to excel all his countrymen in genius, 
good sense, and information, but to be 
designing, avaricious, and unprincipled. 
He was formerly viceroy of Rangoon. 

There are other members of the coun- 
cil or the court, who exercise some in- 
fluence on Uie conduct of public affairs 
in Ava, but those wc have recapitulated 
are the chief, and from this short review 
of their characters and dispositions we 
have every reason to anticipate the most 
favourable results from a further intiinac^ 
with these individuals-— we have no bar- 
riers of caste in this case to overleap, nor 
any impediment to the intcrchango/Q]i^^ 
cial amenities, arising put of 
distinction of daily ^ 

The spirit of the Baudd)^ .i;i^lglion is de- 
cidedly tolerant, and:^fdu w^^vto specu- 
lative inquiry; and- i^is .^am^rtnes^ 
and Inquisitiveness cha- 
racter, that is not inhabi- 
tants of Hiudostan.: %crcforc, 

the consequences of thj|t caprice by which 
every scmi-barbarous'governinent is liable 
to be influenced, we observe nothing in 
the constitution of court, or the tem* 
perament of the nf^ljj^o^i^hat is unfriendly 
to a continued fii^^Utually beneficial 
intercourse between states. [Cal, Cov* 
Gazette, 

REMEDY FOR THE HITE OF SNAKES. 

The following recipe is from tlie India 
Gazette : — 

Take two parts (rfou bfiaug) of sal 
ammoniac, known in every Indian bazar 
by the name nowshadur ; dissolve in four 
parts of hot water ; the solution is to be 
poured into a bottle, with the addition of 
one part of quick-limc or Chunam ; the 
bottle is to be corked, and shaken at In- 
tervals, during fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when it is to be allowed to settle, the clear 
liquid decanted off, and kept in a well 
closed glass vessel for occasional use. Ihis 
will be found to supersede the use of eau 
de luce, which in all cases is useful only 
in proportion to the quantity of volatile 
alkali it contains. In case of a bite frmn 
a snake, take two tea-spoonsful, or in 
native language, twelve annas of the above 
mixture In a small cup of water; repeat 
shortly afterwards three tea-spoonsful, 
either rOiore -diluted with vtater or in 'the 
same Way. ' Should -the person be seised 
with vertigo or violent tremors, agitation, 
&C.» give threerspbonsful snore in -a IkUe 
water, and ap tin aacitcunistaiioes dictate. 
Should the (^mptenas begin to moderate, 
the above iflaK >be continued in lesser 
quantities foreJittle while longer. 


■ ■ THeI WlHSlliT- SMAil'-pfr 

' * Tlje SKah IS 

It is the custonV of the ‘of 

f ‘'the occurrence of aiiy evMf^ 

receive presents from their' nobles; 
thus, when his majesty ^who fs’^vCry tbnd 
of the chase arid is a capital sbi^'hit^ h^ 
game, he throws his hand bi^rad ‘hfin, 
crying “ Shabaash ! sicca b^otetee,*' ex- 
cellently done ! the ducats if yon please.** 
But it is alleged against him, that even 
when he misses, he does the same in- 
stinctively ; so that then his nobles are also 
obliged to fill , his hand to pacify him for 
his bad success. Amongst oilier anecdotes 
of Ins avarice the following is related. A 
khan had won a considerable sum from the 
shah at chess, and his majesty was rather 
long in liquidating the debt. At last the 
khan, losing all patience, begged one day 
to remind his majesty that a month dl* two 
ticfore he had lost a hundred ducats to him. 

Very true,** said the flicctious old rtb- 
narch : at the same time, holding up His 
feet to the khan, '*hcre arc my soles, Fiitty 
Khan— hit away as long as you please ; 
but, you know, I cannot part with my 
money.** Wliencver the children or the 
ladies in tlie tinderoon play, the king's 
bag is placed in the middle, into whidi 
the w'hincrpays 10 per cent, of his gains, 
which ’ all goes to his majesty, who sel- 
dom gambles himself.— [.^ftoiHdcr’s TVd- 
veh in Persia, 

SKELETON OF A DIJGOKO. 

Tlie Diadem transport, lately arrived at 
Portemoutb, has brought tlie skeleton of a 
dugong, erroneously supposed to be, a 
mermaid ! Tt was shot, .by Lieut. £mery, 
near tlie island of Mombasa, and died 
shortly afterward. When seen, dm body 
of the animal was raised considerably 
above the aurfieice of the water, and, from 
tlie neair appearance of that part of it. ; to 
the human form, was then j^ged to be a 
mermaid. It was in company witjh iwo 
others, and they were all wading their way, 
by means of what the spectators called 
their arms. Lieut. Emery ate some of the 
flesh, which he describes as being very 
savoury. He was unable to preserve tlie 
skin ; but the bones are saved entire. It 
is rather ihO^re Ithan five feet loqgp' . 

EXAMINATION OF A MVMMVf v); > 
On March lO there was opened; in the 
Gallery of- Egyptian^ : Antiquities;. V a 
mummy, wbkh fltfotedvpiurt ihe.fl^ 
collection of Her Bhjml 

HigbtMSfiidiidaillR Hbooured with berpiie- 
wncettlie'ifleedh^WlifoLW abpafteDd^ 
by p^huiinhe^of feragnen' lind finc^^ 
Tte; < comingy 

which woo mtihcfe^iv^cHinHdemlilo^ 
culty, the bandxges, which formed more 
than twenty- six turnings, flrom the head 

to 
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to the feet, were unrolled* > body, 
than^^^ to the bituminous substances which 
bad ii^n e'mpli^cd.in the process of em- 
was in a state of perfect presern 
tion*. All the parts were distinct, 
niuls of hands were remarkable for 
thcij::, jeiijEt|). . 'llie bair was sound, and 
retained!^ colour, which w-as fair. The 
orbits of the eye were furnished with arti* 
ficial eye-balls of enamel *. this is the 
second example of the kind, such substi- 
tutes for the eyes having only been observed 
once before. The following circumstances 
rendered this operation very remarkable : 
— -Two papyrus manuscripts wore found; 
one rolled round the head, the other round 
the breast, and their perfect preservation 
enabled AI. Chanipollion, juu. to collect 
some valuable information from them. It 
was found that this mummy, which proved 
to he a female, w’as the body of Tete- 
Alutliis, the Alinerviau, or Atheuais, the 
daughter of the Guardian of the little 
Temple of Isis, at Hiebes. There was a 
necklace, composed of serpents, in rolls, 
and a cross with a handle, w'hicli with the 
Bgyptians was the emblem of divine life. 
A scarahffius, in a serpentine form, which 
was placed on the breast, w'as so surrounded 
by layers of indurated balsam, that it took 
more than a quarter of an hour to disen- 
gage it, though even boiling water was 
employcjl. The date of tlic existence of 
this mummy can only be ascertained by an 
attentive perusal of the manuscripts. We 
believe, however, that it is more than 5, OCX) 
years old, and yet the skin, ivliich is of 
deep brown colour, has retained its elasti- 
city, and even exhibited humidity in some 
parts. 'Jlie bones of the skull were whole. 
The os splieroides, in the upper part of 
the phtirynx, is broken, to introduce into 
the interior of the liead a considerable 
quantity of linen, 'llie body was opened 
by Dr». Delatre and de Verncuil. The 
description here given, though correct as 
far td it goes, is necessarily imperfect, and 
we shall wait with impatience for the re. 
port of the investigation, which is to be 
drawn up by M. Champollion, jun,—- 
Ffeneh paper, 

HINDOO ACTORS. 

baud of performers from Alanipur is 
now exhibiting in Calcutta, who represent 
the sports of Krislina with the Gopis— the 
musicians are men, but the singers arc 
^ ilromen, and they are dressed as Krishna, 
Lalita, Visakha, Chitra Rungaderi, Suderi, 
Champaklata, Vidyaderi, and Indurekha. 
^Pldir flaUnosedk^countenances are rather 
i^ifikientrepresentaitioiis of the beauty of 
' • lbe’.> Ckipihi ; A ^ cOmpgny of ; peiformers^ 
imder<Haiacbur, l8 al8dLaettng with'greBt 
vMiccessaa tha^houeeit^of they 

^iie|>nesent^lbe Jaiaas^^jVidye Sundir, the 


destruction of Sumhha and Xisumbha, and 
oih&c^i-^amachar Chmdrikfi, 

SHAXsrCARIAN BRIDGE OVER THX ARaAS. 

Letters from Persia mention, that it is 
1b contemplation to throw a Shakespearian 
Bridge over the Arras, the A raxes of 
antiquity, which maintains to Uie present 
day its classical characteristic, and still 
disdains a bridge. Tlic Arras is a very 
narrow and rapid stream, l>eing pent in 
between lofty rocks, by fragments of which 
it is more or less obstructed, and, conse- 
quently, pursues a very winding, turbu- 
lent, and dangerous course. It is also 
subject to sudden rises and falls, and, in 
winter, it is partially choked up with blocks 
of ice, so that no bridge of piles or boats 
can be constructed across the stream. The 
frequency of earthquakes is fatal to the 
l^j^aifiencc of any bridge of masonry 
rock to rock. But one bridge 
of this kih4 has lasted for any time, and 
that is biiilt;6ti‘ a ridge of rocks; it is 
termed bV tlie' Persians, Khoda Afcrid. 
We cannot , do^b^ therefore, that the 
Sliakesj^nan RrieiKes will be found well 
suited the Arras, and still 

more so Caucasian mountains, 

where no strbetuim^has been yet contrived 
capable of resisting the violence of the 
mountain torrents.^ Facility of access 
throughout this chain is one of the means 
best calculated to the civilization 

or subjugation 6^ iferocious and pre- 
datory tribes who iehahtits caves, and will, 
no doubt, be highly acccptaldc to tlie local 
Russian authorities. — Calcutla Gov, Gaz. 
Auf, 24. 

CArr. GKINDLAv’s VIEWS IN WESTERN 
INDIA. 

We have been favoured with a sight of 
some of the plates, finished and unfinished, 
and drawings, for tliO third part of tliis 
splendid work, and we assure the patrons 
of it tliat they will experience a Ingii de- 
grec of gratification when it appears. 

PROWESS OF SEPOYS. 

Captain Badenach mentions two in- 
stances of bravery among the British 
Sepoys, who served in the expedition to 
Java, which are astounding: one was a 
Sepoy (quite a lad) in the left grenadier 
company of the 6th Volunteer Battalion, 
who bayonetted ten of the enemy, French, 
Dutch, and Alalays. It was the first action 
he ever engaged in. The other was a 
Hindoo of the same corps, who, when 
attacked byjright armed Malays^ shot one, 
bajronetted three, and Cook tbe\>ther four 
pnsoners, and carried them along with 
him. Neitber of these men was stouter 
in appearance than other Sepoys, 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIEXV OB^ 

; GREAT BR^AIN AND IRELAND. 

March 3, 1827.— A General Meeting of the Society was held' this dey, 
which was made special, for the purpose of considering some alterations and 
additions in the Society’s Regulations, which had been made by direction of 
the Council : the Director, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman, having stated the purpose for which the meeting was made 
special, proceeded to read the proposed emendations in the regulations ; and, 
on the question being put, they were unanimously approved. 

The usual business of the meeting was then commenced, by reading the 
minutes of the last General Meeting, which were coniii;med. 

John Guillemard, Esq. presented Eusebius’s Chronicle, in Armenian, 
Greek, and Latin; together with an Armenian grammar and dictionary. 
Thanks were returned to Mr. Guillemard for his donation. 

M. Eugene Burnouf, fils, of Paris, and Prof. C. I. C. Reuvens, of Leyden, 
were elected foreign members of the Society. 

A paper on the dialects of the Arabic language, by the late Professor Car- 
lyle, communicated by Wm. Marsden. Esq., was read. 

This communication is contained in an extract of a letter from the Profes- 
sor to Mr. Marsden, who had suggested to him, previous to his departure from 
England, some inquiries on the subject of the Arabic dialects. Prof. Carlyle 
states that he had considerable opportunities of comparing the dialects of the 
Arabic language, in the course of his journey to and from Jerusalem ; and he 
thinks that, if allowance is made for three causes, viz, pronunciation, admixture 
and synonymes, little real difference will be found among the dialects of Arabic; 
none of which, he is of opinion, varies materially from the language of the 
Koran. Thanks were returned to Mr. Marsden for this communication. 

The reading of Col, Fraucklin’s Tour from Rajmahal to Gour was con- 
cluded. 

This paper contains, as before noticed, a minute decription of the ruins of 
Gour, and a considerable number of inscriptions in Arabic wdth translations. 
Among the buildings particularly described are the Sonali Musjid, or Golden 
Mosque, of the materials of which several specimens were presented by Col. 
F. to the Society; and the Nuttin Musjid, or Mosque of a Dancing Girl, of 
which Col. F. remarks that he has not met with any thing superior to it, 
either for elegance of style, liglitness of construction, or tasteful decoration, in 
any part of Upper Hindostan visited by him. 

Thanks were voted to Col. Franckliii for the communication, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

March 15. — The Anniversary Meeting of the Society was held this day. 
one o’clock, p. m. ; the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn,‘ Presi-^ 
dent, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the day commenced by the reading of the mitiutes of 
the last general meeting, comprising the alterations, &c. of the regulations, 
which were now confirmed. 

The report of the Council, on the proceedingis of the Spcie^ 'since the Ikiit 
anpiyers^y, was then read by the Acting Secretary. The report is affollbWeTt 

^ Rkpobt OP IHE Council 0FTREltoYAL;AstAi<ic SociETTy 

“ Hie Couhcil of th^'Royal Asmtic Sodety of- Of^t •BHflrfia .na 

has 
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has the honour of presenting to the members the following report of the 
Socict)^’s proceedings since the last Anniversary Meeting. 

“ this Society, participating in the general national feeling, and in especial 
sentiments of regret, has to deplore the death of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, one of its Vice-Patrons*.. 

** Jt has also to lament another of its Vice-Patrons, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, one pf its earliest and most zealous friends. 

" In addition to these illustrious individuals, the Society has to regret Sir 
Stamford liafilcs, one of its most distinguished members, who has contributed 
greatly to the advancement of knowledge by his researches into the history 
and antiquities of the Malayan Archi[)clago, and in various branches of natu- 
ral iiistory. 

“ The casualties of the year have also deprived the Society of other valuable 
members. It has received an accession of a considerable number of foreign 
members. 

“ Your Council, considering that an extensive library and museum would 
be of great utility to the Society^ and that many of its members, possessing 
duplicates in their collections or articles of interest, which for other 
reasons they could coiivciiicatly spare, and might he disposed to present to the 
Society, invited such donations by a circular letter, to which t!]c;y are desi- 
rous of again ilrawing the attention of member?. 

“ Among donations received during the past year, the Council has parti- 
cularly to notice a valuable collection of printed papers presented by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors of tlic East-India Company. Lieut. Col. Francklin has 
presented to the Society a large collection of minerals, drawings, sculptures 
and inscriptions ; and B. II. Hodgson, Esq. has sent from Nipal an interesting 
collection of Bhotea curiosities. 

. “ Your Council had hopes that the Third Part of the Transactions, which 
will complete the First Volume, would he ready for distribution at this Anni- 
versary Meeting. But unavoidable causes of delay have disappointed that 
expectation. It will, however, be ready for delivery before the close of the 
present session. 

“ In connexion with tlie subject of the Society’s printed Transactions, the 
Council has the gratification of announcing that the lion. Court of Directors 
of the East-India Comjiany has lent to the Society engraved plates of the 
Babylonian inscription, procured by Sir 11. Jones Bridges, at Ilclla, in the 
vicinity of Bagdad, and dc|)ositcd in the Company’s nmscuni. This very 
curious hut yet undcciphered inscription may not improbably be the subject of 
a communication in the second volnmc of Transactions, 

“ A reprint of the Society’s Regulations being required, your Council 
deemed it a fit occasion for introducing snob alterations and emendations as 
appeared to be expedient or necessary. These amendments having been ac- 
cordingly brought forward and approved at the lust general meeting, have now 
been submitted for confirmation. 

The Council considers it necillcss to draw^ the notice of the meeting to 
any of them particularly, excepting the clause for establishing a Committee of 
Correspondence, which had been previously instituted, as reported to the last 
anniversary meetings iwd which, as a permanent institution, is now specially 
jip^gVipned by the by-laws of the Society, To promote the important objects 
for which the Committee of Correspondence is established, a clause has been 
Jltirodiiced adinKting.a ela^s of corresponding members; and it is hoped 
?that their 0 / 9 o^,qrtad nxertiona may materially awi^t the views of the Society 
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in the acquisition/ preservation^ and diffusion of knowledge in relation to 

Asia” 

The reading of the Council Report being concluded, Lieut: '€ol. Blackburne 
delivered the report of the auditors as to^heir exahahiaticto bf ' tbo 
accounts, and the state of the Societ/s funds. From this iSsport it appni^ 
that the funded property of the Society remains the same as at the> iM anhi^ 
versary, viz. £2fi50 ; and the value of the furniture in the Society’s’ hoiaae^ 
taken at the cost price, is £793. 7s*; the cash balance in the bands of the 
treasurer is £190. 8s. 7d. These items comprise the assets of the Sodety* 
The receipts of the current year are estimated at £1,449. 15^., and the e)c« 
penses at £785. 10«.5(/., leaving a probable surplus of £664. 4s. 7d.; but as this 
mainly depends upon the recovery of arrears now due from members of the 
Society, it cannot be considered at all certain, Lieut. Col. Blackburne con« 
eluded by stating that the auditors, in the examination of the accounts which 
were laid before them by the treasurer, received every possible aid and facility 
from that gentleman, and have found in the accounts themselves the higbost 
degree of order, r^ularity, and correctness, with the most perfbet corre- 
spondence between the disbursements and the vouchers. 

The reports of the Council and auditors were then received, and thanks 
voted to the Council and auditors respectively. 

The President then addressed the meeting in a speech, the principal topics 
of which were the great loss the Society had sustained since the lastanniVftrf- 
sary by the deaths of two of its illustrious Vice-Patrons and several valualde 
members, among whom he particularly mentioned Sir T. S. Raffles and the 
Bishop of Calcutta. After an allusion to the late conquests in the Burmese 
territory, which he expressed a hope would prove an extensive and fmitM 
field for the researches to which the attentionof the Society is directed, the 
President concluded his address, of which the above is but a meagre outlilDle» 
by moving that the thanks of the meeting be conveyed to their Royal High.- 
nesses the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, for their having been graciously 
pleased respectively to express their willingness to accept the office of Vice* 
Patron, vacant by the deaths of H. R. H. the Duke of York and the Marquess 
of Hastings, and that they be appointed Vice-Patrons accordingly : which was 
unanimously approved. The thanks of the meeting were then voted to the 
President, who returned thanks : and the thanks of the meeting were ailso 
voted respectively to the Director, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Acting 
' Secretary. ‘ ^ 

The ballot being now opened, Richard Clarke, Esq. and Lieut. Col. Coombs 
were appointed scrutineers, and on their examination of the balloting Ibta 
being closed, they reported that the following noblemen and gentlemen yere 
withdrawn from the Council, viz. the Right Hon. Lord Viscount King8bmu|li^ 
the Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Sir W. Ouseley, W, Ainslie, Esq;, X 

Baillie, H. Holland, Esq., H. St. G. Tucker, Esq.; and that the followii^^- 
tlemen were elected in their place, viz. Col. Sir R. Barclay, H. Alexander, 

B. G. Babington, Esq., JLieut, Col. G. Fitzclarence, J. Guillemard, 

Coi. T. L. Lushington, W. Marsden, Esq., W. H. Trant, Esq. * 

The only alteration in the list of officers was the sub^tutlmi of Bi^iii^n 
Guy Babington, Esq. M B., as secretary, in the room of Andrew MacMS^. 
Esq. who had kindly acted as secretary during theprece^hB ySiir/ 

It was then announced that the next meeHbff bf th^ 

Ai>ril 7th ; and that there would not be ajracfid ^ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 




yftyog* 0/ H. If. 8, BhrtM to tht Sandwich I*~ 
IMvit* 'In lU4i4»' foe .the j^rpoie of cohv^eyingthe 
Bofllat of the late King and Queen to their native 
oountty. eapL' the Rl^t flom Load Byron, Coni* 
xnandlier, 4to. £2.Sa, 

Avpm^x to Cant. Parfy*a Second Voyage of 
Diacovevy, conteining the Natuxai History, 

4ta £,\, lla. 6d. 

VindieieB Hebraieai ; or, a Defence of the Scrip* 
tufes. By H. Hurwits, author of the •* Hebrew 
Tal«k** ttvo. Rpii 

La Seechia Rahita g or the Rape of the Bucket ; 
fa Heroi>ooinlcalpd^, In twelve Cantos. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of . Alewandro ToMonl. W ith 
Notes. By James Aiklmoh, ^q. Calcutta). 
2 yols. 8VO. 

Ssnnetf andother Fnenu. By David L. Rlchard- 

fSpn..(Diam(pdfikUtloo*) 3«.Ud. 

77ie Zendnat or, a Nnwatfs Leisure Hours; 
Tales illustrative of Oricsital Life. By the Author 
of ** Pandurang llarl, or Memoirs ot a Hindoo,” 
Svols. l2mo. 248. 

Servian Popular Poetrpt translated by John 
BOnving. 1 voL 12ma 


Pktm AutiraUukat containing portraHs of the 
plants of New Holland and the South Sea 
IsianM, with their Hhtory and hiltlvatioA By 


Cheat qfHtvA 
lalapd, fromaSt 

kxwA, 48la. 


. by^petmission of Oofemmoiti to whidi is added 
part of Slam and the Delta of the Ganges, towards 
Calcutta. Coloured, 10 R», 

Worke patronized hp Chvernmeiit, at the recommen- 
dation of the Otuneil of the College of Fort Wit- 
Ifanit and lately published^ or now preparing for 
puUicaiion:-^ 

The Futawa Hamadee, a cclebratcil work on 
Mahomedan law, in two octavo volumes, contain- 
ing upwanls of 900 pages of closely printed letter- 
press. This publication being held in high esti- 
mation liy Mahomedan lawyers, forms a very valu- 
able addition to the few good works of the kind 
that have hitherto beeh pripted. 

The Bogtaun of Saadee, with a Commentary on 
the teat In the margin of each page, and a Itol- 
liar explanation of the words at the bottom of it, 
in easy Persian, ao as to enable'those who are' mere' 
beginners in the study of the language, to peruse 
this well-known moral Poem without the assistance 
of a dictionary. 

Tnhlex of the Arabic ijtn/rtMffe prepared for pul^ 
lieatioD by C. T. Glass, Esq., of the Civil tlervice, 
wherein, as it were In a map, the whole system of 
indectioo used In that ancient and highly artificial 
tongue, is at one view laid before the reader’s sight, 
and cannot fall to have the ef^ct priijucipaUy in- 
tended liy the editor, of enabling Persian students 
to form thereby a clearer tuition of the meaning of 
Arabic words, under whatever fonps they may 
occur, in the perusal of the Persian authors. 

The three works above referred to have been 
printed at the lithographic press, and arc highly 
creditable in the proofs they affbrd.of the neatness. 


Mr. Sweet* . , 

Leetureeuh the Hehr^ Language, By Professor 
Lee. 

Foreign Topogra^y, or an Encyclopedick Ac- 
count Ahe Ancient Hemains in Asia, Africa, 
Europe ( England cxcepteil), and America. By the 
Rev; T. CF^Tdsbttike, «e. 

The ,Li/e» Piwdgevf ond A^mturee. of ** Nau- 
firagm***wins a faitibful Narrative or the Au- 
thor's real Life, ai;d containing a scries of remark- 
able Adventures of no ordinary kind. 8\'o. 

Tb« soepp of this wprk lies in Asia, of which 
fnieresting rart of the globe this volume will con- 
tain many lively sketches ; toother with a variety 
of information connected with the state of Socie- 
ty, and the Maimers, Customs, and Oplnkmt of 
the Hindoos (particularly of the Brahmans). 


ifdoieg to Jndg-JiHtope. to »e l»t inqans of 
bettering their condition, in two Pamphlets. 2 Re, 
ner copy. ^ . 

Appeal to Vnpr^wBced Minde, from one doom- 
ed to Rot in Jail to the day of his death,” or a 
Statement of TransacUons netween Mr. T. B. 
Swinhbe. and CapC George Bethatn. 4 Re. 

Theatre of the Hindtk, No, 111., conUlping the 
Dnuna dt Malati and Madhava, or the Stolen 
llanU^Mranalated iTiom the Origlaal Sanscrit, 
{TO/WUson. Esq.' 4 Re. 

A Litter |e Jhe Hon. Str Anio^ RuUer, Knt., 
one of the Ji^es of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
m the^KiWn^ of ■ Ms judgment in the case 
» Bryce v. QaUard and others,*' as reported In the 


Caleuttn JournaL By the Revetend James Biy^, 
D.D„ Senior Clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
liuid at Fort William. (Reprinted.) Stitched. 

r*e Stud-Book, containing Pedigrees of Horses 
hr^ in India: from the earliest accounts to the 
year 1826 Inchisive. IgRs, _ ^ 

' naeloe Bdect Views of the Seat of War. includ- 
IM Vim taken at^RMgDpp, Cachax, and Am^ 
S^ lan^ By J. OHenion, Esq. Oblong folio. 


kh 6/ ^ Burmese Smpirex 
I Of (he Surveyof-Genfind of 


creditable in the proofs they aff0rd.of the neatness, 
cheapneiw, expedition, ana accuracy with which 
printing of the rooct various and difilcult kind, 
such as that of the Arabic Tables before alluded 


such as that of the Arabic Tables before alluded 
to^ can be executed at that estabUshmmt. 

A t'olIectioH of Proverbe in various Languages, 
Bengalee, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, and 
English, luider the title of Bhoodurmn, edited by 
Neelruttun Huldar, ‘dnA chieffy deitigncd by hitn 
to promote the study of tbc flrst-namcd of those 
tongues, which, as nothing of the kind has hither- 
to appeared in Bengalee, and many of the proverbs 
are expressed in it, the editor may fairly hope to 
realiien is expectations. 

A Dictionary of Hindee, edited by Gunga Pur- 
saud Sookul, Dhakha Pundit of the College, under 
the superintendence of Cant. Price, Professor of 
that language; and designed to promote the study 
of the dialects derived fsom Sanscrit, that arc used 
for both coHi^ulm arid written purpose by the 
Hindoos of every part of Hlndopstan. 

Works in course of publication wider the authority 

of the Committee of Public JnstructUm, at the 

BdiicatiuH Preu ; — 

In Sanscrit. The Mugdabodha, or Sanscrit 
Grammar of Vopadeva, hr the Devanagari Cha- 
racter, one vol., duodecimo (printed). 

The llhatti Kavya, a Sanskrit Poem, illustra- 
tive of Grammar, with a Commentary, flvo. 

The Laghu Kauniudi', a Sanscrit Gramriiar, one 
vol. duodecimo. . 

Preparing for PtRlication, 

The Lelavati, or System of Hindu Arithmetic. 

The Raghu Vansa, a Sanscrit Historical Poetn. 

Jn.Arabic. The Fatawa Alemgiri. 

In Persian. An Abridgement of Selr Mutakhe- 
Tin of Gholam llosoirt. 

A new edition of the Mujmooa Shemsl, or View 
of the Copemican System of Astronomy. 

A Translation of the Lelavati and Bij Ganita, 
or Hindu Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Printing at Blehop'e CoUege Preee for the Com- 
* mittee, 

A Persian Translation of Bridge’s Elements of 
.Algebra, by Mawlavl Abdoor Rah^m, edited by 
tier Rdvetttid Priridind Mill. 
f^iteis prepared by Mr. Breton far the use of the 

Native M^cailmtitutUfneinpe J.Mfyf 1825:— 

-In Rinioostanee. In the Persian, and Nagree 
characters i A Treatise on Vaednation : a ditto on 
ifitnbralfokoni ; Nosolb^- 
cal Tabte ; refiBrcnces to various Anatomidd P)at4s* 


mrro, IWJtt- wa i auw » w 1 

A ditto ditto, reduced from the editkm publish^)! In ^ngtOee : A Treatise on Vaccinatiqn. 

y#«<rticJourn. Vot.Xjnir.m id6. d X 
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trulnitta. 

government general 

ORDERS. 

VICB-FRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Forl-WiUiamt ^vg. 4, 1826. — The 
Right lion, l^rd Amherst, Governor- 
General, having nominated His £xc. 
General the Right Hon. Lord Comber- 
mere, G.C.B., to be Vice-Piresident and 
Deputy' Governor of Fort- William, dur- 
ing the Governor- Generars absence from 
the Presidency, His Excellency Ixird 
Combermere has this day taken his seat 
accordingly, under the usual salute from 
the ramparts of Fort-William. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Vice- 
President in Council. 

C. Lushington, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Die Right Hon. the Vice-President 
has been pleas^ to make the following 
appointments : — 

Capt F. H. Dawkins, Grenadier Guards, to be 
private secretary to the vice-president. 

Capt Sydney Cotton, H.M.’sdd (Bufb) regt, to 
be military secretary to ditta 

Lieut Godfrey Mundy, 2d (Queen’s) regt, and 
Lieut R. F. Dougan, lOUi L.C., to be aides-de- 
camp on personal staff of ditto. 

EUROPEANS VISITING THE UPPER 
PROVINCES. 

Fort» Wmiam, General Department^ 
Aug. 4, 1826.— It having come to the 
knowledge of government, that Europeans 
are in the habit of visiting the Upper Pro- 
vinces in the prosecution of commercial 
speculations, or for the temporary purpose 
of disposing of investments of goods, 
without having obtained the previous 
penniasion of government to proceed to 
the interior, Notice is hereby given, that 
instructions will be issued to the magis- 
trates of the several districts bordering on 
the rivers to stop all Europeans, wh^er 
British-born subjects or otherwise, and 
Americans, not being in the service of 
Hb Majesty, or in civil or military 
service or employment of the hon. Com- 
pany, who may Im found in the interior, 
at a distance of ten miles from the Preri- 
dency, and unprovided with a passport. 

Applications for passports are to be 
made in writing to the Secretary to Gow 
vemment in the general department, and 
are to contain the following particulars 
Ist, die name and occupation of the person 
appl^ng : 2d, time of his arrival in India, 
and wbetbec with or without a license 
firofii the Court of Diredm: Sd, the 
place or places to which the individual 


may be desirous of prQcej^in|; ; ahd 4thTy, 
the’general object of his journey. 

By command of the Right Hoti; the 
Vice-President in Council, 

C, Lushington, Chief "Sec. to Govt, 

RELIEF or TROOPS. 

Head-Quarters^ CalaUtat Aug. 26, 1826 
— With the sanction of governmrat the 
following relief of the troops will take 
place: — 

2d L. C. from Nwmuch to Muttra. 

Sd ditto from Muttra to Keitah, 

5th ditto from Keitah to Neemiicli. 

H. M.13th Foot from Beriifunpore to 
Ghazeepore. 

H. M. 14th Foot from Meerut to.Ber- 
hampore. 

H. M. 44th' Foot from Ghazeepore to 
Meerut. 

2d Europ. Regt. from Cheduba to Agpia. 

1st N. 1. from Gurrawarra and Hus- 
siiigabad to Delhi. 

8th ditto from Baitool to Bundah. 

16th ditto from Barrackpore to Gor- 
ruckpofc. 

17th ditto from Bhopal pore fo Delhi. 

24th<ditto from Delhi to Bhopalpore. 

27th' ditto from Dacca to Benares. 

29tli^ditto (leR wing) from Futtyghiilr 
to Etawa. 

.S9th ditto from Cawnpore to Gurra- 
warra end Hussingabad. 

45th>ditto from Benares to Bahool. 

49th ditto from Benares to Mifzapore. 

51st ditto from Jubblepore to Gawn- 
poro. 

59t1t ditto from Banda to Barrackpore. 

61st ditto from Arracan to Benares. 

67th ditto from Arracan to Dinapore^ 

Ist Extra N. 1. from Futtyghur toNec- 
mucb» 

2d ditto from Cawnpore to Futtyginir/ 

Sd ditto (left wing) from Etai^ to 
Mynpooree. 

■ 4th ditto (right wing) from Mirsapore 
“ to Allahabad, 

5tb ditto firom Benares to Jubb)e^or»i >. 

6th ditto ftom Dinapore to . Mulfy, 
(right wing)— to Titalya (left wing). 

.fiP.n;i;krs. ' 

fflead^QfiaHer^, Sejjt. 8, ’ 182d.^l^fe 
Commander-in-Chfef is pleatoji 
that, in future^ nbf toora' thsu o^ 
mental captain, besides / the coinimmdbg 
officer, (if of that shall M 
to the corps of Plod^y ’ ’ 

No subaltern officer wiU. bCAaitooinAad 
to tba Pioneers wiia heauct'beeii 
four years, and dtffie 
et least three yeare. 


RE- 
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REDUCTIOK OF LOCAE CORFS. 

Fort^WUliamt Sept, 29, 1826.— The 
Ri^ht Hon. the Vice* President in council 
having resolved to reduce the 4th or DI- 
nagepoor battalion, the 5th or Chumparun 
light infantry, the 11th or Goruckpoor 
light infantry, and the 12th or Ratnpoorah 
battalion, Uiese local corps are to be broken 
up on the 1st Deceipbcr next, and the 
native commissioned, non-commissioned 
pfHcers, drummers, and privates, disposed 
of in manner hcreafler to be detailed, at 
as early a period subsequent to that date 
as they can be relieved from their present 
duties, by troops of the line, under in- 
structions which the Commander-in- Chief 
will be pleased to issue to tlie officers 
commanding the divisions or districts in 
which these locals are respectively stationed. 

In consequence of tlie displacing of in- 
termediate numbera, the local b.^ttalions 
are to be re-numbered from Ko. 9, up- 
wards. 

Promotion and recruiting in provincial 
battalions are suspended until further 
orders. 

TEMPORARY PIONEER COMPANIES. 

Fort-William^ Oct, 6, 1826.— The ser. 
vices of the three temporary companies of 
Pioneers, embodied chiefly at Chittagong, 
towards the end df 1824, and now at Ar- 
racan, being no longer required, their 
reduction lias been determined upon by 
the Right Hon, the Vice-President in 
Qouncil. 

INDULGENCE TO ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Fort-Wmam, Oct, ISth 1826.— I'he 
night Hon. the Vice-President in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct, that Assistant Sur- 
geons on the Bengal establishment, who 
have been appointed after the season 1822, 
shall receive the additional pay of one ru- 
pee a day, for the provision of a Palan- 
queen, when doing duty with European 
corps, without being in receipt of the esta- 
blish^ allowance for the supply of me- 
dicines. 

2. His Lordship in Council is pleased 
to extend the same indulgence, in similar 
circumstances, to Assistant Surgeons of 
His Miyesty^s service, wjio have arrived in 
Bengal, since the Slst of December 1823. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 6, Mr. Holt MacKenzIe, Secretary to Go- 
vemor-aeBsml durl^ period of his Lordships 
tour to the Upper Provinces. 

Mir. Ahdrew Stirling, Persian Secretary to Go- 
vemer-oeheisL 

■\ i20,y lirt-Bdir. C.Ravaislww, sHlstant to Per- 
■If^Swcetaiiy tP.Govcmof-GenenL 

Mr. G. T. Lushingtqn, ditto d4to. 

Od. 5, Mr. Geo. Swiatoni. oMciiding dilef secre- 
liiV-toGkweMinent*' 

. iMk M& Jt.«TJFiiniip, offleiatiiig secretary to 

iiHTcrniiiiit In if TiAdMfimi dturtmiipt- 


— Mr. Edwerd Malony, officiating secretary to 
Government in general department. 

PoHttcal Deparknent, 

Aug, 25, Mr. C. Oarstin, junior assistant to agent 
to Governor-General in Saugor and Nerbudda ter- 
ritories. 

Oct, 6. Lieut. Byam, mil. estab. of Fort St. 
George, an extra assist, to resident at Hyderabad. 

Territorial Department, 

Aug, 4. Mr. H. Munday, salt agent for southern 
division of Cuttack. 

24. Mr. F. J. Bechcr, assistant to collector of 
Midnapore. 

Oct, 19. Mr. C. Bury, an assistant to secretary to 
Board of Revenue in Central Provinces. 

24. Mr. J. G. Deedes, assistant secretary to 
Board of Revenue, Western Provinces. 

Mr. W. R. Kennaway, ditto ditto. 

Commercial Department, 

Aug, 17 . Mr. J. W. Paxton, import-warehouse 
keeper. 

Judicial Department, 

Aug, 17 . Mr. D. Macfarlan, Judge and magis- 
trate of Backergunge. 

Mr. F. O. Wells, secretary to civil commissioner 
at Dehly. 

Mr. G. J. Taylor, register of City Court at Moor- 
shedabad. 

Mr. W. B. Jackson, 2d register of ZiUah Court 
at Bareilly. 

Sept, 1. Mr. J. C. Dick, judge and magistrate of 
Futtchpore. 

Mr. J. T. Rivas, register of Zlllah Court of 
Meerut and joint magistrate stationed at Boolund- 
shehur. 

Mr. C. G. Udny, 2d assist, to register of Courts 
of Siidder Dewanny and Nlzamut Adawlut. 

Mr. F. J. Halliday, dd assist to ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. R. Colvin, extra assist to ditto ditto. 

Oct. 5. Mr. N. J. Halhed, 2d jifdge of Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for Division of Moor- 
shedabad. 

Oi’f. 24. Mr. W. F. Dick, fourth judge of Pro- 
vincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for division 
of Bareilly. 

Mr. J. _C. Dick, judge and magistrate of Da- 
reily. 

Mr. H. Graham, ditto of Seharunpore. 

Mr. R. Walker, ditto of Futtehpore. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, magistrate of Goruck- 
pore. 

Mr. C.C. Cheap, ditto of Nuddeah, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, July 31, 1826.— Surgs. D. Todd 
and R. Williams to be superintending surgeems. 

Surg. G. Lambe to perform medical duties of 
civil station of Dacca, v. Todd prom. 

Aug. 6— Lieut. J. S. Winfield, 69th N.I., to 
command Reformed Bhopaul Contingent af horse 
and foots data 21st July. 

Capt. J. CheMe, corps of engineers, to be su- 
perintendant of public works in province of Cut- 
tack; date 26th July. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. H. Sanders to artll., and 
prom, to 2d-lieut.— Messrs. R. C. Gwatkln, J. Dc 
Fountain, and A. De Fountain to inf., and prom, 
to ensigns.— Mr. Edm. Tritton as an assist, surg. 

Surg. W. Thomas's appointment to officiate as 
dep. superintend, surg. to South Eastern DIvIsImi 
annulled. 


Head^Quarters, July 27, 1826.— Ens. F. Ralei^ 
to do duty with 7th N.l. at Berhampore. 

Aug, 2.— Capt E. C. Archer, 41st F., extra aid- 
de-camp, to be aid-de-camp on personal staff of 
c(»n.-in-chief. 

Ens. J. Baldock (recently admitted) to do duty 
.witbfi7thN.I. 

Cometsund Ensigns appointed to do duty. Cor- 
nets W« Kerr tad A. Campbell with let L.C. at 

SultBDo 
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Sultanpora (Benarei) i W. H* Hall, iWi dA# Itel- 
tah t CVWallaston, 9th do., Ca^TOrt.— Eniteni 
J. E. Cheetham and H. Mackenaie, 6th extra N.I. 
Dinapore; W. Edwardti 45th N.I., Benares} yf* 
Bartlett. 49th do., Benares: J. M. Simpwn, 5lh 
extra N.I., Benares; A. Balderston, left wing 4th 
extra N.I., Juanporc; G. Nugent, tight wing 
ditto, Mirseapore; R. Beavan, «)th N.I., Allah- 
abad: J. C. Haslock and A. Napier, .3(;th do.,^j- 

. t •&> ^1. liT noth 


AtiaHc IkteiHg^mve.^Cak'uiki. 

Aur.23^m)stwirg> 


[ApRIIi, 


Mu.Ti.i:r£KirwTif hLmSS«? 


themselves omef ocd«» ^ iuperintendrf B»»rg. of 
Western Division. ^ 

Attg, 2&»~^P0attnst, %c, of 

Llmond from Berhampore 
from Benares to Meerut} Durham posted to 
Allahabad. . ■ . . 

5th Tj.C. Lieut C. E. T. Oldfield to be Interp^ 
and qu. mast., v. Blair who resigns. 

5th N.I. Lieut W. Mackintosh to be aqj., v. 
Jervis prom. 

51th N.L Lieut.H.B. Haringtootobe Interp. 
and quart, mast, v. Bellow dec. 

46fa N.J. Lieut. H. W. Burt to be a4].. v. 
Jones prom. , , 

n|j|n,iiiicu uj iwu i^.*. mw uciiniw. g^j jurfm jf,i» Lloiit G. Kufiowi to bo Uiterp* 

Assist, surgs. M'Donald and McLean to do duty and qu. mast., v. Marshall prom, 
with dei)dt or H.M.*s too|is at Chlnsurah. 

Capt H. A. Newton, fiOth N.I., to doduty with 

... Ikf 1 l^limOOAn 


— r^ueii, oin oo., inuiira, t • 

28th do., Barrackpoce; A. D. Coull, IGth do.i» 

Barrack|to>^* 

Superintend. Surg. Limond appointed to Ber- 
hampore Division, ftom 26th May* 

Lieut. Hay, 39th N.I., to act as maj. of brigade 
at Berhampore during absence of Brig. Maj. 
Cooke. 

Auff. 4.— Ena. J. King removed from 13th; 
api>ointed to (i2d N.I. at Benares. 


, and 


Uapt. H. A. IVeWtOn, IWtn W.l., lO aowui,y w.M. 

1st Nusseree l»t. at Sabathoo Instead of Kumaoon 
local bat. 

Fort Wiinam, Attg, l&^th N.I. Ens. H. B. 
Harlngton to be lleut. from 27th July, v. Bellew 

Cadets admitted. Messrs. W. Cumberland, W. 

T. Briggs, and G. A. S. Fullerton to Inf., and 
prom, to ensigns. — Mr. C. Llewellyn as an assist, 
surg. 

Lieut. Fisher, den. assist, qu. mast, gen., to re- 
sume survey of Sylnet. 

ttg. 18.— Itt/i N.I. Ena. C. C. Jenkin tobc lieut. 
ftom 24th July, v. M'MUlan dec. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. M. N. Ogllvy to cavalry, 
and Mr. H. Palmer to infantry. 

Appointment of executive engineer in Arracan 
abolished. 

Surg. Geo. Sklpton to be a superintending surg. 
on estab. from Ist Aug. 

Head-QuarterSf Aug. 12. — &udgne appoint^ to 
do dutft. R. C. Gwatkin with etnh N.I. at Mee- 
rut; J. N. Rind, 3d do., Mynpoore^ A. Dc 
Fountain, 4th do., Mlrsaporc; and J. Dc Foun- 
tain, 5(nhdo, Allahabad. 

LIcut. A. Fisher, 35th N.I., to do duty with Sir- 
moor bat. 

Assist.surgs. appointed to do duty. A. C. Dunew 
with fith L.f '., at Muttra ; — Morice with detach- 
ment of H.M.’s troops proceeding to Upper Pro- 
vinces; E. T. Downes and C. S. Grant with 2d 
Europ. Rcgt. in Fort William. 

Aur. 16.— Assistsurg. G. S. Seton to do duty 
with detachments of H.M.*s troops at Chlnsurah 
dep6t. 

.dwir.iy^Lieut. Griffiths to act as Interp. and 
qu.ma8t. to 37th N.I., v. Bellew dec. 

Assist, surg. H. Bousfield to assume med ieri 
charge of Champarun Light Inf. at Mullye ; dated 
2d Aug. 

Comet R. T. Knox to do duty with Ist 
Sultai^re IBenaresl, and Ens. C. Hutton with 
2Uth N.I., at Barrackpore. 

Capt. J. E. Watson’s name to be discontinued on 
rolls of corps of Hill Rangers. 

Fort William, Aug. SZ-lnfUntry. Maj. J. Tod 
to be lleut.col. ftom 23d Aug., v. Short dec. 

lot Europ. Regt. Ens. A. F. Maglnnisa to be 
llcutrfirom 7th Aug., v. Stewart dec. 

49eA N.I. Capt. J. C. B. Parke to be mqj., 
Lleut. R. C. MacDonald to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. J. Stubbs to be lieut, from 23d Aug., in 
sue. to Tod prom. 

Cadets admitted, Mr. J. ^ 

prom, to cornet— Mr. C. T. W. P. GWIbrd to taf., 
uid prom, to ens.— Messra. E. T. Downea and J. 
Harffie as assist surgeons. 

Head^Quarters, Aug, 21. — Assist surg. C. S. 
CnmtapprtolitL.C., at Sultanpore, Benares. 

Aue, 22,*-Aiatot fttigii W. L. M'Gregor and H. 
Chapman to doduty with 2d Europ. Regt 


Fort Wittiam, Aug. 

7th N.I., to be a major of brigade, 

Capt C. Taylor, proce^ed to Europe on furlouglu 
Sure. J. Watson to be gar. surgi at Allahabad^ 

V. Skqiton. 

Sept. l.-2aih N.I. Lleut J. 
capt. of acomp., and Ens. J. De W. C. J. M 6lr t6 
beSleut.. from 28th Aug., in sue. to Stewart dec. 

CaptL D. D. Anderson, 29th N*L, to be a dd- 
nutv assist, adi. gcn.» and Capt N. Penny, Ist 
l:xtmN . l., to Maroaior of brigade, in sue. to 
ParkproBu ^ 

Assist, eurgs, appidnted to Oiw7 
Carr, to Tlpperahi J. T. Pearson, to^Ramghur, 

G. S. .SUton,^ to Bullooah } E. T. Downes, to 
Bhcerblmom. , « 

To he pipts, 1w Brevet. Ll^ts. W. W. R^* 
60th N.IT; G. R. Scott, artll.; 
ditto; T, A. Vanrennen, ditto ; F. C. RObb, 22a 
N.I. I Jaa. Nicholson, 4th N.I. 

Hend.4*mrters,Aug. ’ 

Lieut. W. F. A. .Seymour, 68th N.I., to be auj., 

V. LaToUche. , 

Mttorshedahad Prov. Bat, Lieut. J. A. FairheM, 
28th N.I., to be adj., v. Seimiour lem. to l?ur- 
ruckabad Prov. Bat. , , „ 

Comet Johh Moore to do duty with 2d L.C. at 
Muttra. 

Aug. 30.-Ens. H. Palmer to do duty with 33d 
N.I. at Nusseerabad, 

Lleut. H. C. Talbot, Gist N.I., TOrmittoJ, 
his own request, to resfgn acting adjtcy of Mugh 
Levy, 

Capt. Mackinlay, Aep. amist. adi. gen., jotov^ 
from Presidency to Cawnporo dlv. of army, v. 
Parke prom. 

Capt. La Touche, major of brigade (new app.) 
posted to Bundlecund command. 

1.— Lieut. Col. T. P. Smith removed ftom 
2d ^Top. Regt. to Gist N.I., and Lleut. CoL T. 
Murray ftonalirttwr to funner. 

Fort mmarn, Seft. P. MwkonD ad- 

mitted to Inf., and proto, to ensign. 

Sept. 8.- ^rf Bt. 

r. Dickson to be capt., and 2d-Lirat. S. W. Fan- 
ning to ^IsUteut/.ltom 30th Aug., in sue. to 
Smith dec. 

32d N.I. Ena. A. L. WlUia to be lieut. ftom 4th 

July, V. Colquhoun dec. 

Cant. Phillips, 49th N.I., and Lleut H. 0<^ 
donf^th do., to be aariatantaito tomroiaaioBeroai 
Arracan. _ 

Wead-Ouariers, S’epf.4.— Lieut. W.E. 

N.I., ana Lleut M. W* Gilmore, 2d Europ. Regt, 
p«inlttedtoeadi.cor)^ . 

Capt Shuldham, depkomlsta^l. EBtotpoataAio 

Ptesi^cy Division. 

Capt Andeisw, :d.q>.,aHEK¥l* 


,sr.;ssuaiS£i1S(&E 


js»rsssas: 


Newton aaiMitin lodo 
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FMf mUlantB Sttpi. N.J. Ens. O. W. 

Ilamilt 0 ii-to He lleutk,- from 9SA Aug,, J. GiM)j 
dec. ■ ■ 

sih EArA Sil, Bim; W. E. Andrew! to be Uiot* 
from eath Aug.> v. Harvey dec. 

Cafttk MmlWM. M^M. T.t^. BMte. W. Wol- 
l(uUie> C. J. MaMWevingr, o. B. HeiMiek W« R. 
Dudfndrei Ki Gdirefr, and n. Long« 

to inr<,ji1id M eiftitgrt§.^Me8Brft. D. B.Ward- 
law add T. apens as aaaiat.surgs. 

S^. lh,—thfantr}f, Mtd. Jdhn'Stnilh tobelleut. 
col.. V. Phipp retired, with rank from 23d Aug., 
Short dec. 

^th N.L Br. Capt. and Lieut. S. Walter (dec.) to 
be capt. of a comp., from 3d March, v.-Coatley 
prom. 

lira N.r. Lieut. J. T. Kennedy to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. T. Gould to be lleut., from 2()th 
Oct., in sue. to Boyes ret. 

19rh N.L ('apt. R. Rich to be maj., Lieut J. 
W. Ingram to be capt of a comp., and Ens. C. 
Symes to be lieut, from 23d Aug., in sue. to 
Smith prom. 

25th N,L Ens. B. Marshall to be lieut from 9th 
Sept, ViSoiiordCG. 

Lieilt R. C. Jenkins, 61tt N.I., to officiate as 
superintendant of cadets during absence of Lieut 
Kerr. 

Head-Qunrterfi, SttpU W.-^-A^lnimentH and Re- 
momlH in Medical Department. Sure. W. Thomas 
to 2nth N.t. Surg. J. Jackson to 2.?th do. Surg. 
(!. Hay to 4nth do. Surg. Gerard to 3d do. Surg. 
Mercer to 22ddu.* Surg. Govan to 1st brig. Horse 
Artil. Surg. W. Partiiiharto4dth N.I. Surg. W. 
Jackson to do duty with 29th do. Surg. Moscrop 
rem. iOrora 3d to 39tn da Surg. J. Thompson ftom 
39th todikh do. Asslstaurg. A. Smith to 65th do. 
at Peiii^. Asfclstsuig. J. Taylor to 66th do. 
Assist sum. Hoare from' 3d to 39th do. Assist, 
sure. D. M. Gray to 1st Nossceree bat Assist, 
surg. J. F. Stewart from 69Ui to 59th N. J. Assist, 
surg. Bowron to Olst do. 

34th N.L Lieut C. B. Leicester to bo adj., v. 
Gibb dec. * 

Pumeah Prov, Bat, Lieut F. B. Corfleld, 20th 
N.L, to be adj., v. Graham resigned. 

Sept 14. — Medical Department, Surg. Darby 
and Assist surg. W. Thompson posted to 4.')th N.l. 
Assist, surgs. Malcolm and Wynne directed to join 
A'ilh do, at Benares. Otfic. Assist, surg. Oliver to 
do duty with 14th N.l. Assist suig. II. Taylor 
IHMted to 56th do. 

Fwt William, Sept. l.5.^22d N.L Capt. T. J. 
Baldwin to be mai., Brev. Capt. and Lieut. F. C. 
Robb to becapt or aoomn., uikI Ens. W. A. But- 
ler to be lleut., from 6tli Sept, in sue. to Broad- 
bent dec. 

Srpt. 22.— Offt N. 1. Ens. W. J. Martin to be lleut, 
V. Charlton transf. to pension list 

Assist, surg. H. ('h.*ipman to officiate as 1st assist, 
gar. surg. of Fbrt William during absence of assist, 
surg. Ilewett 

Head-Qtmffere, Sept. 1».<M19A N.L Lieut. P. 
Deare to be adj., v. Winfield app. to command 
Bhopaul Contingent of Horse ; Lieut. G. C. Arm- 
strong to be interp. and qu. mast, v. Deare. 

Lleut. Col. Tombs removed from 3d to 6th L.C., 
and Lieut CoL Becher from latter to former. 


Fort William, Sept. 25.— 28lh N.L Eiis. W. tt. 
NIcholetts to be lleut from 20th Sept, v. Murray 
dec. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. R. Maaldncll to cav., and 

S rom. to cornet— Messrs. E, Blenklnsop, J. An- 
erson, F. R. Evkns, R. E. T. Richardson, J* 
French, J. Butler. R. W. Palin.- W. P. Jones, and 
J. R. Plcrcy to Inf., and prom, to ensigns.— Messrs. 
A. Murray, D. A. McLeod, and J. M. Ilrander, 
as assist, surgs. . 

SMf. io,-^h JCrtra ff.t. Br. Capt and Lleut. 
H. Carter to be capt of a comp., and Ens. E. K. 
Hot$(>f = to be Iteut, fhuh 29a Sept, In sue. to 
Price dec. 


Lledt* A. Grant, S2d N.l,, to be capt by brevet 
from 19th Sept 

OulMtf tMmIfted, McMrs. Jf. K. Spence, G. F. 
Whltelock, H. D. Maitland, T. Wallace, G.' W. 


Bishop, and G. W. Wmiatto to inf., and prom, to 
msigns. 

Capt. Jas. Franklin, let L.C., to be surveyor of 
iron mines in haugor and Bundlecund dIeCricts. 

Isi N.L Brev. Capt. and Lleut. W. H. Sleeman 
to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. V. Law to be 
lleut, from 23d Sept., in sue. to Read dec. 

Head-Quarters, Sept. 22.— ^Surg. Jas. Thompeon 
^ted to 5()th regt., and Surg. Corbyn, to 69th 

Lieut. R. D. White, Ist Extra N.L, app. to 
corps of pioneers. 

Sept 25.— Lieut W. J. Symons to be adj. of Raj- 
pootana Div. of Artil., v. Middleton. 

49(/k N.L Lieut J. W. Michcll to be interp. and 
qu. mast, v. Macdonald prom. 

Sept. 26.~^Vomets (recently admitted) posted to 
Refflments, A. Daniel to 3d L.C., proceeding to 
Keitah. N. Macdonald, 9th do, at (Jawnpore. F. 
Collyer, 5th do., proceeding to Neemuch. M. H, 
Hailes, 10th do., at Meerut. W. J. E. Boys, 8th 
do., at Kumaul. W. H. Tweedale, 6th do., at 
Muttra. W. B. Kelly, 7th do., at Kumaul. C. 
E. White, 4th do., at Nusserabad. John Moore, 
1st do, at SultaniK)Te (Benares). J* S. G. Ryley, 
2d do., proceeding to Muttra. H. P. Voules, ;id 
do., proceeding to Keitah. John Hamilton, 9th 
da, at Cawnpore. W. J. J. Fane, .5th do., pro- 
ceeding to Necmuch. R. Macdonell, 10th do., at 
Meerut. C. Wollaston, Rth do., at Kumaul. W. 
II. Hall, 6th do., at Muttra. W. Kerr, 7th do., 
at Kumaul. A. Campbell, 1st do., at Sultannore 
(Benares). R. T. Knox, 4th do., at NusseeralMd. 

Ensigns (recently admitted) posted to Regiments, 
H. C. Reynolds to 25th N.L, at Barrackpore. E. 
Ironside, 62d do., at Benares. P. Abbot, 4th 
Extra do., at Allahabad. W. Dunlop, 5th Extra 
do., proceeding to Jubblepore. A. Ramsay, 34th 
N.L, at Seetapore. F. A. Carleton 36th do., at 
Siiltanpore (Oude). F. G. Beck, L'lth do., in As- 
sam. C. C. J. Scott, 32d da, at Keitah. J. A. 
Janies, Ist Extra da, proceeding to Necmuch. G. 
N. C. Hall, 28th N.L, at Barrackpore. G. Carr, 
7th do., at Berhampore. J. Drummond, 19th do., 
at Nusseeralmd. N. A. Parker, .5Hth da, at Agra. 

J. Tveson, Tth da, at Berhampore. J. Baldock, 
22d do., at Mldnapore. A. De Fountain, 29th do., 
at Shajehan)>oTe. R. C. Gwatkin, 6th da, at Mee- 
rut. J. N. Hind, .lyih da, at Bareilly. C. Hut- 
ton, 20th do., at Barrackpore. John De Foun- 
tain, 56th do., at NussceralmL. C. Brown, 18th 
do., at Bhurtiiore. W. Lamb, 61 st do., proceed- 
ing to Cawnpore. J. H. Feuvre, 10th do., at 
Neemuch. T. Bennett, 9th do., at Secrora. J. 
R. Flower. 25th do., at Barrackpore. G. W, 
Stokes, 59th do., proceeding to Barrackpore. J, 
C. Cooper, 3d do,, at Lucknow. A. M, Methven, 
65th do., at Penang. C. E. Davis, 62d do., at 
Benares. J. G. A. lilc«, 6th do., at Kumaul. J, 
T. Fergusson* 2d Extra da, at Futtygurh. E. 

K. Hume, f^th N.L, at Agra. H. H. Lloyd, 4th 
Extra do., at Allahah^. W. St. L. kfitchell, 
L3th N.I., in Assam. A. Macdougall, 5th Extra 
do., at Jubble(>ore. T. G. Blake, 67tli N.L, pro- 
ceeding to Dinapore. W. Cumberland, 11th da, 
at Kumaul. C. T. W. P. Glffbrd, 2d do., at Kei- 
tah. W. T. Brigm, 6th Extra da, at Mullye. 
H. Palmer, 4Bth N.L, at Neemuch. E. C. F« 
Beaumont, 32d do., at Keitah. J. B. Lock, 1st 
Europ. R«gt., at Agra. P. J. Chelne, 34th N.L, 
at Seetapore. J. Alnslie, 40th do., at Din^orc. 
C. Clarke, 1st Extra do., at Neemuch. T. D. 
Martin, 28th N.L, at Barrackpore. G. Cecil, 
12th do,, at Looiliana. H. H. Say, 45th do., at 
Baitool. W. A. J. Mayhew, 8th do., at Bandah. 
M. J. Laurence, 66th do , at Barrackpore. E. F. 
Smith, 23d do., at Almorah. O. Borrodaile, 68th 
do., in Arracan. John Butler, 55th do., at Delhi. 
P. Shortreed. 58th do., at Agra. R. W. Palin, 
5th da, at Muttra. W. P. Jones, 82d da, at 
Midqapmre. J. R. Piercy, 29th da, at ShahJehan- 

r c. J. E.. Cheetham, 2l8t do., at Bhurtporew 
Balderston, 16th da, proceeding to Goruck- 
pore. A. D. Coull, 4th da, at LoodTana. A. Na- 
pier, 42d da, at Cawnpore. W. I^diord, 2d Eu- 
rop, regt., proceeding to Agra. O. Gordon, 50th 
N.L, at Allahabad. J. Mackay, 27th da. pro- 
ceedtog to Benares. W. Bartlett, 37th no., at 
Bareilly. F. Raleigh, 1st da, proceeding to 
DclhL O. R. P. Beai«. 38th da, at Saugor. O. 
Campbell, 4ad da, at Saugor. G. Numt, aoth 
da, in Cuttack. H. Mackeniie, 56tn da, at 

Nusseera- 
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Nusaeerabad. P. NicolMn« 28th do., at Barrack^ 
pore. N. Palmer, 54th do.. In Assam. J. C. 
Hadock, .Wth do., proceeding to Gurrawarra. J. 
M. Simson 17th do., proceeding to Delhi. R. 
Beavan, 31st do., at Neemuch. W. Edwards, 
18th do., at Bhurtpore. 

Fort William, Sept, 29.—- Cant. J. G. Drummond, 
dep. assist, qu. mast gen., to nave general control 
and superintendence of roads in Saugor and Net- 
budda territories. 

Capt. Hutchins, com. Gov. Gen.’s escort at Jub* 
bulpore, and Lieut. A. C. Beatson, 2d N.I.. to 
he assist superintendants of roads under Capt 
Drummond. 

Assist surg. G. Carr posted to station of senior 
civil commissioner and salt agent in Arracan. 

Oct. (L-^h Kxtrn N.I. Ens. J. King to belieut, 
Tom 26th Sept. 1826, v. the Hon. W* Stapletcm 
dec. 

Capt. yV, Burroughs, 2d Europ. Regt, to be 
fbrt at Allahabad, v. Richprm. 

Lieut A. Irvine, engineers, to be executive 
cnglneerof 5th or Allahabad Div. of Public Works, 
and ofgarrlaon of Allahabad, dtc. &c. 

Lieut. O. Thomson, of engineers, to be execu- 
tive eiwineer in departm. of public works in dis- 
trict of Neemuch. 

Lieut. W. Turner, .'i8th N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet from 13th Aug. 1826. 

Assist surg. E. Hickman permitted, at his own 
request, to resign service of lion. Comp. 

. Capt. H. James, 20th N.I., to officiate as super- 
intendant of cadets In Fort William, during ab- 
sence of Lieut Kerr, on sick leave. 

Messrs. R. B. Duncan and T. B. Hart admitted 
on estab. as assist, surgs. 

Maj. Gen. G. H. Pine appointed to general staff 
of army. 

Head-t}uartere, Oct, 4.— Brig. Maj. Penny app. 
to Agra and Muttra frontier. 

Oct, 6 .— Remooa/« ^Eneigna, J. R. Plercy from 
29th to 5th Extra N.I. at Jubbulpore $ J. E. Cheet- 
ham from 2l8t to 11th N.I., at Kumaul ; W. 
Bartlett from 37th to 68th do. at Sandoway (Arra- 
can). 

Eneiena poated to Ragimenta, G. D. Reddie to 
29th N. I., at Shqjehanpore. E. Blcnklnsop, 2l8t 
do., at Bhur^re. E. R. Lyons, 37th da, at Ba- 
reilly. W. Wollaston, 57th da, proceeding to 
Pertaulmrh (Oude). C. J. Mainwaring, Ist da, 
proceeding to Delhi. R. Long, 26th da, at Bar- 
rackpore. W. R. Dunmore, .%th da, at Meerut. 
E. Garrett, 1st Extra N.I., proceedii^ to Nee- 
much. T. M. Brewer, 33d N.I., at Nusseerabad. 
W. Lindsay, 10th da, at Neemuh. P. Gordon, 
52d da, at Chittagong. G. W. Bishop, 44th da, 
at Dacca. N. G. Mem, 15th da, at Allygurh. 

Oct. 5.— Lieut. Col. Stark and Maj. Rodber re- 
moved from 2d to let brig, of horse artil., and 
Lieut. Col. Faithful and Mq). Whish from 1st to 
2d brig, ditta 

Surg. Stratton posted to 2d L.C. 

. Ocf.6.— 34tA N.J. Lieut. Angelo, Interp. and qu. 
mast, and Lieut Leicester, adj., permitted to 
each, appointments. 

Fort WUUam, Oet. 13. — Infantrp, Lieut Col. A. 
Richards to be lieut col. com. from 24th Sept, v. 
Lamb dec. Maj. Arch. Galloway to be lieut coL, 
from 24th Sept, v. Richards prom. 

29MiN./. Capt. R. B. Jenkins to be majors 
Lieut J. Satchwell to be capteln of a comp., and 
Ens. F. C. Maxsden to be lieut, from 24th Sept, 
In sue. to Galloway prom. 

Aa^.aurga. appointed to avil Siationa. D. B. 
Wardlaw to Sylhet ; J. M. Brander to Tlppcrah s 
and D. Butler to Ghaseepore. 

Mr. P. Shortieed admitted to inf., and pyom. to 
enriga 

C^pt R. W. Pom, 69th N.I., tobeagentfor 

Lieut P. Cialgie, »h N.I., to be a dep. assist 
adj. geo. on this establishment, v. Pogron. 
Assiftmig. E. T. Downs, to perfom medical 


Jitles of civil station of Nuddea, v. Assist surg. 
Haipur, placedatdiqmsklof oom.-in-diief, 


nm Whitelock, with 57th da, at Pertauligurh 
(Oude). Williams, with 4(n:h da, at Dinapore, 
Maitland, Wallace, and Anderson, with 7th da, 
at Berhampore. 

Ocf, 9.— Lieut. L. Vansandau, (»th N.I., to be 
2d in command of Rungpore Local Inf. 

Capt T. Hepworth, Olst N.L, to officiate as 
major of brigade to troops in Assam; v. Martin 
resigned. 

Ot?f. in.— Maj. Gen. Pine posted to Cawnpore 
division of army. 

Mqj. Gen. Shuldham to command divislcm of 
army on Sirhlnd frontier. 

Ens. G. W. Bishop removed from 44th regt to 
3d Extra N.I. 

Oet. 12.— Lieut. Col. Com. C. Fagan, removed 
ittm 6Rth to 44st N.I.; and Lieut CoL Com. 
Whitehead from 4lBt to 08th ditta 
Lieut CoL G. D. Heathcote removed from 6^h 
to ttith N.I. $ and Lieut CoL Bowyer,' from jOOth 
to 69th ditta 

Assist surg. J. Mensies app. to Kith N.I 
Ens. E. fiienkinsop removed from 21st to 34th 
regt. it his own request 

Fort miliarn, Oet, 23.— Lieut. A. Knyvett. 64th 
N.I., to be assbt to agent for timber at Nauth- 
porc. 

Assist surg. R. B. Duncan to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Calpee. 

Asaisl. surg. J. R. Martin to be 3d permanent 
assistsurg. to Presidency Gen. HospltaL 
Idli N. J. Ens. Jas. Campbell to be lieut from 
30th wept, V. Cralgie dec. 

Sftk N.T, Ens. W. Moultrie to be lieut, v* Cary 
dec., with rank from 24th Sept 1825. 

Assist surg. E. W. W. Raleigh to have medical 
chaise of escort accompanying Gov. General to 
Uppor Provinces, during its progress on the river i 
dat^Uth Aug. 

Head-Quartera, Oct, 16. — Ist N.J. Lieut J. 
Fisher to be int^. aiid qu. mast., v. Mansfield 
resi(ped. 

18m N.T. Lieut. W. Minto to be interp. and qu% 
roast, v. M*Millan dec. ^ 

Oct. 17.— Assist surg. Harpur posted to Ramgurh 
Loc^ Battalion. 

(Alt. 18.— Ens. W. Kennedy removed from 3d to 
2d Extra N.I. 

Oet. 20.— Brigadier J. W. Adams to command 
Muttra and Agra frontier. 

Brigadier Burnett tocoraroand Eastern frontier. 
Capt Newton, 66th N.I>, to be 2d in command 
of 1st Nussereebat. 

Fort William, Oct. 20.— Mr. C. Grant 
to cav., and prom, to comet. 

CW. 24.— Surg. R, Tytler app. to 5t1i N.I., and 
Assist surgs. A. Murray and T. B, Hart greeted 
to place themselves under superintend, surg. at 
Berhampore. 

-.bt. -IJ. g«.. parti to 


HIB majesty's foeci^.. 
Hqed-Qiw/er#, Aug. 19, 182^2^ be 
ti^-liidiea on/y. Liwt. 


* Fj! Unit, a; 01to>y. 


4thI.,PT.) hk 

C.'Shaw, 31st 1 

Lieut G. Bell, 45th F. 

Aug.2i^-^UeaU Col. T*ldy, 14th F., to assume 
charge of depAt of K^ar$r5opsat Chlnsuiah. 


>4tfg.29.^J 

Capt J.M'r 


I F.; to he 
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Tidy app. to command Ktngl'i Depot at Chin- 

surah. 

Se/fi* Iff.— 7\) be Capts, by Brevet in Kcut^Indiee 
only- Lieut. W. Boaidman, 31atF. | Lieut. A. G. 
SiAley, 4ffth F. 

Sept, 9tJ,—T6 he'ditte, Lieut. G. BelL let F. { 
Lieut. G. B. O'Brien, SflthF. 

Sept. 20.— Lieut. R. R. Oilleiple. 4th L.Dr., to 
be an aide-de-camp tm personal staff of Governor- 
general. 

Oct, 24 . — To he Capta, by Brevet in Eaat-Tndiea 
cniy, Lieut. M. Andrews, ^h F. ; Lieut J. Bum, 
50th F. 


FURLOUGHS. 


aflhirs.— 2.V Capt \k 
httelth...>.<iept L Xieut lO 
health.— Ens. G. KamMy, 61 


71b Kurope.^ July 31. Lieut Col. T. Wilson, 
2Rth N.I., for healtli.— Aug. 3. Lieut. Col. Com. 
J. M'Innes, for health. — Lisut C. Cook, 21st N.I., 
for health.— Capt W. Bacon, ftlth N.I., for health. 
—18. Capt R. A. Thomas* 48th N.I., for health. 
— Lieut W. T. Savary. 2t>Ch N.I.; on ptivate af- 
fairs.— Lieut J. Whitci&ird, CifftJi N.I.i oi private 
rsrV 28th NJ., fnr 
;r...«.^..,.Jrpwn, 5Ist;N.I., for 

.aniiMy, 6lst N.I., for health.— 

4. Lieut J. De W. C. J. Moir, 28th N.L, for 
health.— 15. Assist, siwg. T). Ramsay, for health. 
—Capt J. Gouldhawke, onth N.L, on private af- 
fairs.— Ist- Lieut. C. R. Whlnfleld, of artlL, on 
ditto.— Lieut. E. Jackson,. (i8th N.I., for health. 
—22. Capt. G. Voung, 68th N.L, for health. — 
Suiv. W. Darby, on private affairs (via Bombay). 
— ^ Capt J. F. Derguer, 60th N.I., on ditto.— 
20. Lieut. C. Wilson, 2d Europ. Regt. for 
health.— Get 6. Lieut J. Graham, .'iOth N.L, for 
h^th.— Capt. W. Simonds, 21st N.L, on private 
ailkinL— Lieut M. W. Gilmore. 39th N.L. for 
health.— Sure. J. Jackson, for health.— Capt C. 
D’O. Anlin, 33<1 N.L, for health.— 20. I.ieut T. 
W. Bolton. 2d N.L. for hcalth.-Capt. J. F. Pa- 
ton, of engineers, for health.— Lieut J. Bracken. 
Sdtfi N.I., tor health. 


To Sinfpipore. — Aug. 5. Assist, surg. A. Sten- 
hoUEto for six months, for health.— 28. Lieut, C. 
H. Wiggins, of artil., for five months, for health. 
— SeptL Lieut R. Codrington, fur four months, 
for health.— 28. Assist surg. (1. G. Mac Pherson, 
for four months, on private alTairs. 

To ilfodro^.— Aug. 1& Lieut. H. Clerk, artil., 
for six months, for health. 

To Bombav.— Oct. 16. Lieut Hunter, 15th N.I., 
for six months, on private aflkln. 

To late of France. — Aug. 25. Lieut. J, W. Smtt, 
of artil., lor six months, for health. , 

To ilfartaban.— Oct. ?. Lieut J. Bartleman. 44tli 
N.I., for four months, for health. 


HIS majesty’s FORCES, 

To Europe.— Ang. 8. Lieut. Agnew, 4th L. Dr., 
for health.— 12. Cant Evanson, 54th F., for health. 
—Capt. Hall, 14tn F., on private afEdrs.— 20. 
Lieut Kingdom, .71st F., for health.— Sept. 2. 
Lieut Murray. 59th F., to precede, his xegt. to 
England — Maj. O'Reilly# list F., for health.— 
Lieut Gilland, Queen's R. Regt., for health — 8. 
Br. Capt Hilton, KHh Lancers, on private affairs. 

Brev. Capt. Pender, 14th F., for health.— 
Brev. Capt Long, ff9th F., for health.— Oct 2. 
Capt Leslie, 54th. F., for health. — 16. Lieut 
fieitidg^ 30Ui F., for health.— Capt Woodgate, 
64th F., for health.— 21. Maj. Backhouse, 47th 
F., to precede his regt to. England. 

To Sea.— Oct 2. . Lieut Uanla, 87Bi F., for 
three months, for heidth: 

To New South Wb/es.— Oct 16: Lieut Wilson, 
48th F., for one year, on private affairs.— 21. 
Brotheridge, 48tti F., for one year, on prl- 


■ ; VLAW;-; • 

'aPpkxxB . couR^ 

In ^ tharge Mlveffiil to the. grand 
jury* at the. opening pf the iCQiiit this day, 
the vtlti^f Justice; adverted io the new jury 
adl^' by which, he thought, all classes of 


persons were competent to serve as jurors 
who professed the Christian religion. 

** It appeared to Ids Lordship that in 
the present Act the legislature had two- 
objects, one of which was that the term 
British subjects which was construed to 
apply only to those persons who were born 
in Bngland, and which had led so many 
to believe that the population of this coun- 
try were not all subject to the British law, 
should be better understood. After this 
tlicre could be no doubt that any person 
liorn ill Bengal, Behar, or Orissa, was 
liable to the Supreme Court. 

But the main reason of the legislature 
was, no doubt to admit all persons so 
considered, to the privilege of British sub- 
jects. So long as forty-three y(?ars ago, it 
was the opinion of a committee in the 
House of Commons that the use of juries 
in India was not dangerous. 

“ Wliatever was the opinion of some per- 
sons, his Lordship thought it was the duty 
of the Court to give that effect io the Act . 
which they considered was the object of the 
legislature ; and he thought that the Grand 
Jury should explain to the intelligent 
natives of the country that it was for their 
benefit and accommodation that this change 
in the Jury system had taken place. 

" While this Act admitted many per- 
sons into the privileges of British subjects, 
his Lordship thought there would be a 
difficulty in extending it to the natives. 
Hie first objection w'as that they did not 
generally understand the English lan- 
guage : and in civil cases it W'ould be al- 
most an impossibility to translate several 
things : tlic speeches of counsel for 
instance. A judge’s charge, though his 
Lordship by no means meant to say that it 
could not be translated, yet, it was diffi- 
cult to be done; and it w'as necessary 
that tlie niceties of English law, especially 
in cases of manslaughter, should be par- 
ticularly understood by a Jury. 

His Lordship said he would make it 
a matter of consideration with the officer 
of the Court, to summon such persons a.s 
wore competent to judge of the merits of 
a case ; at all events he would take care to 
prevent ridicule fwm being cast on the 
proceedings of the Court. It was impos- 
sible that any thing could be so satisfactory 
to a man as the decision of his twelve 
neighbours. Our ancestors had approved 
of such a system, and Mr. Elphinstone of 
Bombay, a gentleman of much experience, 
bad recommended its introduction among 
the Natives.” 

We quote the above passages from the 
Bengal Hurkaru ; but it is stated in the 
Gpvernmml Gazette that this report is 
<« inaccurate.” The last-mentioned 
paper adds the following reflections upon 
this subject : — 

** The admission of natives os petty 
jurors must continue for a long period at 

least, 
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UfMty to be wholly inoperativ'e. The ac- 
quirement of tlie English language to a 
Bufficient extent for such a purpose, is 
confined to the principal members of the 
native community, ana they certainly will 
think it neither an honour nor a pleasure 
to be placed in a jury box, even with 
European tradesmen. Individuals of any 
other description are wholly out of the 
quekion, as neither in knowledge nor in 
diaracter, are they competent to sit in 
judgtnent upon offences against morality 
or law. We are disposed to think that a 
great mistake has been committed in the 
construction of this law as applicable to 
the natives, and that to have rendered 
their services beneficially available, they 
should have been rendered eligible to the 
grand jury especially : in that situation, 
their knowledge of their own language, 
and what is still more valuable, their 
knowledge of their countrymen, would be 
of invaluable assistance to the English 
associates ; and their co-operation with a 
number of persons of the first respecta- 
bility, would convert the duty into an 
honour, of which they would be fully 
sensible, and would be the most powerful 
Incentive that could be offered to their 
feeling and maintaining a proportionate 
degree of moral and intellectual elevation. 
The omission, we trust, will be rectified 
as soon as opportunity may occur, as till 
then, the law is a dead letter as far as the 
natives of India are effected by its pro- 
visions." 

October 24^, 

The King v. Wm. Ed. Hall, Jtobt, 
Pereira, Ckas. Poole and This 

was an indictment charging the prisoners 
with defrauding Messrs. Leyburh and Co. 
auctioneers, of a quantity of wine and 
spirits, by means of a forged order, pur- 
porting to bo signed by Major Frith. It 
did not appear what the prisoners were ; 
tliey associated together. The jury found 
Hall guilty, and acquitted the others. 

October 28. 

The King v. John Anthony, Francisco 
ManinaSf and Antony FVrnajMtea.— This 
was an indictment charging the prisoners, 
who are Portuguese, with the wilful mur- 
der of an English railor, named Wm. 
Howell, on the 26di September, 

The murder took place at a house of ill- 
fam?» to which die deceased had resorted. 
Be was intoxicated, and whilst asleep, the 
prisoner Anthony attacked him, and stabbed 
bim with a knife. 

The jury found Anthony guilty, and ac- 
quitted the two others. 

A technical difficulty occurred in thu 
tgsa : deceased was struck in Calcutta, 

{ilit.dlod in. the jKi\cral hospital, which was 
put of the jun^ction of the Supreme 
Jppurt 

jpsilce deferred senteii(» dll 


the proper aiHhorides^ in Englaud eoold 
be consulted on the point. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Toua or THE GpvaaMoa oairaaix. 

We extract the following particulars 
from various papers 

Ijord Amherst and his family left Bar- 
rackpore on the morning of die .5th Au-' 
gust, and embarked on hoard the fleet 
which got under weigh about 9 o*Clock. 
On the 8th they were off' Mirzapore, as 
mentioned in our last ; and on the Ifitli 
the fleet had reached llazrchntty, a little 
above the debouche of the Jelliiighy into 
the Ganges, 'fhe route was originally 
intended to be by Moorshedabad ; but that 
via Jellingliy was afterwards preferred. 
After entering into the Great lliver from 
die Jellinghy, the course led through .a 
branch of the Bhagiradii, and the boats pro- 
ceeded by way of Sdoty, which they passed 
on the 21 St. The inundation was most 
extepsive, and the force of the current 
tretupndous, but no serious accidents oc-; 
curred, and the wind continued sufficlcndy 
strong to enable the vessel to make toler^ 
able, way against the stream. In conse- 
quettce of the inundated state of the coun- 
try, scarcely any opportunity offered of 
going on shore after coming to anchor. 

After being detained for several days at 
Selqri Gully, the fleet arrived at Bhagidpur 
on the evening of the 31st, where his 
lordship remained till tlic 4th September. 
On the 6di die foremost vessels passed 
MoDgbir, and reached Patna on die 
14tb. In passing die rocks of Colgong;^ a 
pinnace of Lady Amherst’s, wc understand, 
was in imminent danger, die goon break- 
ing and none of the crew being on board. 
The steersman, assisted by a khidmutgar» 
fortunately succeeded in letting go an 
anchor in time to prevent her being driven 
against the rocks. The only pei^n in the 
vessel, we believe, was a young lady of her 
ladyship’s family, whose situation 
excited the most lively sentiments itf idem 
in those who were spectators of tier • 

The country slong the banks of the nm, 
from Bliagulpur to Monghir, is described 
as entirely inundated, the risebf die river 
having been this year unprecedently high. 
Half the town of Monghir was under water, 
and the famous bastion pf the fort was in the 
s4me predicament. The whole tract from 
Surajgher to the foot of the Kurruckbpre 
hills was one sheet of water, ^hich was thP 
ca^ with the greater part of the lands in 
the Bhagulpur district. The itdury done 
to the khurcef crop, ifiust have been very 
extensive and seridfitf. 

The Govenipr-Qeni^ and Lp^y Am- 
herst landed amidst an lipmp^ ^n- 
wme of spectata^ and to the 

residence Sir C. Pbijflny/ 0q 
his Lbriw I^W 

tedded 
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temM bjr jilltlie civil i^d military officers 
of the station and Its vicinity* Qj^jihc 
16th a durbar was ji^ld, at which most of 
llie principal, zemindars.. of the province 
of Bchar and the chief" hihtibiiaiits of 
Patnai were present* Honorary dresses 
were distrdiut^: to native gentUnuen. Al- 
though the mornings were iioti and tlie 
attendance numerous^ his Lordship went 
througli the fatigue of botli ccreinooies 
without being sensibly i^ppressed. Lady 
Amherst had recovered tier health mate- 
rial iy since the arrival of the fleet at 
Patiia^ althougli not sufficiently so to ap- 
pear in public. On this account no large 
station parties wore given, but a nume- 
rous assemblage took place daily, at tlie 
dwelling.af the hospitable entertainers. 

After a stay of some days at Patna, the 
party cMn barked for Benares ; and after a 
tedious voyage, owing to winds and 
currents, they arrived at that city on the 
1 2th October. The Governor-general and 
Lady Amherst landed in state at Haj Ghat, 
where they were received by the principal 
civil officers of the station, and proceeded 
thepce to the house prepared for their ac- 
commodation at Secrolc, being escorted 
by a troop of the body guard. On the 
day following n levee was held in tlie 
morning, and a drawing-room in the even, 
ing, which w'erc attended by all the civil 
and military members of the society of 
Benares. A durbar was held on the ]6tli. 
The members of the royal family resid- 
ing in the city, the sons of the late ]Mirza 
Khorrem Bukht and Mirza Shcgofleh 
Bukht, and the Haja of Benares, were 
admitted to a private interview, preceding 
the public presentation of the principal 
native gentlemen, the zemindars and mcr. 
chants of tlie city and the vicinity, who 
were severally introduced to the Governor- 
general jby Mr. Brooke and Mr. Stirling, 
m the number of fifty or sixty. Honorary 
dres^s were conferred on the Raja of Be- 
nares, on itaja Jayprakcos Sinh, Zemindar 
of Bhbjpur, Baboo Siv Narayan Sinh, Ja- 
girdar pr ^lyidpur, GojmI Suriin Sinh of 
Shahaljad, and 6abbb Rtun' pas of Be- 
narpSf on the' son of Raja Kalisahkar 
Gosal, and on the Deivan of the Raja of 
Benares. A khelat was also sent, in the 
usual manner, to llie widow of the lute 
Biswembher Pundit. 

On the morning of tlie 17th the Go- 
vernor general returned on board the 
boats, and the fleet passing the whole 
length of the city witli a favourable but 
gentle breeze, the party bad an o])portu. 
tunity of seeing the place to the greatest 
advantage. Few places in Gangetic In- 
dif p^r -a more picturesque or imposing 
^eiwfince .ffinn Bem^es from tlie river, 
liip Nnk. IS liiml with an uninterrupted 
^ngpof apaci^ ghpts^ and crowmed wiffi 
an i^nita|ipii»bWsOf smaU temples of the 
mooi. elahmate wbrkman^ip, which pre- 
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sent themselves to view inrapjd and- varied 
succession. Structures of more bulk and 
greater extent, the dwellings of opulent 
individuals or the domiciles of religious 
orders, occupy the intervals between these 
lighter edifices, and the back-ground is 
filled with a series of lofty buildings^ 
rising tier above tier, and topped with 
every possible variety of pinnacle and mi- 
naret. Tlie whole is of grey or red stone, 
diversified by the variegated tints which 
time has given to their hue. The picture 
is perfect, witiiout the addition of human 
figures : but when, as on the present oc- 
casion, the ghats and surmounting edifices 
are covered with a dense population, 
dressed in the greatest possible variety of 
colour and costume, a scene occurs to 
which it would be difficult for the pencil, 
and still more so for description, to ren- 
der justice. 

After passing the city, the fleet came to 
at Ramnagar, on the opposite bank, at the 
palace of the Uaja, Lord and Lady Am- 
herst having accepted an invitation to an 
entertainment to be given there in the even- 
ing, with all the splendour and display 
worthy of the occasion, and for which the 
Uaja of Benares is celebrated. The fleet 
was to resume its progress on tlic morning 
of tlie 18tb, and it was expected would 
reach Allahabad in ten or twelve days. 
Thence the journey proceeds by land, and 
the tents were ordered to be in readiness 
by the 2r>tli. 

liord Amherst had suffered from fever 
on the voyage ; and his lady, after leaving 
I’atiju, sustained much inconvenience from 
the heat. Both, however, had much im- 
proved in health and strength at Benares ; 
they expressed tlicmselves highly pleased 
with their reception, and with the objects 
they saw. 

MESSRS. PALMER AND CO., OF IlTDERABAD. 

'I’hc Calcutta papers contain a report of 
the proceedings at a special general meet- 
ing of the crediUirs of the late firm of 
William Palmer and Co., of Hyderabad, 
held at their office in that city, Aug. 21st, 
pursuant to public notice ; Lieut. C. Ar- 
row ill the cliair. The statement of the 
cash and receipts and disbursements, from 
8tli Sept. 1825 to 17th Aug. 1826, repre- 
sents tlie former at 2,59,984 Hyderabad 
rupees, and the latter at 2,29,589 : leaving 
cash ill hand 80,414 Hyderabad rupees, 
besides 1,1,'),119 available at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Hyderabad. 'Ihe trustees 
state that they are unable to realize the 
debts due to the firm, by reason of the Re- 
sident not having rescinded the promulga- 
tion made at Hyderabad, that the con- 
tracts of the late house were void on the 
ground of the illegality of the interest 
charged, notwithstanding the decision of 
the twelve judges in England, that the 
contracts were valid. The mere publica- 
3 Y tion 
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tion of tbe opinion^ of the judge* would, 
ghey observe, be ineftectual till they were 
promulged by authority of. the Resident. 
The trustees also complain of the instruc- 
tions sent out by the Court of Directors to 
the Hesident regarding the affairs under 
trust. 

BOW BAZAR GAIETIES. 

. , season has already commenced, 

we learn, in peculiar quarters of the town, 
la die Row Bazar, in the course of the last 
few days, there was a kind of Almack's-in- 
the-£ast entertainment, which collected 
together all the fashionables in that di- 
rection. 

The charming revels of the evening, it 
was understood, would consist of a fancy 
dress ball and supper. At an early hour 
the way was thronged with buggies and 
palankeens, and there was a wild kind of 
interest given to the scene by a beautiful 
exhibition of pugilistic excellence, which 
took place at the foot of the staircase lead- 
ing to the ball-room. ^Yhelller this was 
intended as a part of the entertainment we 
cannot take it upon us to say. Dancing 
commenced as soon as space could be 
cleared, and in the pauses, whether excited 
by the example of the persons alluded to or 
not, we cannot pretend to guess, there 
were several brisk encounters, in which 
tliG side arms of nature were flourished 
with a happy union of grace and vigour. 
Altogether there was a kind of I bite 
my thumb disposition*' evinced by some 
of the cavaliers present, which brought to 
mind the chivalric<lays of liomeo and Ju- 
liet, the Capulets and Montagues. It is 
inconceivable what a degree of uncommon 
spirit is given to an entertainment by a lit- 
tle variety of this kind. 

At a lute hour the ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a sumptuous supper. The 
cold beef, the beer, the gin and water, the 
punch, and the other delicacies, were ex- 
cellent, and did infinite credit to the en- 
tertainers . — Intiia Gaz. Oct. 15. 

suttee. 

A letter in the John Bull, dated Oct. 12, 
describes a suttee which took place at a 
village about forty-five miles above Cal- 
cutta. The deceased was a Bralimin, se- 
venty-two years of age; his two wives 
(who were very old, probably fifty or sixty), 
afler bathing, and walking once round the 
pile (being too feeble to walk seven limes, 
the prescribed number), ascended tlie pile, 
and in two minutes it was lighted by one 
of the sons of the deceased: he raised a 
shout, in which the spectators joined. The 
l^remonies were of the kind usually ob- 
served at these horrid scenes'. 

hUNJEET SIMGff. 

Y^e find fcohir the Native Papers, that 


tb^ warlifce demom^aUQnsi^ Puijjab 
have led to ho further results, and that , Ute 
officers of Runjit Sinh*s army are allowed 
to repair to their respective dwellings., ^he 
setting in of the rains, and the swollen 
state of the rivers of the Punjab, render 
military operations at this season impracti- 
cable, and the Sikh chieftain must have 
been well aware that this would be the 
case before his troops could move ; and he 
intended merely, in till probability, to 
frighten the Afghan governor into some 
territorial or political concessions. The 
invasion of Peshawer is now postponed 
till the commencement of the cold season ; 
but a variety of circumstances are likely tg 
intervene to prevent its taking place, at 
least in the life-time of the present ruler of 
Lahore. No further notice occurs of the 
departure of Sha Shuja from Ludhiana, 
and the intelligence to that effect was pro- 
prob.ably inaccurate.— (7a/cuf/a Govt. Gaz. 
Aaii. 7. 

ENSIGN WRIGHT. 

Tlie report of the murder of this officer 
in the Oude territories, stated in our last, 
upon the credit of the Hurkaru, turns out 
to be uutriie. Mr. Ricketts, the Resident 
at Lucknow, has expostulated with the 
editor of that paper upon the subject, in a 
letter wherein he pronounces the state- 
ment **an infamous and cruel falsehood,'* 
and requires an apology from the editor for 
the highly disrespectful remarks towards 
the government of Oude with w'hich the 
statement was follow* d up. A letter from 
Ensign Wright, dated at Lucknow, de- 
mands the editor's authority for publishing 
a report calculated to occasion distress and 
anxiety to his friends in Europe. The 
editor of the Hurkaru states that he de- 
rived the account from a letter from an 
officer of rank at Lucknow ; he, ohowever, 
refuses to apologize for his remarks. 

lliese inaccurate reports of deaths arc 
extremely injurious. 

CHOWRINGHF.E THEATRE. 

On Friday, October 27, the Sleeping 
Draught, and the Milter and his Men, 
were performed before one of tlie most 
brilliant and crowded audiences ever wit- 
nessed at this theatre. Tlie pieces were 
got up in a burry, which accounts for some 
failures in the scenery and machinery. 
The performers were ^so mostly new to 
these boards, and allowance must be there- 
fore made for any little defects. There 
was no great necessity, however, for the 
charity of the house, and would have been 
still less if the performers had made less 
frequent appeals to the prompter. Tlie 
representative of Pojiolino evident!^ pos- 
sesses considenible dramatic jtaienf. ,Qn 
this occasibh it ^as dlsplayi^ 
line Aibst espiibiallx, bui it 
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sTVcIy, and possibly not liiost decidedly 
bunioroiis. 

Doctor Vincolo is also a new perfonner 
of great merit, and he would be a great 
acquisition to the Chowringhcc boards in 
this line of character. He lias abundant 
energy and no want of humour, und his 
person and voice are well adapted to tesry 
old men. 

GabriottOj another debutant, had but lit- 
tle to do, but in that little exhibited a 
humour that would turn to good account 
in a more important part. Yuldo and ///• 
naldo were also first appearances ; the first 
had nothing to say, but imitated a dumb 
man very creditably ; and the latter was, 
what is much less interesting 'On the stage 
usually than any where else, perhaps, a 
lover — he did not seem to have pined 
much over his passion. 

The part of Jinino was in the hands of 
a veteran, wlio we were happy to see fully 
maintained the credit of the old corps, 
against the new recruits. To the ladies, 
we presume, we must not apply such an 
epithet as we have attached to Bruno : hut 
they were not debutantes, and performed 
with their usual spirit and vivacity. 

The Muter and his Men is so familiar to 
a Calcutta audience, that it can scarcely 
continue to be elieclive. Incongruities of 
scenery, and mishaps of machinery tended 
still furtlipr to impair its efficiency on the 
occasion, and like the train at the close, it 
rather hung fire. The acting, however, 
was jis good as we have ever seen it in this 
piece, and wanted nothing but scenic 
support. 

Karl was undoubtedly the best per- 
sonation of the raelo-drama, and excited 
much merriment. Kelmar was by the 
Popolino of the first piece, and afforded a 
favourable specimen of the versatility of 
his pow'ers. The Count was a debutant. 
Claudine was interesting, and Bavina re- 
spectable, although not quite au fait at 
lighting a train. Perhaps, however, the 
tardy explosion of this last member of the 
dram. pers. was not altogether the fault 
of the gxplodcr, and we sliould recom- 
mend to the managers before they repeat 
this piece, to change their powder ma- 
nufacturer. Every pistol w'as most ob- 
stinately mute, and the train laid for the 
mill “ wound its slow length along ” after 
the rhill was blown up. If this had gone 
off as it ought, the same miglit have been 
said of the evening’s entertainments. — 
Gov. Gaz.y Oct. 30. 

nUM ntIM THKATKie. 

We understand that the repairs of the 
.X!|um-]&uni theatre are nearly completed, 
'add that it will ro-open early next month. 

^ ^ie Has undergone every necessary 

' afterailon anil' eonsfderable improvemenjt, 
tbo subject of so 
it^oyance to the bdxes, is entirely 


removed, and the pit much extended. 
The theatre will consequently afifbrd more 
accommodation than it did l>efore. — llnd.f 
Oct. 23. 

SCHOOLS Foil DKAF AND DUMB. 

We have been informed that it is in con- 
templation to form a school, attached to 
the Serampore College, for the deaf and 
dumb, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of one of tlie gentlemen of that es- 
tablishmeut, who was for years connected 
with the most respectable institution in 
England for the instruction of children 
labouring under so melancholy an afflic- 
tion. The children of natives will be in- 
structed gratuitously if their protectors 
wish it, and taught to read, ivrite, and 
understand (from the motion of the lips, 
we imagine) language, cither English or 
Bengalee. — Bc/tg. Ilurk.y Oct. *25. 

IMPROVEMENT AMONGST THE KATIVBS. 

It is pleasing to observe the gradual de- 
sire for improvement among the respec- 
table natives of Calcutta. It is daily be- 
coming more apparent ; their intercourse 
with Europeans and their own good sense 
must shew the native gentlemen how much 
more creditable it is to their taste and cha- 
racter to expend the large fortunes which 
many of them possess in some more useful 
way than giving gaudy nauiches, and 
gorging all who wish to visit them w ith 
the most expensive wines and richest de- 
licacies ; and exhibiting, for the amuse- 
ment of the thankless crow’d, the fetes of 
mountebanks and jugglers. Several na- 
tive gentlemen, who w'ere in the habit of 
giving an annual public feast at an enor- 
mous expense, have seen the folly of the 
practice, and wisely discontinued it ; and 
they .soon found the benefit of their reso- 
lution, as they were cnabhul to relieve nu- 
merous fellow creatures pining in distress, 
and adorn their native city with splendid 
buildings. Among others, the Baboo 
Dw'arivanuth Tagore at present is erecting 
a beautiful mansion on the Diim Dum 
road, under the superintendence of an able 
European architect, surrounded by gar- 
dens quite in the English style.'— /Wd. 

MILITARY RETIREMENT FUND. 

A proposal for the formation of a fund 
of the above clmractcr has been talked of 
at Calcutta, and a meeting of officers of 
the Bengal army was contemplated to 
take place at the Town Hall, on the 16th 
October. A notice to that effect was in- 
serted in the public papers, signed by the 
Adjutant- General, Col. Watson,^ which 
' stated that the Comuiander-in'cbicf had 
sanctioned the calling of such meeting. 
Tlie object, it was understood, was to 
raise a fund by subscription to pro- 
mote the retirement of officerf, by in- 
Y 2 creasing 
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creasing their allowances. Some misun- 
derstanding, however, seems to have exist, 
ed as to the sanction of Lord Combremere, 
who forbad the meeting; the project has 
therefore failed for the present. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival in the Hiver. 

Sept* 18. Uri tannin t Lamb, from the Cape, 
and Pheamnt, Taylor, from l.ondon and the Me- 
dHsrranean.— 31. Emulone (steam^packet). from 
London. — ^32. Prince Hctfent, Hosmer. from l.on- 
don.>-<84. Harriett Guthrie, from London.— 25. 
Prudence, Ardlie. and Ho/m. Flint, both from 
L<mdon, — 26. Vcmtst Hogue, from London.— 27* 
Calctittat Merien, from Stockholm.— 3. Duke 
of Bedfinrd, Pamons, from London.— 9. Mefpo- 
mene, Johnson, from London.— IH. Hoect Mar> 
quls, from London.— 29. Aelat Balderston, and 
Carnbrea Cnetle, Davey, both from I.ondon. — 21. 
Mnlrtdmt Kyles; Sarah* Miller; and Eliza, Worth ; 
all from London. — 22. VInrentin, Aldham ; AMtcr^ 
fow, PcTclval ; I^ulf/ Pajfiee, (Toxwell ; and Jfor- 
let/t Ilalliday, all from London. 

Departures from Calcutta* 

Sept.iA* Elizn, Mahon, for l.ondon.— 7. 
Euphrates, Scott, for London. — 9. La Belle Al- 
ienee, Hunter, for Isle of France.— 21. Provi- 
dence, Ardlie. for Penang.— 2U. Caroline, Kulson. 
for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTirS. 

Julpi. At Nussccrabad, the lady of Capt. A. F. 
Richmond, aid N.I.. of a son. 

19. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Major Gram- 
ihaw, of artillery, of a son. 

24. At Lucknow, the lady of J. M. Sinclair, 
gar. civil engineer, of a son. 

Auff, 2. At Dum>Dum. the lady of Lieut. 
Twemlow. of artillery, of a son. 

4. At Futtyghur, the lady of C. Blackburn. 
Esq., of a son. 

7. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. J. Jervis, 5th 
regt.. of a son. 

9. At Dinaporc. the lady of Edw. Phillips. Esq., 
surg., 6th Extra N.I.. of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of R. M. Tilghman. 
Esq., of a son. 

19. At Patna. Mrs. J. lladclilFe, of a daughter. 

— At Rammisserpore, Mrs. C. Manley, of a 
' daughter. 

11. At Agra, the ladv of G. Webb. Esq., surg. 
1st Europ.Regt.. of a aaiigbter. 

12. Near Julalabad. district of Furuckhabad. 
the lady of 11. Bebonau, Esq., jun., indigo-planter, 
of a son. 

13. At Jessore, the lady of H. M. Pigou, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

15. At Popper Mhow, near Allahabad, the lady 
of Capt. Parlby, agent for gunpowder, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of the late Alex. 
Falconer, Esq., of Belnaberry. of a son. 

— At Jessore, Mrs. D. Johnson, of a daughter. 

18. At Berhampore. the lady of Lieut. H. Tem- 
pter, odj. 7th N.I., of a son. 

80. At Patna, the lady of W. A. Pringle, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. O. Gomes, of a son and heir. 

21. Mrs. O. H. Huttmann, of a son. 

— At Entally, Mrs. C. Doucett, of a son. 

AtChandemagore, Mrs. P. Roquet, of a son. 

23. At Humeerpore, North Bundlekhund, the 
tedy of M. Alnslie, Esq., of a daughter. 

26i At Kldderpore, Mrs. A. Bowie, of a son. 

^ AtCossipore, the lady of W. F. Clark, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

98. At jgogpopr, Mrs. Pierre^nt Gardiner, of 

* aS'^he te^ of:^» R* Bast, Esq., clvB service, 
of a eon. 


Sept* 6, At Futtyghur, the lady of the Rev, W. 
Fraser, dmplain, of a daughter. 

7. At Futtlf^ur, the lady of Capt. Brandon, 
Ist Extra N.I., of a daughter. 

9. At Burrarah, district of Pumeah, Mrs. G. 
Bucktend. of a son. 

la At Nagpose, the lady of R. Jenkins, Ew}., 
resident, of a daughter. 

11. At Neeinucn, the lady of LleuL C. J. 
Lewes, sub-assist, com. grai., of a daughter. 

— At Balasore, the lady of John Becher, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Purneah, the lady of B. R. Pery, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. D. Bellew, of a daughter. 

13. At Moradabad, Mrs. Dorrington, of a son. 

— At Barrackpore, the wife ot Mr. A. Pinha- 
rio, merchsuit. of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Grocer, of a son. 

14. The lady of the Hon. J. H. Harington, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of M. Gisborne, Esq., of a son. ^ 

— At Moradabiul, the lady of Dr. Alex. David- 
son. of a son and heir. 

— Mrs. G. Scott, of a son. 

— The lady of ('apt. H. Boss, 42d N.I>, of a son. 

29. At Dinapore, the lady of the Rev. C. Wim- 

berlcy. district chaplain of Allahabad, of a son. 

— At Moradabad, the lady of A. N. Fordo, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Moradabad. the lady of Mr. Tonnochy, 
of a son and heir. 

21. The lady of W. Linton, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of A. C. Seymour, Esep, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Ishaporc powder-works, the lady of Moj. 
Galloway, agent for gunpowder, of a daughter. 

— At Siihet. the lady of Lieut. Fisher, D. A. 
Q. M. G., of a daughter. 

23. The wife of Mr. W. Spence, ILC.’s marine, 
of a daughter. 

— The lady of Edm. Molony, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Silvertou, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. De Rozario, of a son. 

24. At Hissar, the lady of Capt, J, D, Parsons, 
of a daughter. 

— At Howrah, the lady of Capt. Randle, of a 
daughter. 

2.5. At Sahurrunpore, the lotly of Capt. J. Hol- 
brow, of a son. 

At Futtyghur, the lady of Capt. D. Crich- 
ton, Ist Extra N. I., of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of W. W. Bird. Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

28. At Chanderuagore, the lady of Geo. John- 
son. Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of C'. Hogg, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Gray, of a son. 

211. At Cawn))OTe. Mrs. M. C. Wiley, of adaugh- 


— At Soebpore, the lady of Brigade Major Cur- 
rie. of a son. 

— At Barrackpore. the lady of Mqjor Wm. 
Swinton, of a daughter. 

.39. At Howrah, the lady of Poyntz Stewart, 
Esq., M.D., of a son. 

— At Chandemagore, Mrs. C. A. Vlguiaud, of 
a daughter. 

Oct. 1. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. G. A. 
Vetch, of a son. 

2. At Allahabad, the lady of A. F. Hampton, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Garda;; Reach, the lady of Lieut. H. Hun- 
ter, R.N.. of a daughter. 

4. At Kylat, the lady of Lieut. E. M. Blair, of 
a daughter. 

5. At Seramnore, the lady of John Brown, Esq., 
of Tirhoot, of a son. 

6. Mrs. M. J. Hopkins, of a son. 

8. The lady of Capt. J, Taylor, assist com* gen., 
of a son. 

— At Chandemagore, Mrs. C. F. Plnnetz, of a 
daughter. 

9, At Revelgunge, the lady of Capt Heyman, 
13th L. Drags., of a daughter. 

— At Monghyr, tlic lady of the Rev. W. Moore, 
of a son. 

19. At Bomandee factory, Nuddeah, thatedy of 
E. Thompson, Esq., of a daughter. . 

— . The lady of Capt. H. J. Vardop, of a ton. 

— At Jenurpore factory, Mrs. H, Y. log^, of 

^ At AIldutad,4lM! jMlr at OitiiMk J. R- 
Elphinitone, of a son. . v . 


13. At 
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13. > At Sylhfltk the; lady of J. & SulUvan, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

At Garden Reach, the lady of J. F. Sandys, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

14. ' The lady of Capt. P. Iloy, of the country 
service, of a daughter. 

15. At Ghaaeopore, the lady of John Hunter, 
Esq., civil service, of adaiigliter. 

Mrs. 11. C. Watts, of a son. 

IG. At Kiirnaul, the lady of Lieut. F. Angelo, 
7th Light Cavalry, of a son. 

IH. At Patna, the lady of John Khnm, Estp, of 
a son. 

— At Darrackpore, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Vincent, of a son. 

11^ Mrs. J. q'homas, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

20. Mrs. H. W. Twentyman, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. ShearwoTKl, of a son. 

21. The lady of Capt. Gavin Young, of a daugh- 
ter. 

22. Mrs. C. Cornelius, Jun., of a daughter. 

~ The lady of D. Mcx\. Liddell, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

24. The lady of Capt. G. Story, Madras army, 
of a daughter. 

25. Mrs. ll’.Silva, wife of Mr. Joseph D’Silva, 
late of Jessnre, of a sou. 

20. Mrs. Joseph Savigny, of ason. 

20. Mrs. (J. II. Gardener, of a daughter. 

31. Mrs. ( '. Esperaufu, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Auff.3. At n.areiUy, II. Graham, Esq., civil 
service, to Jane Augusta, second daughter of W. 
Cowell, Esq., civil service. 

21. John Allan, F.sq., of the firm of Mtws. 
(humming and i:o., to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late H. Menzies, Esip, of Dabreach, Perthshire. 

— ■ Francis Shephee, Esq., of the Bombay me- 
dical establishment, bt Miss IsalKdla Allan. 

24. At Hurrisal, flias. Smith, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Maria Jarvis, daughter of the late Isaac 
Rowe, Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, Thos. Morton, Esq., to Mrs. 
Ilurrowes. 

S(fpt.l3. At Benares, Capt. R. E. (JhamlK'TS, 
fith L.C., to Ellen, only daughter of T. Yeld, 
Esq. 

Uj. Mr. W. Kemp, firm of Burn and Co., to 
Miss M. Smith. 

— Mr. tr. Mollis, of the Hindoo (!ollegc, to 
Miss M. Loncs. 

IH. Mr. M. Morrison lo MissM. A. Ward. 

19. Major Auriol, 2d Europ. Uegt., to Mrs. Ir- 
win, widow of tlie late Capt. Jolm Irwin. 

At BerhamiKwe, Ens. H. Morehouse, H.M.’s 
IJth Lt. Inf., to Susan, only daughter of Peter 
Cochrane, Esq., late senior member of Medical 
Board of this presidency. 

21. At Cawnpore, Rich. I.aughton, Esq., assist. 
8 urg., to Miss K. F’. Torckler. 

— • At Azimgiirh, Lieut. II. Patch, 5th Extra 
N.I., to Mrs. Stunner, relict of the late John 
Stunner, F.sq.. of Ni/amabad. 

22. Mr. W. Poihill, assist, surveyor, to Ann Ap- 
polonla, daughter of the late Mr. A. D'Mello. 

23. At Benares, I.ieut. J. F. Douglas, 4Uth 

toMTS.C.S. Kelly. 

25. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Alex. Mercer, 2d Ex- 
tra N.I., to Mrs. Mary Smith. 

— At Meerut, (.'apt. John Luard, H.M.’s 18th 
l.ancer8, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Wm. Scott, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service. 

2fi. Lieut. W. S. Mcnteith, Ist Extra N.I., to 
Sarah Brevlta, daughlerof Capt. Hamilton, H.M.’s 
16th lancers. 

30. Mr. John Paternoster, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of W. Bason, Esq. 

Oct. 11. At Berhanntore, Dr. J. Henderson, 
H.M.’s 89th Foot, to Elizabeth, daughter of M. 
Sheridan, Esq., H.M.’s 13th Lt.Inf. 

• 12. Mr^ John Gleeson, of Judge Adv. General’s 
Departm., to Mrs. E. Lawson. 

14. At Muttra, Mr. W. Thompson, Barrack De- 
partment, to Miss E. Simmons. 

26. J. R. Martin, Esq., of the Oovemor-Gcne- 
lal’s Body Guard, to Jane Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Col. John Paton, of the Bengal 
(•Ublishmcnt^ 

97. Mr. P. J. Do Vine, to Mrs. F. Ravenscroft. 

' 9fk Mr.W. JackMh, ortheHoacolly Salt Agency* 
to Miw Mary Maruck. ' 


28. Mr. M. Le Blanc, to MissS* Oregory. 

39. At the Cathedral, Thos. CampbNl, Esq., to 
Maria, eldest daughter of H. J. Fiellehip, Esq., 
late of the Danish Com pony’s -service. 

31. The Rev. F. Goode, H.C.’s chaplain, to Ca- 
roline, youngest daughter, of T, DUbcoU, Of Har- 
court Street, Dublin, Esq. 

Xop. 3. A. R. Jackson, Esq., assist, marine surg., 
to Margaret, sei'oiid daughter of C. Paterson, Esq., 
of the Bengal (\ S. 

Jjatelff. At Meerut, X^pt. E. Gwatkln, dep. pay- 
master at Meerut, to Penelope, widow of Capt. 
Alex. Banncrman, late assist, com. gen. 


DEATHS. 

At Nusscerabad, Sophia, the lady of 
Major Gramshaw, of artillery. 

29. At Dinapore, of apoplexy. Major Edw. Staf- 
ford, sen. capt. in H.M.’s 31st Foot, aged .39. 

An ^.3. At Chowriiighee, Thos. Pattle, Esq., 
ageil 19. 

4. At Agra, Margaret, infant daughter ef Mrs. 
W. t.’ainplxjll. 

a At Cawnpore, R. Mercer, Esq., M.D., an 
assist. surg., aged 24. 

19. At Ghazuepore, aged one year, Francis, the 
son, and on the 7th Sept., aged two years, Maria, 
the daughter of U. Barlow, Esq., sen. collector of 
the alx)ve district. 

14. Near Kedgeree, on board the H.C’.’s pilot 
vessel Hmry Mcriton^ Mr. J. C. Stapleton, branch 
pilot and commander of the above vessel, aged 46. 

17. At his residence in the Amienl.'in church, the 
Rev. Kalooss ArrRt(M)n, aged about 79* 

22. At Monghier, Matilda, infant daughter of 
Mr. T. Steele, :iged two years. 

26. At Kidilerporc, tfie infant son of Mr. A. 
Bowie. 

27. Eliza, wife of Capt. F. Bean, of the coun- 
try sca-scrvico. 

28. At.Saugnr, R. Macfarlone, Esq., officiating 
assist, surgeon. 

— At Nagimor, the infant daughter of Lieut. 
W. Pierrepoiit Gardiner. 

— Capt. Alex, Stewart, 2nth regt. N.I. aged 42. 

29. Mr. Henry Fleming, aged 38. 

— At Benares, Lieut. G. D. Harvey, 5th Extra 
N.I. 

39. At Doomree indigo factory, of fever, An- 
drew Corson, Esq. 

Sept. 3. At Midnapore, K. A. Aird, Esq. 

— At Nagpour, Elizalieth Annabclla, wife of 
Lieut. W. Picrrepout Gardiner, 2d Madras Europ. 
llegt., aged 24. 

4. On the river Ganges, near Allahabad, Capt. 
C. Wilson, lI.M.’s 38th regt. 

a. At Dinapore, of bilious fever, Maj. T* W. 
Broadbent, 22d N.I. 

— At Cawmpore, Mr. 1 1. Duhau. 

7. At Ghazeepore, Maria Catherine, youngest 
daughter of R. Barlow, Esep 

9. Lieut. W. Senior, 25lh regt. N.I., aged 26. 

— At Bankipore, Patna, Mariana, eldestdaugh- 
ter of Col. H. Griffiths, regulating officer, Shaha- 
bad. 

19. At Burrisol, Wm. Miller, infant son of J. 
Shaw, Esq. 

12. At Chandemagore, Mons. J. B. A. Rlgordy, 
aged 72. 

i;i. At Muttra, George Bosanquet, son of Dr. G. 
Paxton, 41st regt. N.I., aged five months. 

14. At Sulkea, John Foster, Esq., aged 62. 

15. Mr. J. Mackertich, aged 27* 

17. Capt. C. G. Bidwell, country service, agedSO. 

19. Mr. II. Minet, musician, aged 38. 

29. At Darrackpore, Lieut. W. Murray, 2Rth N.I. 

— At Patna, xVnne, second daughter of Dr. R. 
M. M. Thomson. 

21. Antony, infant son and only child of the 
late Antony Dorrett, Esq., aged ten months. 

— At Howrah, Jos. Johnston, Esq., aged 40. 

22. At Sulkea, Capt. J. Price, 5th Extra llegt., 
and superintendent of buildings at Sulkea. 

— At Nusseerabad, Wm. Scott, infant son of 
Capt. J. W. Ingram, I9th N.I. 

— Rose Ann, infant daughter of Mrs. J. Pe- 
reira. 

23. At Midnapore, near Berhampore, Aglal 
Charlotte, lady of John H. Savi, Esq., of Cool- 
baria Indigo works, aged 25. 

— At the New Anchorage, on board the Dunira, 
Capt. Jas. Read, Ist N.I., and superintendent of 
family money at Barrackimrch 

— Mrs. Elspath Lyall, aged 40. 

23. Mrs. 
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83. Mrib Peanoiif wlfe of Ifn O. -Hi Pfeatidii, 
U.C.’8 Bengal Marine, aged 2& . , 

34. At JiHibulpore, Lieut. Col. Com. w. Laihb, 
commaiMllng .'>lat N.I., In hla48th year. 

The youngest 800 of Mr. J. M. Heritage, 

H. C.'g miwlne. 

86. At Barrackpore, Capt. the lion. Wm. Sta- 
pleton, aecond son of Lord Le DispeDcer, and 
aide-de-camp to the Right Hon. Lord Cjumbcr- 
bermere, commander-in-chief. 

Sarah, wife of Mr. L. de Lanougerede, of 
the Calcutta police, aged 27. 

28. JVt Rungpore, aged 18, the lady of Capt. 
Alex. Davidson. 13th N.I., assist, political agent 
iiorth-easteni frontier. 

— Margaret, the lady of E. S. Ellis, Esq., ma- 
rine paymaster, aged 24. 

29. Mr. J. G. Pengelly, of the firm of Pengelly, 
Mortimer, and C'o., aged 30. 

30. At Ctiddapah, Mary, the wife of J. Hay, 
Esq., aged 30. 

— Mr. John Jones, aged 50 years. 

— At Garden Reach, X. Irisarri, Esq., aged .33. 
Oct. 1. At Baitool, James Day, fifth son of 

CaptG. Hicks, nth N.I. 

— On the river Ganges, Maria, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. Col. C. J. Doveton, .38th N.I. 

— Mr. J. H. Bum, drowned while proceeding to 
Barrackpore, aged lo. 

— • Mr. T. Sheppard, late pensioner In H.C.’s 
marine, aged 51. 

2. Eleanor, lady of W. Graham, Esq., M.D., 
Chit^ong. aged 34. 

— Thomas William, second son of Mr. J. Sil- 
verton, aged 5 years. 

.3. Joaquim Gr.'icia, Esq., a native of tlie pro- 
vince of Andalusia in Snaui, aged 22. 

5. The Infant son of Mr. J. (Tray. 

6. Mr. H. R. Stout, marine, aged 20. * 

7. Mr. Hy polite Serge, aged;i(L 

8. Mr. L. Morrissoii, chi^ officer of the ship 
David CUtrk, aged 27. 

— Louisa Georgiana, aged one year, third daugh- 
ter of Dr. R. M. M. Thomson. 

— At Bishenath, hi Assam, Lieut. Jas. Craigie, 

I. 3th N.I. 

» At Colgung, near Bhaugu1]>ore, Margaret, 
wife of the Hev. Wm. Eraser, chaplain. 

0. At Bhauguliiore, James Stewart. Esq., in his 
33d year. 

10. The infant son of Mr, J. Silverton. 

13. Mr. T. D'Bruyii, manv years examiner in 
the Military Accountant’s Ofiicc, aged .Ki. 

14. At Pertaubghur, near Nceinutrh, Lieut, and 
Adj. John Wyllie, Rampoorah Local.Bat., aged 29. 

— Mrs. Augusta Emily Hall. 

— Mrs. R. Mabert, am lU. 

15. Capt H. W. Pridiiain, of the country ser- 
vice, aged 32. 

— At Muttra, Lieut. F. Dibdini .3d L.C. 

16. At Cuttack, Rich. Beclier, Esq., aged 37* 

21. At Raiepoora, near Delhi, Samuel Shetford 

Watson, eldest son of Capt. S. Watson, 55th regt, 
aged two years. 

25. At Chinsurah, Mr. C. S. Verboon. 

86.*’ Mr. E. Brands, an assistant at the l^residency 
Paymaster’s Ofllce. 

30. At Howrah, the youngest child of Mr. C. A. 
Fenwick. 


iRahras. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

MAJOR rATXRSON, H. M.*B 13TH LIGHT 


insL, with a view to the breach of a regi- 
mental ortier, that he had directed the as- 
sembly of a regimental court-martini for 
tlie trial of Private John Brown, U. M.’s 
13th Drags., in consequence of informa- 
tion obtained from adjutant Rosser ; where- 
as the order for the assembly of the said 
court, was issued before the information 
(falsely said to have occasioned it) had 
been communicated to him ; or words to 
the same efteci.** 

2d. “ In evading repeated applications 
made by me for an explanation of the ap- 
parent contradiction expressed in the first 
charge.” 

“ (Signed) S. Boyse, Lieut. Col.** 

H. M. 13th Drags, Coing. Bangalore, 
Bangalore i ’■20th Feb. 182G# 

Upon which cliarges the Court came to 
the following decisions: *— 

** The Court find the prisoner, Lieut. 
Col. Paterson, H. M.*8 13tli Light Drags, 
guilty of the first charge, with exceptioa 
of the word “ falsely,*’ the mis-statement 
appearing to have been inadvertently, not 
wilfully, made, nor was it made with a 
view to justify the breach of a regimental 
order. 

‘‘ Die Court find the prisoner guilty of 
the second charge, viz. in evading repeat- 
ed applications mad(‘ by Lieut. Col. Boyse,^ 
C. B. for an exjilanation of the apparent 
contradiction expressed in the first charge; 
such conduct being unofficer-Hke and dis- 
respectful. 

Tlie Court having found the prisoner, 
Lieut. Col. Paterson, II. IM.’s 1.3tli Light 
Drags, guilty, as above stated, which being 
in breach of the articles of war, do sen- 
tence him, the said Lieut. Cul. Paterson, 
to be reprimanded, in such manner as his 
Exc. the Com. -in -Chief may deem fit.” 

The Court rc-assemblcs, in oliedicncc 
to orders from Ills Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief, as conveyed in a letter from the 
Dep. Adj. Gen. II. M.*s force, to revise 
their former sentence. 

Revised Opinion . — The Court having 
taken into mature deliberation the prececL 
ing letter of his Exc. tlic Commander-in- 
chief, feel themselves bound to adhere to 
their former opinion. 

** On the reasons assigned by the Court, 
I confirm the finding and the sentence. 

(Signed) “ G.T. Walker, Lieut. Gen.’* 


DRAGOONS. 

Sead Quarters, Calcutta, 19//j August, 
1825. — At a General Court Martial, held at 
Bangalore, on the 3d of April, 1825, and 
continued by adjournments to the 24th of 
the same month, Maj.J. F. Paterson, of 
H. iVI.’s ISth Liglit Drags., was arraigned 
on the following charges ; viz. 

<< For highly unofi\cer-like and disre- 
spectful conduct towards me, his senior 
mcer, in the following instances . 

<* Ia stating, on or about the 16th 


The reprimand which it is the Lieut. 
Gen, Sir George Walker’s duty here to 
communicate to lAotit. Col. Paterson, will, 
he hopcM^ admonish him to be more parti- 
cular In future,' in all explanations requir- 
ed by his senior officer, and to bear always 
in mind, that however severe the terms itk 
which they may be addressed, it is a difi^ 

* Llcut.-Col. Paterson’s ,proinod^ ^ 
sent rank was ofliciafiy an^ouni^, 
to tlm diatgcs being pref^rtedi'- ' 
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to die (lervicQ of his country that he is 
fulfilling, and not to be considered an act 
of subserviency to the individual. 

LIEOT. BEnWICK, H. M.*S 13TH LIGHT 
DRAGOONS. 

At a General Court-martial, held at 
Bangalore, on the 10th of April, and 
continued by adjournment to the 2d of 
May, 1826, Lieut. George Berwick ; 
U. JVl/s I3tli Light Drags, was arraigned 
on the following charges ; viz. 

** For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, in involving himself in 
pecuniary transactions with non-commis- 
sioned officers under his immediate com- 
mand, calculated to weaken the ties of 
authority and respect which arc essential 
to the due preservation of military dis- 
cipline : 

** In the following instances ; vh. 

1st. — “ In having borrowed from a 
Mr. Cormack, during the month of May 
last, through the iustnimentality and upon 
the security of troop Major M*Naughtoii, 
H. M.*s 13tli Dragoons, the sum of 1.500 
rupees, or thereabout, upon the pica that 
his commission was at stake, and under, 
taking to repay the same by stated speci- 
fied instairhents witliin a certain period, 
which engagement he did not fulfil, hav- 
ing, at, tiic expiration of the given time, 
paid only 500 rupees, thereby rendering 
Serjeant Major M‘Naughton responsible 
for the payment (with interest) of the re- 
maining part of the debt, or in case of 
failure, subject to the penalties uf the 
law. 

2d. — “ In having during the month of 
September last, borrowed the sum of 2450 
rupees, or thereabouts, from tlie said Ser- 
jeant-Major Alexander M’Naiighton, to 
purchase a house from Quarter- Master 
Minchin, which house he falsely repre- 
sented for a considerable time as liis own 
band fide property, although he had pre- 
viously stipulated, that it was immediately 
upon its purchase to become the property 
of the said Serjeant-Major M‘Naugliton, 
add though upon the title-deeds, a le- 
gal transfer thereof to Serjeant-Major 
M'Naughton is subscribed by Lieut. Ber. 
wick, dated l6th September, 1825, the 
day following that on which he purchased 
it from Quarter- Master Minchin. 

3d. — “ In having agreed to hire the said 
bouse from Serjeant- Major M*LNaughtonat 
a monthly rent of twelve pagodas, the terms 
of which agreement he has not fulfilled, 
being now indebted to Serjeant- Major 
]^*Naughton, on that account, in the sum 
of 150 rupees, or thereabouts. 

, 4tli.— ** In having borrowed, on or 
about the beginning of December last, 
from troop $.erjeant-MaJor Richard Bax- 
H; the suni of 

or promising to 


repay the same by transferring to Serjeant 
Major Baxter, monthly, the surplus that 
might remain of tlie money to be received 
on account of the troop contract, after dis- 
charging the cost of such line articles as 
might be provided by the Serjeant- Major, 
thus rendering the duty of the Serjeant- 
Major inimical to his interest, and violat- 
ing the spirit of regimental orders. 

5th.— “ In having neglected to fulfil the 
above engagement, entered into for tlie 
gradual liquidation of his debt to Sc^rjeant- 
Major Baxter, and having on the contrary, 
increased the same by not paying even for 
the wliolc of Uie line articles furnished by 
the troop Serjeant-Major, since the agree- 
ment was made. 

The whole of such conduct being in 
breach of the articles of war and subver. 
sivc of discipline, as especially set forth 
in general orders by the late Commander- 
in-chief in India, general the lion. Sir 
Edward Paget, G. C. B., and re-pub- 
lished at Madras on the 3()th April, 1824.*' 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision ; 

Finding . — “ The Court having maturely 
weighed the evidence on the prosecution, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, is of opinion, that he, Lieut. 
Berwick, H. M’s 13th Light Dragoons, is 
guilty of the first part of the first charge, 
viz. in having borrowed from a Mr. Cor- 
mack, during the month of May last, 
through the instrumentality of troop Ser- 
jeant-Major Alex. M'Naughton, the sum 
of 1500 rupees, or thereabouts, but do 
acquit him of all the remaining part of 
the charge. 

The Court fully and honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the secoiul charge. 

** The Court fully and honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the third charge. 

“ The Court find the prisoner guilty of 
that part of the fourth charge, viz.t * In 
having borrowed, on or about the begin- 
ning of Dcccinber last, from troop &r- 
jeant- Major Richard Baxter, H. M.*s 1 3th 
DragrKiiis, the sum of 1100 rupees, or 
thereabout, promising to repay the same 
by transferring to Serjeant-Major Baxter, 
monthly, the surplus that might remain of 
the money to be received on account of the 
troop contmet, after discharging the cost 
of such line articles as might be provided 
by the Serjeant- Major ;* but acquit him of 
the remaining part of the fourth charge. 

** The Court fully and honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the fifUi charge. 

** The Court acquit the prisoner of un- 
gentleman-like conduct ; but having 
found him guilty, as above stated, wliich 
conduct being unbecoming an officer, sub- 
versive of discipline, and in breach of 
the articles of war, do sentence him, the 
said Ideut. Berwick, H. M.’s 13tb Dra- 
. goons, to lose one step, by being placed 
immediately below the lieutenant who, at 
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this date stands next to him in the list of 
officers of H.M/s 13th Dragoons. 

Rctnscd Jinding, — The court having re- 
assembled for the purpose of revising their 
finding and sentence, if there should ap- 
pear grounds for so doing, in obedience 
to the orders of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, as conveyed in the Dcp. Adj. 
Gcn.*s letter of the 24th April last, do, 
after mature deliberation, abide by their 
former opinion on the first cliarge. 

The Court acquit the prisoner of the 
second charge. 

“ The Court abide by their former opi- 
nion on the third charge. 

“ The Court abide' by their former opi- 
nion on the fourth charge. 

“ The Court fully acquit the prisoner of 
the fifth charge. 

** The Court acquit the prisoner of tin- 
gentleman-like conduct, but having 
fbund him guilty, as above stated, which 
conduct being unbecoming an officer, sub- 
versivc of discipline, and in breach of the 
articles of war, do sentence him, the said 
Lieut. BerAvick, H. M.’s 13th Dragoons, 
to lose one step, by InMng placed immedi. 
ately below the lieutenant wlio, at this 
date, stands next to him in the list of 
officers of H. M.*s ISth Dragoons.** 

The finding and sentence of the court 
(as on the last page) is hereby confirmed. 

(Signed) “ G. T. Walker,’* 
Lieutenant-General.” 


LIEUT. COL. BOYSE, H. M. iStll LIGHT 
DRAGOONS. 

At a General Court-Martial, bcld at 
Bangalore on the 25th of April 182fi, and 
continued by adjournments to the 9th of 
May following, Lieut.- Col. Boyse, 13th 
Light Drags., commanding the canton- 
ment of Bangalore, was arraigned on tfie 
following charge, preferred against liim 
by Major- Gen. Sir Thcophilus Pritzler, 
K.C.B. commanding the Mysore division 
of the army. 

** For disrespect to me, as the officer 
commanding the division, in treating my 
orders with contempt, by issuing a regi. 
mental order, bearing date 7th Feb. 1826, 
in direct opposition to the instructions 
conveyed to him personally by me on that 
day, before the commanding officer and 
officers of H. M.’s 1.3th Drags., assem- 
bled for that puriM>se, and in communi- 
cating the same through the Adjutant of 
the l.Sth Drags., in direct and immediate 
disobedience of those my orders.” 

Such conduct on the part of Lieut.- 
Col. Boyse being unbecoming bU diar 
ncter as an officer, prejudicial to Hia Ma- 
jesty's service, and subversive of all order, 
and militi^ regulation and discipline, 

(Signed) Thbo. PaiTZLiiiy ]VXaj.-Gen. 

Commanding Mysore Diviaion*” 
Bangahre, l Aivr. 1826. 


Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Opinion, “ The Court, having taken 
into mature consideration the evidence on 
the prosecution, together with what Liput.- 
Col. Boyse, C. B., has adduced in nis 
defence, is of opinion, that he, Lieut. -Col. 
Boyse, C. B., II. M.’s 13th Light Drags., 
is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
and do therefore most fully and most 
honourably acquit him of all and every part 
thereof.” 

The above finding and sentence is con- 
firmed. 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, Lieut.- Gen. 

[We are compelled to omit the remarks 
of Gen. Walker on these proceedin|^, 
owing to their length, but we subjoin 
those by the Coinraaiider-in- Chief.] 

Remarks by the Jtight Hon, the Comman- 
der-in-Cliief* 

Tlic Right lion, the Commandor-in- 
Chiefin India connot promulgate to this 
army the proceedings of the foregoing 
general Courts- Martial, without expres- 
sing his full concurrence in all the remarks 
made upon them by His Exc, Sir G. 
Walker, and which he has in consequence, 
published for general information. 

The state of relaxed discipline into which 
H. M.*s 13th Light Drags, has been per- 
mitted to lapse, owing to the uniuilitary 
ifissentions of the senior officers, is truly 
dcplonit>le, and after a very attentive con- 
sideration of the subject the Commander- 
in-chief is sorry to be obliged to observe, 
that the decisions of the court now under 
notice, are not calculated either to re-esta- 
blish order in the corps or support the 
proud honour of the army. 

The subject, as regards the individual 
officers who have been brought to trial, is 
of so serious a nature, that His Lbrdship 
will refer it for the decision of superior 
authority, trusting that, in tiic mean time, 
a material benefit will be derived from the 
measures w hich have been adopted by th# 
Commander-in-chief of the Madras pre- 
sidency, for the restoration of discipline 
and order. 

The general orders of this army, espe- 
cially those relating to the trial of an offi- 
cer at Biixar, by the late Commander-in- 
chief, and forbidding an officer borrowing 
money from a Non-commissioned officer 
or soldier, are so explicit, so consonant 
with the feelings of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, and so perfectly in accordance 
with justice and common sense, diet 
Lordship would have supposed tlie lieces^ 
sity for offering any further remarks on 
the subject could never have occurred. It 
appears, however, that a Court-Mahial 
has been convenedi entertaining diffefeni 
sentiments, and attending' to wliat it 
ndered the jaw of a pert of 'the 
,bas given a judgment! 
attention to the principle arid lUhstHiit^rif 

die 
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the charge whicli was under its considera- 
tion. Lieut. Berwick was found guilty 
of having borrowed two distinct sums of 
money from or through the instrumentality 
of two non-commissioned officers of the 
corps, one of them the Serjeant- Major of 
the troop under his immediate command ; 
upon these grave and penal oflences an 
adequate sentence should have been passed; 
»the otlier points on which he was ac. 
quitted, were immaterial, and by no means 
nlfectcd tlic substance of the charges. 

It has caused serious concern to the 
Commander.in-chicf to learn, that a 
system of borrowing money from non- 
commissioned officers could exist among 
the officers of any corps, and he now 
desires, that the officer commanding the 
l.‘5ih Light Drags, will adopt measures 
for the future prevention of so disgraceful 
a practice. 

It is the iieculiar province of the Presi- 
dent of a Court- INIartial to attend to the 
nature of the evidence which may be 
brought before it, and prevent the intro- 
duction of matter foreign to the subject 
under investigation. Had this duty been 
attended to in the present case, much 
unnecessary labour would have been 
spared, and the minds of the momhers of 
the court could not have been diverted 
from the subject of their inquiry. 

As the dissentions amongst the officers 
of the 1.3th Light Drags., a])pcar to Itave, 
in some measure, originated from the 
relative situations of an officer cominunding 
a stiition where his regiment is quartered, 
and the officer in the immediate command 
of the corps, not having been clearly 
understood, the Comniaiuler-in-chicf takes 
the opportunity of publishing his senti- 
nients on the matter, and desires that 
tliey may in future be considered as the 
standing order of this army. 

The senior officer of a corps, on being 
appointed to command a station, must 
give up entirely the command of his regi- 
ment, and from that time he will not, as 
regards its interior economy, consider it as 
more especially under his superintendence 
than any other corps in the cantonment. 

The officer who succeeds to the com- 
mand of the corps will be held responsible, 
in all respects, for its appearance, good 
conduct and discipline. The full powers' 
of the commanding officer devolve upon 
him w'ith the exception of altering any of 
the standing orders or known cstublished 
practices of the regipent, for which, by 
H. M.*s regulations, he must obtain the 
sanction of the senior and permanent com- 
manding officer. 

. The officer cqipinandiug the corps, 
should inyariably^!$^^idt the senior officer 
respecting the ofl^m^fbe recommended 
and especially 

bn £e appointment bf an officer to the 
AffiuUncy: should any difTurence of 
Joum, Vol. XXIII. No. 136. 


opinion exist upon such points, it must be 
especially reported for the decision of the 
Commander-in-chief, or stated on the 
body of the return which is required 
periodically from the officer commanding 
the regiment. 

IJ. M.*s regulations strongly enjoin 
unanimity and good understanding to he 
maintained amongst tiic officers of a corps : 
these feelings arc essentially requisite in 
the superior officers, and where they exist, 
no dilliculty can arise in carrying on the 
duties of the relative situations now al- 
luded to. Courtesy will induce the junior 
to consult with the senior on all important 
matters connected with the regiment ; 
W'iiilst the senior,' though freely giving his 
opinion, will sec the necessity and justice 
of leaving unshackled the junior, who is 
individually respoiisihlc for (he discipline 
and good order of the corps ; even should 
a ditlbrencc of opinion arise on tlie altera- 
tion of a standing order, which either may 
consider of importance, an early reference 
to the decision of the general officer com- 
manding the district will decide the point 
without any breach of good feeling or 
mutual confidence. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order books, and read at the 
head of every regiment in II. JM.’s service 
in India. 

By order of the Commander-in-chief, 
A. M A enow AT.n, 

Adj.-Gen. II. M.*s Forces in India. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Auff. .31. Mr. Robert Bayard, collector and 
magistrate of Rajahmundry. 

Rfr. H. nardiner, ditto of Vizagapatam. 

Mr. W. H. Babingtoti, register to Zillah Court 
of Salem. 

Srjit. :2ll. Mr. F.. Breunen, master attendant at 
Tellichcrry. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Ccorfffi, Jxil]/ 2it, W3ti. — Capt. W. J. 
Butterworth, .'Wth N.I., to lie assist, in qu. mast, 
gcii.’s depart., v. Ilighmoor. — Capt. W. (J. Page, 
4}ilh N.I., to act as assise, in ditto until return of 
Capt. Butterworth from foreign service. 

Rifle Corpn. Lieut. C. F. I.lardet, 14th N.I., to 
be adj„ V. Trollopo permitted to return to Eu- 
rope. 

2d Europ. Rcfft. Lieut. II. F. Barker to be qu. 
mast, and irayin., v. Puget prom. 

4:m N.L Lieut. E. C. Manning to be adj., v. 
Claridge prom. 

Ir\fiintrTf. Sen. Maj. W. Jollic, from 4th N.L, 
to be licuL col., v. Pepper dec. 

Ath N.L Sen. Capt. B. Baker to bo maj.. Sen. 
Lieut. Brev. Capt. T. Watson to be capt., arid 
Sen. Ens. W. A, Miller to be lleut. in sue. to 
Jollle prom. 

Messrs. F. Hamilton and T. L. Place admitted 
to Inf., and prom, to ensigns. 

Aw. L— Col. T. Boles, of inf., placed on staff 
of army of Fort St. George, and apiiointed to 
command Ceded Districts, v. Hewitt dec. 

Col. A. Macdnwell, of inf., to command Uyde- 
raliad Subsid. Force, v. Boles. 

3 Z Lieut. 
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Lieut. Col. Com. C. Deacon. 40th N.I., to com- 
inand Nagpore SuImuI. Force, v. Mac'duwell. 

Lieut. Col. Coni. T. Pollok 22d N.I., to com- 
mand Light Field Div. of Hyderabad Subaid. 
Force at Jaulnah, v. Deacon. 

Lieut. Col. Com. J. Welah, 41at N.I., to com- 
mand field force in Dooab, ' v. Pollok. 

Lieut. Col. Com. J. D. Greenhill, 34th L.I., to 
command Travancore .Subaid. Force, v. Welsh. 

I. ieut. Col. Com. E. Boardman, 4oth N.I., to 
command presidency cantonment, v. Greenhill. 

Capt. J. .Sinclair. 29th N.I., to aimmanti 1st 
bat. pioneers, v. Crowe dec. 

nth Sen. Comet C. C. Cottrell to be lieut., 
V. Shairp invalided. 

4Ath N.L Sen. Ens. W. R. A. Freeman to be 
lieut., V. Wilford dec. 

Capt. J. Low, 17th N.I., to bo political agent at 
JyeiKire, from 9th June l^d. 

Auf(. 1V.7. Sen. Ens. J. Ilaync to be 

lieut., V. Steplienson dec. 

Ilead-Quortcrtt, Aufc- R, 1830. — Ena. A. M. 
M*Cally to do duty with .'lOth N.l. 

Aitff. 8.— Mai. lien. J. Dighton removeil from 
lllh to 32d N.l., ami Lieut. Col. Com. T. Stewart 
(late prom.) posted to llth N.l. 

Hemovaiit attd Postin fin of lieut. Cols, of Infuntrfi. 
E. W. Snow from 23d to 1st N.L Andrews 
from 45th to 49th do. B. 11. Parlby from 3itth to 
19th do. G, Cadcll from Gth to 23d do. G. L. 
Wuhab from Mth to 3:kl do. II. W. Sale from 
49th to .“Wth do. B. W. Lee from 19th to llth do. 
n. West from 15th to 45th do. G. Jackson from 
39th to 32d do. H. A. Purchiis from 17th to 39th 
flo. J. Wight from 37th to 4th do. J. Wahab 
from 33d to :i4th do. A. Grant from 4th to .‘17th 
do. A. Balmain from 1st to^kith do. G. M. Steuart 
(late prom.) posted to 17th do. M. Cubbon (l.ate 
prom.) to Otn do. W. Jollic (late prom.) to 15th 
do. 

Fort St. Georfio, Aug. 8. — Postings of Field 
€ifflcKrs of InvuHd E^UwHshment. Lieut. i!ol. J. 
Nixon to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Hat. ; Lieut. Col. 
S. Taynton to l$t Nat. Vet. Bat. ; Lieut. Col. 
J. Haslewood to 2d do. ; Maj. J. Simpson to 3d 
do. ; Lieut, ('ol. C. Mandeville to 4th do. 

Aufi. ll.—Lieut. Col. Armstrong, ILM.'s Royal 
Regt., to command at Bangalore. 

WhN.L Sen. Ens. H. Green to be lieut., v. 
Milne dec. 

43d N.L Sen. Ens. T. Sharp to be lieut., v. 
Moor dec. 

Aufi. 15.-..-Capt. C. G. Alves, 18th N.L, to re- 
sume his app. of maj. of brigade in centre div. of 
army, 

Mr. T. P. Walsh admitted to inf., and prom, to 
ensign. 

Aug. 22. Capt. T. K. Llmonil, 3d L.C., to lie 
paym. to Hyderabad Subsid. Force, v. Browne 
dec. 

Capt. W. Williamson, .3d Lt. Inf., to be paym. 
In Craed Districts, v. Baker prom. 

Lieut. H. Power, 32d N.L, to bo 2d assist, to 
mil. auditor gen. 

Capt. H. Mitchell, 6th N.I., to act as paym. to 
Light Field Div. of Hyderabad Subsld. Force at 
Jaulnah, during absence of Capt. Laurie. 

Aug. 26^Arti/leru. Ken. Maj. W, M. Burton to 
be lieut. col., v. Mackintosh ret.; Sen. Capt. J. 
Ketchen to be maj., v. Wilkinson dec. ; Sen. Ist- 
LleuL W. S. Hole to be capt., v. Lewis dec. 

6th L,C, Sen. Lieut. G. Sandj's to be capt., arid 
Sen. Comet J. Oakely to be lieut., v. Balmain ret. 

1st Europ. Regt, Sen. Lieut. U. J. Chariton to 
be capt., and Sen. Ens. F. H. Hopper to be lieut., 
V, Fenwick retired. 

46th N,L Sen. Ens. J. Benwell to be lieut, v. 
Mayo retired. 

Cadets admitted. Messrs. R. R. Hunter and H. 
Momwinefy to artlL, and prom, to 2d-iieuts.— 
Mr. W. H. Atkinson to engineers, and prom, to 2d^ 
HeuWMessn, T. H. Woodhouse, A.' Heywopd, 

J, C, Fortescue, R, Bradstreet, E. Hughes, T. 
Ba^. C. W, Walkbr, W. H, Deafsley, f. Thom- 
•op, D, Hayes, R. Gordon, O. Pinnock, T. W. 
StMle, J. O, C, Pamm, P.Oray, JE* w, Kiolocli, 


and F. W. Humphreys, to Inf., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Hcttd-Quarirrs, Aug.\l.^Postings in ArtiPiny. 
2d-Lieuts. H. Rumsey to 3d bat. ; A. Bevlnell to 
2d bat.; 11. H. Mortimer, G. Balfour, and W. K. 
Lloyd to .3d bat. 

Aiig.iru—FMs. T. D. Rolicrts removed from 
30th to 3IIth N.I., and Ens. T. W. Jones from llth 
N.l. to 1st Europ. Regt. 

Aug. 18.— Assist. surg. J. Kclman removed from 
27th, and (losted to .‘Kith N.l. 

^Ens. J. J. G. Congdon remojired from 2d to 46lh 

Aug. 23,-^Re-postlngs and Postings of Cornets. 
E. A. Humffreys to 6tn L.C. J. Wnistler, 6lh d<i. 
H. Fraser, 5th do. J. K. Manlonald, 8th do. 1*. 
T. Cherry, 4th do. F. F. French, (ith ilo. C. C. 
Ferrers, 7th do. J. M. Macdonsild 5th do. 

Re-postings and Postings of Knsigtxs, W. H. 
Yarde to 2d Europ. Regt. C. W. Uurdett, 4l8t 
N.l. J. Biiwer, 2Uth do. II. Marriott, 39th do. 
J. A. Macartney, .38th do. A. Barker, .‘likl do. 
W. Buckley, lOtn do, J. H. Robley, 43(rdo. W. 
Fyfc. 4.'ith do. D. Birley, 27th do. H. Pritchard, 
8tn do. H. A. Kennedy. 14th do. A. B. John- 
ston, 4(ith do. R. Taylor llth do. T. L. Place, 
44th do. F. Hamilton, 2d Europ. Rrat. Jt>s. 
Martyr, SOth N.L John Wilkinson, 35th do. C. 
H. VV arren, 2.5th do. T. M'Goun, Gth do. A. M. 
M'Cally, 2«th do. T. W. Cooke, 2:id do. J. E. 
Hughes, 47th do. T. H. Hull, Isl Europ. Regt. 
W'. G. Varde, 3d or P. L.L R. Gordon, ,37th 
N.L E. Hughes, 39th do. J. C. Fortescue, Lst 
do. T. H. Woodhouse, 2llth do. C. W. Walker, 
2!)th do. A. Heywood, 15th do. D. Hayes, ,38th 
do. J. Thomson. 5th do. T. Back, 2d 'do. R. 
Bradstreet, .33d do. W. H. Dearsly, 18th do. J. 
Y. Wilkinson. 9th do. T. J. Ryves, 43d do. 11. 
W^ilson, 31st do. P. Penny, 7th do. H. O. Mar- 
shall, 4s3d do. J. W. Nixon, l^h do. J, E. Glynn, 
4th do. G. A. Tulloch, 43th do. (\ A. Butler, 
21st do. N. .Spence, 24th do. J. M. Madden, 27th 
do. J. Wright, 19th do. J. S. Gtcenwell. 48th 
do. W. N. Fortescue. Rlh do. R. L. Durant, 
29th do. B. Pogson, 22ddo. H. R. Dardis, 13th 
do. J. CiUinan, 14th do. W. H. Pigott, 4Gth do. 
11. J. Wlllins, .3(;th do. A. R. Hose, 59th do. 

Aug. 36. — Postings of Corwftfs and Ensijgtn. Cor- 
net 11. Taylor to 2d L.C. — Ensigns M. MT Kinloch 
to34th or C.L.l. G. Pinnock, I2th N.l. J. O. 
C. Farrau, llth do. T. W. Steele, 49th do. F. 
W. Humphreys, 44th do. F. Gray, 2d Europ. 
Regt. 

Lieut. E. Amsinck removed from Ist to 2d bri- 
gade horse artillery , and Lieut. A. G. Hyslopfrom 
2d to 1st brigade ditto. 

Aufi. 3i\. — Cornets and Ensigns appointed to do 
duti/. Cornets M. S. Waters and B. S. .Sullivan, 
witfi 3d L.C.— Ensigns J. S. Moore with 2d Extra 
Regt. W. C'antis, Gth N.l. J. Stewart, 42d do. 
T. S. Wilson, 2d Extra Regt. F. Gottreux, Gth 
N.l, G. Heaile, 42d do. E. W. Kenworthy, A. 
.S. Gore, P. A. S, Powys, and J. Kempthomc, 2d 
Extra Regt. J. Halpin and G. llalpln 2Gth N.l. 
Jackson, 2d Extra Regt. 

Aug, m.’^Rtnnovals. Lieut. J. T. Ashton from 
3il to 4ih liKt. artil. ; Surg. J. T. (Conran from 7th 
L.C. to 2d N.L, and Surg. R. Neilson from laRer 
to former ; Ens. T. W. Steele from 40lh to 16th 
N.l. 

.Sffid. 3.— Removals. Ens. F. Gray from 2d Europ. 
Regt. to 36th N.L ; Ens. G. A. Tulloch. from 43th 
to .3.3d N.l ; Corn. J. M. Macdonald from .5th to 
1st L.C. ; Ens. J. M. Madden from 27th to 4M 
N.l. } Ens. R. Bradstreet from .3:)d to 37th ditto ; 
Ens. J. Wright from 19th to Gth ditto. 

Fort St. George, Aug, Cadets admitted, 
Messrs. B, S. .Sullivan, H. S, Waters, and L, 
Moore to cav., and prom, to corneU.T-Messrs. G. 
Reade, E. W. Kenwortby, A. S. Gore, P. A, S. 
Powys, J. Stewart, J. Ken^thorne, J. S. Moore, 
W. (5antis, F. Gottrerux, T. S. Wilson, J. HM- 
phi, Hv Jackson and G. Hnlpfai, to inf., and prom, 
to ensigns.' 

Capt. J. Howlson, 6ih N.L, re-admlttcd on ea- 
tab.--' 

Lleut T; Mftthiu; t4thN;i;,:(b kavn 
Inrev. capt. from 24th ’ 'i 
Mmn. W. Buitsf and a; Admitted ns 

assist. 
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assist. siirfTs., and app. to do duty with gar. surg. 
of Furt Ait. George. 

1.— L.C. Sen. Corn.P. A. Walker to be 
llcut., V. Thwaites dec. 

'N.J, Sen. Lieut. J. Forrest to Itecapt., and 
Sen* Ens. F. L. Nicolay to I)elieut., v. C'ockedcc. 

Mr. I). H. Stevenson admitted to inf.* and prom, 
to ensign. 

5.— rapt. P. B. Doveton, 4th L.P., to be 
aide-cic-camp to MaJ. (?en. Sir John Uoveton. com- 
manding centre div. of anny. 

Ens. R. Taylor, of inf., transferred to cav., and 
prom, to cornet. 

ft. — Otdets admitted. Messrs. II. W. Wriod, 
C. M. Macleane, J. D. 1*. O'Noili, J. 11. Grose, 
F. IJ. Lys, H. Dawney, J. S. Lang, H. S. Kennedy, 
and J. (i. M'Mab, to inf., and prom, to ensigns. — 
Mr. J. Ladd as an assist, surg., and app. to do duty 
under gar. surg. of Fort St. George. 

Sc/rf. 12.— N.I. Sen. Ens. C. O. Backhouse 
to be lieut., v. Sparrow dec. 

Lieut. R. Garstin. 2d L.C., permitted to place 
his services at disposal of resident at Hyderabad. 

aijcmentAtion to the ahmv. 

Ftrrt St. Ci'orf'e, Sept, I.*!, — In conformity 

with instructions recelveil from the Hon. the ('ourt 
of Directors authorising the addition of two regi- 
nieiusof Native Infantry to tlie regular establish- 
ment of the army of Fort St. ( Jeorge, the 1 Ion. 
the Governor in (\mncil is pleased to <lirect that 
the 1st and 2d Extra regts. of N.I. shall l)c fonntrd 
into the 51st iuid 52d regts. of Native Infantry res- 
pectively. 

The Gm'emor in (Council has resolved that the 
commissions of the Kuroitean officers promoted for 
this augmentation shall liear date from the ftth 
instant, and that the transfer of oillcers to the 
new regiments shall lie regulated by the army rank 
ill contonnity with theregiila ions .adopted by the 
Government at Fort WilTlaui with regard to aug- 
mentations of the anny of that nresuvency. 

7'he following promotions and removals are or- 
dered tA’cordingly. 

All casualties which may have occurrcil jirior to 
the ftth inst., Init of which no o/licial rqiort has 
yet Ijeen receivetlat the AdJ. General’s Odlcc, will 
be considered as atfectiiig officers in those regi- 
ments only to which they have lieen removed 
, without rererence to their former corps. 

Native Infantry. 

To lie Lieut. Cois. Commandant. Sen. Lieut. Cols. 
A. Fair and W. C. Fraser, to complete estab. 

To he Lieut. Cole. Sen. Majs. S. S. Guminer, 
from 4.5111 N.I., v. Fair prom. ; H. Downes, from 
21st do., V. P’raser prom. ; J. Green, from 24tli 
do., to complete estab.; T. King, from 27th do., 
to complete estab. 

45fA ilegf. Sen. Capt. W. Gcxiley to be maj.. 
Sen. Lieut. (Rr. Ca))t.) J. Macdonald to bo capt., 
and Sen. Ens. J. J. M. Anderson to be lieut., in 
sue. to Gumraer prom. 

21#f Hegt. Sen. Capt. J. Stewart to be maj.. Sen. 
Lieut. G. Gray to be capt., and Sen. Ens. D. II. 
Considine to be lieut., m sue. to Downes prom. 

24r/i Uegt. Sen. Capt. J. Morgan to be inaj.. 
Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) G. Hutchinson to be capt., 
md Sen. Ens. J. Goruon to be lieuL, iu sue. to 
vreeu jirom. 

27th Ilegt. Sen. ("apt. II. Munn to be maj.. Sen. 
Lieut. (Br.Capt.) 11. Uevan to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. 11. Vanderzec to be lieut., in sue. to King 
prom. 

ftth Rpgt. Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) G. Lee to be 
capt., and Sen. Ens. G. de'Blaquiere to be lieut., 
v. Maclaren iiroin. in 51st regt. 

12fA Regt. Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt) R. Shcilden to 
be capt.. and Sen^ Ens. Cl. S. Mowatt to be lieut., 
V. Fenwick prom, in 52d regt. 

ith Regt, Sen. Lieut (Br. Capt) C. St J. Grant 
to be capt, and Sen. Ens. W. C. Chinnery tobe 
lieut., V. Hunter rem. to 5l5t regt. 

41gt Regt. Sen. Lieut (Br. Mnearthur 

to be capt, and Sen. Ens. W* E. L. Evelyn to be 
lieut., V. Leggatt rem. to52d r^t. 

27(A Regt. Sen. Lieut E. A. M'Curdy to be 
rapt* and Sen. Ens. A. Cuppage to be lient, v. 
Leighton rem. to5l8t iregt 
4MA Regt. Sen. Lieut. A. Fxaser to be capt* and 


Sen. Ens. J. Gcrrard to be llcut., v. Newman rein, 
to 52d regt. 

24th Regt. Sen. Lieut (Hr. Capt) C. Sinclair to 
be capt., and Sen. E. W. Snow to be lieut., v. 
Steele rem. to 51st regt. 

2:M Refit. Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt) C. H. Gibb to 
be capt., and Sen. Ens. W. Beaumont to bo lieut., 
V. ('aineron rein, to .52d regt. 

7th Regt. Sen. Lieut. (Ur. Capt.) A. Heiidric to 
lie capt, and Sen. Ens. J. S. EUioU to be lieut, v. 
llitchins rem. to 51st regt. . 

4th Regt. Sen. Lieut. J. Metcalfe to be capt, 
and Sen. Eiw. J. Fisher to be lieut, v. Grant 
rein, to 52d regt. 

:u>th Regt. .Sen. Ens. J. Jones to l)c lieut, v. 
Wht?eler rem. to .51st regt. 

2.5rA Regt. Sen. Ens. W. Biddle to be lieut., v. 
Pace rein, lo .52d regt 

4Uth Ilegt. .Sen. Ens. C. Pickering to lie lieut., 
v. IhuUietey rem. to 51st regt 
2.5/A Regt. Sen. Ensl C. A. Cosby to be lieut, v. 
O'Dell rem. to .52d regt 

:«5//i Regt. Sen. Ens. G. P. Valiancy to be lieut., 
V. Barton rem. to 51st regt. 

44//i Ilegt. Sen. Ens. R. Gill to be lieut., v. 
M’Cnlly rein, to 52d regt. 

.1.5/A Regt. Sen. Ens. J. C. Boulderson to be 
lieut., V. Dowell rem. to .51st regt. 

mil Regt. Sen. Ens. W. C. M'Leod tobe lieut., 
V. Deane rem. to .52d regt. 

4.5fA Regt. Sen. Ens. J. Thomas tobe lieut, v. 
Seddon rtsn. to 51st regt. 

32d Regt. Sen. Kiw. (i. Gibson to lie lieut., v. 
Gilby rem. to .52d regt. 

liith Regt. Sen. Ens. P. Wilkie to be lieut., v. 
Hitchens rem. to 51st regt 
;«>/A Regt. Sen. Ens. R. H. Robertson to be 
lieut., V. Musgrave rem. to .52«l regt 
47/A Regt. Sen, Ens. F. Ensor to be lieut., v. 
Panton rem. to .5lHt regt 
,1P/A Regt. Sen. Ens. E. J. Gascoigne lo lie lieut., 
V. Uaillie rem. to .52d regt. 

.17/A Rr^A'/. Sen. Ens. E. J. Simpson to be lieut, 
V. Wright rein, to 51.st regt 
40/A Regt. Sen, Ens. P. Mellish to be lieut., v. 
Bower rein, to 52d regt. 

mil Uegt. .Sen. Ens. J. Dickson to be llcut, ▼. 
Mainondrem. to .51st regt. 

nth Regt. Sen. Ens. C. J. Cole to be lieuti, v, 
Clarke rein, to 52d regt. 

mil Regt. Sen. Ens. G. A. Smith to be lieut, v, 
Mackinlay rem. to 51st regt. 

15/A Regt. Sen. Ens. J. G. Deck to be lieut, v. 
Harris rem. to 52d regt. 

4.5/A Regt. Sen. Ens. W. Fyfe to be lieut, v. 
Thomas rem. to .51st regt. 

The following officers arc posted lo the 51st and 
52d Regiments N.I. : — 

nut Regt. M.Tj. A. Maclaren from ftth N.I.— 
("apts. R. Hunter from 4th N.I. J. Leighton from 
27111 do. S. W. Steele from 24th do. iJ. R. Hit- 
chins from 7th do. F. H. M. Wheeler from ;«ith 
do. — Lieuts. C. H. Baildeley from 4'Jth N.I. T. R. 
Barton from .kith do. R. Dowell from .Vith do. 
J. H. Seddon from 4.5th df>. H. T. llitchins from 
Iftth do. T. Panton from 47 th do. 11. Wriglit 
from'37th do. G. Hainond from .5()th do. W. S. 
Matrkiiilay from 2(>th do. J. Thomas from 45th 
do.— Ensigns J. C. Power from .34th N.I. W. E. 
Lockhart from 1.3th do. E. Ussher from 4{Uh do. 
J. M. Madden ftom 4.3d do. 

hM Regt. Maj. R. Fenwick from 12th N.I.— 
Capts. G. Leggatt from 41st N.I. C. Newman 
{)rom 45th do. J. Cameron from 23d do. C. St. 
J. Grant from 4th do. W. N. Pare from 25th do. 
— Lieutt. R. D. O'Dell from 25th N.I.; A. M'Cal- 
)y from 44th do. J. Deane from 3ftth ilo. W. B. 
Ullby from 32d do. J. F. Musgrovc from .3(ith do. 
G. A. Baillie from .Kith do. 11. Bower from 4ftth 
do. T. A. Clarke from ftth do. H. L. Harris from 
15th do. W. Fyfe from 45th do.— Ensigns T. 
Bayles flrom 24th N.I. R. R. Scutt from 3d do. 
T.P. Walsh from 16th do. J. Wright from 5th do. 

The 3d Extra Regt. will in future be denominat- 
ed the Ist, and the 4th the 2d Extra Regt. 

Head’Quarteret Sept. 19.— Llcut. W. Shalrp, qf 
Inv. estab., posted to Carnatic Euiop. Vet. Bat. 

3 Z 2 Sept. 
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Comet C. P. WlUler to 
mil UC\ ; Ens. (J. P. Taylor to 33tl N.I . ; Enu. R. 

H. James to 33th N.I.; Ens. W. Hollis to 3Gth 

iifi?'/* *•' ^-ockhart removed from 

13th to 45th N.I. 

A portinM ofUmt. Oil», 

A. tair (commandant) to sTst N.I. ; W. C. Fraser 
Vi H. Yates from a7th 

I? w from 21st to A2d do.; 

fi om 24th to Kith do. j S. S. Gummer, to 4fith 
V,?* *, * ; J. Gieen to 24th do. ; 

I. King to 27th dOb 

Surg. A. Shedden posted to52d, and Assist, surg. 

J. Caswall posted to 51st N.I. 

Comet C. P. Wilder removed from 8th to Cth 
JL.L* 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Nwrope.— Aug. 15. Lieut. S. Carr, 11th N.I., 
for hea th— 22. Lieut. H. L. Harris. 15th N.I., 
for hDalth.~2« Capt. G. Milsom, 0th N.I., for 
health. — 2f?. Lieut. W. Tudor, Hlh N.I., for 
Assist- surg. G. Beetson. — Sept. 1. Lieut. 
M** w* 4(»tli N.I.— Surg. J. T. Conran (via 

12. Capt. U. Gordon, 2Uth N.I.— Capt. 
J. Smltn, 2d L.C. (via Bombay). 

To Siw.— Aug. 8. Capt. J. J. Gamage, of artil., 
health.— 25. Capt. H. Smith, 

I. lth N.I., ditto ditto. — Lieut. T. Stockwell, 28th 
N.I., for four months, for health.— Sept. 12. Ens. 

II. C. Barrow, 2Uth N.I., for six months, fox 
health. 


To Ctfjiea/Good Hope— Aug. 18. Capt. J. Street, 
7th L.C., for twelve months, for health.— 22. 
Capt. W. Shaw, 18th N.I., ditto ditto. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOOU OP THE CK)VERNOn. 

The Hon. the Governor left Madura on 
tlie 26th August, and (he Camp reached 
Coiirtalluni on the 1st inst. Heavy rain 
had fallen immediately after they left Ma- 
dura ; but the weather in the Tinnevelly 
district to the above date had been fine. 
The party remained .at Coiirtalliim till the 
morning of the6lh— .all much pleased with 
the fresh air and beautiful scenery of the 
place. The Governor had visited the nut- 
meg plantations and the falls, and had 
also examined the sculptures of the Pa- 
goda. The camp was quite healthy. 

The Governor reached Dindigul on the 
1 4th ; the weather was very hot, but the 
party quite healthy. Letters of the I6th 
instant state, they were to quit Dindigul 
the following day, on route to the Neil- 
glicrry Hills, which it w'as expected they 
would ascend about the 24th or 25tb, 

Letters of the 9th Oct. from the camp, 
state, that it was expected they would 
reach Bangalore on the following day— 
they were all well. Their probable stay 
at the above station is not mentioned.— 
Mad. Gov. Gaz. 

FUBUC ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly on Monday evening was 
attended by a very numerous party, so 
crowded indeed that quadrilles were danced 
in the northern room, as well as tliat 
usually appropriated to the purpose. Most 
of the passengers by Uie ships from Eng- 
land were among the company presenti 


and the entertainment was kept up with 
great spirit till a very late hour.— jUdfad. 
Gov. Gaz. Sej)ti 7. 

VIOLENT STORM. 

H. M. 30th Ilegiinent, in prosecution 
of their march to Madras from Hydrabod, 
suffered severely from the commencement 
of it, to the Kistnali river, by the incle- 
mency of the weather. At Mulkapoor, 
on the 2Bth of August, a storm, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain, thunder and 
lightning, set in with a violence seldom 
witnessed in these parts, by which all in 
camp were drenched. This w'as followed 
up by another storm if possible more se- 
vere, at Narrainpoor, which commenced 
in the evening of the 29th, and about tw'o 
o’clock on the morning of the 30th the 
lightning struck a lent in which two offi- 
cers w'erc sleeping, split the pole into 
several pieces from top to bottom, redu- 
cing some parts of it to shreds without 
the slightest marks of fire appearing upon 
it, while the cloth of the tent was much 
scorched. A sword was partly melted, 
and other articles inside the tent bore evi- 
dence of fro. The matter which struck 
the pole burst, making an explosion simi- 
lar to the report of a 13-inch shell. The 
shock was felt by the wdiolc regiment, who 
on repairing to the spot where were the 
remains of the tent, were astonished to 
find the two gentlemen uninjured; they 
of course received hearty congratulations 
on their remarkable escape. 

The roads have been dreadfully cut up, 
by the constant bad weather overflowing 
of tanks, &c. [Mad. Gov. Gaz. SejH, 14. 

LAW FROCEKDINGS AT BOMBAY. 

Our friends at Bombay have cither 
strangely changed in character of late 
from a quiet peaceable set of people into a 
litigious quarrelsome comiminity, or the 
newspaper reporters pay more attention to 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court 
than they were wont to do ; for we scarce- 
ly take up a paper now without a long 
legal report— which is the case we pre- 
sume not to decide. The lawyers on 
that side of India really seem to have all 
the fun to themselves, for as far as we 
can learn there is very little doing here. 
— Jl/ad. Cour. Sept. 5. 

SHIPPING. 

Atrivals, 

Sfipt. A,-^PaImira, Lamb, from London.— 2$L 
Jjady licdflest Coxwell, and Jfnrley, Halliday, both 
from London.— Oct. 1. Hope, Flint, from London. 
3. Cireeualan. Douthwaite, from Calcutta.— f. 
Georffiana, Haylctt, from Calcutta. — 9. Jane, 
Moncrieff, from Calcutta,— 10. Lalla Hookh, Stew- 
art, from London. 

Departure*. 

Aug. 31.— Fanua, H<»ue, and City o/Bdinburidif 
M line, for Ctdcutta.— 8, Paimiru, L^b, for 
Calcutta.— 24. Melpomene, Johnson, for Cokuttis. 
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^Off. 4 » Mitrlcji, Ilalliilny, Ahhertont Percl- 
val, ^>ih for C'alcutta.-^7. Jio/<c, Flint, for Tul- 
futta.— 10. Lrtdff kajfftes» (*oxwcll, for Calctltta.— 
11. Cirmtisinn, Douthwaite, for Ceylon am\ Lon- 
don.— 14. Jatiet MuncrieiT, for Ceylon.— I.*). Ceor- 
gianut Haylett, for London. 

BIllTHSi MARRIAGES^ AND 
DEATHS, 

BIRTHS. 

Jm///. 12. At Rerhampoor, the lady of J. T. An- 
sloy, Esq., civil service, of a d.*iUf;liter. 

Atig. 2. At Kainptcc, Mrs. M. Corncliusj of a 
son. 

12. At Wallajahhad, the wife of Mr. (J. O. Do- 
nald, of the medical depurtincnt, of a sun. 

14. At Uangalorc, the lady of the Rev. W. Camp- 
bell, of a daughter. 

10. The lady of C. Gulchard, Esq., junior, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Trifhluopoly, the lady of C.apt. .T. Ful- 
ton, dep. assist. <[r. imist. gen.' southern division, 
of a daughter. 

— At New Town, Mrs. A. E. Halfcomc, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. S. D. Vanspall. of a daughter. 

21. The lady of F. A. Robson, Esq., civil ser- 
V ice, of a sun. 

2«. At Pondicherry, the lady of John Benjamin, 
Esq., of a son. 

211. The lady of Arathoon Kerakoosc, Esq., of 
a son. 

HffpU 6. At Arcot, the wife of Mr. Suh. Assist, 
surg. J. Hal), of a son. 

K. The Uuly of Edw. (Jordon, of Myrtle Grove, 
E5(|., of a daugliter. 

lU. At .Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. W* 
Ager, 2d regt. Nizam's infantry, of a daughter. 

21. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. ( 'uxton, 
of a son. 

22. At Girgaum, the lady of Capt ('rockett, of 
a son. 

24. AtTrichinopoly, the lady of James Wyse, 
Estp, of a son. 

— At Tiichinopoly, the lady of John Bird, 
Esq., of a son. 

(k;t, 1. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. H. Cotton, 
<iuart.inust and paymast. 10th N.I., of a daughter. 

2. Ann Amelia, wife of Mr. H. Mamilton, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of Lieut. C. Keating, of a son. 

(i. At liigerain, Mrs. Linares, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of F. W. Russell, Ksq., of a sou. 

2. At Luz, Mrs. J. S. Comer, of a sou. 


MARIUAGKS. 

July IP. Mr. R. .Vshton, engraver, to Miss A. 

II. Coombs. 

Ang.YJ. At Bang-ilwc, Lieut and Quart. Mast. 
F. Clialmers, 22d regt. N.I., to Miss Marianne 
Smith. 

— Lieut. N. F. Johnson, 2Gt.h regt. N.T., to 
Bridget Mary llbcrt, second datighter of the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Madras. 

11). At Vepery, Mr. G. W. Steele, of the Medical 
Department, to Miss C. Purcell. 

;)1. Edw. Hughes, Esq., Madras Military Es- 
tablishment, to Mary Sophia, daugiiter of C. W. 
Steer, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

Snpt.^, Lieut. Col.«T. H. Smith, commanding 
7th r^gt. N.I., to Frances Ann, youngest daugliter 
of the late H. Atkins, Esq., of Aird, Inveriiess- 
shire. „ 

OcL 2. At Bangalore, Cartland Taylor, Esa.,of 
the horse artillery, to Emily Mariana, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Chambers, H.M.’s U7th 

W. Fasken, Esq., M.D., Madras Establish- 

mentr toMisaJancIniies., 

14* At Bangalore, Lieut. J. Smith, .list or T. L. 
I., to Miss Saurel. 

10. Mr. W. Cooke to Miss M. Fountalne. 


l>EATIf.9. 

July il. On board the JVilliam Money, Lieut. 
C. P. Moor, 43d regt. N.l. 

3(». ,Ltout, Mowbray Stephenson, 36th N.l. 

Aug, 10* Jlcnrietto Jan«, daughter of Mr* 
11* Bbeker, i«ed U fiooiillu. 


11. W. D. Brodio, Esq., of Brodic, in North 
Britain, and register of the Canmtic debts at Ma- 
dras. 

la At .Secunderabad, Isabella, third daughter of 
the late (•«). Maidman, Esq., Madras civil ser- 
vice. aged 21. 

I. 1. At Pondicherry, Ann Emily, lady of P. Pa- 
rizct. Esq., coimnissairc de marine at this presi- 
dency. 

Ifu At the Callachabootru Ghaut, on the left 
bank of the Kistnah, LIcuts. John Campbell and 
Fraser, of II.M.'s 4(jth regt., of spasmodic cholera. 

21. Mrs. S. D. Vanspall, second ilaughter of B. 
A. Stork, Esq., late resident at Poonacail, of his 
NetherLinds’ Majesty’s service. 

24. Mrs. R. H.-iyes, aged 39. 

;)1. Elis. J. G. Brew, .’iTitii regt. N. I., ageil 24. 

Sept.lU Charles, infant son of Mr. (J. Jean. 

li. Patrick Miller, Esq., M.D , .llh N.I., son of 
W. Miller, Esq., late major Royal Horse Guards. 

3. At Trlcliinopoly, Lieut. Nixon, H M.*s4Uth 
regt. 

!». At Bangalore, Esther, wife of Mr. G. Bra- 
slier, .iged 47. 

‘in. Mr. II. Arehlxild, troop quarter-master, of 
1st brigade horse artillery, aged .'Ki. 

II. Mr. W. Dublere, truinnet-major of the 
Hon. the Governor's Borty Giuiru. 

12. J. I). Ncwbolt, Esn., of the civil service, 
eldest son of the late Sir John H. Newbolt, former- 
ly chief justice of the Supreme Court of this set- 
tlement. 

— The infant son of Lieut. S. Prescott, .1th 
N.l., aeed one year. 

ir*. Tiiomas Charles, infant son of Mr. J. R. 
Daily. 

1«. At Quilnn, (’apt. G. B. Wardell, l.ltli N.T. 

2(). At Ellichpnxe, Lieut. J. W. Wakefield, of 
the Bengal Artillery, aged 23. 

23. Bobert McLeod, infant son of Mr. P. Car- 
stairs. 

26. At Masulipatam, Thos. Trotter, Esq., su- 
perintending surgeon northern division. 

27. At Pondicherry, St. f .J. Watkins, only son 
of Capt. A. Watkins, 7th L.C., aged five months. 

23. Mr. E. Kenny, of the Accountant General's 
otiico, ngCKi 26. 

2.9. Capt. and Paymaster £. G Smith, H.M.'s 
54Ui regt. 

Oct. Christopher, infant son of Lieut. Keat- 
ing. 

6. l\Iary, youngest daughter of the late John 
Brady, Esip, of the Victualling Ollice, Somerset 
House., aged 26. 

U. The mfaiil son of F.W. Russell, Esq. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, See. 

Itomhap Caxtlc, Sept. 2, 1326. — Messrs. G. W 
Walker, W. G. Diincim, C. S. Mant, J. R. Hib- 
bert, and A. Meadows, admitted to infantry and 
prom, to ensigns. — Mr. J. Gibson admitted an 
assist, surgeon. 

St’pt. Gr. N.T. LIcut. W. C. Freeman to 
be adj., v. Rollings prom. 

I.5.— Lieut. J. Laing, 21st N.L, to have 
rank of capt. by brevet from .1th Sept. 

14r/i N.l. Ens. R. Shortrecd to bclicut., v. J. S. 
T. Rcbenark dec. ; Ens. C. G. Calland to be lieut., 
V. I). L. Victor dec. 

19(A N.T. Lieut. H. Hancock to be cant., and 
Ens. D. Graham to be lieut., in sue. to McIntyre 
dec. 

mh N.T. Ens. C. Short to be lieut., v. Hawkes 
dec. 


AUGMENTATION TO THE ARMV. 
]io7nltay Castle, Sept, 16, 1826. — The Hon. the 
Court of Directors having been pleased to sanction 
an augmentation to the anny under tills presi- 
dency, by the conversion of two of the extra bat- 
talions into raiments of the line, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, that the 
1st and 2d extra battalions be in future designated 
the 26th and 26th Regiments of Native Infantry, 
respectively, and the following promotions and 

removals 
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removals are accordingly ordered, to have effect 
from thettUi instant. . 

Infantry, 

Sen. Lieut. Cols. £. W. Shuldham and John 
Mayne to be lieut. cols, commandant on auginen- 
Cation. 

Sen. Majors W. H. Stanley and J. J. Preston to 
be Jicut. cols., v. Shuldham and Mayne prom. 

Sen. Majors C. W. Ellwuoil and C. Whitehill to 
be lieut. cols, on augmentation. 

European RegimenU, 

la/ Regt. Ens. J. Stirling to be lieut, v. R. J* 
Crosier to 2Hili N.I. ; Ena. T. G. Fraser to l» 
lieut.. v. A. Ore rem. to 25th N.I. 

2rt Regt. Sen.Cupt. J. Sherlffto be major, Lieut. 
C. W. Watkins tobecapt, and Ens. G.t!. Pulling 
to be lieut., in sue. to J. J. Preston prom. : Lieut. 
Edw. Stcuart to be capt. ; and Ens. H. Stiles to be 
lieut. in sue. to G. C. Taylor rem. to 2(ith N.I. 
yatlve Infinitry. 

1st Gr. Regt. Son. Cant. J. B. Dunstcrville to be 
major, Lieut. T. U. Billainore to be capt., and 
Ens. K. Stark to be lieut, in sue. to Jos. Brown 
rein, to 25th regt ; Ens. A. C. llcighington to be 
lieut, V. 11. C. Teasdalc rem. to 25tii regt. 

M Regt. liieiit. F. Eiderton to be capt, and 
Ens. John llallett to be lieut., in sue. to^ Han- 
cock rem. to 2fith Begt.$ Ens. John Wright to be 
lieut, V. H. Stephenson rein, to 25th regt. 

4th Regt. Ens. F. Iloll to be lieut., v. T. II. 
Ottley rein, to 2.5tli regt. 

5th Regt, Ens. W. Unwin to be lieut., v. H. 
Spencer rem. to 25th regt 

6th Regt. Ens. Q. J. Graham to be lieut., v. J. 
U. M. (fillandcrs rein, to 2.'jth regt. 

7th Regt. Lieut. Cl. Lloyd to be capt., and Ens. 
G. Richardson to be lieut., in sue. to J. B. Seely 
rem. to25lh regt. 

Ht/i Regt. Lieut. Edw. Dumaresq to be capt., 
and Ens. W. C. Manesty to be lieut. in sue. to T. 
Marshall rem. to 2.5th regt. 

Vth Rejgt, Sen. Cajpt. R. W. Flemming to be 
niaj., Lieut R. Melcfrum to bo capt., and Ens. J. 
B. Bellasls to be lieut, in sue. to C. W. Ellwood 
nroin. 1 Lieut. J. A. Crosby to lie capt, and Ens. 
Wm. Purves to be lieut, in sue. toS. Powell rem. 
to 2<ith regt. ; Em. M. .Smith to be lieut, v. G. 
Smith rem. to 2()th regt. 

IMh Regt. Sen. Capt. A. G. Rigby to be major, 
Lieut. E. Halluin to be capt.. and Ens. Gea Wil- 
son to be lieut, in sue. to C. Whiteliill prom.; 
Ens. H. Ashton to be lieut, v. G. Wilson rem. to 
2«th regt 

nth Regt, Em. J. Whitmore to be lieut, v. T. 
R. Gordon rem. to 26th regt. 

12th Regt. Em. T. Maughan to be lieut., v. F. 
Fortune rem. to 26th regt 

l.'ir/i Regt. Ens. J. C. Carpenter to be lieut., v. 
G. Tollemache rem. to 25th regt. 

15th Regt. Sen. Capt. E. Pearson to be major, 
I.ieut J. Saunders to be capt., and Ens. J. F. 
Forster to be lieut, in sue. to W. H. Stanley 
prom. : Em. J. Chesshyre to be lieut, v. B. Me 
Mahon rem. to 25lh regt: ; Ens. J. Jackson to be 
lieut., V. G. Macan rem* to 2.5th regt 

16th Regt. Ens. S. Landon to be lieut, v. IL 
Hopkins rem. to 25th regt. 

17th Regt. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) W. .Stirling to be 
capt, and Ens. G. Johnson to be lieut., in sue. to 
P. W. Pedlar rem. to 25th regt. ; Ens. A. Goldie to 
be lieut., v. C. C. Rebenackrem. to 26th regt 

10th Regt. Lieut J. H. M. Luyken to lie capt, 
and Ens. D. Davidson to be lieut, in sue. to M. 
Soppitt rem. to 26th regt. ; Ens. W. D. Ccuik- 
shank to be lieut, v. C. J. F. Pottinger, lem. to 
26th regt 

20th Regt, Ens. .S. C. Baldwin to be lieut., v. J. 
Munt rem. to 25th regt 

21st Regt, Lieut, and Brev. Capt J. I^ing to bo 
capt on augmentation, and rem. to 26th regt; 
Ens. J. lloUrad to be lieut, v. J. Lking rem. to 
26 Qixegt 

2M Regt. Lieut R. W. Smith to be capt, and 
Ens. O. Pope to be lieut, in sue. to A. Grafton 
rem. to 25tn xagt. 

23d Rngt. Sen. Capt in Line R. Bamw^ to. he 
on augmentanon, and rem. to 26tK 


Lieut Scott to bo capt, and Ens. B. W. Gautier 
to be lieut, in sue. to U. Barnwell- pram., arid 
rem. to 26th regt. ; Ens. P. T. French to be lieut, 
V. A. WtKidburn rem. to 25th regt. 

24th Regt. Lieut. T. M. Bailie to be capt., and 
Ens. J. C. Anderson to bo lieut., in sue. to W. 
Ugilvie rem. to 26th regt. 

The 25th and 26tb regiments are to be oiHcered 
as follows : — 

25th Regt. Major J. Brown.— Captains P. W. 
Pedlar, A. Grafton, J. Hancock. J. B. Seely, and 
F. Mmshnll — Lkuts. B. McMahon, H. .Spencer, 
11. C. Tcasdale, 11. Hopkins. G. Macan, 11. Ste- 
phenson, A. Wfxidbuin, Ai Ore, J. Munt, aiulG. 
TollMnache. — Ensigns U. Clarkson, 11. II. Doher- 
ty, and F. 1>. Bagsnawe (2 vacant). 

26r/i Regt. Major R. Barnwell. — Captains M. 
Soppitt, W. Ogilvie, S. Powell, G. C. Taylor, and 
J. I.aing.— Lieuts. G. Smith, W. W. Dowell. C. 
C. iiebeiiack, F. H. Gordon, F. Fortune, H. 
OttJey, R. J. Crosier, C. J. Pottinger, J. B. Gil- 
lamleis, and G. Wilson.— Ensigns E. 11. Ramsey 
and C. S. Thomas (3 vacant). 

As the principles on whicli the preceding promo- 
tions anil removals have iK'cn made ditler mate- 
rially from the rules hitherto observed on sucli 
occaskms. the Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publi.sh to the army the following de- 
tail of the system acted on in the present instance. 

1st. Tlie two senior lieut. cols, arc promoted to 
the rank of lieut. cols, cunimamlant. 

2d. Tile two senior majors are promoted to 
lieut. cols, in succession to tlie above, and the two 
next seniors to the same rank for the augmenta- 
tion. 

3d. The promotion to majors, captains, lieute- 
nants, and ensigns, in succession to the faregoliig, 
beiiig Jn strict conformity to the usage of the ser- 
vice. 

4th. The promotions of the two senior captains 
on the gradation list to majorities for the augmen- 
tation, and tiie consequent regimental promotions 
111 succession. 

Silt. The posting of majors to the new regiments 
by selection of one out of the inajois in those 
corjtfk wliosc senior captains have been iiiaiie ma- 
jors tor the augmentation, with reference to tbc 
staixBng in the Tine of the next cajitaiii of the same 
rt^inMiit. 

6th. Tlie transfers of captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns have been calculated on the principle latcr- 
ly uoled upon by the Supreme Government, viz. 
that tiie removing officers if re 9 uisite in the class 
they may lia[>pen to be in their old corps, if by 
such removal tliey ran be placed higher up in the 
same class for succession to a majority ; and also of 
allowing the brevet rank of captain conferred on. 
subalterns of fifteen ycars|5tandiiig, its full opera- 
tion in selecting for transfer to a new regiment, 
without reference to the date of the last regimen- 
tal commission of an officer who has been previous- 
ly nromoteil to the rank of captain by brevet. 

Back rank will not be granted to officers remov- 
ed to any of the new regiments, in consequence of 
casualties in their former corps not known to Go- 
vernment on the date of promulgating the final 
orders of promotion, and postings; and on the 
same ]»rinciple the old regiments will not be enti- 
tled to the advantage of any casualty of an officer 
rcmo%'ed, such casualty is to be filled up from the 
date of occurrence in the corps to which Uic officer 
piay be removed. 

Sept. 18.— Cadets T. W. Hickes and J. E. .Scott 
Waring permanently posted to artillery; to rank 
as 2d-neut. from I6th Dec. 1826, and Isufieut. 
from 3d June 1U26. 

Sept. 23.— The promotions and transfers conse- 
quent to the augmentation of the army leaving g 
Ueutenoncy vacant in the 8th N.I., and the ensigns 
in others unequally distributed, the following r^ 
movals are to be made to equalize the latier rank 
by' the transfer of the eight senior of those eifsi^ 
who have sijpiifled their consent to bo removed to 
another regiment with the advantage of gainiqg a 
step, the first of whom (Ens. G. Whichelo) fa 
promoted to fill the vacant lieutenancy In the 0Ui 
N.I., with the date of rank 1st Sept. 1826 : — 

Ensigns G. Whichelo hom 21st to 9th NJ. ; H> 
H. Doherty Arom 26th to 7th do.; C. Si Thonuu 
fram 26th to Station I B. A. Guerin ftoib 6th' tb 
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from llth to 9lh' do. ; O. Lloyd from 19th to 7th 
do. f ' 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Sept. C. Lieut. W. Tudor, flth 

Madras N.1.^9. Capt. 11. Gordon, of engineers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
auxiliaht bibi.e societt. 

On Saturday the 29tli Sept, teas held 
the Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Uihle Society, when the report of the com- 
mittee was read ; from wliich it appeared 
that 9,71 1 copies of the whole, or parts of 
the Scriptures, have been distributed 
during the year. Of these, 9,141 were 
different books of tlie scriptures in the 
Mahratta and Gnojurattcc languages. 
Copies of the scriptures in Aral)ic, l*ersian, 
and Syriac have been sent into Persia, 
for the use of the different classes of 
Christians in that country. A new edition 
of the New Testament in Goojurattee is 
now ill the press, and it is proposed to 
print a second edition of the Old Testa> 
ment in tliat language. The last edition 
of the New Testament in Mahratta having 
been nearly all distributed, a new edition 
of 5,000 copies will shortly be commenced 
upon : for this five hundred reams of 
printing paper have been granted hy the 
parent society. The assistance which the 
Auxiliary Society affords in bringing the 
scriptures in Mahratta and Goojurattee 
through the press, is hy paying the expense 
of printing. The benefactions and annual 
subscriptions for the last year amount to 
lis. 1,150; the amount of payments to 
Its. 2,50.5, of which Ks. 2,000 is for the 
expense of printing the second edition of 
the New Testament in Goojurattee. The 
balance in favour of the Society is Hs. 
9,C)22, Many applications are made for 
the Scriptures in Mahratta and Goojurattee, 
and as education shall be extended, these 
calls upon them will doubtless become 
more numerous ; but the Society relies 
with, confidence upon the liberality of its 
friends to enable it to meet them^Pom. 
Cowr, Oct, 7. 

THE MOHARAM. 

Tuesday was the last day of the^MusseU 
maun festival of the Moharam. We have 
not heard whether any people actually 
lost their lives during this scene of riot 
and drunkenness, but several were, we un- 
derstand, severely hurt, and we ourselves 
saw two Shecalis, whose broken heads and 
bloody faces shewed Uiattliey had not wiu 
nes^ with indifference the insult offer- 
ed to the memory of the sons of Ally. 
We understand diet dutiiig the celcbro- 
rion of the , Moharam in Golcutta, none 
of engaged in. it are aUo\f^ to 


carry weapons of any sort nbout them ; 
and that on tlie day of the grand proces- 
sion of the talmot, the whole of the shops 
of the liquor-venders are ordered to be 
shut up. We wish similar regulations 
were adopted licre, as large clubs and 
naked sabres a{ipear to be reckoned at 
present the most necessary and ornamental 
paraphernalia of the pageantry, but which, 
in our opinion,might be much more safely 
disposed of than in the hands of those 
whose minds are often in a state of undue 
excitement, from the effects of arrack or 
intoxicating drugs. It has been brought 
to our notice, that on Sunday last the 
congregation had hardly left St. Thomas's 
Church before that place of worship was 
surrounded by itincraut groups of pseudo* 
fakoers and drunken bacchanals, whose 
deafening howling and yelling, and the 
noise and discordancy of the attendant 
music, disturbed the whole neighbourhood 
for several hours; and it is much to be 
questioned whether we do not on some 
occasions carry our tolerating principles 
in this country a little too fur. 'Ihc 
measures taken by the police prevented 
any serious disturbance : but still accidents 
must occur where there are opposing sects, 
and where arms are allow'ed to be carried 
in such processions as are likely to bring 
them into collision. We have often won- 
dered tliat some of tlio more learned 
Mahomedans have never endeavoured to 
put down a festival, which is not acknow- 
ledged in those countries where their re- 
ligion is supposed to exist in its greatest 
purity, and which is generally attended 
by inhabitants w!io shew that the pro- 
phet’s injunctions in respect to temperance 
are but little attended to in the present 
day. If it must go on, however, we 
would wish to sec it conducted under 
better regulations than exist at present. — 
Bo 9H. Cour, Aug, 17. 

SIIIP-nUlLDINO. 

We are glad to observe the activity 
which, now prevails in the dock-yard at 
iliis port, where, in addition to the sliips 
building for his Majesty’s and the Ho- 
nourable Company’s service, and those un- 
dergoing rei)airs, a new ship of 600 tons, 
intended for the trade between London 
and this port, was commenced on the 1st 
of last month, and is already in such a 
state of forwardness as to be expected to 
be floated out in December. — Jiojn, Cour, 
Aug, 13. 

LIMJEK CAWAJEE. 

On Tuesday last Limjee Cawajee gave 
a splendid ball and supper, at the new 
house, lately erected by him in Nesbit 
Lane. Among the party we noticed Sir 
EdWifrd and Lady West, Mr. and Mrs. 

Warden, 



Esq.f of Hougl 
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Warden, Sir Cliartes Ctiambers, nndi many ?lce» 
of the leading members of our society, 
as also a number, of -respectable natives. 

Tlie partgr waaope*. of the largest wo have 
^tnt^d in Bombay, tW 9 ‘ him- lianwT Ewi. 

dr^ add lifly'^'^bple having sat down to, . 
supper. The hospitable ^ndlord did all ' ‘ 
he could to make his guests happy and 
comfortable, and succeeded most adini-- 
rably< Dancing was kept up till nearly 
three o’clock, and in fact, society is in- 
debted to LimJee^CaVajee for the enjoy- 
ment of as pleasant and qinusing an even- 
ing as hdis th^ lot for a long 

time past.— 2?om. Cour, SejU* i). 


axrLOSIO.li AT MA^ApON MILLS. 

We aye, sonry to state that one of the 
w^^l^usca, : at. tbe powde^ manufactory, 
Con^n,ipg.g;gmat quantity, of gunpowder 
: al^ty ^ preparation , blew u p on 

!]^r\^ajv;.jpig^..l^;- , The;f*e»eussicm was 
several houses, 

. tccjlia^,: vpne^ns, 

^^^U-^aaes,. ;and :gljui6- windows, 
i^u^Cffd^^verely, while imnotes were 
subjected 19 , .great tcpipprary alarm. 

: Fo 4 i; of , die ^*poys qn guard, and Uircc 
pi^iji ip boats, or in the Mazagon dock, 
wiiich is ill die immediate neighbourhood, 
hy die cxplosiop. , lt is quite 
iin|K>$db4 ,t.o, ^t'c<>unt fpr. die Jgnitlon of 
tlie powder, as die usual precuutions- 
liad been tokpn to prevent . people from 
approaching the iriauiifactofy. llic loss: 
in materials pud hbiTdings, we undprstaiid, 
amounts 'to Yp,dpO rupees. —/?em6ay 
Courier. 


THE RACES. 

Wc are happy to observe from the plan 
for Uk) ensuing races, that there is* every 
prospect of good amusement this- season, 
and that some new cups have, been added 
to the usual number* One- of these, a cup 
of one hundred guineas, from tho Lodge 
of Freemasons, has been, presented, l>y 
them to the Turf Club, as a return fortlic 
accommodation so politely ailbrded .the 
Lodge by die Club, granting .them the use 
of die race bungalow to bold their meet- 
ings in until suitably provided with a 
Ipdge-bouse.— 

WrARRIAGE, AND 
. DEAtns. 

'BiirrHs. ' 

Aug. 95. At Kmiia,- lihe lady ^ John Willlmns, 
Esq., of as ~ 


IT., 

. late W. Ironside, 

L-lc-Spring, county of Durham. 

■iH'.r A"."- 

DEATHS. , ^ 

At Kdirk/ the Infant iim Wil- 
iams, Esq. i ^ 

William, ,8W:piul son of Mr» Q. UlggSt aged 
Id months ' ‘ , 

AtMalll^um, Lieut’’ Hebmiilic, T4th 
K«l.« filver coiHracted on the marvli- from 
Mhow. ■ . 

— Mr. R. MacdoWall, 'sdperlpt^dent of the 
Ooverament Ut)iogTR))hic prasi.' . ' ^ 

Khr., of 'White Ptace,'nhar -Readin^rtotrhty of 
Berks.-.. ,*i.- . 

7. At .Surat, Mrs. Mari^- OQn^iu)* 

late AMlsit. surg. ‘Ormond.' 

. 11* Anna, wifSe of .llr. A' -Kevealr,? Arnusitan. 
lutorpreter .^d. translator tP die Supreme Court 
of Juttlcaliirb at nombtiy, aged 40. , 

m Mr. J.E. Gampbelb 'aged Sd* ^ 


ersiiion. 


nisfiror Hriip.it. 

- At a meeting &f gieiitlehicn'ofCb1bpibo, 
it was resolved to propose the fdllowiiig 
resolutions. 

Tiat feeling deeply thbsc' Acntinicntt of 
reveifince for the character of ouV late 
cxceMent Bishop which have becti mani- 
fested throughout India, we dcotn it Hght 
to reford theiU by a testimonidl ‘to bb put 
up id the church of Colombo. 

'niat for this purpose ii subscrlpdbii l>c 
*ent0lbd Into to defray the expehi^e of a 
multi tablet, bearing a suitable inscrfptfon. 
^ ^l%at the amount of each subscriptfon, as 
in die instance of ' Bishop Middleton's 
xhoMimeiit, do not exceed one guinea'.' 

' ' AHmeeting'fbr the above purpose will be 
hcld«at the Kiiig’s-house, at one o'clock, 
on the 1st day of September next. 


At a meeting of the Subscrihei's for the 
support and cclucation of Cingaics.e youths 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta . . 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of tlic late citccllciit Bishop 
Ilcber, the “ Colohibo Ekhibitiqn.,.” , as 
voted by the resolutions of the J I tlf; Sep- 
tember Mast, shall JieiicefortU he ci^Icd 
Bishop Heber’s Exliibttipn.”^ Cc^on 
Gov. Gax. Auq. 2G, . 

y 

. . Julj/ W At Tnngall^ the lady of W. ^Bshoinc, 
Esq., Ceylon civil service, of a son. 

Hiw.' 28 . ’ At GOluioho^ the wife of Mr.' Hol- 
destenv of » daughter. - 


MARRIAQR. 


Aug. 95. At Kmiia,-lheHdydf JcdmWilllmn^^ At JRfir. B. J 

Esq., of asoq, . . . ; u-ui- - ' Miss'S. Taylor, 

Sept.l7» At Bclvllle, .the lady of Lieut. Col. - — 

Lelghton.C.B.i B ^n. ;^ ^ ifEkT^ 


Oet. 8,:The lady ofXs^iNMs; of «itUlety, of 

» •®“* ■ ..■ . ■■ 

. S^, i, At lP^bpf, John.iSjix., ^ 


XfEkTA^ 

Aug. 4. At Point Da€lalle, Mr. Rynier Van Ai- 
ken. secretary to the sitting magistrate of that 
station, aged 35. 
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CHAKGE in THI GAAftXSON, 

Tlie folloiying it an extinct of a letter 
from Penang: — 

<*Afl order has been receired at Madras 
to tend Madras troops bare, it being the 
intcnlion of the Coiiitthat this place shall 
in future he. garrisoned from Madras and 
not from Bei^l. It is expected, howerer, 
thatarefierehte will be made to the Court, 
and that the Bengal troops actually here 
will not be removed until the usual time 
for tlieir relief arrives. The idea in send, 
ing Madras troops hero is, tliat they will 
be cheaper, though T do not understand 
how they make it out, as their pay, I am 
assured, is actually higher than that uf the 
Bengal sepoy8.”^J?tf«ga/ Chron* 


NAVAL ETIQUETTE. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of Uie 
H. C. cruiser Anteloi^i dated Penang, 
J2th Sept. 1826; — “ We arrive<l hereon 
the 8th instant from Bombay, which we 
left 9th ultimo, and Colomlio (27tb), when 
we landed Sir H. Lowe and suite. On 
our arrival here we were boarded by H. M. 
ship Rainbow** 6rst lieutenant,, w'ho was 
sent by his commander (Hon. Captain 
Itous}', to know by what authority wc 
hoisted a pendant ; in reply to which our 
commander, Lieutenant Eluon, went on 
board tlie Rainbow, and wait^ On the 
Hon« ^ptain Rous ; to whom be stated 
that the Hon. C. cruisers liad long been 
accustomed to wear pendant^ and that, too, 
in company with H. M. ships, some of 
which carried admirals, one in particular 
( Admiral Blackwood). Lieutenant Eluon 
shewed his Company’s commission (de- 
rived from the King), and entered into 
further explanation, but all to no purpose ; 
and as Captain Rous was not satisfied, 
and being resolved that no vessel should 
bear a pendant except the King’s, accord- 
ing to the instructidns lately recelyed from 
the Admiralty, he requited us io haul 
down pur pendant— wbioh we refused ; 
and thus perceivingour justnut determined 
obstinacy, he sent his nrst lieutenant with 
a boat’s crew for that purpose, which was 
effected by them without (mpoi|don. We 
appealed to the Hon. w. rullerton, 
governor, for redress, but did not meet 
with that satisfaction naturally due on such 
an occasion ; he stated he could be of no 
avail, but would fbrward to the Admiral of 
the Mioii, and the Ckwirfior in Couudl 
at Bombay, the whole prbceedibgs.**— 
Rang. Hurk. Ooh 


UETHS. 

hilly A. h - Katr, Ssq., of a 
JkoUic Journ^ Vol. XXIH. No. 136. 


SepL ao. Tbelwiy of Lieut Gol. Com. Boyd, of 
on. • 

MAERIAOB. 

S^.14* P. O. Camegy, Esq., of the civil ser- 
Vee on this esubliihnMnt, to Susan, Noond 
Ughter of Lieut. Col. Imlach, military auditor 
neral, Beni^ 

DEATXr. 

Jufy 13. The Hon. W. Anastrone Clutdey, se- 
nior member of council of this pccsUency. 


llie union of this settlement and Ma- 
lacca to Penang took place on the 1st of 
August. The SSngajmre Chronicle of Sep- 
tember 28tli states, that some difficulties 
connected with the change had occurred at 
home, relating to the duties to be levied 
at this port, in which the Court of Di' 
rectors and Board of Control had been at 
issue. It is added, that the diarter of 
justice for the incorporated settlements 
was probably delayed on that account. 
The same paper of Oct. 1 2, however states, 
that the home government had sent out 
orders to abolish all duties at Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore, which are to ve free 
ports. 

On the subject of the ** incorporation,” 
the following remarks occur in the Bengal 
Hurkaru, of November 1 . 

** To Malacca the effects will not ho 
near so injurious, because it is not nor ever 
was the commercial rival of Pulb Pinang, 
and its agricultural products would, if 
judiciously managed, be sufficiently abun- 
dant to supply the wants and prevent the 
scarcity which very frequently prevails in 
the Pinang markets, llie pr^uce of that 
inland is not equal to the support of one* 
Imlf the inhabitants, and the supplies from 
the adjacent coast are any thing but re^- 
lar ; the consequence is, that at one time 
the market is glutted, and at another the 
commonest necessary of life cannot be pro- 
cured without paying the most exorbitant 
price : with Singapore it is different. The 
highly reprehenriUe conduct of persons in 
authority at Pinang towards that colony 
is well known, even fVom the time of the 
first establishment of Sir Stamford Raffles 
at Singapore. It is an ascertained fact, 
and we think it will not be questioned at 
the present day, that no effort was spared 
to thwart the views of Sir Stamford : and 
it has even been said, in a quarter not used 
to make random accusations, that there 
were those who, from an envious and 
petty fear of rivalship, united with the 
Dutch at Malacca, and encouraged them 
to throw every obstacle in the way of the 
establisliment at Singapore. The Honour* 
able Court of Directors certainly entertain 
an undue partiality Ibr JPinang, and wiii 
4 A have 
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liaye heard that it was a qu^ipn liutlv dia- 
cussed, when the uncea«|iiig complaints 
frofti Finang made if'n^ce^ry ^ the 
Court to give the rival islands equal ad- 
vantages with respect to dutios^ whether it 
would he.morp adyii^le to place the siune' 
clogs on the trade of {Singapore and. Ma- 
lacca as those which fettered the trade of 
Finangs or . to make the three ports all 
equally free. Thanks to ~<‘ innovations and 
new theories/* the latter measure was 
agreed upon ; but to make amends to Fi- 
iiang) we suppose, for not adopting the 
suggestion of its government, the other 
ports were annexed to it as dependencies. 
The, suggestion, or to use Uie official 
words, Tecommendation, was, that the same 
system of duties, *with all tlte vexatious 
impositions of a native custom-house,^ 
sliould he established at each .of the settle- 
ments/* 

HEW TaAMNG TOM IK SOUTJU AMEXmA* 

The Donna Chrmehto arrived here on 
the fith from Mazetlan, .Qn the coast , of 
South America. We were not^ before ac» 
quainted with this port as a place of trade, 
and we understand tliat it is likely to he- 
comc a place of. some commercial impor. 
tance. It is situated about 100 miles to 
the southward of San Bias, and is the 
nearest eea-port to several extensive towns 
in the interior. At Rozario, a considerable 
town about sixty miles inland-— there are 
mines of silver which are at present 
wrought but in a very .imperfect manner. 
The towns of Kulikan and Corsela, the 
former a large place containing 39,000 in- 
babitante, are zdso situated at no great dis- 
tance^ and all the supplies of foreign goods 
for these places go np.w through Mazetlan, 
where a custom-house has lately been es- 
tablished. The port has only been open 
foreign trade since the cst^lisliraent of the 
republican government ; a .direct trade 
having only beep permitted fonn^ly with 
Acapulco and ^s. The iphabltants 
are consequently fair behind t,liose of A^- 
pulco, in civilizatiou knowledge ; and 
although the count^ affo^s abupqan^ of 
silver, there is little.of .the jqipearimce. of 
wealth amongsi the inhabltaii^, who iweon 
the contrary extremejy.popr, and^nerall'y 
ill clothed and wo^e ho|.uted. Tlie Dfmma 
CarmeHta lay at Mazetlan for nine .months, 
during which period several British^ and 
American vessels had touched there, with 
investments from JCurope, China, Ma- 
nilla, &c. The French also derive' a .ednii- 
derable. trade direct fypvci France, apd the 
unrestrained introduc^on qf the 
manufactures of these icountri^, bu^ perb. 
cularly that of cotton clo^is frpih JCng- 
land, is likely tp ^jjpUmtjhe mora ex- 
pensive cotton fabfji|C$,!of ^Bengai/t^hlvh 
u^ to he in s'bch general acm'ahdl<^' 
$}ing»ChTon*Ocui2. 


inbiai. 

Hie following is copy of a lettet' ad« 
dressed by the old Sultan of Jojokarta 
the Government of Java;^— ; 

From Sultan • .Mangka Boewana 
Sepoc, Senapati, Hingnalogo^; Abdul 
Rebman . Syedi, Fonotogomo Khalsfet 
Ullah, Adiningrat of Jojokart% on the 
ship of war Mclampu^ 1 send tny greet- 
ing to the high ara illustrious .Commis- 
sioner General at Batavia, and exercising 
supreme autliority over the Eastern settle- 
ments. I solicit from his Excdlency, jf 
it be allowable, permission to return to 
Jojokarta, that 1 may be once more in the. 
vicinity of the tombs, of. my forefathers. 
With respect to the afihirs of Jojokarta, 
I will, with all my ability, promote the 
views of the government, that the country 
may be again restored to prosperity. I 
acknowledge my great grandson as Sul- 
tan, and I feel ^teful to government for 
having taken Mm under their protection 
and guidance, and 1 hope that His Excel*, 
lency will allow me again to see him once 
more, and to become the medium of con^ 
firming his union with the government^. 
1 can fllever consent tliat Dipo <Nagoro 
shall be Sultan, nor am I satisfied with, 
the conduct of Mangko Boemic. Finally, 
I request to form a convention, with the. 
government. W'^ritten on Saturday, the 
9th of Soero, in tlic year 124<> (August 
1820.)*! 

The old Sultan landed from the Mu- 
Inmjrus on the 15th of > August, and was. 
conducted in state to Buitenzorg on :the 
17th, where he was received by the com- 
missioner, and all the civil and military 
functioitaries. Articles of a convention 
between him and the King of the Nether- 
lands were then agreed upon, and siyom 
to bybim onihe koran ; after which he. 
was proclaimed lawful sultan of Jejo^. 
karta by the name of Sultan Sepoe^ . 
rents were then made him, and a royal 
salute was firedj and the ceremonieitei^ 
mjnated with pinner and a bMI. 

This princeflrthe ' A mangka Bukna II,: 
who was deposed by the British Governs 
ment fn 1813. The -Sultan whom- he 
superaedchl is his great grandson^ a' minor, 
GMi - 

The ‘C^’kfAissi6iidrs>^Opt mercan- 
tile, . corrcfsfiofifdeitts, coifiplaifi^ that the 
N^heriahds^O>ititi^stotieir''I^ 
hies, so far from relieving the distress^bf 
the tt^de bf Bkta'rik, eti' Wat fully ekpireted 
and ofide^ood oh; his attltal 
Tahd, conthiues the 'UiiserabM pt>K'ey* bf 
adding to the a&My; overburdei^ ils- 
posts' aiid vexdilbufl'nacUbtik: It'fs ‘Mi- 
cult tdcbi^ctpra If^hWHriH be 
issue 
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and pertinacious misgovemment. — J^eng, 

jiurk. r.imtt d i ^ 

The Imurreciim.^'We have received 
to-day the Batavian papers to the 28th of 
Octobff; From the several reports pub- 
lisiied in them, vse perceive, • indeed, that 
at the end of September the enemy was 
veiy- far from being discouraged, and had 
in various' places atlackcd our troops with 
hunterdbs corps, and for the most part 
with great* intrepidity; but that our men 
had almost every Vliero in the end liad the 
advantage, and that the insurgents had 
suflered mfuch loss. In particular, on 
the-5tli of October, thedcssa of Diatinoro, 
fbrtified with cannon, was attacked by oux 
troops^ and after an obstinate resistance, 
taken and burnt. Otlier dessas; belonging 
to the insurgents, have been destroyed in 
several places. On the 15th of October 
there was a general engagement near 
Socrtcaiia, with Doppo Negoro in person, 
who was advancing against that place with 
4,000 men. The enemy defended himself 
with great fiiry, and wlien tlie first line 
was driven out of tlie held, a second, 
chiefly consisting of pirates, endeavoured 
to renew tlie battle, but in vain. It ap- 
pears that Doppo Negoro has since re- 
turned to the mountain Merapic, tliere to 
put hhnself in an almost inaccessible posi- 
tion ; but it is thought that he will soon be 
obli ged to retreat for want of provisions. 
Besides the active services of the moveable 
columns, great praise is given to tlie con- 
duct of the officers who have the defence 
of various forts at Klallan, Tempel,' &e. 
The commander of the fort had made a 
sally with so much bravery and success, 
that be reduced die surrounding i^uiitry 
to submission, and returned into the fort 
wi h great accession of strength. 

The old Sultan had arrived os the SOtli 
at DjOcjocarta, without much loss, tlmugli 
the journey from Klallan had been attended 
with some difficulties, all the bridges hav- 
ing been broken down by tlie rebels. 
Several Tommongongs on the road from 
Klallan to Djocjocarta had submitted to 
the Sukas, and several had fallen in the 
various actions. All wa^uiet at Djoejo- 
Cdrta at the end of Seffuflper, Ilia Ex- 
cellency the Commissioner General has 
made# visit to Bantam, from which he re- 
turned on the 4th October. His Excel- 
lency proceeds in his measureslif retrench- 
ment. The last accounts from Djocjocarta 
were of the 8th, and from Socracarta of 
the 17th October.r-XhitcA Pojirr, Mpreh 
10. 

m the .Crpvernment,r^ The 
Bin^i^fore i^ranicl^ = spates t^t Messrs. 
Vinhi^de Grave, end Dosee^ two members 
pf epuBt^i, iviving, i^^ opinUm 

commi^oner^.pipitt^ . hgainst 
hb. of 

« d^osejhe 

,4bliniiintoiOiVer.< The howeveri is- 


sued bis mandate in the King's name for 
the arrest of the councillors, .who were 
transmitted to Holland iit October. ^ 

NOTICES TO KAVIOATORS. 

Batavia, li tk Avpist 1826.— The Com- 
mittee for the Improvement of Indian 
Charts hereby gives notice to all naviga* 
tors, that according to a report received 
from the First Lieutenant, G. H. C. Lut- 
kens, commanding His Majesty's schooner 
a reef was discovered, on the 11th 
of July, on approaching the roads of Pe- 
nang, about one mile and a quarter* south 
from Poelo Tigi, extending about two 
cables* length from north-east to soutli- 
west, and of which the bearings may be 
laid down as follow^s, tiz. 

Poelo Tiga, north, 

Poolo Niamo or' Mosquito, south-east. 

Batavia, 29//i August 1826. — The ‘Vice 
Admiral, President of the Committee for 
improving the Indian Charts, hereby gives 
notice to all navigators, that the inasCer of 
the English schooner DhmUie, G. Blox- 
land, lias discovered a new shoal in the 
China Seas, from one .to - two English 
miles in eircuttiference, and on which 
there are three fathoms water, according 
to the statement of the above-natned com- 
mander. lliis shoaF is situated in 8^ ID' 
Ni lat., and 111® 44^ E* long, from 
Greenwich; 





The II. C. hired brig Guardian ar- 
rived at Penang on Sunday last, having 
on board Capt. H. Burney, the Envoy 
to the Court of Siam from the Right 
Hon. the Governoif General. We are 

K to state that the accounts which we 
eard of the total failure Of the Mis- 
sion are not quite correct. A treaty of 
fl-iendship and commerce has been* con- 
cluded with the Siftm^ Government, 
subject to the ratifleation of the Governor 
General. We afe tinable to learn the pre- 
cise stipulations (if this treaty, but we 
undersiaiid fhaVthc mission has succeeded 
In the primary abd'most important objects 
for the attainment oAwhiefa it was deputed. 
The mission, before its departure from 
Bangkok, released and fohvarded to Te- 
nasserihi another party of 640 men (in 
addition to abdiit 5lb6 already released at 
C^pt. "Btirhe^^S in^nce), . Women and 
children, whdto the' Siamese had inhu- 
ttiarily carrted dtray as slaVes from our 
Btirbese' pdssessions. Penong Gazette, 
W ‘ '' , 

The ••CalciitfA papers have published 
the particulars of a treaty said to be ebn- 
cltfdedl’between^fhe king’ of Siam and the 

‘ -ISasu 

* fles miles, or lesgum, probably. 

4 A 2 
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East-Ipdia Comjianjjr, on the V5i|b^ May* 
after many difScultn^ t^rowi^ in way 
of the Dij^ure , by tte cp^vt of «Siaia< 
Thia treaty is aaid, to stipulate for tho 
liberation of capUves^ , the inviolability of 
tlie .territories of tlie contracting parties, 
a friendly intercourse and explicit mutual 
communii^tion .as to eachotlier’s projects, 
&c. This report of the treaty is, however, 
now; td be. altogether incorrect, 

but tio particulars of its real purport have 
yet reached us,* nor will be published, 
probably, till Capt, BurneyV return to 
Calcutta. 


-Ciina,r^l^nuk India. 




Ptvnia* 

THE WAR. 

We learn, from private sources, that a 
Mirxa (Mahomed Alice) has been sent 
to Teflis with ait offhr to treat for peace, 
and that it is expected a Persian ambas- 
sador will shortly proceed to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

life pro|p^ of the war, so fur. as we 
collect from the Russian papers, promises 
no decisive resuU ^ the Persians seem pas- 
sive, and the 'Russian troops, confine them- 
selves to incundons Into the territories of 
the enemy. 

Gen. Medatoif passed the Araxes on 
the 28th Dec. (9th Jaii.j, and in con- 
junction with Col. Mitschehko advanced 
in the direction of Ardabeel, to the little 
river Zamhour, where he "surprised a body 
of nomade Pei4ian tribes. The cavalry 
of Karaha^ and Shirvan, with the Ar- . 
menians of ICanibi^^h, attacked their camp 
with success^ and took a vast number of 
sheep, besidn camels and horses^ The 
chief of the Shah Sayuod Jlkauts jninet} 
the Rusdahs. About 500 liomade fami- 
lies of Kinabagh submitted to the Rus- 


K'- 

VOL1T10A& STATE Of THE- ’ * 

On this subject we refer oiir rca^^^ 
a coihinunicatipn from e .valuable 
pondCiit at Canton, intimately aerjuamted 
with the country, which is inerted >!?. ® 
preceding department of ihia month’s 
journal. The mtcll^cncc It aj^rds is 
highly important. , 

COMMERCIAL XKTEL^J^^GXNCE. 

‘ Accounts from Canton so late as the 2d 
October, were rOce^rCd} by 

the Francis H^arden. The commercial re;j 
ports were rather linfUvbtirable, plirac'ft-' 
larly as regards opiiim • the price of which 
had declined to 1,1 06 dollars per chesffbr 
Patna, and 930 for Malwa. The denitmd 
at the same time was very languid, and 
the stock in the markef so great', that iiny 
rapid improvement in prjee could nbt be 
expected. In all descriptions of Straits 
produce a fall in prfcf had been expe- 
riencerl, and from the numerodk cargoes 
which hjivc lately gone bn, the market is* 
likely tcr'be overstocked'. ’ . 

The c^ium receiving ships siilftbnfhiub 
to lay at I.intin, and to conduct their Il- 
legal traKllc without molestetion j thb^^i- 
nese being either unwilling or 'afiiiid to 
proceeded extremities in expdling'ihinii ’ 


Spreading a report that he intended to 
enter the Khanet of Talish, toe Russian 
general Indticed toe nomi^ tribes oh the. 
borde 


Untita. 

MAVn.LA. 

. Advices from .Manilla have been roceiv*' 
ed tbrougli Batavia down tothe l^^to Julyir 
We regret to learn jtoat tlie government of 
that country, so far from aedngv upon -thia 
liberal and ahligbtened principles ;whvlh 
were expected &oni the new> governor^ 
appear to be resolved to ruin the irada^ef 
the countiy,. by. pursuing toe ^aame 
wretclied policy a^bidi has lately ‘been - 
followed in Java, and .yrhicb has ooca. 
stoned so much Jmury to ^ospeti^ Ef 
that island, ,l^||||^WOuId i have imagined 
that, wi'ito Hich an example before . their 
eyes,,, the, goyejrnment of toe PbilUpinea 
rudenUyi They 


ders of that district to talte tofhge in 
Mesklne, where he attacked them with his 
light cavalry and Armenian infantiy. A 
vast number of cattle were taken, and 
Prince MadatolF bcf^pied toe little town 

?f ,)ronj3, J)%Tei»wJ WQ« IW fOmf 

...WP®o particular descriptiona of Briliah. 

^ ty ror rf tfaw in^jon I>rotcct .th# iipUm.ClliniPiiM>miuiiftctwr,i 

4iV«ditoi"P4‘*M »«rt -old(»t.flf Aft 

^r imjiftjiMl, wMdft Aiqtimiilli.oCiibtta 

Jbm thmuiqu.) ihn 
V xoiafel lUMWlwiMfri 
m lno wwH IwJo wKitort 

to 


eoainthad'of thd prihif^'hr s 
troopii of diilRprefit 'desc 
thirty. Ihte Meces of iirillfeWj 
FHiwE MSd^b^ 
Araica, ito? ” 

d Exio^t tllew given to p. 
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to tranship the goo^^^^^nton, rather 
tlian submit to the riilhoin exaction. 

In acMitimiv to thii» it is said^ that the 
resolution of turning the Chinese out of 
the cbtih&y luis passed the Consiilado, qiid 
tlia^a^tition to' that effect, recoinniended 
by iih ibranclics of the government, is 
to lib ^nt to Spain Tor the sanction of the 
hon^e' gbye^ii^ent. lininarried persons 
are to bief iallovvi^ i]me-%iionths to quit Uie 
country, *and married persons eighteen 
montlis. -—[Sling. Vhron. Sept, 28, 



flttstralto* 

W« revived files pf Sydney pa- 
pers to t|io middle of October; they con- 
tain no ne.ws of any. inomont. . Governor 
Darling, witli ilie advice of thp legislatiye 
council, has publislied an act, appointing 
Port Macquarie, Morelon Bay, and Nor- 
folk Island, penal settlements for the 
transportation of offenders convicted in 
New South Wales, and prohibiting vessels 
from touching at tliose places without 
license. Governor Darling has also issued 
rcgiiiations for the granting and sale of 
lands, amongst which we observe the fol- 
lowing : 

** J^id. grafted, witl^out purchase, to 
be held. in, ^cc and common socage, the 
grantee paying, a, quit rent of five per cent, 
per annum on tlic value to be fixed by Uie 
commissioners. 

** The payment of the quit rent not to 
commence uqtil the end of seven years 
after the grantee have been atithoriiM to 
settle on the land. Within that i)eriod, 
however, the grantee must expend, in im- 
provements on the land so granted, a sum 
equal to one-iburth of the value estimated 
by the commissioners^ under the penalty 
of forfeiting the grant. 

The quit rent to bo redeemable at the 


recommended (in the Austra^n of Sep-* 
tember 9), to pdt a stop to' this evH 
** We shall never depsErt fr5m emr ^tnipn, 
that the system of terror is the only bhe to 
be adopted towards them. ConciliaHoh Is 
of no lise— at least it never yet has'prove'd 
of use. Overseers and stockmen may have 
been to blame— they may now obcasfon^ld" 
olfend tlie tribes. Still there appears td by 
a dangerous spirit of molestation gaining 
ground among the native blacks ; and we 
apprehend that vigorous and rigorous 
movements will prove most humane and 
most effective. Treat them as an open 
enemy, and let them bavo enough of red- 
coat-and-bullct fare. They arc now spear- 
ing men, and spearing cattlt^ and spearing 
sheep, and plundering huts and houses, 
and farms, and wc are to be amused with 
the crying stuff* about conciUatipu, for-, 
bearance, humanity, and friendly alliance^ 
Bribe them, if bribery ; will av/iil— be 
peaceable and friendly with thq^n if pos- 
sible; but shew them no'Sivcak side-r 
don't let them conceive a notion that viirQ 
are afraid of them,, or that an officer js re- 
moved from a station becaui^lic ftept tbeoi 
in awe. Make th^ni' fdope for; tbe m.urders 
they commit, tor every l^ari they, mur- 
der hunt them down, drpp ten , of 
them. They will soon find it their interest 
to be friendly. It will not be. necessary 
then to coax them into atp)ty &p4 good- 
will towards even the stray and, loni^y and 
distant settler, dr liiit keeper. This is our 
specific— try it. In sU months we shall 
neither hear of murders op the one side, 
nor shootings qii the otlier ; and yet all 
will bo peace--* peace obtained with little 
bloodshed.'* llie government, we are 
happy to observe, act upon the conciliatory 
plan, 

iMring the hot winds 'k't Sydney, on 
Sept. .‘50, the therrapnieter was at 90? at 
mid-day. 


option of the grantee, on payment into the — r- 

colonial treasury of a sum equal to twenty county of st. viNctxT.. 

years’ purchase, provided such payment be We rereive tfie ra^t flattering accounts 
made within twenty years after the date and of the discovery which has been made in 
execution of the grant. the vicinity of Port Macquarie. The river 

Lands to be granted In touare miles, has been explored, and much, of the coun- 
in thw proportion of one sqM% mile, or try througli which it flows. The country, 
640M«iee, fbr every j^500 sterling ofca- it is represented by. Captain Wright and 
pital^ .w^h the applicant can immediately others, is of a superior 'description, and 
commai^, to the extent of fbor square ||romi^ to. merit the atten^cm .p^^ 
mile% ov 2,580 aotos, wliicb is the utmbs * tbrs. It is expected, produc- 

purohnlei*’ ‘ tions must s^cc^d^ hfrq^ ap^ .|bpff;n p few. 

Tha^psesent eapital of tlto colony is es- years this portiiop. of the cojkmy w[ill open 
timnl^ dll onoof the paptfrs;^ bn accurate new spimces^.pf wto!!il^^ wid new di- 
dato^^Tliiir debt Is tiectipp to indust^, , T|ie. paomb of tho 

£250^000> the limiofto eto cikdlated to river is iUrty^five nifliv to ,th«s portbyrard 
amowte 40 of ^ j6M;o,<K» prir of 

annt«ffini4iicb toe ’IM Wi. m 

^ tained ttiat toere of water 

eomoit (eimotodlly iU'lfe ditoMPorifo envied slioi^y |p,/idA to tog. 

ter’s.lM^iNil ^ fletoila whidi we have already made..pub- 

n » A large 
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Poilteript to JMIe loUU^enee. 

vtw BivKR.^ and pidbibly enooinpiiM a poMio^ 

A large tract of land’ haai been lately county supposed to form a part of A^'gyia» 

clmstetiM ; and tO' the ninnberof conn- Soma people apeak bigkly ; Of .,tbo laad; 

Onea already known by naafei 'Wc hare to and many of ftl^ new oider^ of grantees 

add the county ctf< St. Vincent. Tbo co- have selected their granta wttlnn U. > Asx 

Imial secretary is godfiithM of this divi- sistant surveyors have far some timcj been 

aion of ttie^cohmy. St. Vincent is situate busily employed, in Uiiscoui»ty.-*-ir6id* ' 
to theaouthward of the county of Argy]e> 


Vostsnriiit to noiatic gittelUfmtr. 


* DwiNo to the lcin‘g period which has 
elapsed since we received regular and con- 
nected accounts from the late scene of 
hostilities^ we are obliged to detail occur- 
rences of a somewhat antiquated date. 

iRvery account sepms to confirm the 
re^rt of the fatisfaction evinced, if not 
felt, l)y tlie Burm'ese' Court, at the lenity 
ahd f^th of the Britii^. The king 
IS '^d ip have punished some of Utose 
Cbun'^llprs who persuaded hjm to vloljate 
^6 treaty. Ho’‘ha& resumed his amuse- 
ments in public,' which were suspended 
during tlie way. ^ ' 

^ Ae second in^alpnent appg^ have 
C^a raised with difiSculty, and not without 
fpreat exactions upon tJie unfortunate sub- 
lects of his golden footed mjijcsty. The 
portions of Uic sum received at Ban- 
gopn (and which were racier reluctantly 
brought) are mid to have come from the 
Queen’s treasury, the ingots bearing her 
atamp. 

. Mr. Crawfurd, envoy to, and resident 
the Burmese Court, ..left Uangoon for 
Amerapoora on the 1st September, as 
stated in our last, on board the .^na 
steaiis.boat. Tlie following is said to be 
an accurate list of his suite t — > 

N. Wallich, esq., M.D., on botanical 
researches.*-^ Lieut. Chester, 1st assistant 
to Envoy .*^Lieut. J. Campbell, 2d ditto, 
•^D. Stewart^ cs(}., M.D., surgeon to the 
Envoy's esfablisliment.-^The officer com- 
manding the escort.'— Mr. J. Ellend, 1st 
assistant in tlie office of the Envoy.— Mr^ 
P. D. Strong, 2d ditto.— Mr. Gomes, 
1st assistant to Dr. Wallidi.— Mr. Furie, 
Sd ditto.— Escort-^ 29 Europeans, lanh 
and file, and 19 natives^ rank and file^ 

The party reached Hensada (about half 
way between RaAhgdon and Piome) oii tbd 
8th, where Mr. Crawfurd visited the 
Woonghee' Maohg Kiaiig, the Intended 
governor of Rangoon and viceroy of Pegti J 
being invested with authority ovdr the 
wMe tract ftntii Pfigabm to the sea. "TW 
Woonghee returned the visit on* the fbl-‘ 
lowing' day< eohiihg iii a war^bdat; 
tended by fifteen difieiv, ahd a htjmbet^ 
or mMI iMtttB mveyingOi^hmrorM 
or fivO linneM |ieb^ lie Was tetom 

on boav^^the Diana with miUteiy honours. 


and remained on board -two- houra. He 
is described as a man of preposibsiDg ap- 
pearance, of mild and concilatory man- 
ners, and bearing a high public character^ 
He is said to have eVinc^ Some an'sicty 
to dissuade the Envoy from proceeding to 
Ava, upon the ground of his* being pos- 
sess^- of powers to discuss any qucstlbns 
that might ‘ arise, and a reference to tbo 
court being therefore unnecessary. On 
findihg, however, that ‘ a strict adherence 
to tfite terms of the treaty was insisted on, 
he Withdrew his opposition, and cheer- 
fully nominated the persotts who were to 
aec^pany the mission. The steam ‘Veswl 
got under weigh on the 10th, and the 
party expected to reach Promc in four 
day% and Ava in twenty. The voyage is 
described as uniformly agreeable, and the 
conduct of the Burmese authorities ds par- 
ticularly obliging and attentive. 

the accounts from Uangoon, it ap- 
pears tliat, as soon as the channels which 
conlinunicate between the Rangoon and 
Martaban rivers became open, many in- 
dividuals quitted the former place for the 
purpose of settling in the British territory, 
Antong those wlib were expected to trans- 
fer their residence to Amherst Tow-n were 
Mr. Turner, ship-builder, and Mlndanb, 
8 Talain chief. The Syriam rajah, it was 
expected, would endeavour to maintain 
his independence: he displayed cotlsiden- 
able gallantry against us in the* late war, 
and carrying, it is said, lO^OCO followers 
into the field, * • 

llie interruption which the war hsd ^ 
casioned’ to^'iultivatlon was bcgininlAg to 
be felt, and apprehensions of a scarci^ of 
rice were general in August. Martaban 
imd Tavhy Wert! the Only places from whfeli 
any sbrpItiB supply was procuraMe; aa fiw 
aS to Ava. A bag of rice, or about 'twd 
maunds, Which formerly sold 8t Ranociett 
ftW obbUt ibur or fivO rupees, ^^wiirtemiigi 
81 tliiO'peHod ttieittidnod, fiW iburteom 
' lliese glOomy j^roepeHs to hatw 
glveii4»irth to some atOrmihg rappriir Wtlldi 

WOrO published to ^ihe^Hib*lurii'‘€8teaiiia 
paper, itrWhm^it was ^staled tharpiWvi- 
Sfdtfs 

tm tha pafiMihn was 
tfio 

tress, 'were selling rice at" Mnty ihipees a 

bag, 
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b^g; - «r about sevenpeuoe b^fpcnay per 
pott^dfc -■ 

’Tbe aiane paper conWned intelligence 
of Mine eommotions in Pegu> wbi(£ ap« 
pears t6 hai^ ‘ rested on better ghninda. 
A Martabati chief, named Udinab, had 
collected a large force, with which it was 
thought he intended to assert the inde- 
pendence of Pccti, as soon as the British 
departed. As this chieftain, who is the 
ex-rajah of Martaban, evinced no hostile 
feeling towards the .'Bluish, but, on tl^ 
contrary, has displayed much courtesy in 
his intercourse with Sir A. Campbell, the 
latter has not deemed it necessary to inter- 
fere in the dispute. The ex-rajah has 
been instrumental in preserving the lives 
of the crew of a coasting vessel of Coringa, 
wrecked on the Martaban shore ; he treated 
them with great humanity, and conveyed 
them to Rangoon. 

By later intelligence from Rangoon, 
dated 28th September, it appeared tliat the 
utmost cordiality subsist^ between the 
British and Burmese authorities, and that 
it bad Buffered no interruption. The latter 
express no anxiety for the departure of our 
troops.— The rice crop, which is reaped in 
October, was expected to obviate all fears 
of a scarcity, though rice was then from 
twelve to thirteen rupees a bag. As the 
stipulated payment liad been made by the 
Burmese,' according to treaty, nothing 
need to detain the British troops later 
than the end of the rains at the beginning 
of November, and there is every reason, 
the letterssUte, to think that the parting will 
be friendly. Many of the people of Ran-^ 
goon were preparing to remove, upon the 
place being evacuated by our troops. 

According to the statement in tlie 
Hurkaru before referred to, the newly- 
created Burmese governor of Basscin had 
violated that article of the compact which 
expressly provided for the security of those 
who had been under the protection of the 
British during the war, and secured to 
them a right of quitting tlie place when 
tb^ pleased; he issued orders to prohibit 
their leaving his district, and those who 
bad evinced a friendly disposition towruds 
our troops, naturally sought prot^tion 
from the British authorities oii this 
Btraint. Conferences were held at Ran- 
goon ou this, subject, and after much 
wordy war, and, it is said, insolence on 
the part of the Burmans; the people were 
penopHted to depart, unmolested; twelve 
boatx had arrived Rangoojtii from the 
interior crowded with thqsq poor ^people, 

glad to «Mtape from tb®; 

wm threatened w,itli. vlt was ftutUer 
detiHtnded, ihat^ i %he governor should be 
supeiaeM: .thwiwas, oompUed with also; 

WM ,ihe 

aiHNe^ eeme allagad pf* 


fence, put in irons, his property confiscated, 
and that of all his adhorema. ; 

Some sensation has been cteated at 
Calcutta by the prospect that Amherst 
Town, the new British settlement in Ohcit 
province of Martaban, was to be ab8a<i^ 
doned on account of tlie insalubrity of the* 
situation ; altboujgh it was fully expected 
that, upon clearing away the jungle, in. 
which operation the pioneers and troops 
wereactively employed, the situation would 
prove a healthy one. Sir. Archibald Camp- 
bell has surveyed the country cast and 
west of the Sanlucn, or river of Martaban, 
the chief object of which was to fix upon 
an eligible site for a military cantonmenu, 
He has fixed upon Moulmein, on the left 
bank of the river, nearly opposite to tlm 
town of Martaban, and iwenty-five miles 
from Amherst. This circumstance seems 
to authorise the report respecting toeaban-y 
doninent of the latter settlement, at least, 
as a temporary measure. The addition to 
the report (which is made in the jlurkaru 
of October 18th) namely, that the site of 
the new cantonment is upon a river no^ 
navigable, appears to he incorrect. 

Moulmein (says the Gorernnient Ga^ 
zette) is the site of an ancient encampment, 
fortified after tlic manner of the earh'est 
ages, in a deep morass, circumvallatcd by 
a higli moiind of earth, which in its co'a-i 
trivance formed a deep and broad ditch, 
masked by large forest trees, which would 
require the titne and labour of thou- 
sands to clear aivay. Its position, oppo- 
site to the principal Burman town in tliat 
quarter, upon the bank of a broad and rapid 
stream, joined by two others, the Gain and 
Ataran, within sight of the station, enable 
it to command the course of the river- 
frontier,- and repel with ease any attempt 
to trespass upon our boundary ; a detach- 
ment on the N. E. end of the island of 
Pulygoon, which Oiay be required for the 
protection of that fertile tract, will be 
almost within sight also of Moulmein, and 
will he, consequently, susceptible at any 
time of effective support. t 

'Ihe salubrity of the spot is also highly 
probable. 'J'he banks are high, rising by 
a gradual, but decided ascent, :to an ele^ 
vation of two hundred feet from the bed 
of a stream, the rapidity of whose course 
doe^ itot admit of any muddy alluvial 
deposits. It U open to the sea breeze 
through its whole /ronl;, whilst inland, ex* 
^nsive ptaiins, free fioto jungle, separate 
it' from the mountaias. llie soil is black 
mould on a stratum, of gravel : the jungle 
now, in the immediate vicinity, is low, 
and may hO cleaved away,, and tiiere 
isan a^yndai^ i^Vpply qf .gi9f;4 water. The 
' healthim^ss *.oif pa^ of . opuntiy is 

coirrolmmt^iV!/hy 

by f(C^al.,c^perivocc» wa^of.; |wo .detach* 

mente of ,, Miulras - i nlhntfy^ one 

hundred 
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hundred each, stationed at Martaban and 
Fulygoon, neither sent more than two 
men to hospital fVom May to September. 

The island of Fulygoon, and the banks 
of tlie Gain and Ataran rivers, produce 
abundant crops of rice. Teak of a supe- 
rior quality is plentiful in the vicinity, and 
the surrounding districts, particulariy in 
the mountainous parts, arc said to be rich 
in mineral products. 

The troops at Akyab, at Sandoway and 
Ramree, are represented to lie heaJthy ; 
the corps which occupied Amherst island 
(the G7th) had been ordered to llamree 
as a more salubrious spot. In consequence 
of the drains made by the pioneers at 
Akyab, it is possible to walk out ailer 
the heaviest fall of rain. 

The late war seems to have produced 
the usual consequence in semi -civilized 
countries— it has filled the Burmese pro- 
vinces with marauding bands. A quan- 
tity oftreasure sent from Martaban to Ilcn- 
zada, by Udinali, was attempted three 
different times ; and it was only by severe 
fighting Uiat the party escorting it suc- 
ceeded in conveying it to its place of desti- 
nation. 

A failure, to some eztent has taken 
place atCalcutta — the native house of Mcr. 
cer and Co. According to a respectable 
London Journal (The Triiicr), the out- 
standing debts of this firm are said to 
amount to fifty lacs of rupees, or more 
than half a million sterling, of which sum 
nearly the moiety is claimed by one house, 
which is covered by a warrant of judgment 


and various securities ; so that a very small 
dividen4 srill repiatn for; the other cre» 
ditors. The connexions of tlie house are 
chiefly in India. 

Accounts from Batavia to the 4di Nov. 
represent affairs there to be. rittli^ more 
favourable fqr the DuUh than they, had 
been. The insuigente coritinue td^ iesist ; 
but the Netherlands troops, strengthened 
by some ncwly-arriyi^ reinforcements, 
were successful, and were pre^nng for 
more decisive operatibns. / 

Accounts from Su Petersbufgh state 
that some differences of opinion* have ari- 
sen between General YeriuolofiT and Ge- 
neral Paskowitsch, who commands ' the 
liussian corps in Georgia. Tliey donot 
agree, it appears, about the employment of 
the troops under their command, and^ the 
operations to be undertaken against the 
Persians. The mission of General Baron 
Yon Diebitsch, who has set;, out from St. 
Petersburgh for Georgia, with instructions 
from the Emperor, is for die purpose of re- 
conciling these differences, and of taking 
measures on the spot for the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. 

Mauritius Ga:ieties have been received 
to tlie .I7di December, liiey contain an 
orcftnancc regulating die situation qf the 
slaves, and establishing a fixed penal 
clause for the weight of their chains and 
fetters, which the inhabitants arc autho- 
rized by law' to cause diem to wear. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Oct, 26, 1826. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Ks. As. [Sell 

Prem. 27 0 RemitUbleLoanOperct 28 OPrem. 

Disc. 0 8 FivepercULoan I (i Disc. 

Par. 0 0 News percent Loan — U 4 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight, —to buy is. lid. to 
Is. lljd.— to sell 2s. to 2s. Id. per iiicca Rupee. 
On Madras, 90 days ditto, 92 to 90 .Sicca Rupees 
' per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 98 Skea Rupees per 100 Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares.— Prem. S,200 to 5^400. 

Madras, Oct. 11, 1826. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent Bengal RemIttoble 'Loao. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Medns Rs., per 335 Sa. Rsi •••••••.28|FienB. 

At a Jlate pntvaRiiig among Merchanis 


and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vit. 106^ Madras Rs., per 
JOOSa. Us 2di Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 360 

Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. Rs I 'Prem 

At the Rate prevailing among Merdiants, . . 
and Brokers ill buying and selling Pu)^ 
lie Securities, viz. 100^ Madras Rs., p^ . 
lOOSa. Rs. -^83 Disc. 


Pomba^, Oct, 7, 1826. 

A Five pfc cent Loan openn 
ExetuuMt. 

On JiOQdon, atOinoothii'jilght, Is. l^upee. 

On Calcutta, at ^ diwif Ktt Bohi* Hk. per 
100 Sicca Hiipeei. ’ ‘^ 7 

Oft Midna, atWifay^ sight, 100 

Madras ^4, 
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tHE EAST-IKDIA HOUSE. 


, ,, A Q€f|i^]j*al Cooft of. Proprietors 

of Ea>t‘ Witt this lietd at 

. JflXe,arienhajL-streef4 

. ^ ., 5n,*c iiiilnu^cs . of tba last - Court having 

/...J.:,;'. V.." . . 

tvislicd to be allowed 
to correct ah error that had appeared in 
one of the public priiit.s, * in a report of 
what he ha(| .^rf ^at the last Court. In- 
stead of sthfing^ as he had done, that there 

• was ‘‘ no public’* in Tud)a, he was made 
. to say, tlmt tbi're were no public de- 
" fences** hi that eourltry. liTaving gone 

tlwQifgh a great part of India, he could 
not ignorant as not to know that 

' there was an abiindanee of natural and 
artihcittl defences: almost every village 
aflbrded one. What he h.-ul said was, that 
tliere was" no pulilic, no eommimity, in 
fact, no rights, uo liberties in India. 

THANKS TO CAMPBJil.L MARJORIBANKS, 
ESO. 

Gen. T/iornfon gave notice that he 
would, at the Court to be held on Wed- 
nesday next, move a resolution of thanks 
to tlie' late. Chairman, C. Alurjoribanks, 
Esq. /for the ability and urbanity with 
which he liad discharged the duties of that 
aituatfon. 

INDIAN SUTTEES. 

Mr. Vvjfnder said, as he iiitande<l, at (he 
ensuing C'ourt, to address ilje proprietors 
on the subject of tho iiiiinolation of Hin- 
doo wi do w.s, he was anxious thatadocu-. 
inent of grc*at iinportaiiee — ntunely, a 
statement sent in to tlie Court of Directors, 
by Mr. Iiudle.ston, before he quitted the di- 
rection — on this intcn.>sling subject, should 
lie laid before tliis Court, lie should, 
therefore^ make tliat motion. 

Tive (Sir G. A. Robinson). — 

' ^1‘consider k most essential for die despatch 
,of tlie: buttinesa of .tliis Court, that we 
tthould go on regularly, with our duties ; 
and t must declare my opinion, that it is 
extremely irreguiarlocntertain any motion 
for papers till we have concliided' the bu- 
siness we hayfe been assembled to consider. 

..Dr. Giichrist perfectly certain (bat 
the Court would, on this occasion, hear 
what he had to say. He wished to know 
by what by-law,., or act of Parliament, it 
Was provided, that the proprietors should 
not bff'aliow^ to ask -a ibw previous ques- 
tions of the boo.'f- Chairman, as was cus- 

* wew iL ad/^* 
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to it; but if it were merely thtt^^iiif din 
of the Cliairman, originating with liiinsclf 
he thought it was high time to put ab end 
to it. The annual election in April was 
fast approaching, and on that subject he 
meant to ask some questions, as well as to 
state all that he meant to do himself. 

Mr. tt'ecding rose to order. He thought 
that the Chairman of that Court was tlio 
best judge of what was in and what was 
out of order. In liis opinion, tlie hon. 
Chairman had a right to call those to order 
who ])revcnted the proprietors from pro- 
ceeding with the regular businelis of the 
Court. 

BOMBAY MARINE. 

Tile Ckairnittnpr-^*^ ,1 have now to acquaint 
the Court; diat. it lias been specially sum- 
moned in con.Hqucnco .of a re(|uisition, 
signed by nine proprietors, which, shall 
now lie read.” 

The requisition was then read as ;fol- 
luws ; 

** To the Hon. the Conrt of Directors of 
the East- India Company, 
lion. Sirs -We, the undersigned 
Proprietors of India Stock, being duly 
qualified, request you will convene a (Je- 
iiend Court of Proprietors, for the purpo.se 
of considering the follow ing proposition : 
To inquire whether, in tlie present stale of 
the Hoii Company’s Empire in the East, 
the condition of the naval force called the 
jloinbny Marine is such as the welfare of 
the country and the interests of the Hon. 
Company demand. 

We are, lion. Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

“ JosEVH Hume, “ W. Maxfikli), 

“ James PATEii.soy, “ J. 15. Gilciihist, 
“ .loHN AnuiNXi. 1 ^ “ W. Mason, 

“ I#Eir. Staniiovk, ** John Leooeh.” 
Wm-Thornton, 

“ Feb. 22, 1827.” 

Dr. Giichrisl. — “ As the gallant General 
(Thornton) has been allowed to give no- 
tice of a motion for the next Court, I 
hope tliat I shall be equally indulged, and 
that you will pennit me to read a motion 
which 1 intend to propose on Wednesday 
next.” 

The CAoirwaw*— “ The requisition stat- 
ing the subject which we are convened to 
discuss is now read, and tlicieforc the 
lion, proprietor cannot proceed. If the 
hon. pr^rietor clibo^, after the business 
of the day is over, to give notice of a 
xnptioh, he may do'ito.** 

" " Dr. Gilchrist.^*^ I speak now* to save 
time.*” ' ■ 

4 15 
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Tlie Chairman,^*^ I desire that the re- 
gular business of the Court may go on.*’ 

Capt. Mu.rfielfi wished, before he pro- 
ceeded w'ith the biiMuess whicli he hud 
taken in hand, to c.ill the attention of tiic 
Court to an anonymous. ;ielter which he 
had recently received. = this was the 
second letter of the kind with which he 
had been favoured, and as he had no op. 
pOTtunity of answering it elsewhere, he 
felt it necessary to take this course. As 
the letter was sh.ort, he w'ould read it. It 
ran thus : — 

“ Sir ; — If you persist in the course you 
arc now pursuing at the India House, 
you will soon have cause to re]>ont it ; the 
follow'ing the example of Air. llutnc may 
involve you in diniculiies to which he Is 
not exposed. 

** It is said you pique yourself on being 
a good shot ; luit he not too confident ; it 
will not be sulliciLMit to serve you ; and 
you had better rcilcct in time, liefore it is 
too late, and take the warning of 

“ An ANTi-AlEbULKa.** 

“ London, Alarcli 7, 18i27.” 

On that letter he would only observe, 
that, in the whole course of his life, he had 
never met witli, or known any man, of 
whom he could form an opinion so utterly 
contemptible as to believe him the author 
of it ; and the individual who wrote it 
couhl know very little of him, if he sup- 
posed that such silly threats could deter 
him from performing his <luty. Having 
said thus much, he should now proceed to 
the order of the day. He had asserted, 
some time since, in that court, that tlic 
Bombay Alurine corps was negUeltd, 
degraded, and persecuted; and an hon. 
proprietor (Air. Hume) then reinarked, 
that if sucii were tljc ease, it wouUl be 
better to bring the subject specifically 
under consideration ; and Itc oti'ered to 
second a motion to that i iiect. He (Caj)t. 
Maxiicld) pledged liimself to introduce it, 
and that pledge he was now jn epared to 
redeem. He wished sincerely, both from 
a regard for his own feelings— for the 
feelings of the oHicers oi' lliat friendly 
CO) ))S — as well as the credit of the Court 
of Directors— that this task were Jess 
easy ; but were he to adduce the huiidrrdili 
part of the evidence he might advert to, 
he should intrude too much on the time of 
the Court. He begged, however, to in- 
treat tbeir attention to a few leading facts, 
which would be sutUcient for ins purpose; 
and be begged the Court to remember that 
the corps in question was the military 
marine of the Company, recognized by 
act of Parliament, and essentially requi- 
site to the interests of the einpire entrusurd 
to tbeir management lie would endea- 
vour,. as much as possible, to command bis 
feelings on this occasion, and to perform 
.the task he had undertaken as if he liad 
never iHiilonged to the corps in question ; 


he would, as far as it was possible, ev^n 
fnrget. that he had served the Company 
faithfully, zealously, and devotedly, in that 
corps, for a jieriod of twenty-four years ^ 
during which he had obtained the recorded 
.approbation of their government on more 
that ten occasions ; but the liberal consi- 
deration, urbanity, and friendly sympathy 
of some of the members of the Court of 
Directors would remain fresh in his recol- 
lection while “ memory retained her scat,” 
or until virtue, ability and worth should 
no longer possess any attraction. Were 
he to say that, since, the order of the Court 
of Directors, in 1798, they were obnoxious 
to the charge of neglect, with respect to 
this curp.s, he should be borne out by evi- 
dence; but, in order to save time, ho 
should commence witli a few extracts from 
a letter of Air. Money, superintendent of 
the marine to the Ilornhay government, in 
answer to .some sweeping eeiisures passed 
on that unprotected corps in the letter of 
the Ct»iirt of Directors of the 8th of April 
180&\ Tl'»ey wore to be found oti the re- 
cord.s of the Court; ami, unless something 
Isad been done to remedy the evils wliich 
Air. Aloney complaiued of, and brought 
to the notice of ilie Directors in 1807, or 
twenty years ago, ilicu he must contend 
that the charge of neglect was fully proved. 
In the laiiith paragraph of that letter Air. 
Aloney said, “ Permit me, on a subject so 
inatciiaJly interesting to the department 
committed to my trust, to state, with all 
respectful deference to the opinion of the 
hon. Ci>iu't, what I conceive to be the 
causes of every defect ami deficiency in 
tlie murine eharricter and institution. The 
w'ant of u code of laws enacted by legisla- 
tive aulhui lly has been ami continues to be 
the ])rominont defect of tlie murine esta- 
blishment. Such u code would raise it 
from that slate of degradation, to whicli 
illegitimate character is too frequently ex- 
posed, by the contemptuous opinion of 
inankind; >it would infuse into it.s feeble 
system (sustained with much vexation 
and witli little credit) those energies which 
all other military eoi ps possess, and which 
lead them to distinction and renown. It is 
only necessary, I humbly conceive, to refer 
to atlescriptiou of the duties expected from 
the marine, as given by the Hon. Court jii 
their public letter under date of August 
Jst, 179S, to reader it iiiamTest, without a 
waste of argument, tlnit a corps liaving 
such services to perform should be vested 
witli legal authority, and its di-sciplinc up- 
held by the power of a legal tribunal. The 
Hon. Court, in the second paragraph of 
tlie letter referred to, have stated the fol- 
lowing to be the objects of the establish- 
ment of their marine force : 1st. To. pro- 
.tect the trade from port to port. 2d« To 
defend tlie Company's traiUi and poss^r 
sions. .3d, To transport troops, &(C. 4th. 
To make nautical dis^oyeries* 5^, /To 

cdiivoy 
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convoy packets. It must be very evident, 
upon the most superficial review of these 
duties, that tiieir effect and creditable exe- 
cution depend upon professional know- 
ledjre, public zeal, and strict discipline and 
Buhordination. 

^ ** 'I'hc next principal defect in the ma- 
rine establishment results, in my humble 
judgment (continues Mr. Money), from 
the low estate to which the oflicers’ com- 
parative rank is reduced, lly the old re- 
gulations of the lion. Company, yet iinrc- 
pcaled, the commanders oi' Iheir rcj»ul:ir 
ships from Europe take their rank between 
a captain and a major in the army. By 
the order of the Hon. Court already referred 
to, it was directed that, in onler to pre- 
serve duo respect and attetuion to the otH- 
cers of the marine, who on iinjiortant 
occasions are associated witli the military, 
correspondent rank should be assigned as 
follows ; —The commodore to rank with a 
colonel in the army ; captains of ships of 
twenty-eight guns and upwards, or senior 
captains, with lieutenant-colonels; junior 
captains with majors; first- lieutenants 
with captains, &c. This distinction, sup- 
ported by a code of martial law, would 
have given to the marine cor])s all the 
vigour and sjiirit which it could he ren- 
dered capable of possessing; hut by sub- 
sequent resolutions the corresponding rank 
was virtually abolished, aiul the code of 
Jaws which the supreme government so 
strongly recommended, and wliith the 
IJon. Court declared, upon a conviction of 
its necessity, that it was their intention to 
procure, has never been obtained On the 
22d of May 180-1, tlie lion. Court were 
pleased to direct, that the commanders of 
their regular ships, whose corresponding 
rank with the military rested between that 
of a major and a captain, should precede 
all the captains of tiie marine, having the 
comparative rank of lieutenant-colonels of 
the army. I should be one of the last to 
impugn any resolution tending to honour 
a service in which I passed a great portion 
of my life, and to which, from connexions 
and friendships, I may be supposed to be 
naturally attached ; but were I now be- 
longing to that service, I feel persuaded 
that my sentiments of justice would be the 
same ; while 1 am satisfied, from the prin- 
ciple of discipline imbibed in the course of 
many years* service in the navy, my sense 
of public expediency would concur with 
those sentiments of justice, and, in the 
situation which I hold, the expression of 
these opinions appears to me an act of 
indispensable duty. Whatever of respect 
and attention the orders of 1798 were cal- 
culated to produce, has been completely 
extinguished by the recitations of compa- 
rative rank of 1 804. By them, an officer 
:ti^ho has served the Hon. Company in a 
l^fession strictly confined to armsi and 
from which the advantages of trade of any 


description are rigidly excluded, -fc-w ho has 
arrived at a rank corresponding with that 
of a lieutenant-colonel in the army, which 
he has held for a period of fourteen or 
fifteen years— finds himself compelled to 
yield precedence to the commanrler of i\ 
regular ship, rfitiking below a major in the 
army, who perhaps lias not been ten years 
at sea , who but a sliort time heforc may 
have been (and 1 believe it has been the 
case) a mate of a ship at this very port — 
and whoso ship at present Toe captain of 
the marine may he destined to convoy. 
Tliese circumstiinces, combined with tie 
w’ant of A code of law's, precludes the inir.il 
from aspiring to a respectable rank in 
society — they tend to clej)re>-s every fei litig 
of laudable ambition, and blight, by their 
natural ojicration on the character of men, 
ail that esprit tin corps, wliich it is so much 
to the public advantage to encourage atid 
theris.Ii, and which lias led to the aggran- 
dizement of all other military services.” 
Mr. Money’s letter then entered into a 
comparative statement of the pay and ])eu- 
sioii of the marine with the Company’s 
army, .at once creditable to its amiable 
writer, and illustrative of the neglected 
and depressed stale of the marine. Hut 
he (Capt, Max field), knowing that mere 
pay w-as not all to which an officer attached 
value, did not think it necessary to quote 
it farther. I’erhaps it would lie said, lliat 
the Court /)f Directors were anxious to 
obtain a code of laws for the government 
of the marine, hut that they wanted power 
to effect that object, lie was willing, in 
charity, to suppose that such was the case j 
blit then came the question, if they were 
really disposed to render the marine effi- 
cient and respectable, why they bad avoid- 
ed doing that which was unqucstlonahly 
in their ])ower ? Did they frame any 
regulations for its better mauagenicnt? 
Did they issue any orders to construct 
vcs.sels adopted to accommodate the unfor- 
tunate crews that were crammwl inro 
them ? Did they repeal or explain their 
inconsistent orders of ISO-l? or did they 
adopt any measures whatever to remedy 
the palpable evils pointed out in the supei- 
inlcndem’s letter ? No I that manly and 
feeling letter had no other effect than to 
reduce his influence at the l:.dia House, 
and he soon after retired from his office in 
disgust. — {Hear!) The Court of Direc- 
tors immediately appointed another super- 
intendent, in no way resembling his pre- 
decessor— and from that hour their marine 
had met with continued degradation and 
persecution. — (Hear/) Tiie retirement 
of Mr. Money from the office of superin- 
tendent was at once a source of regret to 
the marine corps, and of serious injury to 
the public interests. His talents were of 
the most useful description, and he pos- 
sessed an activity of body, jmd an energy 
of mind, which afforded him no leisure. 
4 B 2 Every 
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hour of his time was devoted to the public 
service, lie understood huKinessuf every 
description, and he executed it admirably. 
He infused a portion of bis own. spirit, 
energy, and pride, into tlic breasts of those 
employed under his authority. Whenever 
he found worth and ability, he confided in 
it. Ho had no illiberal prejudices to gra- 
tify — and the surest recommendations to 
his favour and couiUunutice, were zeal, 
activity, and integrity. — {Hear!) Envy 
might revile, and self-interest seek to 
blacken his ciiuracter ; but his fairly, 
earned fame, as a public servant, would 
survive every cll'ort to blast it, in spite of 
all the attacks of low and little minds. 
The undiminished attachment which the 
marine corps shewed to him, after his re- 
tirement, testified their just sense of his 
great virtue and worth — while their honest 
alfection was honourable to their gmtefiil 
feelings. Mr. ISIoney’s successor lie 
had never seen ; and, being cniployeil 
under the supreme government, with him 
lie bad nothing to do ; be, therefore, 
could not feel any personal dislike to that 
individual. If he had harboured such a 
sentiment, it must have, ere tliis, subsided, 
for the gentleman to whom he alluded 
had gone before that tribunal from which 
there was no appeal, and to which tliey 
must all be finally suintuoned'. lie lihouhl, 
however, be compelled to advert to him ; 
but lie W'OLild do so with the utmost ten- 
derness, and rather extenuate, than set 
dow n aught in malice.** The pay of their 
marine oflUccrs did not admit of a coinpa- 
lison with the other brniichcs of the Com- 
pany’s service. The pay and allowance 
of a marine captain was only 3G0 rupees 
per month, while that of a branch pilot at 
Calcutta was 700 rupees per month, or 
tl.50, when sent beyond the Sand-heads. 
But even this pittance was not secured to 
the captains of the Company *.s marine; 
for by the orders of the Marine Board at 
'Calcutta, of March 30, 1814, the captains 
of the marine wx*re rendereil nccountabJc 
for all advances made to any of the crew 
on the Company*s account, and the loss 
sustained by desertion was deducted -from 
the pay of the captains. A rule so illiberal 
was not applied to any otlicr branch of 
their service — nor was it to be found in 
any other service whatever. Every liberal, 
minded man must suppose that the offi- 
cers of die Bombay marine w'crc governed 
by some specified rule. That however 
was not the case ; and, therefore, he en- 
treated the attention of the Court to a few 
facts which would enable gentlemen to ar- 
rive at just conclusions. Early in April 
1818, a commander and all the ofiScersof 
one of the cruisers were placed under 
arrest, on charges framed by Mr. Meri- 
.ton, the then superintendent of marine,, 
The usual forms of trial having been gone , 
through, the proceedings were sent to go* 


vernment on the 8th of that month. As 
they were not considered satisfactory, the 
court w'cre ordered to re-assemblc, and to 
put certain questions, which was accord, 
ingly dune ; and the proceedings in the 
second instance were also forwarded to 
government. From that time, until the 
ilSth of November, the prisoners were kept 
in siis2)en$e ; when they were again called 
before the court. By the court tliey 
were inlbrined that the government had 
directed certain (|uestions to be put to 
them, to which tlicw were expected to give 
implicit answers. The commander begged 
to know whether he stood before the 
court as a prisoner. Tiiis plain question 
the court could nut answer, but merely 
repeafetl the purpose for which they were 
assembled. 'I'be commander stated his rea- 
diness to answer any question which the 
government tnlglil think proper to put to 
him, after they had given their final dcci- 
31011 on his case, but declared that he 
would give no answer while he appeared 
before tlie Court as n prisoner. The pro- 
ceedings were then closed a third time, 
and sent to government, by whom a final 
decision was given some time after, and, 
notwithstanding the punishment which he 
had previously sufiered, the commander 
w*as fartlMT susjiended until some time in 
18 1‘). Now, it was hardly possible to 
conceive that any public authority could 
have resorted to such capricious measures ; 
which were as repugnant to every species 
of jiulicial proceeding, ns they were opposed 
to every liberal and honourable feeling. 
Blit, the sweeping measure of placing 
commanders, lieutenants, and midshipmen, 
all under arrest together, could only bo 
borne out and countenanced by the go- 
vernment’s exhibiting a total disregard, 
not only for the substance, hut the shadow 
of justice. Having said so much for the 
practice of marine courts, he would next 
advert to their composition. As the facta 
which he was about to state w'ere to be 
found on the Company’s record.s, he took 
it for granted that they would not be de^- 
nied. Lieut. Boyce, of the Mercury t was, 
in 1812, put under arrest by his com- 
mander, Lieut. Blost. The superintendent 
assembled a court in order to try him, 
on which he placed two of the otliccrs of . 
Indiumcn as members. Lieut. Boyce^ 
be it remembered, held a commission’*— 
but these two gentlemen held no commis- 
sion, and belonged to a mercliant ship; 
they could not, therefore, be expected; > 
from their habits, and the difierentdutics>.; 
they had to execute^ to.be proper judges. 
The degradation and insult; ofibred^ in this' * 
instpnee^. to the. marine - officers,. were) evi* 
dent and studied, because ithere . wie oo^ • 
of marine officers, to- form a proper. > 

. . Court, f n such a forlorn and undcfiiled.^ ' 
etoto had tbe. ^maEine service been, lei^fthai ■. 
if an aseemblege of boatswains or gxinnen^ 
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or even scrjeonts and corjiorals, had been 
selected by the sU^rintendcnt for the pur- 
pose Ilf -lomimg a ctfurt, the marine ofll- 
cers were without a remedy. Now, 
nltliQUgh the Court of Directors continued 
sending out young men as officers for tlie 
marine service, and there was only one 
ship in the service large enough to carry 
the guns put on board her, or to afford 
ordinary accommodation for her crew, or 
to be held in the least respect by the pri- 
vates ill the Persian Gulf, yet that solitary 
sliip the superintendent induced the go- 
voniuieiU to sell, and she was sold by auc- 
tion for two-tliirds of her probable value. 
This threw an old officer out of employ, 
and blasted the prospects and hopes of 
every officer in tlic marine, as it caused 
the suspension of all promotion by the 
overplus of oflicers tims created. The 
siiperinteiulent, to find room for the 
y(;ung gentlemen which the Court con- 
tinued to send out, not having vessels to 
pm them in, ])lnced some of them under 
tlie fostering care of an invalid gunner at 
Mayogon, a place notorious for nauch 
houses and prostitutes. At such a semi- 
nary, was it possible any person could 
believe the minds and manners of such 
yonng men couhl take a proper bent? 
Could the superintendent mean that they 
should make good officers? Mo was no 
more; and lie (Capt. M.) would abstain 
from coiriiiicnt. W'ere he but to paint 
the sad consecpicnccs which must result 
to those young men, he should be lacerat- 
ing the feelings of their parents and friends, 
and indicting pain where every pleasing 
hope and fond delusion had been fostered. 
'I’he guardian, father, or friend, would 
have to liiinent that, after every 'expense 
had been incurred to cultivate the mind, 
and inspire youth with sentiments of honour 
and virtue, the Iruits of such affection and 
jniiiis were thus nipped in the bud, while 
j)atronuge affected to bestow a blessing. 
The ship he had alluded to as sokf was 
the Mominglon, which was in fact only n 
twenty-gun ship. When she was got rid 
of, the largest vessel remaining was the 
of 2.50 tons; which, in Dis 
Majesty’s service, would have had only 
ten or twelve guns ; but she was absurdly 
crammed with eighteen guns, and at one 
time twenty. It was as injudicious as 
cruel so to equip her, as it rendered her 
unsafe, and in tlie event of capture ensured 
the disgrace of whoever commanded her. 
Tlic rest of tlie vessels were of the same 
stowage^ except that they were much 
smaller ; and pnej the Oriet, a brig of IRO 
tons, carrying twelve guns; was so crank 
that she overset and sank in a squall in the 
Persian'4iluify^aUliough iier foresail only 
was set, *aqd>of her crew only three meb 
were satecL These were facta whicli could 
not be Mied,' and ’ which the records- of’ 
that llouse^fu)ly: established. In October 


1814, the Vatlal being under orders to 
carry despatches to Uiissorah, her com- 
mander, Lieut. Phillips, was directed to 
receive on board (by the orders of the su- 
perintendent) a certain number of bales 
belonging to ’private inercliants at llombny 
on freight. That officer represented the 
lifter ineompetency of his vessel to carry 
any cargo, and it was with dilTiciilty he 
could stow his jirovisions and water for 
the cr(?w'. Ilis o!)jection was overruled, 
and the bales fent on board ; wl.'ieli he 
(sooner than deprive the crow of their 
wrrtched acccimmodalion) stowed in his 
own cabin. Jiy (lie orders of 1 7‘tH, all 
freight except bullion was prohibited to 
be carried in the Com])any’s eniizors; 
but this disregard of orders by the super- 
intendent brought into the liomhay trea- 
sury the pitiful stun of IGO rupees. The 
Vuslal was a small sharp brig, IGO tons 
burthen, mouiitirig fourteen guns, and 
scarcedy able to carry ten weeks’ provisions 
iind water ; ami, as the superintendent 
long commanded one of their large Tndin- 
fhen, ho could not plead ignorance of the 
utter inability of the Vcsfal to carry any 
c.argo w'liatevcr, and his motives therefore 
conhl not be mistaken. What was the 
consequence? not mere discomfort to the 
unfortnniite commander hut dew/A. The 
Tiw/rt/’s ca!)in was very small, and had 
neither port nor scuttle, llie Persian 
Gulf, they knew, was dreadfully un- 
healthy. Such stowage induced a liver 
complaint, and an otDcer of dislitiguished 
merit, who had served for nearly twenty 
years, fell a victim— -not to the cause of 
liis country, but to injustice .and cruelty. 
Now’ it was well known, to all who heard 
him, that in every kind of ship or vessel, 
from (he privateer to the collier, some 
difference of accommodation was allotted 
to the persons serving on board ; but tho 
superintendent, to give a death-blow to the 
service, (bought to confound all ranks ; he 
therefore ordered that the birth allotted to 
iho inidshipinen of the rrsfat shoiild be 
taken away, and the midshipmen put into 
the lieutenant’s cabin. Now tlie lieute- 
nant’s cabin on board the Jrxfat was 
only nine feet by seven feet, and as there 
was no other, the surgeon was necessarily 
obliged to live and sleep in it also. 
Such was the wretched den into which 
the superintendent ordered the midship- 
men to be crammed also, putting health 
and comfort out of the question. Their 
marine officers bad no remedy ; and if 
tlie pigs had been ordered to be put there 
also, they must have submitted or resigned 
the service. Tt happened, however, that 
tile siirgieoh belonged to the army, and was 
protected'by its rules and regulations from 
fchch abominable injustice ; and be wrote 
to ^verffment, complaining that the ac- 
cenitnodation allotted to him inthe Vestat 
was worse than that provided by ^act of 
Parliament 
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Purliamcnt for slnvos liuring the slave 
trade. The superintcudeiU. took fire at 
the reflection, and preferred eliarges against 
him ; but, as a military officer could not 
be punished without sufficient grounds, a 
court-martial saved him ; and very pro- 
perly remarked ontlie conduct and evidence 
of the superintendent. If he were living, 
he (Capt. JVl.) would adduce it with such 
comments as it merited. The directors, 
could, however, find it on tin ir records ; 
and if they really wished to appreciate the 
superintendent’s labours, they would in- 
quire for it. This conduct, however, ob- 
tained approbation and support, and he 
continued in office as long as he pleased ; 
and if he had lived, he might probably 
have received a pension in reward of such 
services. The directors could not plead 
ignorance of the tacts he had related, 
unless they were guilty of neglecting to 
read the papers sent to this country. Hut, 
supposing that in the multiplicity of busi- 
ness and the incessant application to foster 
private claims, no lime was fijund to at- 
tend to their insignificant marine, still 
the executive body could not deny that 
llicy were almost knee-deep in marine 
memorials, not one of which they ever 
condescended to answer, or probably even 
to consider. lie could adduce more 
powerful and complete evidence, but 
from tenderness he would refrain, for the 
present, and reserve it for another time 
and another place. He was really tired 
of pourtraying such a disgusting picture. 
He held the public correspondence in his 
hand, and abstained from reading it only 
to save lime ; it wax, however, on their 
records, and could not be denied. It 
might be supposed, by some utterly igno- 
rant of tljc merits or claims of the llombay 
marine, that it deserved such treatment, or 
tliat ithad forfeited all claim to attention ; it 
was therefore with reluctance that lie was 
compelled to advert to its conduct as a 
public body, of which he was probably 
one of the least worthy members. First, 
then, on the score of fidelity and attach- 
ment to their country, the marine w'ero 
eminently conspicuous; and it could not 
be denied, that when the Company’s army, 
wi|h arms in their hands, urged their 
claims to equal rank with his Majesty’s 
troops, and invited the marine to follow 
their example and join them, the latter 
declined so doing. The army obtained 
the most liberal consideration ; while the 
marine was unnoticed. He had heard it 
said, that the marine deserved to he so 
treated, fyr not joining the army. If so, 
it would serve as a lesson in future to re- 
gulate the claims of military bodies, and 
teach the just value of demands unaided 
by power. Mow, fpr patriotism. In 
I79d, a ftubscription was set on foot to« 
wards canning on the war, as a test of . 
public opinion. It was liberally su|>- 


porlcd in this country, and was also ef- 
fectively carried on in India. Most of 
their servants, civil, military, and marine, 
subscribed towards it ; but Captain Sedby, 
of tlic llombay marinpij^ subscribed the 
M’hole of his pay during the war. He 
stood a solitary example of Such devotion 
in the Company’s service ; and continuing 
to serve, he sacrificed his life in their 
employ. He would not tire them with ti 
detail of the numerous instances of gal- 
lantry and devotion, which he could ad- 
duce of your marine officers, under such 
evident disadvantages and discouragement ; 
suffice it to say the repeated testimonies of 
his M;ijesty’s officers in favour of their 
good conduct, afiorded some consolation 
to their wounded feelings ; and the exist- 
ence of lliose testimonies on the Company’s 
records could not he denied. Ko corps in 
their service had ever evinced a stronger 
desire to expel from it every worthless 
member ; and, in almost every instance 
that such ellbrt was made, the Court of 
Directors as if with a detcrminalion to 
defeat them, cither restored such persons 
to the service, or placed them on the same 
pension as the most meritorious officers, 
lie would now assert, without fear of its 
being denied, what might be justly deemed 
a proud proof of devotion by any niilitary 
bwiy in the world. In no one solitary 
imtance had the British colours ever been 
lowered from the peak of one of tlieir 
miserably ill-manned cruizers, to any 
eueiny of inferior, or even of equal force, 
while they had often proved successful 
when combating a powerful superiority.-— 
(ifeor, hear !') But, supposing military ar- 
dour and patriotism of no value in the esti- 
mation of ♦he Cotnpany as regarded their 
marine, he would address them simjdy as 
merchants, and ask if disinterestedness, on 
the part of their marine officers, in pre- 
ferring the Company’s interests to their 
own, could establish any claim ? When 
the expedition was ';^procecding against 
Java, two of their cruizers, the Mominglnn 
and Mulabm'j fell in with two large China 
junks ill the streiglifs of Caspar from 
Batavia, hound to Amoy. By the orders 
of council, Batavia being in u state of 
blockade, they were good prizes, and were 
ill fact laden with Dutch property, valued 
at j£’6’Q0,000 sterling. They ivere taken 
by the cruizers in question, and Captains 
Deane and Max field would have sent them 
to Prince of Wales’s Island for condemna- 
tion, but were prevented by Commo- 
dore Hayes, who commanded the Com- 
pany’s naval forces on that expedition. 
His orders were short, and in Justice to 
him he would read them. 

“ Bon. Company's Skip War BaJahar 
at Sea, July 31, 1811, laC'^ 4i'S, 
tongA06^46'£. 

** Gentlemen : As the government of 
China seek every pretext to embarrass the 

Hon. 
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Hon* Company's commercial transactions 
at Canton, 1 am Induced to believe the 
captured junks biken possession of hy 
your respective sliips, under your imme- 
diate command, may be made a plea to 
interrupt, the Important trade in that 
quarter, which is now not only considered 
of vital interest to them, but to the state 
generally, 1 feel myself imperiously called 
upon to prevent any occuvrcncc whicli 
may be .productive of such destructive 
elfects; 1 am therefore impelled to direct 
you to withdraw the prize-masters and 
crews from the junks in (picstion, and to 
command you to permit them to ])roceed 
towards their origiiiol destination. In thus 
exercising my authority, perhaj)s exceeding 
its legal bounds, 1 am not insensible of 
the great sacrifice \Ylnch must l)e made hy 
enforcing the foregtJing commands : hut 1 
trust wc alike feel we have tlic honour to 
serve the most liberal masters in the 
world; and I congratulate myself upon the 
conviction that the officers to whom these 
commands arc addressed, know how to 
appreciate the acquisition of wealth when 
placed in cumpclition with the interests 
of their employers and of llieir country. 

“ I am, Centlenun, 

<•' your faithful servant, 

“ (Signed) .Toiin Haves, 

*• Commodore of all the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ships and vessels, .lava 
Kxi»edition.’' 

“ 'Jo Cnj)laiiis R. Deane and W. 
Maxfield, conjuanding the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ships i)f war Murninijfon and 3Ia- 
iabar.” 

Now the above order ^ded : jood 
illustration of I’je iun)t)licy of the orders 
of the Court ed’ Directors in IJ'O l. Sup- 
pose for one inoment liiat Commodore 
l.iayes had nol been pics;*nt, but that one 
of llieir legular s!.‘]is had In on in com- 
pany, it was iK’.t j t ssible to believe that 
the commander of any of their regular 
ships would havcj pro. si mu d to issue such 
an order, and still less likely any captain 
of their marine w'onld have attended to It 
if they liad. The man who made sucii a 
sacrifice to promote llieir interests was not 
tlieri worth one shilling, nor did he believe 
tlial lie was at this munieiit. Ills disintc- 
reslediioss and gallantry, of which their 
rocfirds possessed abiiiiduiii proof, w’onld, 
in any other service but iheir marine, 
have obtained for him lioiiuur and distinc- 
tion. TJie two officer.s to whom the order 
to release the junks was addressed, sub- 
mitted a memorial, whicli lie believed 
shared the usual fate of marine memo- 
rials. As to the commodore, he was not 
aware that tlie Court of Directors ever 
condescended to remark upon his conduct 
on that occasion, unless it induced them 
to takc;'a' more feeling and liberal view of 
the question of . precedence, when Lord 
Aml’iersVwas gnilty of Ending the wife 


of that old and distinguished officer before 
the lady of one of their Bengal civil ser- 
vants. But, if the feelings of the marine 
officers, their cliaracter and efficiency, 
were of no value in the Company’s es- 
timation, it was worth while to estimate 
its consequences by another test ; let them 
therefore try it by pounds, shillings and 
pence. From what had been stated, he 
hoped it would not be protended that the 
Bombay marine was efficient, or even 
available for any good purpose under such 
treatment since 1812 ; and if the contrary 
were asserted, he should readily meet and 
confute it. Now tlie expense of the corps 
from 1812 to 182G might be taken at no 
less than ,200,000. The decadence of 
tlic marine induced the growth of piracy 
in the Persian Giilpfi, which compelled 
government to equip expeditions against 
them, entailing an expense of upwards 
of one million sterling; now the in- 
terest alone of that sura, properly applied, 
would have jirovided in perpetuity an effi- 
cient naval force of double the nominal 
4rcngth of tlte Bombay marine. In 1812, 
the presence of a single cruizer of twenty 
guns, althoiighbadly manned, prevented a 
war with the Burmese, and obtained ample 
reparation for an insult offered to the 
Company. At that time there was as 
good occasion for a war as since; but 
Lord IMiiito sent the Malahnr, of twenty 
guns, with was lying at Calcutta, to sup- 
port the arguments of the British Envoy 
at Ua 'goon. The Burmese government 
were then ripe for aggression, and the 
Viceroy ieireived oiders from Cmmcra- 
poora, Avhich were published in the streets, 
to send tlie Envoy, as well .as the cora- 
inamler of the cruizer, up to the capital iu 
irons ; and on the Envoy attempting to 
go oil* with Ills escort and followers to the 
Mafubar, an attempt was made liy two 
v.'ir boats (out of about twenty that were 
in motion round the crui/.or) to seize one 
of the d/rt/o/ur’i cutlers. The commander 
of the ordered the guns to he 

pointed at tlie latter and two w'ar-boats, 
hut not to fire, ns the Envoy wms still in 
tlic boats, and might be saeriflcod. He at 
length reaclietl the cruizer, and a message 
was instantly sent to tlie Viceroy com- 
plaining of the outrage, and denmnding 
instant reiiaration hy delivering up the 
comnmnders of the war-boats in irons, 
sending them on hoard the Malabar^ and 
dis;ivowing the act of aggression. He w'ns 
allowed half an hour to consider of it, 
at the expiration of which, the Malabar 
would, in the event of refusal, attack the 
place. The consequence was, that the 
commanders of the war-boats were sent 
off hand-cuffed, and every possible atone- 
ment made for the outrage by the Viceroy. 
(Hear /) Now the want of a respectable 
cruizer at Bengal in 1 823, previous to our 
rupture with the Burmese, compelled the 
' # Bengal 
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Bengal government to equip and send a 
pilot Rcliooner into the river Naaf, ns a 
measure of naval defence ; While its feeble 
and unwarlike appearance encouraged 
rather than reim>ssdd the aggression of the 
Burmeses who seized the commander and 
carried him ott’ ; and they augmented the 
grounds of a dispute, which precipitated 
us into a war that had entailed an expense 
of upwards of twenty millions sterling, 
and the loss of thousands of onr brave and 
valuable troops. On their present super- 
intendent of marine, Mr. Biiclianan, he 
should offer but one remark : he had just 
given the commands of the Haul inns 
frigate and the Emaady the largest shi]>s 
in the service, to two mates of the country 
service, which was no less an act of in- 
justice to the marine officers than of dis- 
regard for the Company’s interest. As 
they had plenty of marine officers of all 
grades iiiieniplf>yed (who must, lie sup- 
posed, be paid), why should tire expenses 
of government be tliiis increased by cui- 
ployihg persons not iti their service, to 
sMy’ ilothing bf the injury offered to the 
urtariite corps? Would tlie cominander- 
in<*t4)ief at either of the presidencies give 
the cohiiwind of one of their battalions, 
or even of a company of sepoys, to a 
mate of the country service, or even to a 
meritorious officer of the King’s service? 
They well knew it would not be done ; 
but their commanders-in-chief of the 
army were all King’s officers, and were 
imbued with military feelings ; and the 
credit and efficiency of tljo corps entrusted 
to their management were, in tlieir estima- 
tion, no less objects of duty than of pri<le. 
Apologizing to the court for having so 
lotjg oceiipied its attention, he now begged 
leave to move for a series of papers, 'flic 
gallant officer then moved lor a series of 
papers, sixteen in number, tending to bear 
out the dillereiit stutcmelits he had made. 

It apywared, he observed, to be a very 
long list ; but, long as it seemed, the 
matter w'oiild not occupy more than two 
or three sheets of foolscap altogether. 

Col. L. Stanhope roue to second tljc mo- 
tion for the jn-oduction of these papers. 
The hon. Chairman, at a former court, 
stated, in answer to some questions which 
•were then ]Jut to him, that the Court of 
Directors were busily employed in con- 
sidering the subject which his gallant 
friend had this day introduced; that they 
wele occupied in endeavouring to redress 
those wrongs, and to correct tiiat evil sys- 
•tern, ' of W'hich such just complaints had 
' liecn'inade. He confessed that lie did not at 
first deem 'this motion to be nece.^ary, 
and ho was rather annoyed when lie s^w 
hiS' hame affixed , to "the rct^nisition ; but he 
bod OfffcO had a commiimcatron with his 
i^llatit'ftfend, and - froth him ho learned 
’ (hot ibiO jf^bjeef ha(li)eed under; tpnsidefja- 
fiod fbf threb-ychrs, and * that 
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stant prornlsc.s liad been made to amellpiate 
the condition 6f the Bombay marine, 
which proftiiscsj 1tad'bc6n as cmisfantly 
birokcMi. Now', fbr 'his 'ow'h pari, W be- 
lievcil it w'as the CffimVhfian's int<^n^ioii to 
do that wliich he bad' pledged himself to 
perform ; but as they were about to lose 
that hon. gentleman *s able and OCtiye ser- 
vices in the chair, he thou^Iit bis gal- 
lant friend was right in Vringirte forward 
this motion, and therefore he Snould .ruiy 
one or two word.s irt support bf it,’ His 
gallant friend was no factious ''characief — 
he was no disapj)oihtod individual, coming 
into that court for the purpo^ of op- 
posing the conduct of the Court of lil- 
rectors; no, he W'as one 6f' their oldest 
and best officers, who had received, the 
thanks of the ('oinpany nine or ten times 
in public orders. lie Iierc wished to men- 
tion a particular circuinslance, with which 
his gallant friend w-as intimately cotinccted. 
Hi?* gallant friend had mentioned tlie cap- 
ture of two (.’hina junks, which had been 
gi\‘en up in the most di.sinteresled manner 
by Commodore llaye-s. Now his gallant 
friend was present on that occ isitin, and 
lie had, in conse(jiience of the restoration 
of those vessels, lost a very considerable 
slinre of prize-money, llie onc-eighteenth 
or one-sixteentli of X'h()0;(XX). Witli re- 
spect to the Bombay marine, they must 
be all aware that it was one of the oldest 
branches of the Compaiiy’.s' service ; it 
tvas, in fact, established at the time that 
the island of Bombay wa.s given iij) to the 
] Jon. Company ; and, as his gallant friend 
liad truly stated, never was there an’ in- 
stance of any slii]) belonging to the Bom- 
bay marine having lowered her flag to an 
enemy of ecjual force. Under these cir- 
c umstances, he thought that their mipiiie 
service ought to be a .subject of ipterest 
to that court, lie could not help laiueiit- 
ing what he conceived 1«) be the indignily 
offered fo this useful service. In the Ofst 
place, lie thought it was unfair to di^irivu 
the officers of that rank whicli they for‘mc^;ly 
held. By the regulation of 17.08, a com- 
modore of the 13ombay marine ranVed 
with a colonel in the army, and a .sebior 
captain with a lieutenantU'oionri wjiije, 
by a subsequent r^ulatioii, that^)^ 18ci4, 
the commander oC one of the ICpmpa"^;^*a 
regular ships, wlio t^bly between a 

major and a captain in the army, Vps 
allowed precedence before a Captam in, tlie 
marine force, whose rank was e^iv^llpiit 
to Unit of a Heutenant-colunei. Tliis Xfd 
to a very ridiculous otcurrebee, (p w1j|^h 

his gallant i^t 

happened that commodore' Hjives^ 
wife diried wIUj tTia ^pv^npr:;& 9 De/a]. 
The cpmm^dbrb fi3vmg,*.t^ 
idtiel, 'the 'Opmiipr- 

' proper to lead but 

^' VoiicieiVfng Ibat Uie pr^e jpnpp |u 

. ».«r 9 f 't 'f ■? nn 
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on fire, and they in consequence wrote 
ioh^^, leWrs home to the Court of Di> 
irec|^« pondered over this weighty 

/nod at last they decided-^ on 
wiiai Was it to piinisii Lord Ainlicrst, 
or Uiat ebartning and ainiatde lady ? No ; 
but ihf^ came to the resolution of vn- 
cornmoddring the commodore. ( Lnughtei\) 
Now Mr. Wynn, who had been in the 
habit of considering questions of prece- 
dence, and who was nightly occupied in 
explaining them in the House of Com- 
mons, thougiit this was very unfair, and 
therefore he reversed their proceeding. 
This, however, w'as no laughable matter, 
when they ctmsidered that an indignity 
was offered to an old and meritorious 
officer, whose brow w'as covered with 
wounds and honours, and who had dis- 
interestedly given up the one-eighteenth 
or one-sixteenth of ^"6*00,000. It was a 
very fair subject of complaint tliat there 
was no martini law for tlie govcnimoiit of 
the Bombay Marine. Did they ever before 
hear of a civilized society, especially a 
military society, w’ithout some species of 
law for its government, lie always un- 
derstood that, in the military profession, 
the law ought to he more strict and rigorous 
than elsewhere ; and indeed certain gen- 
tlemen in the Mouse of Commons told 
tliem, tjiat there was something so per- 
verse in the constitution of an Englishman 
which rendered it necessary that he should 
be Jlogged. Such a system, it appeared, 
was not usual in otiier parts of the world : 
but, it was asserted, that in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland it could not be 
dispensed with ; still it formed a singular 
contrast with the Bombay Marine, in which 
there appeared to be no defined code of 
martial law. Sometimes it was governed 
by the rules and regulations of his Ma- 
jesty's navy, and sometimes by the Com- 
pany's regulations. Every thing was left 
in the most vague state ; and, in point of 
fact, that service w’as not under the do- 
minion of the law, but under the direc- 
tion of arbitrary power. {Bear /) Would 
Hiiy of the gentlemen — any of the grey- 
bended gentlemen — on the other side of 
the bar, approve of such a want of sys- 
tem ? They would say “ no,” and declare 
t^at they were going to remedy the evil ; 
biit if it w'ere suHered to continue for 
three years, could it be said that it did not 
amount to a denial of justice? {Hear !) 
He rtiust ever view, as a gross act of in- 
justice, the placing captains of the Bom- 
bay Marine under the commanders of 
Indlameli, He knew that the captains of 
the ^mbay Marine were most distin- 
giiiriied men j perhaps t^y were the most 
neie^tlfiiii tnen evfer employdl in the naval 
sMftee. ( Hear / ) A nd he conceived that 
ii virlfa really putting the cart before the 
horsip, lb piaeb the. captain of a ship of 
walr iirtd^ the command of tlie captain of 
Asiatic Joum, Vol. XXIII. No.l36. 


a merchantman. {Hear /) It W'as an ab- 
solute indignity to the service. {Hear!) 
And he thought bis gallant friend was 
right in withdrawing liis labours from a 
service which w'as so much degraded. 
Now he would tell the court w'liat the 
reason of this degradation was. 'J'he fact 
was plainly this : the Bombay Marine was 
not represented on the other side of tlie 
bar; but the other service — the incrcliant 
service— was so represented ; for lie be- 
lieved that no less than four directors had 
been captains of East-1 udiamen. Those 
captains came constantly within the in- 
fluence of tlie Court of Directors, but 
tlie ca]>tains in the marine service were 
quite removed beyond that influence. One 
great advantage enjoyed by the Ibriricr 
class of individuals was, that they could 
go into port whenever they jileased, and 
sell their jiortions of the cargoes of the 
sliips which tliey commanded to good ac- 
count. Nothing could be worse than the 
course now pursued towards the Bombay 
marine ; and therefore he trusted and con- 
fided in the statement made by the bon. 
Chairman, founded on bis high cliarncter, 
and his strict notion of honour, that he 
rvoiild use his utmost cflbrts to fulfil what 
he had promised, and tiiat, loo, speedily ; 
otherwise, the best thing lliat could, in 
his opinion, be done, would be to do 
away with the Bombay Marine entirely. 
Let the officers be properly rewarded; 
let the men, w'ho had gallantly fought 
tlieir battles, be pensioned, and then let 
the amount of the expense at present in- 
curred be appro]>rialed to the service of 
his Majesty’s navy. 

Sir J. Doi^le said he did not intend, 
when he entered the court, to have said any 
thing on this subject ; but there were two 
points, which, on considering it, must 
strike any man of ordinary understand- 
ing ; the one was, lliat il the Company 
must have a marine, it ought to be kept in 
the best possible state ; the otlier was, that 
as over every department in our large em- 
pire of India tlic Court of Directors had 
control, they ought also to have w'ithiii 
themselves the power, in every respect, to 
regulate this branch of the service, and 
not to suffer it to be made the sport of ca- 
price. This being premised, and it being 
understood that at this very moment the 
Court of Directors were doing the best 
they could to improve the condition of the 
marine, he conceived that it would not be 
wise to press this motion. {Hear !) Giving 
to the gallant officer the utmost credit for 
his xeal for this cor|)s, as w’ell as for the 
ability witli which he introduced his state- 
ment, still he must say, tlwt if the Court 
of Directors were, bond fide, endeavour- 
HJg to possflile advice from 

the naval authorities of this country, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the im* 
provement and aroclioration of tlie Bom^ 
4 C • W 
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bay Marine, there was no necessity for the gallant ofiicer who had brought forward 
interference of tlie general court. Me this proiiosition seeincfl to be, to cast re- 
thereforc submitted to the gallant officer flexions (and very severe reflexions too) 
whether, under all the circumstances, it on the name of the late superintendent of 
would not be more eligible, with a view the Bombay Marine. Now he did think 
to the accomplislinient of his own object, tluit there was a peculiar degree of just ice 
to leave the business in the hands in u hich due to that brave officer afler what had 
it was placed nt present. (7fmr, //ear .') been said concerning him, in bringing to 
The Chairman said, he had paid very the recollection of the court the gallant 
great aUentipn to the statement made by service which first recommended him to 
the gallant officer who had introduced the the notice of the Court of Directors, and 
question to the court ; he had also listened was the occasion of his being placed in 
utteiuivcly to the observations of the gal- that important charge (superintendent of 
lant colonel by whom the proposition had the Bumhay Marine), to which allusion 
been seconded, and he confessed, in the had been made. It would he recollected 
last place, that he was much gratified hy by matty members of the court, that 
the conciliatory suggestion which had Captain Merilon, in company with Cap- 
fallen from the gallant general who had tain Stewart and another of the Corn- 
just spoken. The business having arrived pany*s g;d lant commanders, Imd fought a 
at the present stage, he felt it to be bis severe action with a French force, in the 
duty to offer a few remarks for the con- course of which he was severely wounded, 
sidcration of the proprietors. It would When the office of superintendent of the 
be recollected that he had stated on a Bombay IVbuine became vacant, Captain 
former, and no very distant occasion, that Meriton became a candidate for that si- 
tbe Court of Directors had been sedu- tuntion ; and be (the Chairman) now de- 
lously engaged (for a great length of time dared, xvith great satisfaction, that ho 
he admitted, even for years), in emiea- took the utmost pains at the time to bring 
vouring to dfect the improvement of the Captain Meriton to the notice of the 
Bombay Marine ; and that many diffi- court; and he believed that he had been 
cutties had occurred in the progress of very. instru mental in obtaining the ap- 
their efforts for that purpose— difficulties poiutment for that gentleman. {Hear, 
accasioned by the peculiarity of the naval hear !) If his subsequent conduct in that 
service of this country, which entertained situation rendered him justly liable to the 
a kind of jealousy of any interference on observations made by the gallant officer, 
naval subjects. {Hear !) It was that des- then certainly it might be alleged that ho 
Cription of jealousy, however, to which, (the Clwirinan) had made a bad selection. • 
be w.|i$ free to admit, that much of the lie however entertained a different opi- 
respectability and consequence connected uion ; and he had no reason whatever to 
with that most important branch of the say but that his conduct as superintendent 
Dational service was owing {hear !), and of the Bombay Marine was peifcctly cor^ 
which, as it had that elfect, ought rather rect, and tliat it did not deserve the strong 
to be encouraged than repressed. {Hear!) and pointed observations which had been 
He had ffic satisfaction to state, that so made on it. {Hear!) At any rate, that in- 
far as the negociatiun of the Court of dividual (as tiie gtillant oflicer had said) 
Directors had proceeded with the n.aval had gone to render an account of his con- 
department of this country, they had every duct l/cfore a higher tril/unal, and he had 
reason to be gratified with tlie disposition no doubt but that it would be a just one. 
whiph was manifested to concur in tlic {Hear /) It w'as however extremely har<l 
great oliject wliich the Company had in on his memory that his conduct should 
view* witli respect to the improvement of now be impugned in that court, where 
the Bombay Marine. {Hear, hear /) and neither he nor his friends could have an 
he should be doing injustice to the noble opportunity to vindicate it. {Hear, heart) 
Lord .at tbe head of the Adn/iralty if he Certain observations had been made by 
did not state, that that noble individual the gallant officer on the conduct of the 
had evinced as strenuous a desire to affect present superintendent. On the point of 
the object to which his attention had been accusation he could only say, that if, 
called by the Court of Directors, as if be having it in his power to give the conci- 
were personally interested in the result, maiid of the Company’s ships of war to 
(Hear, hear /) This being the case, he their own naval oflicers, the present super- 
Qcrtainly did feel tfiat it was extremely dc- intendent had in any instance, instead of 
iirablethat the Court of Proprietors should doing so, given the command to men not 
adopt ilic advice given by the gallant gc- belonging to the marine, but to tbe coin- 
nerM ; still liowevcr lie could not give mercial service, then he had iinquestion. 
W9y to the expression of that wish in ably done wrong ( Hear, hear !) ; and he had 
silenpc ; he could not suffer the different no hesitation in stating that, if such con- 
subjects which had this day been intro- duct were proved, he would be perfectly 
duepd for. discussion to pass altogether ready to call on the Court of Directors to 
unnoticed. Tbe leading object of the express a strong and decided opinioff on 

• the 
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the subject. {Jlcarf) Tt vas, however, 
impossible that they could, without injiis> 
tice, ,juil;re of the reason, or the motive, 
wdiich might have induced sucli a pro* 
ceeciing, and therefore lie wished to look 
into that point before the Court of Direc- 
tors were called upon to pronounce the 
superintendent guilty of misconduct, us 
he would certainly be, if he were not jus- 
tified by peculiar circumstances, in acting 
as hud been represented. {Hear, hear!) 
Now, he was free to admit (and be had 
never contended otherwise), that the Boin- 
bay Marine, which was a most gallant and 
meritorious service, had laljoiired under 
consideralde disadvantages. The gallant 
officer had, however, gone further ; he 
had stated that that service was neglected 
and degraded. [Hear!) To that asser- 
tion he hogged leave to give the most de- 
cided and complete denial. {Hear /) On 
the contrary, so far as it had been com- 
petent to the proper authority to better the 
fiitiiatinn of that service, it had hoeti done. 
It had not been, nor was it in their power 
to do all that they wished, but this he 
must say, that the Court of Directors had 
not been negligent in muking applications 
ill that quarter, with the concurrence of 
Avhich only they could effect those amelio- 
rations to which they looked anxiously 
forward.' {Hear!) With regard to the 
allowances of the Hoinbay Marine, the 
Court of Directors had not been back- 
ward. lie believed that tliosc who were 
attached to that body were not actuated by 
interested motives, but directed their views 
to higher objects; still, however, it must 
be recollected, that only in the way to 
which he had alluded liad the Court of 
Directors the power to aflbrd encourage- 
ment to this gallant corps ; and that power 
they had exercised to a considerable ex- 
tent. lie believe<l that at the time when 
the gallant ollicer first entered the service, 
he entered it with the understanding that, 
so long ns lie continued attached to it, 
there were certain portions of pay and al- 
lowances which he was to receive. Now, 
he begged leave to ask, what bad been 
since done gratuitously on the part of the 
Company, independently of any obliga- 
tion under which they were placed, with 
regard to the original terms upon which 
the gallant ofliccr and others bad en- 
tered the service. {Henry hear!) When 
he used the word “ gratuitously,’* he 
meant also to siiy, that tlie rewards conferr- 
ed on the marine service were well deserved 
and earned; but still be must be al- 
lowed to notice the fact, to shew that 
this was not a service so neglected and 
degraded (so fur as the Court of Directors 
had opportunity and ability to support and 
sustain it) as tlie gallant officer had 
thought proper to assert. {Hear!) In 
179B,‘ when < new regulations with regard 
to the army were promulgated, a grant 


was made to the llombay Marine, by 
which the, officers of that corps were al- 
lowed the privilege of retiring on a certain 
rate of pay, and he begged leave to say, 
that the grant in each instance was made 
quite independent of the conditions on 
which gentlemen had entered tlie service. 
At that time the retirement of a Commo- 
dore was for a senior Captain 

.£110; for a junior Caiitain £105, and 
for a first I.ieutenant £80. In 1S‘2:% an 
increase of these retiring allowances took 
])l.icc, vh. the Commodore was allowed 
£150 ; the senior Captain £.SG0 ; the 
junior Captain £270, and tlio first Lieute- 
nant £180. IJy-tlie-by, he should hero 
lake leave to observe, that if these allow- 
ances were compared with those granted 
to officers in II.M. ’s naval service, a nui- 
tci ial advantage in favour of the officers of 
tlie Company’s marine would he apparent, 
lie rejoiced at the circumstance ; but gen- 
tlemen, in arguing tin's question, ought to 
CO. n pare the situation of the Company's 
marine officers with the corresponding ser- 
vice to which this country was so mainly 
indebted for all its honour and glory, and 
they would then, lie ivas convinced, find 
that the Ilombay Marine was not that neg- 
lected service which the gallant officer had 
described it to be. [Hear!) In August 
182#;, he believed, another increase of 
the retiring allownnce was granted. The 
junior Captain was allowed £21)3, and 
tlie first Lieutenant £l 91. 12s. fid.; there- 
fore It was cviclen't that, so far a.s it was 
possible for the ('ourt of Directors to hold 
out encouragement to that service, ft had 
been any thing but jieglccted by them. 
{Hear, hear!) De^^radeti, he was sure, 
they bad never been : that point was, of 
course, in their own power — they could 
only be degraded by their own conduct ; 
and be must say, tluat it was impo.s.sible 
for uiiy class of men to have more distin- 
guished themselves, or to have separated 
themselves more from the idea of degra- 
dation, than the officers of the Doinbay 
Marine bad done. {Hear, hear!) At the 
same time that the gallant officer had 
strongly censured one of the superinten- 
dents, he had bestowed a great deal of 
praise on another. It was not his inten- 
tion, in touching on this part of the sub- 
ject, to detract in any degree, or in any 
shape whatever, from the praise which liad 
been given to that superintendent, Mr. 
Money. The gallant officer, towards the 
conclusion of his* statement relative to 
Mr. Money’s services, had said, that that 
gcnlleman had resigned his office in' dis- 
gust; now lie, of course, Iiad no means 
of arriving at the exact motives which in- 
duced iVIr. Money to give up the situa- 
tion ; but thus he knew, that when lie lefl. 
the service he entered into a very profitable 
mercantile partnership. He believed that 
Mr. Money had left the Company’s ser- 
4 C 2 vice 
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vice (m wad 110 doubt very, right, n^nd, 
proper) for the promotion of his own in-, 
tere^t; and he further belieVed, that a 
disgust for the service bad nothing wlmU! 
ever to do with his resignation. {Hear^ 
hear /) Something had been said by the 
gallant Colonel (Stanhope) about tt?i- 
commodoring the Commodore. {Laugh- 
ter^) Now, if he understood any thing 
of the nature of the naval service (and, God 
knevr, his information was very slight), he 
felt ho hesitation in saying that the con- 
duct of l^ord Amherst, on the occasion 
alluded to, had better have been spared. 
{TTeary hear /) Because, he repeated, if 
he knew any thing of the naval service, 
tlie station of Commodore was entirely 
temporary— no one heard of it except 
when the individual was on board ship 
and at sea. 

Capt. Mav/icld,^** Not known at Bom- 
bay?” 

nie C/iainnan continued — I’hat was a 
situation quite peculiar to itself, but with 
respect to the naval rank of Commodore 
(and lie spoke in U>e knowledge and hear- 
ing^ of gentlemen who could contradict 
him if lie were wrong), he contended 
that it did not exist on shore, that it was 
only known on hoard ship, (flear /) 
TliLMi, if this were so, he would assert, 
that, according to the established usage 
and practice of society in India, and 
throughout their set vice in general, it was 
Stepping a great deal beyond the line of 
prudence anil proprietyttp give to tlie wife 
of Commodore Hayes that rank and pre- 
cedence which Lord Amherst had done ; 
and, therefore, he was ready to take his 
share of the blame, as one of those who 
thouglit it necessary to prevent such an 
occurrence, in futiii e, by u/i-commodpring 
the Commodore, unless when he was at 
sea. {Heart hear /) lie would now say a 
word or tn o on the sidiject of the Chinese 
jiinlcs. He was pretty confident, after 
what had been stated un tliiB point by the 
gallant officer, that the court would hardly 
agree with him, that it would have been 
consistent with justice (certainly it w'ould 
not have been consistent with the interest 
of the ^East- India Company), if, acting on 
the principles of national law, recognized 
by their cpiiiitry and by Europe, they had 
strictly Imposed the same obligations on 
iitdiyiduat^ the subjects of China, who 
w'ere igt> 6 fant of the existence of aiiy such 
law, as' jlliey would thus have !K*eu rei- 
qUired to ' obey, apd who were employed 
in the ordinary, anitbtfiCrwise.lrg^^ traffic, 
to ' which tbey bad been accustpnied. 
{Hed't / ) '.If; in Cpn^qucpce of tiic brekkr 
iiig oht of war, between ' ibis country and 
an Eiironi^an stat^ they bad, on tlijs oc- 
casIb'ny'VfeldlV enrqrced the international 
practidh‘ 'Europe, ' fje ^ shpuld like. ,to, 
know witat^'ii^i iflie jire^nt mpmeiit^ 
have beepin'e of llie CHinairacTc? {Heari) 
And if there were an interruption of that 


tradp> what, be q^ked, at. this time» wpiuld 
have become of the EasUlndia Company: 
itself?, (/fear, 5 car/) He did not wisli 
to detract fi’om the disinterestedness of, 
Commodore Hayes,; , but be certainly 
should have said, if he bad suHvred those 
vessels to be carried as prizes into an In- 
dian port, that he had proved himself to be 
extremely regardless of tlie interest of 
those wliose servant he was'—naraely, of 
tlie Eust-India Company. {Hear I) It 
had been said, that cx4M.‘Clations were liejd 
out from that chair of the correction of tlie 
present iucuuvcnience under which the 
Bombay Marine existed ; and it seemed to 
be imputed as an intentional pfience^ 
these expectations hod not been realized. 
Now lie begged leave to assure the court, 
that those promises were not only not 
broken, but tliat they had not been at all 
neglected. The fact was, there had been 
difficulties which stood in the .way of an, 
arrangement, witli a view to the correction . 
of the inconvenience complained of.: but 
he had again the satisfaction to repeat to 
the court, that since he made the declara- 
' tion wliicjb he bad done from that chair, 
farther progress, and very material pro- 
gress, hml liecn made towards the attain-, 
ment of that object. {Heart) And ho 
was perfectly convinced, that nothing was 
so likely to retard the object of those mca-v 
surcs, to which the Court of Directors had 
resorted,, as the introduction of premature ' 
discus-sion on the subject. {Heart) He 
certainly had expected that somewhal; 
more of attentiun and of credit w'ould have 
been given to a statement coming from that 
chair (//cur/); and he could not but 
say, ill that point of view, that he felt 
something like a manifestation of disre- 
spect towards himself, personally, in the 
requisition by w hich the court had been 
convened,, on the part of those by whom 
it had been signed. {Hear I) He felt him- 
self,^ therefore, inclined to ask of tliat court 
fur a declaration of their opinion that ha 
was entitled to their confidence in making 
to them the statement which he had for** 
merly submitted to them in his official ca- 
pacity. {Hear, hear !) He begged leave, 
therefore (notwithstanding an observation 
which had fallen from an lion, proprietor 
on a late occasion, who could not .coincide 
in .^ie propriety of any motion relating to .tbe 
conduct!^ the Court of Directors, coming 
from . behind the. bar),, to movenii amende 
meut.to the. motion of. the. gallant officer^. 
Ike iji,^jd ffiis,,not for the purpose lof pro.- 
curmg praise, hut .<is o^xneasure justly 
to himseif, jui confirmation of . that ooufi^i 
dcpce to .whicji he consider^ that hftWfVlt 
fahty entitled when he •publicly made) air 
ofljcial. ^tatewsnb . (iC^rerfc} 

Chatr^van., cpAcjudcd.by 
tijjfj^ worik. after , wondi ^ 

>1^1^ we ; pprpoaf . of. igtroduemg 
the following :*- 

“ It 
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ft ' hfiyifilg b^ti dedar^ iVotn the 
Chm^ that Measure) are in prbmss for 
imjVrovirig the' condition of the Bombay 
Marine, and for placing it oh a footing' 
more Consonant to the iherits^ and services 
of that distinguished corps, this Court is 
dis])Osed to give confidence to the correct- 
ness of the statemciit thus given from the 
Chair, and considers it, thereforo, both 
injudicious and inexpedient to force a pre- 
mature discussion of the su1)ject on this 
Court, until the details of the proposed 
plan come regularly before it.'* 

Tlie Dejmty Chnirtnan (the Hon. H. 
Linds.*iy).— In rising to second the 
amendment wiiich has been proposed by 
my hon. colleague^ I cannot avoid no- 
ticTng the singularity of the proceeding on 
the part of the gallant officer, in having 
delayed to submit his motion to the court 
uiitii after it had bCen distinctly signified 
from the chair, that the improvement of 
the' Bombay Marine was not merely in 
contemplation, blit that active measures 
bad been taken to promote that object. 
{Hear!) ITiis being the fact, 1 certainly 
think that the gsllatit bOicer might have 
left the business in the hands of the exccu- 
live body until he learned what had been 
done, or wliut amelioration had been 
made. {Hear!) I can assure the gallant 
officer, that^ am not behind him in giving 
all due credit to the merits of the Bombay 
Murine. Under all the circumstances in 
which they have been placed, they have 
constantly performed their duty in a most 
able and effective manner. {If ear f) I 
also concur entirely with the gallant offi- 
cer, as to the zeal, attention, and ability 
that were manifested by Mr. Money, 
during the time when he filled the situa- 
tion of superintendent of the Bombay 
Marine ; but I must take the liberty of 
stating, from my own knowledge, that 
Mr. Money did not retire from the Bom- 
bay Marine on account of disgust. 
{Hear!) I had the honour of Mr. Mo- 
ney's confidence up to the time of his re- 
signation, and 1 know that the cause of 
that proceeding has not been correctly 
stated by the gallant officer. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) who now 
hears me, will) I am confident, answer 
for tho correctness of tliat fact. {Hear!) 
T must also observe, while acknowledging 
the zeal, talent and ability of Mr. Mo- 
ney, that the desire of the Court of Direc- 
tors CO obtain) for the Bombay Marine, 
those; advantages wlu'ch they required, 
mucft have f>eeu evident to, and must have 
been' assisted by, 'him, as he had been be* 
hindf the bar siir "ttr seyeti years. He 
must^ hate aeeit' - ; the effiir ts that were 
raakihg %y die Court of Directors; he 
miist hiave known tbaCWe wtte advandfig 
slowly,. bu«) as FhOpO, suirely; 'towards that 
oi^jiMt'>ohldl wo have* been thost^ d^roiia 
to attain. {Hear!) The gaflaht officer 


observes, tlmt-jhe itiereanlilej service is 
represented ill this lourt^j but; that our 
marine service is not. !^ow I say that tl^c 
court is as open toagehiCieihah copnect^ 
with the marine service^ if he chopses to 
purchase stock, as to any otli^ pemoq. 
Under all the circumstances, I' heartily 
concur in the amendment, which, ! hope, 
will i^e carried by a large majority." 
{Hear I) 

Sir C. Forbes requested that the pl- 
iant officer would withdraw bis motion, 
{Hear!) than which, he conceived, no- 
thing could be mure ilbtimed. {Hear!) 
Every one who knew the gallant officer, 
must be aware of the honourable and dis- 
interested motives which induced him to 
bring this question before the court ; but, 
yet he could not but regret tliat the gal- 
lant officer had introduced it, after the 
declaration that had been made by the hon. 
Chairman. {Hear! ) In answer to a 
question which lie (Sir C. Forbes) bad 
put on a former occasion, pending the pro- 
gress of a bill which was then passing 
through the Iloirse of Commons; after 
the declaration wliich tlie hon. Chairman 
then made, that the subject of the Bombay 
Marine bad been long under the anxious 
consideration of the Court of Directors, 
with a view to the amelioration of the ser- 
vice, and that proceedings were, at that 
moment, in progress to place the marine 
service in a better situation, he confossetl 
that he regretted exceedingly the bringing 
forw'ard of this motPon on the part of his 
gallant friend ( Hear !) ; and he should 
hope that lie w'ould be induced to with- 
draw it. {ILuir!) Ill that case, he should 
also trust that the lion. Chairman would 
not feel it necessary to press the amend* 
nient w'hich he had proposed ; and then, 
.as a mutter of course, the proceedings 
would end. He certainly concurred in 
the propriety of the amendment that had 
been submitted to tbem, but still he 
tliought it would he better not to press it. 
In justice to his gallant friend he must 
say, that, so far as he had beard bis state- 
ments (for he had entered thc-court some 
time after his gallant friend had com- 
menced his speech), almost every thing 
w'hich he had advanced, so far as liis (Sir 
C. Forbes') information extended, was 
perfectly correct. {Hear!) He had 
no doubt that the gallant officer had 
stated facts, and, however much they 
were to be regretted, he was disposed to 
give credit to them ; but then, the truth 
was, that all those proceedings to which 
the gallant officer had adverted, were at an 
end ; and that tliey never would occur 
again he firraly believed. With respect to 
the assertion, tliat Mr, Money had quitted 
the service, in disgust, lie could assure bis 
gallant friend tliat he . was entirely, misin' 
formed. No man couhi speak more deci- 
dedly to this point than he could do; and 
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he viroiild sny distinctly, that his friend, 
Mr. Money, retired from the Bombay 
Marine witli regret. He had not the 
least hesitation in positively declaring that 
fact ; becau&c the proposition for leaving 
the Bombay Marine was made by himself 
{Hear f)\ and it was made in order that 
Mr. Money should join the mercantile es. 
tablishment at Bombay of which he (Sir 
Charles) was a partner. The proposition 
was m^de for Mr. ]\Ioney*s advantage, as 
well as for the .advantage of others. 
{Hear !) So far from immediately avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity of retiring 
from a situation with which it was said he 
was disgusted, he, on the contrary, w'ished 
to remain ; he was several months belore 
he could make up his mind on the sub- 
ject. Indeed, he (Sir Charles) recom- 
mended him, again and again, not to act 
precipitately, and nearly twelve months 
elapsed before he came to a final deter- 
mination ; during the whole of which time 
he was occupied in making all the neces- 
sary arrangements which the marine ser- 
vice required, before he quitted the situa-, 
tion. Mr. Money was highly worthy of 
his post ; he exerted himself to the utmost 
for the benefit of the marine service ; and 
would, he was convinced, feel an attach, 
ment towards it to the last moment of his 
life. He concurred in nil that was said, 
on each side of the bar, as to the merits of 
the Bombay Marific. He believed that a 
more deserving set of men, as public ser- 
vants, did not exist. {Hear!) And he 
was only sorry that circumstances did not 
allow them to have done as much as, he 
was sure, they could have done. {Hear !) 
He greatly regretted, that some mark of 
distinction had not been granted to officers 
who had so greatly signalized themselves. 
With respect to Commodore Hayes, every 
person who knew him would admit, that 
he was one of the most disinterested men 
in the world ; and he believed that the 
order which he issued in reference to the 
China junks, w'as one that very few men 
besides himself would have sent forth. 
He conceived that such conduct must have 
recommended him strongly to the Com- 
pany. He thought that the giving up of 
those junks was extremely proper, and he 
only wished that the same sort of liberality 
had l^een displayed on other occasions. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, his opinion was ex- 
actly the same with that of the hon. hart, 
who had just addressed the Court. As the 
subject alluded to by the gallant officer 
was admitted to be under consideration or 
deliberation at the present moment, it be- 
came a question whether more liecd be 
said this day than had alre.iir1y been said. 
The hoh. Chairman had explicitly stated, 
in his official capacity, that' the subject 
was underfhe niost serious ‘ consideration 
of the Ciuri of Directbi^. n»is was a 
confirmation of what had been stated on 


a former occasion. The hon. Chairman 
declared, that the meritorious conduct of 
the Bombay Marine had been kept in 
view, iij> to the present moment ; tliat in 
fact, it had never been lost sight of. He 
trusted, therefore, that the gallant officer 
would feel that he had, 1)y eliciting such 
a statement, cilected the object which he 
had in vicnv, and that he would not re- 
fuse to withdraw his motion. If he did 
so, he conceived that the amendment 
would drop altogether. {Hear!) He 
believed that, in saying this, he was 
uttering not merely his own opinion, but 
the opinion of the great body of pro- 
prietors. (//cur, hear!) 

Dr. GUchrist felt called upon to speak. 
He was one of those who had signed the 
reipiisition, and was therefore bninded 
with want of respect to the hon. Chair- 
man. '1 his was an accusal ion, however, 
tli.'it (lid not apply to him ; at least, he 
meant not to shew disrespect to any per- 
son when he put his name to the requisi- 
tion. But certainly, when he was asked 
to assist in calling a general Court, lie 
would never consult cither the Chairman or 
Deputy ('hainniin. ] t appeared that the 
gallant officer who had brought forward 
this motion, had been honoured for his 
conduct with public approbation. Now 
he w'as convinced that such a man, unless 
he bad a right to complain of the service, 
w'ould not have introduced a motion of 
this nature. When the gallant officer 
arrived in this country, he had a long 
account (he dared to say a perfectly just 
one) against the Company. Not the 
smallest item of that account was dis- 
puted ; and it was settled with u rapidity 
which actually astonished him (Dr. G.). 
The gallant officer could not therefore be 
looked upon as a grumbliT, ns n dis- 
contented man, whose disappointments, at 
home or .abroad, induced him to make 
frivolous com))laints. It had been assert- 
ed, that the Bombay marine had no right 
to complain, because the officers entered 
into the service under certain stipula- 
tions as to pay and allowances. But did 
not military men enter the service under 
certain stipulations ? and did they not all 
know that something had occured, by 
which the pay of the army had bt*en in- 
creased ? Did not many military officers 
now get more than was stipulated for 
when they entered the army? Bub it 
appeared that the Bombay marine were to 
stand still ; and, on tliis point, he cob- 
ceived that the arguments of Ihe hbn. 
Chairman wore particularly unreasonable, 
and rather unseasonable. ' 

The Chairmnn.’^^ \ slated no sticli 
tiling as luas been imputed to - I 
only pointed otil what had betm hithbrto 
done, to shew tliat tlio BoOibtty'^MaiHrfe 
"had Aot been Weglcct^d b/tWJ CdiirfiOf 
Directors.** ' •' 

Dr. Gilchrist 
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Dr. Gilchrist contended, that the Botn- 
bpy Marine had as good a right to an in- 
crease of comforts of every description as 
the army. But there appeared to be some, 
thing unfortunate in the situation of })er- 
sons connected witli tlie sea. 'I'liey were 
considered as sea-beasts, sea-monstern, who 
were not capable of the management of 
llieir own affairs. 'I’he Bombay Marine 
had been subjected to insults and degra. 
dutions, to wliicli no other branch of the 
Company’s service was exposed. Had 
the Bombay Marine l)een represented, as 
it ought to be, in that Court, by one or 
more members of the body behind the 
bar, he was pretty well convinced they 
would not have Iiad such grounds for 
complaint. Mr. Money was, he knew, a 
Director for some years, lie supposed 
that that hoii. gent, found difliciiltics in 
the way of improving the condition of 
the marine service. Now he thought 
that, on occasions of such importance, it 
would he w'ell if the Court of Directors 
requested and received the countenance 
of the General Court; such a proceeding 
would be calculated to give weight to 
their proceedings, and might be tlie means 
of eflecting inucli good, for, let it Ijc 
remembered, the IVoprietors, in gene- 
ral, were as much interested in the 
welfare of^the Company, as the gentle- 
men behind the bar could possibly be, suid 
should not, therefore, be kept in a state of 
darkness. He might truly say, that the 
Bombay establishment had been generally 
neglected. It had not any person, civil, 
military, or marine, to represent it in the 
Court of Directors, and might therefore 
be view'ed as the fag end of their system. 
He should be very glad to sec it, as soon 
as possible, represented in tliat Court; 
and, as a beginning of that representa- 
tion, he believed he saw a gallant othcer 
behind the bar (Major C.'irnac) who had 
been connected with that much-ncglected 
presidency. When the election for a Di- 
rector took place the other day, he (Dr. G.) 
came to vote, and he expected to sec a 
General Court. He, liowevor, looked 
for a Chairman in vain— tliere was none. 
He only saw ladies dancing to and fro. 
There might be a Chnirwomatif but Chair- 
man there was none. — {A launch*) Now 
if, as the advertisement stated, it was a 
general court, why were not the usual 
forms observed? 

Tlw Deputy Chairman.^^'* I can an- 
swer the hpii. proprietor by. stating, that 
at every Court held for the election of 
DirecUfh, if there are two rooms open, 
Uiere.is a Chairman in each room ; and 
where the business is. of a ycry pressing 
nature, ..there are |t wo. gentlenieii presiding 
in each room.’* . 

.1 CoL Slanho]}e declared, that both the 
^n> Deputy and the learned Doctor were 
out, of ; order*: They were speaking . to 
matter not at all before the Court. 


Dr. Gilchrist said he wished for inform 
mntion ; because, on a future day, he 
meant to ask some questions on the sul>- 
ject of election. 

Mr. T apprehend we are not 

here to (lisciiss the business of a ballot— 
but arc assembled to discuss a specific 
question.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said he had touched upon 
this point, because he was .'inxious^not to 
err through ignorance. He agreed with the 
gallant colonel, that the shipping interest 
was fully represented in that Court ; and 
that it had, therefore, an advantage over 
the Bombay Marine ; and indeed, as he 
had just now stated, it was a melancholy 
fact, that tile Bombay establishment w;is 
not properly represented. W'lien lie saw 
how the Court of Directors w'as filled up, 
it appeared that every part of their csta. 
blishnients was represented except Bom- 
bay, and he might add China. Next to 
the Bombay Marine, he might observe, 
that the Company’s medical estahlishinent 
was more neglected than any other body 
in that Court. — {A lau^h.) — W'liat parti- 
cular dislike was entertained against that 
body be could not conceive. The army, 
the engineers, and the artillery, were re- 
presented ; and the more tlie varioiLS es- 
tablishments were represented, the greater 
was their chance of procuring justice from 
tlie Executive body. The lion. hurt, had 
stated, that all the matters brought for- 
w’ard by the gallant officer were founded 
in fact. 

Sir C. Forbes , — “ To the best of my be- 
lief.’* 

Dr, Gilchr'isl. — If this were the case, the 
.subject was one that ought not to bo 
passed over hastily. A remedy ought im- 
mediately to be provided. When the army 
brought forward complaints, a remedy 
was immediately found ; and why should 
not a remedy be devised for the marine 
service ? Tlie hon. Chairman had stated 
that the former superintendent was no 
more, and that, therefore, it wjfs impro- 
per to make any observations on bis con- 
duct. If such a principle as tliis were 
acted on, how would it fare with history? 
A tyrant and a villain w'ould have nothing 
to do but to die (a laufih)^ and thus to es- 
cape nil animadversion. Tiie gallant of- 
ficer had stated, that the late superin- 
tendent had been guilty of certain censur- 
able acts ; and the declaration that he was 
a good man or a great man, in days of 
yore, had nothing to do with the charge. 
In fact, it was their very gootl men in the 
world, who, relying on the strength of 
their character, did more mischief than 
those whose conduct, being questionable, 
caused inquiry and suspicion. 

Mr. Twining thought it was an act of 
justice, both to the Cbairnian and to the 
Court, to give his.niost strenuous support 
to the amendipent which had been brought 
forward. 
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forward .— ( Hear / ) He was not surprised 
dial, without imputing any unfair or ilH- 
beral feelings to other gentlemen, the hon. 
Chairman sliould have beei\a little hurt at 
Che introduction of this subject, after the 
plain declaration he had made, that the 
utmost exertions hod been, and were in 
active opemtion for the attainment of that 
object which they all appeared to have in 
view.-e-fifcflr/) One sentiment at least 
appeared to be unanimous on all sides of 
the Court, that of doing justice and giving 
merited distinction to tlie Bombay Marine. 
All parties strove to confer upon that coips 
the honour which was due to it. The 
disadvantages under which that service 
laboured had been felt and known for a 
considerable length of time ; and when it 
was ascertained that every exertion was 
making to procure for the marine corfM all 
that was necessary for their comfort and 
honour, he conceived that the business 
should have been allowed to rest where it 
was. When it was considered that the 
point at which the Bomliay Marine aimed, 
could not be effected independently of the 
Government (for the Company could 
award pecuniary compensation alone), he 
was not surprised that some time had 
elapsed in making the necessary arrange- 
ment But when it was clearly stated that 
Executive Body were doing every thing 
in their power to attain the desired object, 
he conceived it to he an act of justice, im- 
peratively due to the Executive, to support 
the amendment now brought forward, 
which, lie hoped, would be put from tlje 
Chair, and carried by a large majority,-— 
(Hear/) 

^ Mr. tVeeding observed, that on three 
different occasions the hon. Chairman had 
stated to the Court, tliat this subject was 
under the serious consideration of the 
Executive Body; and therefore he con- 
ceived, that to bring the present motion 
forward was not only frivolous, but in some 
'degree vexatious. He thought that the 
amendment was a very fair rebuke (indeed 
the introduction of this question, under all 
the circumstances, would have warranted 
a much stronger), and he hoped tlie hon. 
Chairman would not be induced to recal it. 

Capt, Maxfieid replied. He observed, that 
the unequivocal acknowledgments made 
by the hon. Chairman, relative to die merits 
and claims of the Bombay Marine, and his 
declaration that the Court of Directors 
were using their best eflbrto to render that 
corps efficient in every respect, were ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to him, and would 
operate to induce him to follow the sug- 
gestion of the hon. hart. (Sir C. Forbes) 
to withdraw his motion for papers, b^use 
be had nearly accomplished the object which 
he had in view. The great respect which 
he entertained for the hon. bait; would at 
alt times Induced him to attend to any sug- 
gestion of bis ; btttfOn the present occasion, 


there was a difficulty ?h the way, whtoAi it 
was proper he should explain, beforevlic 
could adopt the course pointed out; In 
the observations he had made, which, 
far as the knowledge of the hon. barf, went, 
(and thelioni bart. had resided at Bombay), 
were most handsomely corrolxirated by 
him; he had referred to documents and 
orders, which were to be found on the 
records of the bouse, in support of bis 
statements. The hon. Chairman, in his 
answer, had contented himself with a mere 
contradiction of those statements ; but he 
had neither attempted, nor was it in his 
power, to confute a single position that he 
(Captain Maxfieid) had laid down. He 
had, notwithstanding, moved an amend- 
ment, which he was certain of carrying. 
Thus it was that the hon. Chairman met 
the most stubborn facts ; facts which were 
supported by the undeniable evidence of 
the Company's records. Jf, under such 
circumstances, ho were to consent to with- 
draw his motion for papers, it would appear 
on Ills part to be a shrinking from proofs, 
and it was essentially necessary that he 
shoulil avoid even the possibility of such an 
imputation. He therefore wished to say, 
that if the papers were produced, they 
would furnish incontestable proof as to the 
party it error, whether liimself or the hon. 
Chairman ; and he hesitated not to assert, 
that if they did not fully establish all that 
he ( Ci^tain Maxfieid) had advanced, as to 
the neglect, degradation, and persecution 
of the marine service, then he would pledge 
himself never to raise his voice in that 
court again ; the option, of course, re- 
mained with the lion. Chairman. He 
(Captain Maxfieid) moved for evidence. 
He did not shrink from it ; he desired it— 
he solicited it— and the public would judge 
between himself and the parties to whom 
he applied. Tlie hon. Clwirinan had en- 
deavoured to avoid any notice of the 
powerful evidence which he (Captain Max- 
field) had adduced, and which, in fact, 
could uot be sliaken, by adverting to what 
he was pleased to designate reflectiona on 
the late superintendent -of the marine 
Now, if he were not much mistaken, he 
had in (he outset declared distinctly, that 
he did not mean to offer any comments on 
the conduct of Uiat officer ; but be cer- 
tainly did not intend, nor could lie be 
weak enougli to refrain from producing 
facts, to shew what tliat conduct was. The 
hon. Chairman must be aware that those 
facts could not be denied ; lliey were to 
be found noted on the Company's jrecorda. 
He was not answprable for tlie tmers or 
for the conduct of the superintendent. He 
had, however, an undoubted right to notice 
tliem ; and bethought tliat lie behaved with 
sufficient forbearance, in«ot making Ihm 
the sutject of severe comment. Ulie horn 
baft. (Sir C. "Forbes) had stated, fthg*, 
from his intimate acquaintance with Mr. 

Money, 
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Mooayt fa« could decidedly ofHnn, that 
that gentleoian'^did not resign his office in 
disgust^ blit tliat ho'^had recourse to ttiat 
stop for tlie purpose of promoting liis own 
privato advantage; Tlie hon. bart. had 
undoubtedly a bkter opportunity of being 
acquainted witii Mr. Money's motives than 
be (Captain JNlax field) could pretend to, 
and therefore ho was thankful for being set 
right on tliat point. He, however, had 
been led to suppose that Mr. Money had 
resigned in di^ust, because he was aware 
that the Court of Directors had sent out some 
orders about the time of his resignation, 
that were very unsatisfactory to him. I'hc 
lion. Chairman liad observed that Commo. 
dore Hayes, in ordering the liberation of 
tlie Chinese junks, had only perfurmed a 
duty which he owed to the Company ; and 
he acknowledged that the commodore, by 
liis conduct on that occasion, had probably 
saved the Company from ruin, by prevent- 
ing the destruction of the China trade. 
Now, he would ask, whether the treatment 
which he had desetihed the marine as 
having suti'ured, was likely to encourage 
such feelings of disinterestedness and devo- 
tion ? and he would further ask, whether 
the Court of Directors had ever acknow- 
ledged the iinportnnt service rendered to 
the Company by Commodore Hayes? — 
(Heart) The cuinniodore, ho must say, 
in issuing such orders, hud greatly ex- 
ceeded his authority. He was not war- 
ranted in compelling those officers to 
release tlie junks. They complied out of 
courtesy and esteem to the individual, and 
not from any conviction that they were 
legally Ixiund to do so. The orders 
in council (which were superior to the 
orders of Commodore Hayes, or to the 
commercial interests of the East- India 
Company) were most imperative ; and if 
those junks had been sent into any of the 
Admiralty courts, their condemnation 
must have followed. Strange, however, 
it was, that in the same breath in which 
the hon. Chairman praised the disinterest- 
edness of Commodore Hayes in making 
80 great a sacrifice, he informed the pro- 
prietors that he had acceded to a vote 
which deprived the Commodore of his rank, 
and reduced him to the grade of Captain 
only. The hon. Chairman and the Court 
of Directors had taken tliifl step to pre- 
vent Lord Amherst from again handing 
the wife of this old and most meritotious 
officer before any of the ladies of the civil 
service ; and as an apology for doing so, 
the hon. Chairman said, he could not con- 
ceive liow the commodore could be pro- 
perly so designated whm on shore ; bc- 
vrause, aecordmg to hn ideas, no person* 
dottld bo conridered as: a ^commodore, ex- 
cept when ho ’waB' aflohh It ctppeared to 
him tbait, in making this observation, the 
bos. Chairman proved that lie knew' v>ry 
belle- of the marine service *' because, 'by 
yiikUic Journ. Vol XXIII. No,lS6. 


the orders and regulations of the Court, 
tlie marine commodore at Bombay was 
seldom or ever afloat.' He had, notwith- 
standing, a commission given him as cbfti- 
modore, with certain rank aiid pay ; and 
he believed tliat neither Commodoie Bra- 
ly, Commodore Main waring, or Conimo- 
doro Holies, ever served afloat since tlicy 
were promoted to that rank ; while, on 
the other hand, of all the officers of tlic 
Bombay marine, no one young or old ever 
served so much afloat, in every rank of the 
service, ns Commodore Hayes. The hon. 
Chfiinnnn had forgotten, or perhaps the 
fact had not come to his knowledge, (hat 
when the Court of Directors conferred 
upon Commodore Hayes the appointment 
he iit present held, it was as a reward for 
his gallantry. It would he found re- 
corded in that house, that this, honour, 
was conferred on him without prejudice to 
his rank or staiiiiiiig in the marine service. 
Hie hull. Chairman had declared th.at the 
bringing tlie present subject under discus- 
sion was premature. 'I’liis poiiit must be 
judged of by comparison ; and if it were 
premature to bring forward the defects of 
a corps, which defects had been in exis- 
tence for twenty-five ycais, why tfieii he 
was entirely at a loss to know wlint might 
be deemed u mature period for introducing 
the subject,—/^ Hear / J — U he hon. Chair- 
man had regretted that (‘onfidence had not 
been placed in the sincerity of his declara- 
tion, that strenuous cflbrts were making 
to improve the situation of the murine, 
which eUbris he was then actively engaged 
in making. In answ'er to this he begged, 
ill the most unequivocal manner, to slate, 
that he placed entire confidence in the hon. 
Chairman's cflbrts— ^ //car. 'y — as well as 
in those of his honourable deputy.— 
(Hear f ) But he could Hot forget that tlye 
chairs went out by rotation, and that the 
hon. gent, would shortly quit the situation 
he now filled. He had also heard j for the 
last twenty-five years, that the marine wa.s 
to be improved; and for the last four 
years he had been closely watcliing the 
progress of that promised work. The re- 
sult, he confessed, was by lio means satis- 
factory. In the years ISSjV and 1824, 
when tlierc w'as one of tlieir niost able and 
distinguished members in the chair, a stre- 
nuous effort was made, with every chance 
of success, to improve the marine. The 
object W'as nearly effected, but' that able 
chairman was removed by the rotatory 
system; and the marine, by the saine' ro- 
tatory effects which hud operated against it 
for the last SB years, still remained unim- 
proved. In the march of human events a 
fkvourable period inight arrive fbr carrying 
into effect a sysiem' of. improvement; and 
be believed that if was ftotfat 'dista^^^ butj 

however ne'ar it Thlgby be," He !f^ared tbiit 
but' few of their “'blu ancriaitbl^f b'fll^'ers, 
vtbb had devdt^d tlicir lim, iti tliai serri'ee, 
4 1) 
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to the. Company, would exist to hail that 
so much desired hour. ^ Hut their friends 
mijsht have the consolation of iiiscribinj;; on 
their tombs : “ Here lies ah old officer, 
who served the East>India Company faiffi. 
fully, aealously, and devotedly, for pro> 
l)ably nearly Hfty years, in a profession 
purely military, during which time he w'as 
denied the means of performing his duty 
with credit to himself or benefit to his 
country. Had he contrived to live fifty 
years longer, a better opportunity would 
have been afforded him, as the Court of 
Directors intended to render the corps he 
belonged to effective.” — (ZawgA/cr.) — Be- 
fore he concluded he could not omit ta 
mention the kindncf^s and consideration of 
many of his Majesty's naval oflicers with 
whom the Bombay Marine had been espe- 
cially associated on service. In most in- 
stances (and he spoke from experience), 
the British navy had exhibited :i degree of 
sympathy, feeling, and liberality, tosvards 
the officers of the marine, which the orders 
and treatment of the Court of Directors 
were but little calculated to produce. The 
gratuitous consideration and liberality of 
that gallant corps formed a striking con- 
trast with the conduct of (hose whose duty 
it was to uphold and chcrisli the Bombay 
Marine, rather than to neglect and degrade 
it. That marine w'us employed upon the 
most arduous services, and yet the Court 
of Directors took no measures whatever to 
man or equip them efficiently, v It re- 
mained solely dependent on the efforts of 
a commander to obtain a crew, as if the 
vessel belonged to him and not to the 
state. The individual in command re- 
ceived no aid from the Court of Directors 
or the government abroad ; he was left 
to his own resources, and frequently had 
» he been obliged to rob their merchant- 
ships of part of their crows, that he might 
man the cruizers which lie commanded. 
He thus always procured a crew, and he 
would rather run the risk of being dis- 
missed the service for distressing the In- 
diamcD, than he would take tlie chance of 
being without the means of defending tlie 
ships he commanded, and of upholding 
the honour of the colours which tlicy car- 
ried.— (//i?rfr /)— He was witli reluctance 
compelled to advert to these facts ; but he 
was imrucout by evidence, and the papers, 
if granted, would prove that he was cor- 
rect. The lion. Chairman and himself 
were at issue ns to tliose facts ; and the re- 
cords of the Court of Directors could de- 
cide easily between them. Ue was iudif- 
ferent as to the amendment moved by tlie 
hon. Chairman, who was always sure to 
command a majority. But the public 
would justly appreciate the value of such a 
decision. For his own:^||||p't, he shrank not 
from inquiry^^he challii^^ iL , He now 
left tlie question in the m^sof the Court. 
It remained with the hoii. Chairman to 


say whether he would or would not with- 
draw his amendment. 

The C/m/rwiCTM.— “ I will not,” 

Capt. il/ayylc/r/.— “ If it he the hbii. 
Chairman's object to withhold the docu- 
ments by pressing the amendment, tlie 
hon. gentleman will only seem to slirink 
from the inquiry whicli he (Capt. Max- 
field) courted and solicited.” 

The Chdirmmi said the resolutions 
were sixteen in number, and if they w'cro 
laid before the Court of Directors, three 
years more would elapse before any relief 
would be provided for the Bombay Ma- 
rine. 

The original motion was then put, and 
negatived by a large majority, only six 
hands being raised in its favour. 

The Cknirmnn was then about to put 
tlie question on his amendment, wlien 

Col, Stanhope said, he wislicd to move 
an amendment upon the amendment, by 
omitting the latter part. 

The Chairman expressed his doubts as to 
whether the gallant proprietor could do so. 

]\Ir. Wigram said it was competent to 
the Court to alter the amendment before it 
was adopted. 

Mr. S, Bh'on said, the Chairman had 
always displayed a w'illingncss to yield to 
the suggestions made in that Court, and 
he hoped he would, on the present occa. 
sion, allow the word ** injudicious” to be 
struek out of the amendment. 

Col. Stanhope then moved that all the 
words after “ give confidence to the state- 
ment made from the chair” be omitted. 

Sir C, Forbes trusted that the. hon. 
Chairman w'ould, upon consideration, 
consent not to press tlie ninendment, or, 
at all events, to adopt tlic suggestion of 
the gallant proprietor, and omit the latter 
part of it. 

The Chairman said, he felt obliged to 
his Ison, friend (Sir C. Forbes), if he 
would allow him to call him so, for the 
conciliatory proposition whicli he had 
made : but he must declare that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, and when 
he considered that the requisition for call- 
ing the present court had been signed by 
a set of gentlemen, whose naitics, varying 
only in the order in whicli they were 
placed, were to be found attached to many 
other requisitions for exciting discussion 
in tliat court, which he thought equally 
inexpedient with that which had been 
brought forward on the present oc- 
casion, he felt bound to adhere to his 
original intention,, and to press the amehd- 
inent to a vote. (llcar, hear /) The time 
was arrived vidien he was about to quit 
the direction in rotation ; it could not be 
bis wish or interest to act in contradiction 
to the decJar9d opinion of the' body of 
proprietors; but^ he was disposed, be 
might say determined, to place hrs future 
prospects on the result of the arachdiiieht : 

' he 
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he would, therefore, abide by the terms of 
the amendment, in ivhich, he must con. 
fess, lie had intended to express something 
like censure on the rcquisiiionkts. 
{Keary hear/) By thus acting, he gave 
them a fair opportunity of exerting all 
tlieir influence to keep him out of the 
direction. He would not give up, for 
conciliation, that wiiich he thought due to 
his own character and credit, and to the 
character of those gentlemen witli whom 
he was associated in the direction. {Cheers.) 
lie thought it highly necessary that some, 
thing (conveying the sense of the court) 
should be adopted, to prevent the inter- 
minable discussions which were continual- 
Jy taking place, and which tended in no 
way to the advantage of the Company, 
but merely to the gratification of gentlc- 
incii who were fond of speaking. [Cheers.) 

The Deputy/ Chairman said, tliat after 
what had fallen from their worthy cliair- 
iiian, in explanation of the honourable 
motives which induced him to persevere 
ill his amendment, he trusted that the 
court would not permit it to be with, 
drawn, hut would carry it by a large ma- 
jority. [Hear!) 

INIr. PaUison entirely concurred in the 
view which the hon. Chairman had taken 
of the subject : the words of censure in 
the aniendinent were of the most niiti- 
gated character which the English lan- 
guage would admit of ; the hon. Cliairn.an 
intended to express, by Ids amendment, 
that it was desirable to chock tlie practice 
of making motions of the nature of the 
jircscnt, in opposition to an express decla- 
ration made by the organ of the court; 
for, on the occasion to which he alluded, 
the Chairman spoke, not as an individual, 
but as the organ of the Court of Bircciors. 
He did not wish to say any thing unkind, 
but he could not help stating, that in the 
manner in w'liicli tlie motion had been 
brotiglit forward, he saw something like a 
perverse determination to do that which 
the Court of Directors eonsi<lercd to be 
inexpedient. The executive body had, he 
tliougiit, a right to expect that degree of 
confirlcncG from their constituents wiiich 
the hon. Chairman claimed for them, and 
he hoped that, chosen asthey w'erc by them- 
selves to represent the general body of 
proprietors, it would not be withdrawn. 
(7//'or, hear!) The Chairman and the 
Ilcputy Chairm.'in had used their utmost 
endeavours to elTcct the object to wliiCli th< 
.original motion referred ; tlicir clTorts bad 
been most promisingly successful, and 
purely it was ratlier hard at the close of 
^cir direction, when businesa pressed 
upon them, to be called upon to summon 
a special court, upon a matter which did 
.not require siich interrcrciice. The Chair- 
ipan had obtained the approbation of his 
colleagues for his conduct in the distiti 
guished station which he fllied, and he 
wa$ sure that he would also obtain that of 


the general body. {Cheers,) lie (Mr. 
Pattison) felt it liis duty, humbly, but 
firmly, to stand up in support of himself 
and his colleagues at the present critical 
conjuncture. If the practice of bringing 
forward motions so unnecessary, on matters 
declared from the higher authority to be 
under the special care and attention of 
the Court of Directors, w'crc persevered 
in, that body might as well be dissolved, 
and allowed to pursue their private avoca- 
tions, which, at present, they willingly 
sacrificed, in order to promote the interests 
of the Company. If the Court of Pro- 
prietors should persist in such interference, 
there was an end of the confidence which, 
in his humble opinion, ought to be reposed 
in the executive body. Under these cir- 
cnmstinces, he trusted that the amend- 
ment of the Chairman, which was couched 
ill very moderate terms, merely declaring 
that there was something injudicious — 
siwielhing inexpedient-— in thus bringing 
this subject before the court, would be 
agreed to. [Hear, hear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes said, it appeared to him 
that they were now wintering on a more 
important question tlian that which had 
hitherto occupied their attention [ITenr!)\ 
and that was neither more nor less than 
whether the privileges enjoyed by the 
Court of Proprietors were to be curtailed ; 
whether nine gentlemen were to he jicr- 
mitted to bring before the court any ques- 
tion which they thought ))ropor, however 
erroneous and inexpedient. 'Jbis was a 
very serious question. Ho certainly re- 
gretted that the motion made that day had 
been brought forward, and if he had 
known of it before hand, lie would have 
taken on himself to advise the gallant 
Captain not to do so. He, how'ever, 
gave tlic gallant Captain all due credit for 
his good intentions, and he earnestly en- 
treated of the Court, generally, not to 
carry the angry feeling which had been 
excited any farther. The conduct of the 
Directors Iiad, in his opinion, been most 
completely .iustified and approved; they 
had deservedly received the praise which 
w.'is due to them, and if they would con- 
sent to abandon the amendment, or, at 
least, to omit the words objected to, lie 
was sure it w'ould have more ellect in ac- 
complishing the object they had in view, 
than pushing matters to an extremity. 
With respect to the present mode of call- 
ing special courts, he must say he had not 
tlic least objection that the present num- 
ber of proprietors necessary for that pur- 
pose, should be doubled, or that, in fu- 
ture, a court should not be summoned 
unless upon the requisition of twenty or 
tWenty-fivc pnJprietors. {Hear !) 

C(A, SHanhtipe said that the last three 
speakers had - tIM spoken one word upon 
the qaostioii belm the court. He called 
ihem all to onk^K (Lati shier.) 

4 D 2 TIu 
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'flic Chairman . — " It was proposed ta 
leave out tlie very gist of the motion ; and 
objecting to (hat course was certainly, 
speaking to the question.’* 

Cnpt. Mtajwld hoped, that he. would be 
allowed to make a few observations on 
what hafi fallen from the chair. He was 
extremely sorry that the time of the court 
iKid been occupied in endeavouring to 
qualify the terms of the amendment. He 
was. perfectly indlfTercnt as to those terms, 
and cared not at all whether the amend- 
ment were made ten times stronger or ten 
times weaker ; such amendmeiits, unstip^ 
ported by. evidence, or even by the shadow 
of argument, told against those who intro, 
diiced them rather than for them. lie 
would leave tlie merits of the case to the 
jiublic ; and he thought that, if the hun. 
Chairman was anxious to do the same, he 
would produce, instead of withholding, 
the papers. The hon. Chuirnian had, in 
his opinion, indi.screetly disclosed more 
than ho. intended. He thanked him 
for hU cominunicatlvcncss } since he liad 
clearly evinced, that the words ** injurious 
and inexpedient," in his amendment, 
were meant to mark his aversion to gene- 
ral courts, and to those who frequently 
called them. Whether such an expression 
of IiU dissatisfaction was likely to render 
them less frequent, remained to he seen; 
but certainly the hon. Chairman’s hinting 
such a dislike to his constituents, implied 
a disregard tq the law as it at present 
stood. If the Court of Directors con- 
ceived, that meeting their constituents, 
occasionally, in general court, were irk- 
some and unnecessary, had they not better 
a|)ply to Parliament to deprive the pro- 
prietors of the right of calling such courts, 
and thus secure their own authority in 
))erpetuity? But, until tlie act which 
gave tlie proprietors the right to call gene- 
ral courts were repealed, lie should con- 
tinue to e^tercisc it (Jlear/); and he 
hoped that others w'ould be found equally 
determined to resist all attempts to frus- 
trate it. {^ITearO Had the hon. Chairman 
made such an observation when a court 
had been called, and the mover of a ques- 
tion had failed in making out any case, 
then the policy or expediency (to use his 
own words) of such a remark would be 
very questionable; but, in tlie present 
instance, wliere^ as strong a case as over 
was brought before the court had .been 
substantiated, and remained unansvrered 
(becau^ . it . was unanswerable), then he 
coiicdv^d speh an observation to be as 
impotent as it was , injudicious gnd inex- 
pedient. , , , ; 

!iWrr. it was evident, frqni 

what had fallen from the Qiairraan, thgt 
he l^eU o^hded by the conduct of, , the gen- 
tlemen .^mbpbg^t ^bqp hp (iVj^. Pixon) 
was . sUti|i^. He' . wQuJ^J. be . sqrry,^ 
liis late ptribd (o be obliged 


to change sides ; but it was evideuk 
ho had got into a liad neighbourhood*. 
(JIfar f and n lattgh.) 

. Dr. Gilciirist rose amidst cries of 
** question." lie hoped he did not come 
in “ a questionable shape." The Chair- 
man had called him and his friends a 
“ set" of people — he might as well have 
called them “ a crew." The stigma was 
so infectious, that a gentleman had al- 
ready declared he found himself in a 
bad neighbourhood." Did the hon. 
Chairman mean to brand them ? — to put 
a black ball into tbeir ballot box? 
(j 4 laugh.) The motion, as proposed to 
be amended by Col. Stanhope, went quite 
far enough : to carry it further betrayed a 
vindictive spirit. He would be happy to 
meet the directors in a conciliatory man- 
ner; hut the more he was opposed, the 
more he would fight. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman put the question upon 
Col. Stanhope’s amendment, Which was 
negatived. 

Sir C. Forbes said that he would now vote 
for the Cbiiinnan's amendment. (Ifearf) 

The ameudment, as originally proposed 
by the Chairman, was then put and car- 
ried. 

MR. nOSANQUET. 

Mr. 7^vining observed, that as this w^as 
the first eoiirt which had been held since 
a change had taken place in the direction, 
in consequence of Mr. Bosanquet’s retire- 
ment, his object in rising was, to give 
notice of his intention to submit, at the 
next quarterly court, a re.soliition, express- 
ing the high regard entertained by the 
court for that hon. gentleman ; and he 
requested that any letters which had 
passed, or any resolution which had been 
eiiterefl into by the Court of Directors 
on tlie subject, iniglit be produced on 
that occasion, as it was probable he might 
request them to be read. 

INDIA PATRONAGE. 

Col. Slafdiojie gave notice tliat, at tlio 
next general court, he would move for a 
return of all .wiiterships, cadetships, sur- 
geons* appointments,' nautical appoint- 
ments, and all other patronage in the gift of 
the Court of Directors during the years 
1820, 1821, 1822, 1823,1824, 1825, and 
1826. 

INDIAN SUTTEEE. 

Mr. Poynder moved for a copy^ of A 
statement presented by Mr. Hiidleston, a 
late director,- to the Court of Directors, on 
the subject of the burning of widows in 
Indis* 

Tba Chairman said the hon. proprietor 
could not then move, .but only give notice 
foir.the next general court* 

Mr. Poymler said that would be of uo 
use, AS he wanted to refer to tbedecument 
previously to bringing forward a 
of • which he had given noticih dte next 
court. - ■ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wi^am said, that the hon. prd- 
prietdf liiight move that the dodiiment be 
read before bringing on his motion. It 
might be brought into court for that pur- 

poi$ei , ■ 

CoMStniihcipe hoped (bat a BifnHar in- 
dulgence would be extended to hitn, and 
that his returns might be ready in court 
to bt^ referred to. ' 

Mr. fTigrem said, the gallant Colonel 
must be aware that there was a great dis- 
tinction between the two motions: one 
was for the production of a document al- 
ready in existence, whilst the other called 
for a return of all the patronage of the 
directors, which might coniprisc most 
extensive details. 

Col. Stan/iopc said he was sorry to hear 
that the directors* patronage was so exten- 
sive. 

Dr. Gilchrist gave notice that he would 
move, at the next general court, for a 
return, setting forth the number of attend- 
ances of each director at Courts of Direc- 
tors during the last year, and also their 
respective ages and abilities, on account 
of bodily health and mental capacity, to 
perform the duties of tficir responsible 
situations. Inu^h.) 

The Chairman thought the learned 
Doctor had better seek for information 
from the gciulemen themselves, or their 
medical attendants, as to the condition of 
their minds and bodies. (Laughter,) 

The court tlten adjourned at 4 o’clock. 


Last- India House, March 21, 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of tile Kast- India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the charter. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON AT CHATHAM. 

The minutes of the last court liaving 
been read • — 

The Chairman stated, that the present 
court was made special for the purpose of 
submitting for confirmation the resolution 
of the general court of the 7th ult, approv- 
ing of the resolution of the CoUrt of Di- 
rectors of the loth of January last, appoint- 
ing an assistant in the medical department 
at the Company's depot at Chatham, with a 
salary of per annum, and an allow- 
ance of per annum for house rent. 

The resolution was confirmed without 
observation. 

BOARDS IN INDIA. 

The Chairman,^'* There are a variety 
of notices of motions standing for to-day, 
and such as will necessarily occupy a great 
deal of tbe time and attention of tlie court. 
Chiefly with a view to general convenience, 
I would take Uie liberty to request of 
gentlemen, in bringing forward tliOse tno- 
tions, that they will confine themselves to 
the respective subjects' of- such motions 
( Hear / )| and' gave; us a prospbet^f getting 
through the business to-day. The fifst 


notice given by an hon. proprietor 
(Capt. Maxficid) was, that at the next 
general court, meaning the present, he 
would move for papers relative to the 
existing usage, as to the mode pursued 
by some of the boards in India in doing 
business, and the maitncr in w'liich their 
accounts were audited. 

Capt. ‘Marjield said, he was perfectly 
prepared to proceed with his motion ; but 
it hud unfortunately happened that his 
servant, in putting the papers into his 
carriage, had forgotten sonic official docu- 
ments which were essential to the object 
he had in view, and whicli he wished to 
have in his hand when he addressed the 
court : he must, therefore, postpone his 
motion to the next quarterly general court, 
or to any other convenient opportunity. 
It was a matter of very great importance 
to ascertain how the accounts of the Com- 
pany's servants in India were audited. 

THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

Tlic Chairman said, the next notice of 
motion had been given by Col. Stanhope, 
and should now be road. 

'Die following motion was then read by 
tbe proper officer 

** That as the King of England’s most 
upright and learned cbief justice. Sir 
Edvvard West, and bis Majesty’s judges, 
Sir lialph llicc and Sir Charles Cham- 
bers, have declared in open court at Bom- 
bay, that the licensing of the press in that 
settlement is unlawful and inexpedient, 
and have therefore refused to register the 
Calcutta regulations; and as no censor 
existed during the rule of W. ITastings, 
Lord Cornwallis, or Sir John Shore; and 
as the Marquis of Hastings, after having 
beat down (he Mahratta confederacy, did, 
on liis triumphal entry into the metropolis, 
sacrifice the upsUirt monster, and set the 
public mind at liberty ; and as Mr. Can- 
ning, when president of the Board of 
Control, prevented shackles from being 
again fastened on the press, and was 
thanked by this Court for his wise adminis- 
tration ; and as no legal restraints on 
writing, under either native or European 
Governments, were ever, till of late, 
enacted, except under the frightful inqui- 
sition at' Goa; this Court doth implore the 
Court of Directors not to extend this base 
monopoly over the mind— this curse— to 
Bombay. By enthroning the licenser in 
that presidency, they would make Great 
Britain guilty of the inconsistency of de- 
priving 100,000,000 of her own subjects 
of a blessing which she has promoted in 
Fortugul and In South America.” 

Col. L. Stankojm said, he rose once 
more to advocate the cause of a lYee press, 
and of the natives of British India ; and 
be called up6n the court not to dishonour 
the country of 'Milton by placing 
100,000,000 of his fellow-silbjects (exceed- 
ing, in fiuiiibcr, the population of France, 
' Austria, 
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Austria, and Russia) under the iiH»t 
hateful interdicts that eter cramped the 
human mind. In the year 1813, Parlia- 
ment declared its determination ** to pro- 
mote the intellectual, moral, and religioua 
iinprovcmcntofthe natiresof Ilindoostan;’* 
and he besought the Court of Directors not 
to abridge the wise decrees of the Legisla- 
Uircj by the establishment of a censorship. 
With respect to the history of the press in 
British India, he could sum it up in a 
few words. They were aware that the 
Hindoos and Chinese contended for the 
invention of a press; but it was first 
brought into use in India by the Portu- 
guese, who established some presses at 
Goa. They there also introduced that 
scourge of humanity, the inquisition. 
That horrible engine was brought into 
frightful activity at Goa. Tavernier, 
speaking of its proceedings, said, ** silence 
was imposed on the press l>y the inquisi. 
lion ; and men who disobeyed its decrees 
wore flogged, or burned to the marrow, 
or tortured to death ; nay, worse than 
that, they were deprived of human food, 
and some of them actually lived on their 
own excrement.” And was it, tlien, 
from tin's school that the politicians and 
governors-gcncral of British India were 
to take their decrees ? Was it for them 
to select the very worst decree of the 
inquisition, tliat which established a cen- 
sorship over tlie press ? Under tlie native 
governments, generally speaking, no re- 
strictions were placed on writing. Every 
thing, however, depended on the charac- 
ter of the government of the reigning 
prince. If the prince were a bad and ty- 
rannical man, tlicru was an absolute re- 
striction on writing ; but if, on the other 
hand, he were what we would call a good 
despot, the freedom of writing was en- 
joyed, even to licentiousness. So noto- 
rious was this fact, as to cause the histo- 
rian of Hindoostan to make this observa- 
tion, however surprising it may appear 
(says he), it is certain, that the philoso- 
phers of the East wrote with greater 
freedom concerning persons and things, 
than authors dated to do in the West.” 
No restriction was placed on writing until 
1798. Up to that time the press in India 
was on the same footing with the press in 
England; with this exception, tliat the 
governor-general might take away the 
license of any individual, and prevent him 
from rcmainiog in India ; not the press 
license^ but the license under which his 
rosidence was allowed. In all other re- 
spects tlie press was the same there os here. 
Mr. Hickey was. in the time of Warren 
Hastings^ tried and condemned for a libel; 
hilt ha was aAerwards forgiven by his 
prosecutor... Col. Duane, a gentleman 
who bad since signalized himself in Ame- 
rica, was hfMiished by the Marquis Cornr 
Wallis; and Dr* . MaclesDi auotber distin- 


guished individual was sent away by the 
Marquis Wellesley. This led to. a censor- 
ship, whicii was never registered in the 
Supreme Court. But, as the Governor- 
general }Kisscssed the power to remove any 
individual, he ext*rcis^ that jiowcr to fix 
restraints on the press; and tlius the. cen- 
sorship was established. In 1818, the 
Marquis of Hastings abolished Uiat censor, 
sliip. The restrictions or regulations which 
the Marquis of Hostings imposed in lieu 
of the censorship were never registered. 
They only operated through the Governor- 
gencnil (without the concurrence of his 
council), in whose hands were placed the 
power of banishing any European he 
might think flt; hut it remained a dead 
letter during the whole of Lord Hastings’ 
administration ; tlie consequence was, 'tliat 
while the noble Marquis governed, the 
press was perfectly free. In that time 
seven newspapers were established; and 
Mr. Buckingham was brougiit into court, 
by the ordinary legal process, to answer 
for a libel on the six secretaries. Those 
individuals were perfectly right in bringing 
tlieir action, if they ihoiiglit that they had 
been daiidered. A diflerent course was 
pursued under Mr. Adam’s administration, 
which follow'ed. Mr. Buckingham was 
banished; and the licensing system was 
e.stablk>lied, and the dccj’ee for tliat ))ur- 
pose rtgistcred in the Su})reme Court. Thus 
then the matter stood: — at IVIadras, the IMar- 
quis Wellesley’s censorship still prevailed; 
at Bombay, the press remained in the same 
state as tliat in which it existed during the 
admiiiistratlon of the Marquis of Hastings; 
that was losay, that, properly speaking, there 
were no jirecisc restraints on the press ; 
while, at Calcutta, tlie liceii.siiig system 
was adopted. The supreme court of 
justice at Bombay, coin plained of 1/7/6* 
liomhay Gazelle^ for having miscoluurcd, 
garbled, and inisrej)rescntcd the jirocccd- 
ings of the court. It ajipeared that Mr. 
Warden, the chief secretary to the Govern- 
ment, was the proprietor of The Bombay 
GaziHic, though the nominal owner and 
editor was a Mr. Fair. The Bombay 
Government was irritated at this, and 
they felt tlienisolves obliged to send home 
Mr. Fair, on occount of those miscoloured 
statements. Mr. Warden, himself a mem- 
her of the Government, garbled the pro- 
ceedings of Uie Supreme Court— and tlie 
Government selected Mr. Fair, a man of 
straw, as the scapegoat, and •sent him 
home. Subsequently, Sir £. West com- 
pelled the editors to register their names. 
'Diis proceeding was much objected to by 
the Goyernmeut of Bombay— but was at 
lost legally enforced ; and he must dp the 
Court of Directors. Uic justice to say/ that 
they ac<tuie8ced in tl^it measure. They 
went one step further, in taking which he 
qnosMoned whether they were right They 
prevopt^d Any savant of 4ie govcrnmciH 

from 
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from writing in any iiewnpaper, or from 
cMiil)arkiiig'any property in such ii lepccula- 
tioti. Hero lie thought the wisdom of 
their conduct was doubtful. ' On tlic lOlb 
of July 1826, the supromc court of jus.» 
tice at Bombay were called on to register 
the Bengal regulations. This they refused 
to do ; and all the three judges pronounced 
it to be unlawful and inexpedient, lie 
would here read to tlic court one or two 
extracts from the opinions of the- jtidges 
oh this subject. [Here the gallant colonel 
quoted several passages from the speeches 
of Sir E. West, Sir R„ Rice, and Sir C. 
Chanihers, in giving their judgment with 
respect to the registration of tlie Bengal 
regulations, — for which see the Asialic 
Jouninl for February last, p. 293.] It 
w'as (continued tlie gallant colonel) impos- 
sible to speak in terms stronger tJian those 
used by the chief justice of Bombay. He 
(Col. Stanhope) hogged the lawyers, who 
iniglit now happen to he present to state 
tlicir opintous— and he pledged himself to 
reply to any observations they might make. 
Here he had lawyers to oppose lawyers. 
He should now proceed to consider ano- 
ther subject. lie begged to call their 
attention to the restraints that were imposed 
upon tlie press, previously to the establish- 
ment of the censcrsliip or of the licensing 
system in India; and lie would ask of 
fliein alt, as Iionotirabic men and English- 
men, to say, whether those restraints were 
not amply sufheient for every wise and 
good purpose? Under a free jircss, such 
.IS formerly existed in Bengal, it was ne- 
cessary in the first place to obtain a license, 
to enable an individual to reside in India; 
it W’as exceedingly diflieult to procure 
this, because the spirit of the Company’s 
government was ojiposetl to colouizution. 
I' very one who attempted to jirocced to 
India, must well know how liard it was to 
procure a license for tliaJ ])urposc. In the 
second place, if the individual intended to 
set up a newspaiier, he must possess very 
considerable cajiital ; for that purpose, six, 
eight, or ten thousand pounds 'were re- 
quisite. In the third place, they must be 
aware, that the editor of an opposition 
journal W'as frowned on by the Goveni- 
ment ; and therefore w’here every thing 
was rewarded by patronage, he could not 
expect to obtain any situation of emolu- 
ment. Fourthly, the editor was subject to 
all the laws, with respect to the press, that 
were in foite in this country ; aud lie might, 
after a second conviction, bo banished, 
under the provisions of the six acts. And 
fifthly, his license might, at any time, be 
withdrawn, by a sort of Star-chamber pro- 
ceeding ; whidi, however, did riot possess 
the advantages that were allowed in the 
Star-chamber, where a man was put on 
his defence. In India no trial was granted ; 
and several persons had been banished in 
tliat summary Way. Such were the shackles 


imposed on wiint w'as called the free press ; 
and he asked if these were uot amply sufii- 
cient, without any precise rcstrictioii.s, auch 
as were now in force? If any man could 
place his Imnd on Ids heart, aod declare 
that lie believed itiischicf. might accrue to 
India under the free press system (such as 
he Iiad described it), then lie must say, 
that Jie could feci very little respect fur the 
understanding of such an individual. Ho 
should now proceed to state, as broadly 
and as powerfully os their lawyers could 
do, the arguments against a free press. 
'I'he first argument was, that India must 
bo governed by a despotism— and that a 
free press and a despotic government could 
not exist together. Now, he would ask, 
whether those who used this argument 
meant to say tliat India, having been de- 
prived of all the advantages of the native 
govern men Is, was to bo favoured w'itli none 
of the benefits of British rule. He was 
certain that this^ould not be their position. 
But, let the court examine more narrowly 
how the case really stood. And, in the 
first place, he would rtrad a very short, 
but a very powerful passage from a jieti- 
lion which he bad Uie honour to convey to 
Mr. Wynn, and which was signed by the 
celebrated name cf Ilainnioliun Jioy, and 
by other natives. In this |)assage the peti- 
tioners spoke, in the most feeling terms, of 
the loss of the native governments, which, 
however, they hail Iiopeil would have been 
compensated by the establisliment of the 
press, the difiiision of education, and the 
ibrinution of mniiy beneficial institutions, 
and tliey prayed that those exjjectatioiis 
might be fuiiilled. ['i'he gallant colonel 
here read the extract,, in which the peti- 
tioners stated (in substance) that, under 
the Maliometaii Government (he Hindoos 
were treated in the same manner as the 
Miissiilinuns. Tlicy filled high ofiices in 
the state, and w'cre entrusted wnthtlie com- 
mand of armies. They suffered no dis- 
qualifying degradations on account of their 
religion or place of birth. Some of tliein 
received grants of rents and other favours 
— while natives of learning and talent were 
placed in situations of honour and emolu- 
ment. Although, under the Britisli rule, 
the natives had entirely last their political 
consequence, and were prevented from 
holding honourable situations, cither civil 
or military ; yet they felt that 4hey were 
more than recompensed, by being freed 
from the tyranny to which Aey were sub- 
jected under the Mussuliiiari government; 
but, if the rights which they had acquired 
under the British away were suffered to be 
unceremoniously invaded—- if ilie growtii 
of education were checked— if every thing 
tliat tended to inspire an honest ambition 
wefp discouraged— then the hopestbey had 
cherished of deriving extensive benefits 
under the firiti^ Constitution were deu 
strojed.] But beyond the disadvantages 

here 
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here complained of, he heggeil leave 
to polAt^ out othem under ^ trlricb .the- 
natiVea of Indian aiidered;^ 'Hie -Bfotish 
government bad beaten - down the Indian 
ariatocracy. ^ Thei? vm now- no 
cracy in the county. ‘ Theii^e leiis o- 
Wvellfng ay8tem-*« jacobin system. Hiey 
had* removed the aristocracy— and diey 
had heimiy taxed the Jandk What 
was tlie feeling of political economists 
With respe^ to the produce of the soil? 
They said that one-third should go to die 
'hmcllord, one-tbirdio the expense of cuU 
tivatuMi» and one-third to the cultivaters ; 
hut he knew, from the best authority^ that 
the- system of the Company was iliat of 
tekingv whenever they could take it, -one- 
half of the- produce of the soil. Keat he 
must comj^ain of die State of religious 
idolatry that ' prevailed under the British 
Govuroment, and which could only be 
broken In on by the eilbits of the press ; 
by no other means could it be corrected. 
Aoit' had ' beaten-' down European ' super-' 
atition; why should' it not Overtitrn Indian 
idolatry ? an' idbtetry to gri^, that the 
people* belii^cd In 30,000^000 of gods — 
vriiose ' worship was accompanied by all 
Sorts' Of sacrifices-^he' sacrifice of children 
-'-i-iof Sick men at the Ganges'^— and the 
btinifiig of widows. ' Two women, on an 


tilings. Sir II, Strachey spoke in the 
most deeidad terms of tbe degraded ^te 
of iBonds observable amongst the- natives 
«»which iorhis (Colv Stetdiope^s) opinion, 
was a disgrace to their governors. - -Ue 
must - also cemplaiiiy with M. Sismoodi, 
of die native chiidren being totally un- 
educated, 'except so far as* they were in- 
structed in the absurd Ihblcs of their . gods. 
Again, the natives were deprived of die 
power of petitioning ; a right which, he 
would Bliew, had-beon exercised to die great- 
est extent under all good tmtive govern- 
ments. Ifapetitioh were given to the Go- 
vernor-general, he handed it to liis aide-de- 
camp; and by him it-WBKtlm>wn amongst 
8 mass of papers, and never examined ; or 
if it were examined; It was sent to the party 
accused;' and, of courk*, though he niight 
be die miist guilty man iii- the wocld, he 
made himself out as one of the most ifme. 
cent of God*^s creafures; He coiitehcled 
that learning Was not patronized— *aiul 
that no means of edticatioki were aflbrdecl. 
He wished to know whc4her Mr. Stuart 
(a director) was present; he hoped he 
was-^-hecause he was about to rriid a 
passagh from a rfeport made by that gen- 
tl^au, in support of Ills arguiViciit. 

The Chairman.^** Mr: Stuart has had 
the mfefortune to suffer a domestic cala- 


ter-erage caloulation; were said to be des- 
troyed hi that farmer every day in die 
year. These scenes were kejit tip, almost, 
as it would appear, to Cause the Company's 
government to be despised all ovOT the 
world. He sf lould next call their attention 
to the state of the laws : and on this sub- 
j«!t he could not .do better than to read to 
tliem die opinion of Sir T. MtfWro, the 
governor of Bombay, who cOmplnined of 
the dilatoriness and expense** attending 
legal proceedings in Thdia^ SiriThos. 
observed, that “ the great body of ti/ots,' 
who were niOsf* exposed to wrong, must 
suffer in silence, because, in consequence 
of the expense, they could not obtain re- 
dress; though fottnerly that object was 
easily effected, ixtider the ancient law. It 
is otlly nnder^a Code,' framed expressly for 
their* bcnctit, that they are excluded from 
Jiislice.*'v This Whs the statement of Sir. T; 
Mutiro; -Mill Could not have writteq any 
thing more bithig ot mote powerful, when 
censuring the misrule of the government.' 
Hp "farther* stated, ** that die arrear of 
ca^ Otl'tlie istof July 1807, amouhted 
to the i^ormdui number of 1,042,406.” * 
Whs any diing ever heard of half so’ hor-t 
ribto?' Such was the aitendon paid to the 
“ moTatimproyenient*’ of the natives, tbaC 
k was sc^elv 'l^rible to^believe a word 
th^ ^?d. . if , a . trial topk. place, t w'kity, ‘ 
witness^ be ktmyed pn one side, ' 

1 ^ i^Iify An the other; ill eaualty dis-^ 
f^e ^| 9 b||^ipnr ^ path." 

in cbrrk&iff ' to , 


mity— and is, therefore, absent.** 

Cofi L. Stanhope sAidf he was very sorry 
for it, because lie was a good man, and he 
respected him the more on ak'otint of the 
manfier in which he stated his opinion in 
the report. At the time ho made it, he 
was judge of the court of Sudder Adawlut. 
He observed, that the system was Calcu- 
lated “to exclude the natives from every 
thing \that could excite an honest ambi- 
tibn, or that stimulated men to cullivate 
their faculties. They might accumulate 
wealth— they might heap up richcs-f-ljiit 
they were debarred from aspiring to honour- 
able distinction. Such a $y.*ilein has no root 
in the native soil of the community.** ^ill 
could not have spoken more truly or more 
strongly. What did Sir J. MaVcoVn.siy ? 
Why, he told tlicin that the people were at 
all times ready to rise tip aiVd cut the 
throats of their white tyrants. >low, if 
such a system as this were not calqpl^eil 
to bring the English Oovernmont . into 
contempt amongst the natives of Iridia, 
there must be tomethiiig quite pepuliip in 
the cpniposltion. of their unJe}:st^dlbgs, ; 
and certainly very unlike, the ^m^slpon 
of dur own. It was said* that a free, press 
wqs iheompadbie .with de^ptism. ^ jit'^ey 
aster^ diet it was. incpmpqUble wijib a 
Iw deapptisim he woqlfi pgree . InV^hat 
proppsitipii* !3u<he muat.cputond tto it 


thmoan'Were: said to ba ^pf^j^qiwith 
'.d^Ptisin ; 
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des|Mrti8iiii but tlie jocorncuuMi oC the 
opiaion wis discovand 4» ezaiaination. 
UAdar some deepoUc governmcata, there 
;was» ia fact, in porticular instances, a 
greater degree of equality tlian w'as 
to be found under governments of a more 
liberal ^character. Thus, the law of pri. 
inogeniture, which ereat^ so great a dis« 
tinction amongst individuals, did not pre. 
vail over Asia ; and no such thing as 
hereditary nobility was allowed in Turkey, 
though it was acknowledged in one of the 
freest countries in the world — England. 
Then the power of petitioning (one of the 
dearest rights of Englislmion) was carried, 
under a good government in Ilindoostan, 
to a far greater eztent than it existed in 
Uiis country. They would find that the 
emperor Akbar was in tlie habit of sitting 
twice every day in his court, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the petitions of the pco. 
pie. The lowest native, the lowest pariah, 
was allowed to present liis petition to the 
Emperor. But the matter did not end 
there; he examined those petitions, and 
decided on them. Now, the right of peti- 
tion in this country was only valuable from 
the publicity which attended it through 
the instrumentality of the press. There 
would be no use in sending those cart* 
loads of petitions to the House of Com- 
mons (where they could not lie examined), 
but for the publicity given to them. It 
was tliat which rendered them formidalde. 
Tlicn, with respect to education, was it 
always neglected under a despotic go- 
vernment ?: It was one of tlie great prin- 
ciples of liberty, that the people should be 
caucated ; and they had, in this country, 
their systems of Bell and Lancaster, But 
those systems had come from Madras, as 
he could prove to ' tliein, only he did nut 
wish to take up their time. And he could 
inform them of another fact, which was no- 
torious in history, namely, that the whole 
population of China could read and write. 
But it was argued that free discussion was 
inconsistent with despotism. Why, did not 
freedom of writing prevail under the Ro- 
man despotism 7 Did not Tacitus, tak- 
ing advantage of that mild despotism, 
write fteely: at a time, too, when one. 
half of the .Roman people were said to 
be slaves? Then, bad they not heard a 
great deal about one Frederick the Great 
of Prussia? Were hot Voltaire, and all 
the great wits of that day, publishing, 
under the nose of deiqpotisin at Berlin, 
works which they, dared not publish at 
Paris? They did hot, like Montesquieu 
nnd others, bring out their works in 
Holland or Geneva; pCb they publish- 
ed hi BerHh under a piire deipotism. It' 
be to state, that free prin- 

Cipics were to be' found in the' journals of 
Berlin at that day | and he could pMhtion 
ihhny anecdotes to shew that Fireteick 
Urai IHendly to foee diacasMbnl Wah tbeie, 
Asktie Jeum. Vol. ItX 11 1. No, 186. 


he would ask, any restrictioua on the 
press, in their slave islands? Nothing of 
the sort. Even in Hindoostao it was no- 
torious that, under good governments, no 
rertrainta of this kind were imposed on 
writing. So free were those wiio wtote 
in their strictures, that the monarebs of 
Asia were said to have feared the pen of 
Abul Hasim more than tlie sword of the 
mighty Akbar. Hume, that distinguished 
philosopher, observed, that ** Uie liberty of 
tlie press was accompanied with so many 
advantages and so few disadvantages, that 
it might be allowed in every country except 
ecclesiastical countries.*' This exception, 
however, did not hold ; for it did prevail 
in this, which was an ecclesiastical country. 
Now, whom did they suppose he would 
next quote ? He was determined to set his 
opponents down, and he would quote John 
Jiult,'^(A laugh). -^Tke (London) John 
Pull, of the IStli of January, 1822, con- 
tained the following apparant paradox 
** We have no hesitation in affirming, that 
an unshackled press is more consistent with 
a despotic government than with one 
founded on the most popular principles. 
In tlie former, the means of quelling dis- 
content and silencing the murmurs of 
the people are ready prepared and always 
at hand, and power is strong to withstand 
the operation of popular opinion. In the 
l^ter, there, are laws alone to keep it 
down ; and public opinion, paramount to 
all laws, is not only influenced by, but 
receives its tone and direction from, the 
public press."— (^cer/) Again, in 
Italy, under the Inquisition the liberty 
of the press, nay, even its licentiousness, 
had prevailed. Were not Pagiani and 
MacliiavelJi, and Boccacio, and Padre 
Sarpi, in the habit of publishing strong 
observations on law, government, reli- 
gion, and indeed ev^ thing that 
was' connected with the interests of the 
community? He should now address 
himself to the dangers which, it was ap- 
prehended, v^'ould be generated by a free 
pr^s. One of the sutmg holds of those 
who opposed a free press consisted in. tliis 
speculative danger. Why, the very same 
ides formerly prevailed in England, as 
Mr. Hume informed them ; and lord 
Stanhope, in his “MighU of Juries 
edf* stat^, that at one period it was de- 
termined ** that all political works should 
be examined by the secretary of state, and 
Uiat other books, such as books on philo- 
sophy, mathematics, novels, romance^ and 
love bobki^*’ (be hoped they would pre- 
serve their gravity, for he was now coming 
to an awful sound) should be examined 
by tlie Archbishop of Canterbury."— (^ 
laugh.) Examining love books was ibdm 
a strange employment for an archbishop. 
Even so late as tne reign of Geo. 11., such 
Were the evils expected io flow from the 
presi, that the idea of establishing a gene- 
4 E ral 
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ral censorship was entertained. The at- 
tempt was, however, foiled by Thomson 
the poet, who published his Areopagetica ; 
and Lord Chesterfield, who strenuously 
opposed the bill introduced for the pur- 
pose of placing the tlieatre under the mr~ 
vcillance of government. Lord Chester- 
field, after pointing out the ill effect which 
such a bill must have on the interests of 
the stage, “ the only place where cour- 
tiers could be. attacked and satirized,** ob- 
served, “ tliat the measure would, in his 
opinion, interfere witli the liberty of the 
press, which would be a long stride to- 
wards the destruction of liberty itself.** 
And here lie would observe, that I^rd 
Chesterfield did not excel the dandies of 
the present day in good breeding, more 
than be surpassed the statesmen of the 
present time in patriotism. In North 
America the press had been considered so 
dangerous, that a considerable time elapsed 
after the people had gained their indepen- 
dence before tliey established the liberty of 
the press. Ever since tlic Revolution the 
press liacl been at liberty, keeping within 
the bounds of law, to publish what it 
pleased. Still tho government of England 
had not been brought into hatred and con- 
tempt. There had been no risings, no 
mutinies, no horrible regicides in this 
.country. No— tlie press remained free, 
and the constitution of the country was 
invigorated ; whilst surrounding nations, 
which did not enjoy that blessing, were 
agitated by. political commotions. Aye,** 
replied gentlemen, but distant colonies, 
.you know, may demand anotlier system.** 
In answer to that, let them look to tlie 
dangers that surrounded tlie administra- 
tion of Mr. W. Hastings. lie was en- 
compassed by enemies. He was at one 
time obliged to seek bis personal safety in 
the fortress of Chunar ; there were four 
months' pay due to his soldiers ; he was 
.attacked, out-voted, and accused of bri- 
bery by his council — nay, he was absolutely 
deposed by bis council ; lie had, to use a 
familiar phrase, an iiik.stand $hyed at his 
liead ; he was called out and shot at by one 
of his colleagues ; — while in England, 
Burke, Fox and ^leridan were blazing 
fortli tlie wrongs of India, and describing 
his injustice, his extortion, and his open- 
ness to bribery. These accusations were 
^ubiislied here, and they were re-publiabed 
111 the .papers of the presidencies, llius, 
by the means, of the English and Indian 
newspapers, they were spread all over the 
country. , He could prove this by the state- 
ment Uowdcswell, one of their 

inMt distiiigiiished mrvants; a gentleman 
whq bad sot in council with Mr. Edmoi^- 
stone and Mr. Hastings. He stated, that 
the licentiousness of the press in the time 
of Warren Hastings was excessive j and 
lie alluded to .the prosecution ^ of . Mr. 
Hickey. Now, it ever there were dange- 
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rolls tiinesin India, those were the times of 
Warren Hastings. But the press was free, 
and no evil whatsoever arose tVom'that 
freedom, thdu^i the government and the 
country were greatly agitated. He would 
next shew that all the evils which afflicted 
India had occurred under the ccnsorshiji. 
He begged of them to look to the reign of 
Sir G. Barlow, a gentleman famous for 
his clerksliip, and for his attention to paltry 
economy in the army. What had his con- 
duct effected? why it drove the army into 
a state of rebellion. Mutiny was the con- 
sequence of this censorship— mutiny aris- 
ing entirely from ignorance of the cause of 
irritation. Lord Miiito was a man of too 
elevated a mind to put the censorship in 
force; hut Mr. Adam, who had been edu- 
cated in Sir G. Barlow's principles, who 
hud not been in the country, and who did 
not understand the feelings or habits of 
the people (for it was a matter of boast 
witli these bashaws that they never saw a 
native),— lie put the censorship in force, 
and banithed Mr. Buckingham ; the only 
act he lielieved by which tliat bashaw was 
distinguished. He should next advert to 
Lord Amherst, whose reign had been most 
disastroas. Let the Court recollect the 
mutiny ift. Barrackpore, and the war in the 
swamps of Arracan, which, ns he could 
prove, had added 20,000,000 sterling to 
the natianal debt of England. Let them 
rccollecrthe delays in the capture of Bhurt- 
pore, and the gross inconsistency of affect- 
ing to promote education, whilst he was 
doing aH he could to put down the press. 
Why, if they wished to put down the 
press, did they not know that it must be 
effected by ignorance, not by intelligence? 
Those who wanted an unmitigat^ des- 
potism, never could desire the extension of 
education. He feared, however, that 
though the natives might learn sufficient 
to enable them to worsliip their multifa- 
rious and multiform gods, they would ne- 
ver be allowed that for which he was con- 
tending, liberal education. All the dan- 
gers tint were anticipated under the fr^ 
press system, had actually prevailed under 
the operation of the censorship, and the 
government under that cemsorship was 
brought into hatred and contempt; whereas 
die operation of a free preas was to remove 
all that hatred and contempt, llic next 
argument was founded on the licendbus- 
ness of a free press.' This w'aa a most 
Iiacknicd objertion. In fket, die object df 
a free preisewas toputdown licentiousness, 
not to support it; What Were the ministe- 
rial and' oppo&idoQ journals const afitiy 
doing? Wny they were dccupied iii de.i 
fending themselvefi, and accusing their 
ponente of licentiousness; and the result 
was, that this continual inquiry* and anii- 
noad version prevented the gbvettiment 
from, being; brouglit into hatr^ and eon- 
tempt, while it enlightened the minds of 

die 
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tlieptoplc. Let them iook at the Ma- 
dras press, under the censorship : nothing 
could be. more licentious. When he was 
there* one of their servants allowed a pa- 
ragraph to appear in his paper accusing 
the Marrjuis of Hastings of two murders. 
The paragraph asserted, that the noble 
Marquis had sent two of his relations out 
to the West'Indies for the purpose of 
getting rid of them, This atrocious cliargc 
was made under tiic censorship, ^gain, 
let them turn their eyes to. Calcutta : the 
utmost licentiousness prevailed under the 
censorship system there ; and he believed 
that Dr. Bryce, the Presbyterian clergy- 
man, had .been convicted of a libel on 
Mr. Buckingham. Next, let them look 
to Bombay. . There the government wish- 
ed to control the press as they did in the 
other . presidencies, but they had failed. 
In couscqucuce of false colourings of the 
procc'cdings in the supreme court having 
appeared, of which the judges, made 
heavy complaints, the government exerted 
the power which was vested in their hands, 
and scut home the nominal editor. Pos- 
sessing such a power, where was the ne- 
cessity for a censorship ? If they looked 
to those countries where the press was 
under a censorship, they would lind that 
every one of them had been revolution- 
ized ; ^hilc, on the other hand, not one of 
ihose in which the press w'as free had been 
so convulsed. Let them turn to France, 
South America, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Kus.sia, Turkey, .lava, and even Goa, and 
they would fiiid that every one of them 
had been revolutionized ; while England, 
America, and Switzerland w'ere the only 
countries that had withstood these political 
shocks. The hurricane had indeed as- 
sailed them on all sides, but they had 
weathered it. Then, if they turned to 
Persia, Turkey, or Ilindoostan, Uiey 
would sec tliasc countries exposeil to con- 
stant danger. Every page of history shew- 
ed that this was the case, and especially 
tlje case of Persia. What was the reason 
of this? It simply was, that under a bad 
despotism, where. freedom of opinion was 
proscribed* revolt was the only coiistitu- 
.tional means of redress. He should now 
conclude .by reading a short extract from 
a work* written by one of tbe greatest his- 
torian^ and greatest philanthropists of the 
day, M. SUiponili. He observed, that 
England had been promoting the liberty 
of every part of tlie world, excepting only 
her own colonies and dominions; and he 
went on to say, that.** he knew of none 
of tbe acts of tlie British Ministers tliat 
gained them so, much just popularity as 
tliose. treaties which they had concluded 
v^ithtiie South American States; but the' 
advantages , which . they liad secured for 
British subjects in X’eru and Mexico, tliey 
refused . to them in ; Hindoostan. The 
Eugiisbiiiau, ..wlu> could not be sent away 


from Mexico, or the Rio de la Plata, un- 
less by duo course of law, might be ba- 
nished from Madras or Calcutta without 
any legal process.*' There were many 
other admirable passages in this work, but 
he would not take up the time of the 
court by reading them, as he had miade so 
long a speech ; at the same time he must 
say, that it would have been very difficult 
for him to compress his arguments into a 
smaller compass, (//ear, hear I) 

The motion was then read. 

Capt. Maxfield said he rose to second 
the motion. Not having his papers in 
court, he was not prepared to go so fully 
into the question as he would otherwise 
have done ; but still he thought the ques- 
tion was of too much importance to be 
passed over in silence. Ilis plan always 
had been to require the production of evi- 
dence when a point was disputed ; be- 
cause he would at any time rather have 
plain facts than ingenious arguments; and 
if his papers were here, he certainly would 
have advanced evidence to support his view 
of the case. He had heard the arguments 
which had taken place with respect to this 
question, on both sides of the court ; and 
be was not of course unaware of the ob- 
jections started by the directors, as well as 
of those advanced by gentlemen before the 
bar. Great inconvenience, he l)elieved, 
had accrued to the government from the 
state of tlic press in India, when he left 
it; but it was an inconvenience of* its own 
manufacturing. The government created 
tliat inconvenience by identifying itself 
with tbe press. Instead of standing aloof, 
and taking no share in the quarrels of the 
press, as was the case in this country, it 
became a party. Some of their officers 
were connected with newspapers, and wrote 
in tliem. In the course of this party con- 
flict, individuals on both sides were per- 
sonally attacked. The system let loose 
the worst passions of the human heart, 
and he believed had been tlie means of 
ruining the fortune and blighting the 
prospect of several gentlemen. Innocent 
individuals had been suspected of writing 
some of these obnoxious articles ; and, 
when once suspected, they were deemed 
ineligible to hold situations. For his own 
part, ho took in the Calcutta Journal dur- 
ing the whole time he W'as in India, and 
that ho^believed was an oflimce. Many 
persons did not dare to read that publica. 
tion openly, much less to subscribe to it. 
Now, when a great government con- 
descended to make itself a party against 
an individual, whether Mr. Buckingham 
or any one else, it tended to pro. 
duce a very different result from that 
which the stronger party., might have con- 
templated. Though, perhaps, he might 
not approve of every thing that had ap. 
^red in The Calcutta Journal, still lie 
thought that from the time when the Mar- 
4 E 2 quis 
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quis of Hastings removed the restrictions, 
until government became a party against 
the paper, much benefit accrued to the 
public from the manner in which the 
pages of tijat journal were conducted. He 
believed that every literary man who lH*ard 
him would say, that it contained not only 
valuable information, but the ablest ori- 
ginal articles that were to be found in any 
daily journal in Indi-i. It hud been said, 
that so far as the imparting useful infor- 
mation to government was Concerned, 
newspapers were not necessary in India, 
the govern nient, it was asserted, wanted 
no such assistance on any occasion. To 
that position he should give a decided de- 
nial. He thought that government might, 
from time to time, procure a great deal 
of useful information, if a less restricted 
system of publication were allowed. Of 
this truth he could himself adduce more 
than one instance. During the adminis- 
tration of the AJarquis of Hastings, when 
the expedition was httiag out for the Red 
Sea, directions were given to the. marine 
force to seize on an island at the entrance 
of that seuL, for the purpose of preventing 
the pirates, from coming out, if they were 
within it, or of re-entering it slioiild they 
happen to: be absent. Now, if govern- 
ment had possessed that iiifonnntipii 
which he, even when a midshipman, 
could have given, it never would have 
issued such orders. It was, indeed, eje- 
traordinary that government should have 
been ignorant of the situation of this is- 
land. 'ilie passage on one side of it was 
fifteen miles wide, that on the other only 
two miles and a half. In consequence of 
these orders this island was taken posses, 
sion of, and a road cut through it ; but, 
when all Uiis was done, it was found that 
it did not command the passage. It was 
a barren rock, without any sort of accom- 
modation for troops-->not even water. The 
government was put to the expense of hav- 
ing that necessary article conveyed from 
die Arab shore ; and it was kept in a tank 
cut out of the solid rock. Now, had there 
been an open press, through which infor- 
mation might have been promulgated, a 
large sum of nmney would have been 
saved on tins- occasion ; troops certainly 
would not have been sent to tliis place at 
an enormous expense. 'J his circumstance 
he-adduced to shew the ignorance in which 
the government w'as placed in consequence 
of 4he absence of that means, namdy, an 
open press, from which much inforinatioh 
might he derived. In the year 1810, he 
liUnself received orders from the marine 
board at Calcutta, signed by all the com- 
misuqnera in council, directing him to 
proceed to the Straits of Sunda, to look 
out for a rock supposed to be tliere. Noiv 
the rock in question happened to be an i^; 
land of conMdrrable extent and elevation, 
and was to be found in every old Dut^ 


chart. A copy of his inSthictiona was 
warded to the Netherlands govemor.gcne. 
ral at Batavia, to inform him of the object 
which he(Capt. Maxfleld] had in view, 
lest lie sliould imagine that he had entered 
tliosc| seas for the purpose of fanning the 
embeVs of sedition in the Dutch settle- 
ments. The Govenor.gencral, however, 
could not believe that he bad been sent 
out on a wild-goose chase, in search of a 
rock that did not exist, and supposed that 
he really was employed to act as a spy. 
The very orders which he had received 
coniinned this suspicion, and the salute he 
fired was not answered by the Dutch. He 
afterwards understood, from English gen- 
tlemen, that he was considered neither 
more nor less than a spy. Now be con- 
teniUd, that if the government had known 
whether this was an island or a sunken 
rock, they would have avoided so unplea- 
sant an occurrence. The Indian govern- 
ment, so far from placing itself in oppo- 
sition to an individual, should rather have 
encouraged him, if they found his labours 
useful. It might be that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had made himself obnoxious to those 
who were in authority : but even so, it 
was worse than weakness to enter imo a 
contest with him. It was giving him con- 
sequence, and, at the same time, lower- 
ing themselves in the public estimation ; 
to set themselves in array against an indi- 
vidual, and to endeavour to ruin his |)a- 
per, was the most impolitic, as well as 
the most degrading conduct that could be 
imagined. To shew to what an extent 
this feeling w^as carried, he begged leave 
to state a single fact. Captain Ross, the 
Company's surveyor. general, who arriv- 
ed in India just before be (Captain Max- 
field) came away, learned on his arrival 
that a ship had been nearly lost on a rock 
in the Red Sea. Tliat gentleman expressed 
to him his surprise that any ignorance 
should exist with respect to this rock, 
since it hnd been officially noticed by him, 
and he supposed publicity had been given 
to his description of its situation. Ho 
(Captain Maxficld) said, it w'as very pos- 
sible that Captain Ross might have sent 
his communication to the official quarter, 
but that that ^-as insufficient for his pur. 
pose; and he added, that it would be 
better to give publicity to it through the 
Calcutta papers, by which means it was 
likely ro fall into the hands of navigatora. 
who would avoid the danger in future, 
Ttiis appeared to him, and he spoke most 
sincerely, to be the best mode that could 
be adopted. In consequence, Capt. Ross 
sent to Mr. Buckingham, requesting that 
he vi'buld pve publicity to his coininu- 
nfeation in The Calcutta Journal, which 
request was emptied with. And why did 
he ^fcct Mr. Budtingham*s paper ? Be- 
cause it had ten times the circulation Of 
any dtlicr Jouhial In Indian Shortly after 

the 
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the cominiinicatiOQ appeared in The CaU 
cutta Jgwrnali Captain f^s received a 
message from the chief secretary to ge^ 
veriiinent, who expressed to him the 
extreme displeasure of the government at 
his having inserted the article in Mr. 
Buckingham's journal. Good God ! 
were communications of this nature to be 
confined to papers that had no circulation, 
and to be kept out of those tlirough which 
publicity was sure to be eilected? Capt. 
Boss, in consequence of this transaction, 
found it necessary to apologize to the 
government. Now he left the court to 
judge whether this was dignified conduct? 
Was it likely that an officer, who had 
laboured hard in the Company's service 
for years, could have dreamt of giving 
offence by so trifling a proceeding? He 
could have had no fcelipgs of the kind ; 
and, in his opinion, the proceeding on this 
occasion was unjust, undignified, and un- 
called-for. Capt. lloss apologized for 
what he had done; but still he felt that he 
had placed himself inconsiderable jeopardy 
by inserting the notice in that particular 
paper. This was a good anecdote to shew 
the mood and icinper in wliicli the govern- 
ment were acting towards the pr«>ss in 
Calcutta. The gallant Capt. here referred 
to the existence of a fortification, mount- 
ing 100 piepes of artillery ^in the posses- 
sion of a foreign power), which was witliin 
sound of the Company's own guns, and 
of which he believed the government knew 
very little. [We could not catch tlio name 
of the place alluded to, nor what part of 
the Company's territories it adjoined.] Hie 
government might, however, have had the 
means of acquiring information on this 
point, if permission had been given to 
make communications on such subjects in 
the public iiapcrs. Many explanations, 
and perhaps exposures, would, he felt 
assured, be made by individuals, if there 
were less restraint on the Indian press. In 
his opinion, the hc .t of men, possessing 
power, were apt to exerci.se it too often, 
and to abuse it. Now the best possible check 
to that evil was, to let the individual know, 
that tl.H? manner in which he. exercised the 
|)owvr with which be was Invested was 
likely to be made public, and that the im- 
proper exercise of it, when knowm, w'ould 
certainly be corrected ; that alone was a 
sufficient reaspn foe restraining the press 
as little as possible^ TUs would appear 
the more necessary,, when they considered 
what very young men. were appointed 
judges, and raised, to other high and im- 
portant siluations. In saying this, he 
meant not to cast a reflection on those 
individuals ; they were,^ he believed, very 
honottiablc men, and no. penson could 
respect them more than he didy-no person 
thought more highly of/, their abiliiiet. 
But, when he recollect^ . the distance 
thesr weiu removed from the seat of govern- 


ment, when he consider!'^ that they were 
surrounded by crafty native officers, and that 
they had to administer justice to little short 
of 100,060,000 of persons, t6o much pub- 
licity could not, in his opinion, be given 
to the proceedings of the courts over which 
they presided.— (/fear, hear ! ) He thought 
it was a misplaced delicacy, in either the 
Court of Directors or Proprietors, or in 
the Company at large, to feel any concern 
for individuals, be their - rank what it 
might, when any impropriety of conduct 
in their official situations deserved public 
notice. Abuses ought to be exposed 
wherever they were, and this would bo 
most effectually done by the vigilance of 
the press. It w'oiild, perhaps, be argued, 
that there might be secrets in the revenue 
department which it would not be desira- 
ble to let out. He, however, was of opi- 
nion, that there were circumstances in that 
department which should be laid open ; 
and, though the press was muzzled, he 
would bring them into that court. He 
meant to do so from the purest motive— 
that of remedying the evil ; a'nd he believed 
that he should have the aid of the Chair- 
man, and that of many honourable pro- 
prietors, when he introduced the subject. 
He coil Id not, however, for want of docu- 
ments, take up that question at present ; 
and the same objection would apply to bis 
giving an unfirii.shed lecture on the state 
of the police. Tliis was a subject of great 
magnitude, and there w'ore great diffi- 
culties attending it. To remove all the 
evils connected with it would be a work of 
very considerable labour ; but, at the same 
time, a work of such moment, that he 
thought no time ought to be lost in effect- 
ing it. Gentlemen might say, that if the 
press in India were unfettered, it might 
perhaps debate on the utility of the Com- 
pany Itself. But this would be done by 
the press in this country ; and those stric- 
tures would go out to India. If then 
they prevented observations of this kind 
from l^ing made in that country, it was 
only destroying a small portion of those 
powerful engines, whilst they left 1,000 
of them, over which they could not have 
any control, unmuzzled. Under the pre- 
sent system, he must say, that the aliomi- 
nable system of idolatry at Juggernauth 
was not repressed but encouraged ; be 
could prove that it was nurtured and fos- 
tered by the Company; through their 
means the idol was clothed in brocade 
and broadcloth. — {Hear!) He wished, 
in bis heart, that if they could not put 
dow'ii, they at least had no hand in propa.^ 
gating siicli a system of idolatry ; and he 
was sure that it would die a natural death 
but for the fostering care of the Company. 
An hoh. proprietor inquired whether the 
Company derived any revenue from it. 
He believed that they derived from it 
^ 1 (\ 06 D per annum; but, at the 
same 
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same time, they lost in human life about 
£50fiOO per annum. It might be said 
that the Mahometan government allowed 
the same thing; but evea if this were 
admitted, it 'must also be admitted that 
they sent out no pilgrim-hunters ; whilst 
the Company had several hundred of per> 
sons, spread themselves over the coun- 
try to bring the pilgrims to the shrine of 
the idol. ^ On a future day he meant to 
iloticO this subject more particularly, and 
to bring the temple forth in all its defor- 
mity. Another argument of the oppo- 
nents of the press was, that it would 
excite discontent, and, in fact, carry 
rebellion from one end of the country to 
the other. Now assuming that the diilii- 
siou of intelligence M'ould liuve a baneful 
eflcct, this assertion rested on the suppo- 
sition that all their native subjects read the 
newspapers ; now the fact was, that a 
very few, not a ten -thousandth part of 
them did so : besides, most of them owed 
every tiling they had to government, and 
their wish was to stand well in the esti- 
mation of their rulers. In his opinion, 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst the 
tiatives would be ]iroductive of much ad- 
vantage. He recollected a case which 
directly proved this point. It occurred in 
conversing with an intelligent native, on 
thb occasion of an European haying been, 
from W'ant of evidence, or some technical 
flaw in the indictment, acquitted of a 
capital offence ; tliere was, liowever, no 
moral doubt of his guilt. He (Capt. May- 
field) wished to impress on the mind of 
the native, tliat justice, strictly speaking, 
had been done ; and that if the European 
had been convicted of killing a native be 
would liave been hanged. To this he 
replied, “ Surejy no ; they never will 
hang a European for killing a native.** 
Now, he tliought that if there had been 
a more general access to newspapers, the 
native could not have entertained so erro- 
neous an opinion. He conceived that 
the disturbances which had occurred at 
Benares and at Barrackpore might have 
been avoided if tlie press bad been a little 
less restricted. The commotion at Be- 
nares was very near placing tbeir govern- 
ment in a most awkward situation. The 
gallantry of a corps of abnut 200 men 
saved their empire from a great convulsion, 
at least, if not from utter ruin. But how 
much better would it be if government^ 
tlirou^i the medium of die press, were 
made acquainted w’itb the existence of 
dislike and ill-feeling, and the circum- 
Bbinces put of which it arose. 'When 
itidividuals misconducted themselves iii . 
their sTtuatioris,. was it not a principle of 
sbqtid policy tliat their conduct should be 
knoiivii; and yet how could government, 
in many instances, ascertain die fact ex- 
ce^t by meana of die public papers? He 
thoii^^^j^it ihp Marquis of Hastings lunir 
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aelf.was much benefited, by those publica- 
tions. In one instance, the CalaiUa Jour, 
nal exiiosed the pluralities held by a 
gentleman, who had undertaken to per- 
form duties the labours of which were 
more than any human being could undergo. 
This was a service which the press alone 
could execute. He would ask, was not a 
matter like diis a fair subject for comment ? 
No remark had been made on the govern- 
ment ; but a just intimation was given of 
the existence of the fact. -He would now 
adduce anodicr reason why the freedom 
of the press (to a certain extent) would he 
useful. They must be aware that an 
imiiiensc number of English gentlemen 
went out to India as IVee-mariners— they 
went into the interior of the country, and 
some of them he believed did a good deal 
of mischief. He certainly was not about 
to advocate the system of colonization ; 
bc'cause, in his opinion, their first duty was 
to protect the natives of India, and he 
feared that colonization would lead to 
oppression. It was however a fact, that 
ill India a number of Europeans who 
were not anncfl with legal authority, 
assumed a great deal of power. Now the 
natives could not discriminate between 
th(M« who were, and those who were not 
clothed with legal power; but through 
the new'spapers tliey would soon ascertain 
the difference. He once knew a man who 
presided in what he called a court, and 
absolutely decided cases, who W'as not in 
tile Company’s service at all. • If the press 
W’cre not so much restricted, this could not 
have happened. He also recollected an 
instance where an European settled him- 
self us a sort of suttlcr near one of their 
porta, and soon determined to monopolize 
to himself the right of supplying vessels 
with provisions. It might be asked, how 
could he manage this ? did not the natives 
say, you have no right to this monopoly ? 
The fact was, they did not know' but that 
his pretended authority was a just one; 
and they knew not the mode of ascertain, 
the fact. The consequence was, that they 
supplied him with bullocks, Ac. at fifty 
per cent, less than he cliarged ; and he 
most magnaiiimouJy pocketed the affront. 

laugh,) In was unnecessary to say 
that tile government did not countenance 
such proceedings; the fact was, they knew 
nothing about them; and they would 
always continue until the easy moans of 
detecti ng them were afforded . The admi- 
nistration of tlie law was, be must observe, 
extremely unsatisfactory. Was it not most 
tantalizing, when the expenses attending it 
were so great, to tell a poor man, without 
a rupee in bis pocket, that tlie courts were 
open to him ? He recollected persons 
petitioning sone of their courts for a piece 
of ataniped paper on which they wanted to 
state their paiticiilar grievaneds. They 
could iiot proceed iiiilesa their statement 
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oh a Etamp, and they had hot the 
money to pay for it. Was not this a de- 
nial of justice ? Now, if tlio press were 
not tnussled, such an abuse as this could 
not remain unknown. A writer of his 
own had come to him, and begged for a 
piece of stamped paper, on which he W'ant- 
ed to write a petition for anotlier person. 
The ref|ucst was so extraordinary, that he 
at first supposed the man meant to sati- 
rize the government, and he questioned 
him sharply. The man said, “ No, Sir, 
1 mean nothing of the kind. The ])erson 
who has applied to me cannot proceed 
without the stamp, and he has no money to 
purchase it.'* 'I'his point, bethought, would 
be conceded to him by all — namely, that 
the three presidencies should he subjected to 
the same restrictions and regulations. I.et 
it be observed, that he did not wish for the 
unrestrained freedom of the press ; but he 
was certainly anxious for that degree of 
freedom which w'oiild enable individuals to 
point out abuses, for the purpose of their 
correction. One thing he would most 
strenuously ask for, which was, that they 
would at least permit the decisions in the 
zillah courts to he published in the news- 
papers of the difiVrent presidencies. I’his 
permission would go farther towards repres- 
sing injustice than any other mode which 
could lx; devised. 

Ur. GUchrist said, his gallant friend had 
introduced this subject so eloqtiently, so 
distinctly, and at such a length, as to ren. 
der a long sfieech, on his part, quite iin- 
niH:essary. ^I’lie motion had also been se- 
conded, in, he must say, the most noble 
manner, by his hon. friend, Capt. Max- 
field, who told them his story (certainly 
not a short one) in a very clear manner, 
lie wished also to add his testimony to 
that which liad already been given in fa- 
vour of a free press. Not many days ago, 
he had had an opportunity of reading a 
Gazelle published at tlje free port or island 
of Singapore. There was, in that Gazette, 
a paragraph, which appeared to him to 
be most extraordinary, considering the 
place it came from, and the reasoning 
which it contained. Tlie paragraph was 
to this effect It is said that tlie Dutch 
government, in consequence of insnrrcc- 
tions and disturbances in their settlements, 
have absolutely come to the resolution of 
establishing a IVee press, and thus putting 
it in their power to know what is going 
on. in the distant provinces, to learn the 
sentiinenis of the natives, and to take 
measnres to prevent mischief, instead of 
punisliing the perpetrators of it, after it 
has occurred.'* He would now advert to 
an old story, connected with Calcutta, 
which related troth to himself and to the 
Marquis Wellesley. He must first, how- 
ever, observe, that..he owed every tiling he 
possessed to that great man. Had it not 
been for that noble-minded individual, he 


might have died in prison. He was most 
grateful for his kindness ; but bis grati- 
tude was that of a man, not of a spanid, 
Hci would hot, because ho received bene- 
fits'^ throw a veil over actions of which he 
disapproved. He would not do so for any 
mortal alive. Much had been said, witli 
res|icct to the liberty of the press in this 
country. Now, he would contend, that 
there was no such thing as a free press in 
existence. All who wrote for the press 
Were shackled, they were amenable to the 
lawi^ of the country ; and why, lie would 
ask,' should not the people of India be 
placc'd precisely in the same situation ? Mr. 
Hid cy was condemned for jmhlishing a 
libel* against Warren Hastings. The law 
officers did thc-ir duty ; and no rebellion 
occui red either in consequence of the li- 
bel, 'or of the proceedings of government. 
At .a later period, when he was in the 
service of the Company, he had himself a 
paper, which existed at the present time. 
He fneunt the y/wrfrarw, of which he was 
the eclitor. A very extraordinary incident 
occuH ed at that time in England ; and, 
of course, it w'eiit out to India in all the 
Briti^i papers. He thought tliat this w'as 
a fine' opportunity to shew to their native 
suhjedts, that no distance of time, no ex- 
altation of place, could screen a man 
from the penalty w'liich his injustice had 
incurrlxl. They must all, lie believed, 
recollect the story of Governor Wall, 
which' had just reached India at the time 
of wha.’h lie was s]>eaking. About twenty 
yctars ’’before, that Individual had been 
coming ndcr of some place on the coast of 
Africa^ He appeared to have been a dirty 
jobber’ in the stores intended for the men 
under Jliis command. Tliey naturally felt 
sore at Seeing the money which belonged 
to them' put into the pocket of the gover- 
nor, kT d the consequence was, that a 
mutiny took place. A court-inaitial (lie 
believed a drum -head court- inartial) was 
held, ai.ld a number of the men were or- 
dered to be flogged. If he recollected 
rightly; some of them were either flogged 
to dcadh, or w'erc within an inch of pe-, 
ridiing under tlie lash ; and one man (Ucd 
of the ' injuries he had received. Twenty 
years ai'ter this transaction, a person went 
into barber's shop, in London, to be 
shaved; Tlie barber, who, like moist peo- 
ple of< his profession, was rather loqua- 
cious, iuiid to his customer, pointing to a 
child, ** Do you sec that little boy ? lie is' 
the soil of the man who w'as flogged to death 
by Colijnel Wall,** From this apparently 
triviaF incident, the circumstance was 
broitc^d abroad, and he need scarcely a(I(l> 
that frial, sentence, and execution, fol- 
lowed.. Yes, twenty years after tlie com- 
missif m of the foul deed, a Biritisli gover- 
nor d/as ignoniitiiously hanged. lie (Dr. 
Gilchrist) said at the time, ** Here is an 
excellent moral lesson to read to any go- 
vernment 
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veriiment or to any people and he put 
the whole story into his pRper, making 
one or two comments on it. He observed, 
how gratifying it was to reflect on the ad* 
vantages which men enjoyed in living ten- 
der the BritisI) constitution. He pointed 
out the case of Governor Wall as an in- 
stance where justice was done on an in di* 
vidual, notwit};standing the rank he heid ; 
and lie went on to state, that if a govcr nor 
in India behaved in a despotic mantier, 
eitlier to Natives or Europeans, he wd tild 
be brought to justice in England bei ore 
lie went to his long home. He did not 
conceive tliat this paragraph alluded to the 
Marquis Wellesley ; certainly he had no 
intention of making any such allusion.. It 
was, however, sent to the govern^ lent 
house, as the ccnsorsliip was then in bci ng; 
and, wlien tlie sheet u'as returned the 
next morning, lie found that the whole was 
a blank - an hiatus — a pen had been 
scratched over the entire article. ^Vliat 
did he do when he found this immense gap 
in his paper? He was one of those ' who 
took time by the forelock ; and, as hie an- 
ticipated that such an accident might hap- 
pen, he wa.s prepared for it. He had 
something ready to All up the viacant 
space. Whether it was a novel or a ro- 
cnaticis or an article in praise of all .lumcr 
governors, he could not tell ; but in it 
went, and all went on as if nothini : had 
happened. — laueh.) — Now was .iis a 
situation in which Ikitish subjects, q stives 
or otherwise, were to be placed? Were 
Tliey not to be allowed to state the fiic t that 
offenders, however lofty their sitai ition, 
were liable to punishment for theiv^ atro- 
cious acts? He was not the advoiaite for 
an unfettered press in India; liifit he 
thought it ought to be allowed ^ujre as 
here, where they had the provisioi n of the 
six acts lunging over their beads. 

The CSuUrmaHr^* Tlie motion bijfove the 
Court has for its professed objifct * to 
implore the Court of Directors n<« to ex- 
tend this base monopoly* (meaning'ceitain 
regulations of the press) * over tbci mind 
—this curse-^to Bombay.* Now, jif this 
were the sole oliject of the gallant t.-xilonel, 
I tliink he ouf^t to have laid some< proof 
before the Couit, to shew that tlie Directors 
bad such a measure in contemplation. 
But I confess that I have no knoij ’ledge 
myself, nor even a suspicion that the i Court 
of Dir^tors harbour any such intoy ition ; 
and this being tlie case, I think quite 
useless to * implore the Court’ not ^ to do 
that which they have no intention jjwhat. 
ever of doing.— (J/car/) I shall Bisre- 
fore, as one reason for combattin^f j tbU 
motion wiUi a negative, declare that 4lt is 
perfectly unnecessary. It bas certti^bly 
given to the gallant mover and secoed ler, 
and a;]so to Uie learned Doctor, an ofu or- 
tunity of dilating very much on a ety 
of cases wbieh they consider as abus*# in 


pur system, and which, in their ofpihioDf a 
free press would have aifbided tlie adequate 
mmns of preventing. Now I am not dis- 
posed to question the great utility and 
benefit of the press, when conducted with 
decency and discretion: but the lion, 
proprietors themselves have admitted that 
an entirely unrestrained press is not a 
desirable thing in India. — [Col. Stanhi^fe, 
**Not no .'**'1 What arc the tnode.s by wiiich 
the press has been kept within certain 
bounds? The censorship was the first 
check ; and I beg leave to state that the 
censorship was imposed on the press of 
India not from any political feeling, but 
at a period of great and material hazard to 
the security of our empire. — {Ilcnrl) 
At that time the horrid massacre of Mr. 
Cherry at Benares had recently occurred ; 
and there were various articles and obser- 
vations introduced into the newspapers, 
with the view of shewing how easy it would 
be for the natives, if they became dissatis- 
fied with the British government to 
massacre all the Eurojieans in India. — 
{Hear!) It was the publication of such 
opinions as these which were likely to pro- 
mote such enormities, and to shake the 
stabifity of our power in India at (hat 
particular period, that induced the Marquis 
Wellesley to impose the censorship on the 
press. That censorship remained in force 
for a considerable number of years ; and 
I do not mean to say that, in the exenrisc 
of tlie }>ower with which the secretary of 
government was invested as censor, lie 
might not have sometimes used it in a w ay 
that was not perfc*clly judicious. The 
censorship was alxrlislied by the Marquis 
of Hastings; and in lieu of that, aflcr the 
signal disappointment of the expectation of 
a voluntary observance of the rules pro- 
mulgated by Lord Hastings for the go- 
vernment of editors of newspapers) the 
licensing system bad been establisiicd ; 
and 1 should l>e glad to know how we can 
put the press on a restricted footing but 
by one or other of these means.** 

Col. X. tSianhof)e , — “ No person con- 
tends for that. Such a thing as an un- 
restricted press never prevailed in any 
country.** 

The Ckahrmafu^ am not arguing 
against the opinions of the' gallant officer : 
I am arguing against tlie opinions of those 
who seconded and supported this motion, 
and who notwitlisUfiding admit that on 
unrestrained press is not desirable in India. 
It would indeed be most dangerous if no 
restraint of any kind were imposed by 
^vemment on the press. I am difcidedly 
of opinion dial a government like tliat of 
India is incompatible with s/ree and. unre- 
stricted pivs8,(Aear /) and that before, we can 
trust entirety to the safeguard of the law, 
as administered and applied in this cpuii- 
tiy, we must assimilate the whole frame 
of the Indian and EngUdi.governmcnu to 

each 
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each other. If it were ' i^roposed to 

a prp^osh&n 

wd^lpj^ wth pne 9C^r;d tliat'^lic ej^p6|ri- 
mcQt^ iw^ a^s]Lird» b.c^ause a frW prp^'aiid 
V.;. despotic, goYerqmept could not oi&st 
.i,The' argumept will apply as 
welliii t|ie pna case as in the other though 
1 am far, front , tneahing to say that the 
Indiau government is of tlie same despotic 
cliariuitpr . as the. Turkish, gdvernineut, yet 
is it fuU as remote from a r epresentative 
govermneut Ijkc lilngland. It is u|:^n 
tiiese grounds} and because I see no neces- 
sity for. ‘ imploring* ilip court not to do 
that which it has no inteJition of dolng» 
and winch it has not now in its contempla- 
tioUi; that;l consider it a fair and proper 
proceeding to meet this inotion wiili a 
direct , negauve. AVitli respect to the 
.licensing of the press at. Jlombay, that 
power, which alone is competent to give 
viTect to liie.riile aitd regulation proposed, 
has declared that it is not expedient to 
sanction it. 'I'liat q.ucstioii is therefore 
completely disposed of; . 1 however do not 
confess 1 view the subject in the same light 
as tp its inexpediency, for I am of opinion 
with some other gentlemen, that it ismucli 
to be rogrclted that the same system is not 
sul&red to remain in force in all our settle- 
inents, an has been established in Jiengal. 
^(llear/) The rules and regulations 
passed tliere were proposed by the (lovern- 
.ineiit and sanctioned by iiie Supreme 
Court.. They have been appealed against 
in this country, and after the most solemn 
argument, the high Court of Ap|)eal, rh- 
the King in Council, liad declared for 
Uielr legality. This being the case— the 
subject having been socalnilyand niaturely 
considered— it certainly appeal's to me that 
tliis is no good reason for not establishing 
the same regulation at all the presidencies ; 
and J regret that it is not so. Such how- 
ever is the state of the cose, and as such 
we must be content to deal wdtli it. Thu 
press- at Bombay must remain as it is— 
inasmuch as the competent autburitica w ill 
not give effect to those regulations. 'I'hcre 
the matter vests; and tlierefore, as I am 
’ -qintc aatisffed’ that there is not and connot 
be any necessity for imploring the. Court 
of Directorandt to do that which they did 
tidt intend to do; 1 sliali • meet this motion 
with a tiegativei-*— (^frar/) 

■ Coli IJ Stan/u^ meant to reply very 
brf^fly to the observattons of the lion, 
(^airtnflfn ; but in the first place ho lie^ged 
^iirdbn for having inicrn^)ted him. ' The 
Imni" CS^hiitmn’s ar^iimimt prooeeil^ on a 
’ : Ht> ^stetti^ to think - 

tilat a^hir^wna ttiade^ibr-tli^ entire anduiti^ * 
rtsfeted iibehy Wthe pfCM; * NdW ivhai- 
by m 'ti lirestricted pi^sli« idV by 
unt^stlifef^itMilM^? *' There^fcdtild df# ci-^ 
vjiisfeta Bd(4ijeytbe»>fl6 thffrg. ^aU' 
and ligHher - 
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he nor any one else ever argued in favour 
of the establishment of such a free press as 
'the' hdh. Chairman contemplated, in this 
country, much less in Ilindoostan^ Tlie 
^jbdh. Chairman stated that the censorship 
was established in consequence of the hor- 
rid murder of Mr. Cherry, It was a 
most extraordinary thing to say, Uiat be- 
cause an individual was nuirdered it was 
deemed proper to establish a censorship. 

The Omrtmm.r-*.^ I tlid not state any 
such thing, I said that the censorship was 
esUtblished, not in. consequence of that 
murder, but in consccjucnce of mischie- 
vous observations and .statements wliicli 
appeared in the neWspapcis afterwards.** 
( Hear, hair /) 

.Col. L. Stanhope. — “ Wbat was the na- 
ture of those statements? The bon. Cliair- 
inaii bad not proved that there was any 
treason in them. Suppose when IMr. Per- 
ceval was murdercil, that any person, in 
addition to a sUiieineiit of the fact, had 
said, the people arc ready to rise and put 
down thejr oppressors, would that be a 
fair reason for placing reslrlplions on the 
press? ilMt were, then a free prchs could 
newer exist. in any part of tho world ; be- 
cause tbcic was no country in which, from 
time to time, ^;ome of these horrid inun- 
strohities would not .occur. Ke believed 
tho fact was, that the censorship was im- 
posed in qous(>quence of the remarks made 
by Dr. Maclean ; but be would not insist 
on that point; because tlic bun. Cliainnan 
had probably more ibformatiou on the sub- 
ject than be pos^iessed. The hon. Cbair- 
inaii contended that a free press could not 
be suffeixfd ill India. Ami why ? be- 
cause it was a- despotic government. Now, 
lie coutended, that though a freo press 
could not exist under what he called a bad 
despotism,- it was not incomiiatible with a 
mild ond -good one. Tltis he bad proved 
from history. Such w.ts tb.e fact with rc. 
sped to . llindiHiStan, to Prussia under 
Frederick Ukj <aivat, and to Italy under 
the inquisition ; and, thereforey it appeared 
to. hitii, tiiat the argument of tJie hon. 
Cliainnan fell entirely to the ground.'* 
The question was Uien put, and the mo- 
tion w'as iicgatived by a very great ma- 
jority. 

WAR jjKTW’EEN RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

The Chairman . — “ W hen I lie gal hint Co- 
lonel (Stanhope), gave notice of his inten- 
tion to submit a motion to the court, coii- 
nccud with the dispute lietween Russia 
and Persia ; 1 took the lil erty of appeal' 
iiig to him as to tho expediency of enter- 

• tainiiig a question of so very- delicate a 

• nattire, nt a time when this cotmtiry was 
' Cm|dOy ed in • negociktions Oh ' the Subject. 

gallanf coIond+Teceived ihy siigges- 

• • tioiv wntii' poiirtefiV; atid - said, that'hc would 
‘ thno fo t^Iyd«l^^vhct^^^ wrould 
■' {ibrscveVtf 'irt Kis; iiMhtiV 1 have now to 

-4'F • ' ■■■ 
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request that he will signify his deternii- lary to do will he eflTcctod much better l)y 
nation.” Ms Majesty government than by a public 

Colonel L. Stanhope . — “Let the motion discussion in iliis court.”— (Heai* /) 
be read, and I W'ill then state iny inten- . ^ 

tion.” B'JnNINd OF HINDOO WIDOWS. ^ 


The motion was then read as follow's ; ^ 

** 1. 'lliat England, by the treaty of 
Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training a 
portion of Persia's troops to discipline, 
and placing her fortresses and passes in a 
state of defence, has laid that country open 
to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

** That Constantinople, on the Asiatic 
and defenceless side, is thereby endan- 
gered ; and Ib'itisli India, unsupjiortcd by^ 
the talents, the loyalty, and the valour ofc 
colonists, and having no public, could with 
difliculty oppose with her valiant sepoys 
the siniultaneuus, persevering, and wide- 
spreading attack of a swarm of Cossacks, 
Persians, Sieks, Mahruttas, and Rurinesc, 
backed by a small corps of infantry . and 
artillery, which would find magazines, 
fortresses, cannon, and gold on the held of 
their exploits. 

. *'3. That though the conquests of Russia, 
from the germ of improvement contained 
in her institutions, might be advantageous 
to the Asiatic world in its present i)ack- 
ward and stationary condition ; yet, to civi- 
lized Europe it would prove fatal, because 
her governments and society would sink to 
a level With the preponderating power, 
and insure to her a dark futurity. 

** 4. Tliat under these circumstances this 
Court of Proprietors earnestly recoin mends 
the Court of Directors to consult his Ma- 
jesty’s enlightened Ministers as to the mili- 
tary and diplomatic course wliicli, in con- 
cert with France and Austria, tliey should 
pursue to check the march into Persia of 
the hardy soldiers of the good and actiie 
autocrat Nicholas.” 

' Col. X. Stanhope,-^** I have every dis- 
position to listen with courtesy to any sug- 
gestion that falls from the chair; but I 
cannot, unless good reasons arc adduced, 
consent to withdraw a motion on the mere 
plea of courtesy. Still, however, consider- 
ing the high character of Mr. Canning, 
and his perfect knowledge of foreign dip- 
lomacy; and considering also the great 
talents of my friend Mr. M. Kinneir, the 
British envoy at the Persian court; I 
shall, believing the interests of tlie country 
and of the Company to be in the best 
hands, withdraw my motion with great 
pleasure. ” ( Hear / ) 

The CJmrman. — “I return thanks to the 
gallant Col. for tlie courtesy which he has 
shewn on this occasion, and I beg leave to 
assure him, that I would not have maeje 
this suggestion if I did not feci the sqme 
degree of coofidetioe ' the gallant Col, 
Has eiepres^ fq diot.Very able minister^ 
Mr. Caqning. it may W neccs. 


Mr. Poywler rose, and commenced a 
speech upon this subject, which'! was inter- 
rupted by the adjournment of tlife question 
till Wednesday, March 28 ; the Ititeness of 
which ]>eriod prevents our giving a full 
report of the debates on this qiiestiun ; we 
tlieixTore subjoin merely an outline of this 
debate, deferring a complete and connected 
report (as the fairest course) till next 
^ month. 

The lion, proprietor concluded by mov- 
ing— “ That tliis court, taking into consi- 
deration tlie continuance of human sacri- 
fices ill India, is of opinion that, in the 
case of‘ all rites or ceremonies involving tlie 
destruction of life, it is the duty of a pa- 
ternal government to interpose for tiieir 
prevention ; and therefore recommends to 
thellononrable Court of Directors to trans- 
mit such instriiclions to I ndia as that court 
may deem most expedient for accomplish- 
ing this object, consistent witli all practi- 
cable attention to the feelings of the na- 
tives.” 

The motion was seconded by Sir C. 
Forbes. 

Tlie lion. Col. SlatUiopc moved an 
amendment as follows; — “That in die 
opinion of this court, though little has 
hecn done to reform the Hindoo supersti- 
lion, or to convert the natives to Christia- 
nity, the guvernraent of British India lias 
at all times acted upon the philosophical 
principles of unlimited toleration, and ha.s 
thereby secured t!ie good-will of its sub- 
jects ; 

“ That the inhuman custom of burning 
Hindoo w'idows cannot be prevented by 
prohibitory edicts, id est, by force, without 
exciting the discontent of millions, and 
soon or late, provoking religions wars, 
and iiltiinately increasing thc.se frightful 
sacrifices; and 

“ Tliat the only safe means of promot- 
ing among the Hindoos the pure worship 
of God, and of preventing the burning of 
widows, the crushing of victims at Jugger- 
naut, and the drowning of sick persons in 
the Ganges, &c. &c., is to be found in vir- 
tuous education and free discussion, as 
practised under tlic administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings.” 

llie amendment was seconded by Ge- 
neral Thoirnton, 

Tlie Chairmanj conceiving the mbtum 
unnecessary, as it only called upon the 
Court of Directors to do that which they 
were in the habit of doing, moved the fol- 
lowing amcndmeni; That whilst this 
Court deeply deplores the existence of Sut- 
tees and other riteSt .involving iy[ie s^Hfice 
of liiunan life hi India, |t r^opes the 

frailest 
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fullest coiiiiduncc in the anxious disport- 
tiori of the local ^overiiinents to give vflect 
to the instructions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, by adopting, from time to time, sucli 
measures as may be deemed necessary^ for 
xdlectnally and safely accomplishing the 
abolition of those practices. 

“ That this Court firmly relics on the 
earnest solicitude of the Court of Direc- 
tors to follow up so ciesirabie an object, 


with a due regard to the feelings and pre- 
judices of the natives of India.*’ 

The Chair ma Ilf however, subsequently 
withdrew his ainendnient, under an under- 
standing that the original motion did not 
imply that force should he employed to 
abolish the Suttee custom ; and the origi- 
nal motion was carried with only four or 
five dissentient voices, amongst which w as _ 
that of I\Jr, Campbell, the Director. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lords, March 27. 

Cape of Good Hope. — Lord Kenyon pre- 
sented a petition from Mr. V/m. Parker, 
one of the heads of settlers at the Cape of 
Good Hope, complaining of the conduct 
of Col. liird, the late secretary to the co- 
lony ; and stating that he (the petitioner) 
had gone out in 1820, at the head of 280 
men, and had been obliged to return home 
a ruined man, with the loss of *£3,000. 

Earl Bathurst said, that Mr. Parker 
had alrejidy made several representations 
against the government of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and manifold allegations 
against Col. Bird. It appeared, liowcvcr, 
that from the moment of his (Mr. P.*s) 
arrival at the colony, he had commenced 
commenting upon the government, and 
had succeeded in making himself disagree- 
able to the diirercnt colonial ofiicers. The 
rcpresent.'itions of the petitioner had been 
forwarded to the Commission of Inquiry ; 
the commissioners bad made their report, 
and tlicy had rcjjortcd that the allegations 
brought against Col. Bird were without 
foundation. There was another complaint 
against the government, which had also 
been the subject of inquiry with the com- 
missioners, and appeared in their report, 
under the head “ 8tate of Agriculture at 
the Cape.** The fact w'as, as appeared in 
the report, that all that could be made of 
this complaint was, that it had always 
been the policy of that government, since 
1772, to discourage the intercourse be- 
tween the Caffres and the town, and that, 
in carrying this policy into execution, it 
had been found necessary to issue military 
orders. 

The Earl of Caledon defended Col. 
Bird; his Lordship thought the petition 
ou^t to be rejected. 

The Earl of Rosslyn and the Marcjuc^ 
of Lansdowne were of the same opinion. 
Pietition reject^. 

HoatB or Commoks, Feh* 26 . 

Mr. J. Wilm prewnted a petition frojtn 
the city of praying that tbii Houm 


would take measures to put a stop to the 
custom of burning widows in India. 

^farch 21 . 

Sir G. IT. Smytli presented a petition 
from Colchester against the burning of 
w'idows in India. 

Mr. Hart Davis presented a petition 
from the merchants of Bristol, praying 
tlrntthe trade to the East-Indies might be 
thrown open. — Ordered to be printed. 

March 22. 

Muling at Barrnckpoor.’^Mr, Hume 
began his motion on this subject with de- 
tailing the circumstances of the transaction, 
which have been too often before our rea- 
ders to require repetition. After a rela- 
tion of the particulars of the aii'air, the 
lion, member proceeded to say, tliat he 
admitted that when a mutiny broke out in 
a regiment, it was necessary to put it down 
forthwith ; he did not, therefore, complain 
of the putting down this mutiny, but of 
the particular innmier in which it w'as put 
down. He contended that if the com- 
maiider-in- chief had informed the muti- 
neers of the immense force which lie had 
brought w'ilh him from Calcutta, no per- 
sons would have lost their lives, except 
such mutineers as he might have ordered 
for execution, in order to intimidate those 
who survived them. As a proof that he 
was correct in this notion, he referred to 
the notorious fact that these troops had 
never either loaded or fired a musket, or 
exhibited the slightest disposition to resist. 
He had beard that 400 or 500 valuable 
soldiers had lost their lives in that melan- 
choly carnage, and he believed that he 
might say Without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, that full 300 men had perished in it. 
A great degree of uncertainty prevailed as 
to the number of men killed, owing to the 
strict manner in which the Indian press 
had been prohibited from taking any 
notice of the transaction. The hon. mem- 
ber here read a circular letter, which was 
sent by the government to the editors of 
thb different papers in India, forbidding 
them to mention any fact, or to Any^ 
comment upon any fact, connected wim the 
4 F 2 mutiny 
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mutiny nt ]3arrackpoor, until an official 
account ot‘ it liad been published by go- 
vernment. In consequence of limt circu- 
lar, all mention of it in the Indian journals 
\%'as suppressed ; and therefore it was the 
more necessary that the country should 
receive some official information respecting 
it from those who were competent to afford 
it. Thchon. member then adverted to the 
courts-martial subsequently held on the mu- 
tineers and to the dismissal of (he native offi- 
cers by the general order of the dth Novem- 
ber. He believed that that order would have 
bad an effect upon the native army, of 
which it would have been impossible to 
foresee the consequences, li.id not events 
taken a favourable turn for British in- 
terests, both in the west of India aiulelse- 
wliere. He contended that the loss of 
life which had taken place at Ilarrackpoor 
in the first instance, and the indiscrimi- 
nate punishment of the intio<*eiit and 
guilty which had followed in the next, 
rendered an inquiry into tlic whole 
transaction absolutely necessary. He 
was happy to find that the mode in 
which the native troops had been treated, 
had not met (he approbation of either the 
Court of Directors or the Board of Con- 
trol. Report said, that in cotiSGf]uence 
of orders which had been sent from this 
country, the Brahmins, who had been 
sentenced to hard labour on the roads, 
bad been all pardoned. This showed that 
tlie government at home was of opinion 
that blame attached to some one or other 
of the authorities abroad. In the course of 
his speech, thchon. member said he would 
state why he believed the commander-in- 
chief to be the party responsible for this 
lamentable massacre. He formerly thought 
that Lord Amherst, the governor-general, 
was the responsible party; but lie now 
held in his bands a letter from Captain 
Amherst to a Mr. Trow'cr, which induced 
him to change that opinion. In that let- 
ter Captain Amherst stated that his father 
(Lord Amherst) had not sent home the 
report of the military inquiry on the mu- 
tiny at Barrackpoor out of motives of de- 
licacy to Sir E. Baget, wlio, if the matter 
had come before the council, must have 
been made to join in a censure upon him- 
self. It did not appear to him that the fault 
w'as with the Governor-general, but with the 
commandcr-in-chief, Sir E. I’agct, who 
with the best feeling possible iniglit have 
been misled by those from whom be receiv- 
ed iiis information. He concluded by mov- 
ing for ** a copy of a report from Sir E. 
Paget to the Governor-general respecting 
the mutiny at Barrackpoor, and the mea- 
sures taken to suppress it ; as also a copy 
of the general orders of the 4lh of No- 
vember, i«garding the mutiny ; as also an 
account of the number of mutineers tried, 
sentenced, and executed, and of the num- 
ber whose sentence had been commuted to 
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labour on the roads ; .as also a copy of the 
report made by a Court of Inquiry, which 
sat in November, 1824, respecting this 
mutiny, together with a copy of any des- 
patch concerning the orders of the Court 
of Directors to Bengal, respecting the 
mutineers placed on the roads to labour, 
and respecting the native non-conimis- 
sioiicd officers dismisseti by the order of 
4th Novernlier.** 

Mr. C. IV. ir. IVynn olisorved, that the 
hon. member was not quite correct in his 
opinion as to the cause of the mutiny, it 
arose, in a great measure, from the dislike 
which the troops had to march against the 
Burmese, whom tlicy believed to be more 
than mortal. There was no ground of 
complaint as to any want of proper accom- 
iiiodation, since every possible exertion 
had been made to furnish them with the 
usual eonveniencies, and, in fact, 100 bul- 
locks were actually in tlie lines of the 
regiment (47lh) ; that was allowing ten 
bullocks to each company. The hon. 
memlier had said, that if the olKcers had 
gone amongst them and asked what were 
their grievances, and informed them that 
they siioiild have an inquiry, there would 
have been no mutiny — that very thing was 
done, and the very day before the mutiny 
broke out, a court of inquiry was ordered, 
and they were invited to send delegates to 
appear before it; and when they expressed 
a suspicion as to the safety of such dele- 
g.'ites it* they should be sent, Colonel Cart- 
wright offered to remain with them as 
hostage, 'i'he hon. member had repre- 
sented this mutiny ns one of the mildest 
nature, and (hat the troops had merely 
refused to inarch ; but the mutiny was 
much more alarming ; the troops not only 
violently carried away their colours, hut 
forcibly drove their officers from the parade. 
No means were left untried to make the 
insurgents fully sensible of their danger ; 
indeed, delegates from them were actually 
conducted through the lines, and shown 
the extent of the force which was prepared 
to act against them. Could any one say 
bow far such a mutiny, if it had been 
allowed to go on, might have spread? 
The lion, member had not made sufficient 
allowance for the difficult situation of the 
communder-in-chief. Indeed, had that 
gallant officer acted otherwise, he might 
have had to answer for endangering the 
peace of the country ; and ns to the em- 
ployment of artillery, it was much tlie 
most proper and judicious course of sup- 
pressing the mutiny ; nor was the conduct 
of the mutineers so patient as it had been 
represented. When the Royals were ad- 
vancing, the mutineers fired upon them. 
The bon. member had been much misin- 
formed as to the extent of the time taken 
up in suppressing the mutiny, llie fact 
was, that after half an hour not a shot was. 
fired. The loss alsa had been greatly ex- 
aggerated ; 
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aggerated; it did not in reality exceed 
]6() or 180. The report of the Court of 
Inquiry related to various other matters 
besides the mutiny, ivhich were not yet in 
a sufficiently forward state to make public, 
and the publishing them at present might 
only have the eflect of exciting expecta- 
tions which could not be gratified. From 
that report, however, it appeared tliat the 
mutineers had been tried, not by an Eu- 
ropcan court-martial, hut by one composed 
of native officers ; that HO of them had 
been capitally convicted ; it w'as, therefore, 
the opinion of the natives that the troops 
bad not been driven by necessity to mutiny. 
Of the 110 convicted, only Iti had been 
executed ; the remainder liad been sen- 
tenced to work in irons on the roads, which 
]>unishmcnt was by no means an unusual 
punishment, and had been undergone by 
many persons of high caste ; and indeed 
the very first proper opportunity had been 
seized to remit the punishment of these 
last-mentioned persons, not merely in 
compliance with the orders which had been 
sent out from the government here, for 
such remission had been directed before 
those orders had arrived. As to the dis- 
missal of the officers, it was somewhat 
dillicult to imagine that this mutiny could 
have procceiled so far, and spread through 
three regiments, without the officers having 
beard something of it; but if it had done 
so, it at any rate evinced that the officers 
must have been most culpably negligent 
and inattentive to what was going on 
amongst the troops under their command, 
and that confidence could not safely be 
reposed in them. As to the circular which 
liad been sent to the new’spaper editors in 
India, he considered it a highly proper 
one — for every one must lie aware of the 
degree in wiiicli reports arc sometimes 
exaggerated, and it might Iiave happened 
that some one concerned in exciting the 
iTiiitiny iniglil have furnished a highly- 
coloured report of the manner in which it 
had originated, and been suppressed, and 
which might have done incalculable mis- 
chief in that country. He could not see what 
good consequence w'ould result from re- 
viving discussion upon this subject.— 
(Cheers.) I’he stain which the transaction 
in question had cast upon the character of 
the native troops, had already been re- 
moved by their subsequent good conduct. 
They were now perfectly contented j as a 
proof of which he might state, that a great 
number of regiments had voluntarily 
altered the terms of tlicir engagement, in 
order to have an opportunity of extending 
their services beyond the Bengal territo- 
ries. This was a case in which the execu- 
tive government had a right to expect tliat 
a certain degree of confidence should be 
reposed in it.— (£r<?ar .') From tlio rea- 
sons which he had before stated, he con- 
sidered it inexpedient to produce the 


report of the Committee of Inquiry. All 
the other docuinouts, consisting of tlie 
orders of government, had been published 
in the newspapers, and were matters of 
public notoriety. On these grounds he 
felt it his duty to oppose the motion.— 
(Heart hear ! ) 

Sir C. Forbes supported the motion, and 
declared that as long as he held a seat in 
the house he would not cease to urge in- 
quiry into this subject. 

Mr. Hart Davis apprehended great mis- 
chief from this attempt to rip up the sub- 
ject of the mutiny. lie defended the con- 
duct of Sir E. Faget, and asked how the 
hon. member (Mr. llume) would like the 
same sort of scrutiny whicli be employed 
upon tbe political conduct of others, to be 
applied to his own i How would he like 
an inquiry irlo the management of the 
Greek war? {Loud cheers.) How would 
his financial policy bear the test? (Laufr/t- 
tert and cries “ Henry hear J”) 

Col. Davis bore testimony to tbe talents 
and cbaracter of Sir E. Faget, but tbought 
ail inquiry necessary to bis justification. 

Sir II. Vivian contended that the course 
pursued by Sir E. Faget was perfectly cor- 
rect and judicious ; and thougli be was 
quite sure that officer desired to have his 
conduct inquired into, he (Sir II. V.) 
thought that it was highly inexpedient to 
revive such a topic after it had lain dor- 
mant for two years. 

Colonel Lushington observed that tlie 
fact of a most serious and dangerous 
mutiny having existed in the native regi- 
ments at Barrackpoor justified Sir Ed- 
ward Faget in what he did ; and so far 
from thinking him to blame, he considered 
him entitled to great praise, for the promp- 
titude with which he adopted, and the 
firmness with which he carried into execu- 
tion the necessary measures for cneclually 
subduing the mutiny. He (Col. E.) 
lamented as much as any man the number 
of lives that were lost, but no one w'as to 
blame but the Sepoys themselves, by their 
pertinacity. He regretted that such severe 
and unwarraiitablcepithcts, as “ massacre*’ 
and murder’* should have been applied 
to these traniMictioii.s, and he was fully per- 
suaded if those that thought them so, could 
look at them with a military eye, they 
w'ould greatly change their opinion, with- 
out in the least compromising their hu- 
manity. ^yith regard to the dismissal of 
the native officers, when it was recollected 
they all rose from the ranks, and except 
the military rank their commission gave 
them, they had no superior station in 
society above the Sepoys with whom they 
were frequently connected, it was impos- 
sible that, if they did their duty, niutinous 
proceedings could ever reach beyond a 
momentary ebullition. He said this from 
a long and intimate acquaintance with tlio 
native army. He could also say commu- 
tation 
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tation of punishment wan by no means 
unusual. Surely it would be unjust and 
impolitic to have ditrerent degrees and 
modes of punishment for the same olfence 
depending upon the caste of the Sepoy ; 
but the fact was, no such principle was 
acknowledged, and the articles of war for 
the native army made no distinction of 
that nature. If the hon. member who 
brought forward this motion, could have 
satisfied the house that since the mutiny 
the spirit of dlsconteiit Imd increased, and 
that the character of tiic' govcriimcnt had 
grown into disrq^utc with the native po^ 
pulation, then there would have existed 
grounds for the niolioti. lint the very 
reverse was the case. The Bengal army 
was never in a higher state of discipline 
than at present. — (i/cac, hear!) The 
very regiments that were concerned in 
the mutiny liad elfectually redeemed their 
character by their good conduct dining 
the Burmese war. Colours had been 
given, liy orders of the supreme govern • 
ment, to the regiment that Iind lost tlicni 
during the mutiny, for their gallant con- 
duct in Arracan. Where, therefore, could 
the necessity of renewing this painful en- 
quiry ? The errors and abuses tliat may 
have existed, will be rectified by the exe- 
cutive government, and in their hands 
tlicsc papers ought to remain, the publica- 
tion of which from the nattire of the on- 
quiry, W'ould create hcart-hurnings and 
jealousies amongst the ofKcers, and do 
incalculable miscliicf 

Sir Joseph Yorkc said, he had not beard 
any attack upon Sir K. Paget, ivlio had 
only acted as every gallant officer would 
have acted under similar circuni:-*.'no'’s. 
Tiic question w'as, whether certain papers 
should he laid upon the tabic ; this was re- 
fused, because it was said that they would 
implicate other persons. He w'ould ask 
what sort of hold they could have in India, 
when they were told that they must not 
look at this question ? If tlie government 
of India exercised more power than was 
necessary for good government and consis- 
tent with freedom, he hoped that the em- 
pire would be taken out of the liands in 
which it was placed in Lcadenhall-strcet, 
and vested where it ought to be. 

Mr. Forbes spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion, and Sir J. Beresford against it. 

On a division tlic numbers were, ayes 
44 ; noes 176 majority against the mo- 
tion 132. 

March 26. 

Mr.T. F. Buxton gave notice tliat after 
Easter he would bring forward a motion to 
prevent the immolation of Hindoo widows. 

LAW. 

CouAT OF Common Pleas, Feb, 27. 

FaiHic v. ParAier.— This was an action 
brought by the plaintiffs, merchants at Cal- 
cutta, to rjBCOVcr tlie value of a large 


quantity of cottons, shipped from India 
to England by the order of the defendants. 
The fiicts were these ; — l‘hc defendants, 
who wore ship-owners in London, had, 
in the years 1818 and 1819, when trade 
generally was in a state of great depres- 
sion, a number of ships unemployed, and 
being at a loss how to dispose of them, 
among other speculations, sent a ship 
called the ^far^/ Ann to Calcutta, having 
previously written to the plaintiffs, in- 
forming them that they had a vessel which 
they expected would soon arrive in India, 
and desiring tiicm either to obtain freight 
for her to return with, at a stipulated nate 
per ton, or to freight her with Indian pro- 
duce on their own account. Among other 
goods w'hich they wished to be returned 
was the article of cotton, provided it could 
he purchased at a limited price. Soon 
after this ihc Man/ Ann arviyedL laden w ith 
bars of silver, to pay for the goods that 
iniglit be purchased. At this time, how- 
ever, the rate of freight had fallen far be- 
low that which the defendants had directed 
the ship should be returned with, and cot- 
tons had risen in value. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the plaintiffs w'cre ut a loss 
how to act. They could not purchase the 
cotton within the prescribed limits, nor 
could they obtain freight at the rate re- 
quired by the defendants. Thinking, how- 
ever, that they would not like to have the 
vessel returned home in ballast, they de- 
termined to reduce the silver which had 
been sent out into rupees, and to purchase 
cotton and other produce on the most ad- 
vantageous terms that could be obtained. 
The defendants had stipulated that the 
goods should be free on board, except 
the cotton, with regard to which they had 
said nothing, 'fhe plaintiffs purchased a 
quantity at the price named, but the ex- 
penses of putting it on hoard made the 
price something more. The vessel arrived 
in England in May 1819, at which time 
tlie value of cotton was much deteriorated. 
The defendants kept the cotton for about 
six weeks ; they then threw it on the hands 
of the plaintiffs, on the ground that 
had not been purchased witiiin the limits 
prescribed. 

The Lord Chief Justice left it to the 
jury to say whether the plaintiffs had ex- 
ceeded the limits, and whether the de- 
fendants had acquiesced by not throwing 
up the cottons as soon as they arrived. 

The jury were of opinion that the 
plaintiffs had exceeded the limits given 
them, and tliat the defendants not 
acquiesced. They therefore returned their 
verdict for the defendants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SAST-XNDIA DIRECTORSHIP. 

On the 7th of March a ballot was taken 
at tbd East-India House, for the election 
of a Pircctor in the room of Jacob Bosan. 

quet. 
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(jiict, £sq.» who had disqualified. At six 
o’clock the glasses were closed and de. 
livered to the scrutineers, who reported the 
election to have fallen on James Uivett 
Carnac, Ksq. 


MISSION TO MADAGASCAR. 

Dr. Lyall is appointed to proceed to the 
Court of liadama, King of Madagascar, 
in the double capacity of successor to the 
late agent of government, and physician. 
The Doctor’s chief duty will be to see 
that the treaty respecting the abolition of 
tlie slave trade, between England and Ins 
sable Majesty, shall be duly maintained ; 
but he means to devote his leisure to the 
natural history of the island, in which there 
is ample sco|)c for activity and talent. 

niOMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE IHHTISU ARMY 
(serving in the east). 

4rh h.Dr. It. Fawkes to be corn, by niirch., v. 
("iiiinblcton prom. (I Mar. 27) ; O. (Jordon Ui be 
corn, by purcb.. v. Elton prom. (M ilo.) 

LK/i L.Dr. M. .Tones to be corn, by purcb., v. 
Mabon prom. (1 Mar.) 

Vith L.iir, IIos]». jussist. M. J. M. Ross to Iks 
assist. .snr^., v. Moiiatprum. in 14th F. (l.'i Feb.); 
V. H. .Simpson to be corn., v. Here prom. (1 M.ar.) 

1a7 Vixtt. Ca})t. .1. Wctberall to be maj. by nurch., 
V. Hopkins, whoso tirom. has not taken place (1.3 
.lime 2(5); Lieut. .1. bland to be capt. by purcb., 
V. Hai^'ey dec. (12 Feb. 20); Lieut. J. T. Hole- 
brooke, ditto (2 March 2(5) ; LItut. (3. Hell, from 
4.'»tb F., to be licut., v. .T. lVT‘(3re<Tor, who exch. 
(2 Apr. 20) ; Fbis. F. Hoskins to be beut. 1)y purcb., 

V. Hutler prom. (I Feb. 27) ; Ens. II. (ioiu|; lobe 
lieut. by purcb., v. Macjiherson prom. (2d do.); 
Ens. A. II. Montgomery to be lieut., v, Carter 
dec. (IH do.); Ens. C. Curtis to bo licut., v. 
M*(iregor dec. (19 do.) ; Ens. U. J. Hill to be 
lieut., V. 1). (7ainplK‘ll dec. (20 do.) ; Ens. J. Rit- 
chie to be lieut., v. Hray dec. (21 do.); Ens, \V. 

W. Honisby, from :5:5d F., to be lieut. (22d do.) ; 
J. M. Iloss to be ens., v. Montgomery (29 .Ian. 
2(5) ; J. Brown to be ens., v. Cliurcb dec. (12 Feb. 
2(1); H. M. Dalrymple to be ens. by (lurcb., v. 
Hoskins (1 Feb. 27); F. W. 11. Vallance to Iks 
ens., V. Curtis (19 do.) ; \V. Webster to lx? ens., v. 
Hill (20 do.) ; T. J. Furnell lo bceiis., v. (Ritchio 
(21 do.); Ens. W. I). Bedford to be lieut. by 

V urch., V. Maepherson prom. (31Jan. 27); H. A, 
laltou to be ens. by purcb., v. Going prom. (1 
Mar.) ; (3. H. Cathrow to be ens. by purcb., v. 
Bedford (8 do.) 

3d Foot. Maj. A. Cameron, from h.p. n3d F., to 
be maj., v. li. Marlay, who exch. ; Hosp. assist. 
E. Overton to be assist, surg. (both 8 Mar.) 

Hth Foot. Acting Qu. Mast. .SerJ. W. Hornby to 
be qu. mast., v. .Smart, who rets. (1 Feb.) ; Assist, 
surg. R. Croodricb to be surg., v. Trigge dec. ; 
Hosp. assist. T. Spence to be assist, surg., v. 
Goodrich (both 8 do.) ; Ens. W. Curteis to I>e 
lieut. by purcb., v. Eyre prom.; B. W. Sh.aw to 
be ens. by purcb., v. Curteis (l)oth20 Mar.) 

13t/i Foot. IacuU K. Barrett to be capt., v. 
ReaiJ dec. (2.') May 26) ; Ens. R. W. Croker lo be 
lieut., V. Pyne dec. (1 Jan. 2(5) ; Lieut. G. Keir, 
from e7th F., to be licut., v. Barrett (26 May 2(3) ; 
G. J. D. McKenzie to be ens., v. (’roker ; —.Wade 
to be ens., v. Grierson (both 22 Feb. 27). 
lAth )fyot. Assist, surg. J. Mouat, from 16th 
Dr., to be surg., v. T Jackson ret. on h. p. (16 
Feb.) 

\6th Foot. W. Whitaker to be ens.. v. Lane 
prom. (8 Feb.) ; F. Fairhough to be ens. v. Dou- 
glass prom. (2S}d Feb.) 

20IA Foot. Assist, surg. M. Griflith to be surg., 
v. A. Arnot, who rets, on h. p. ; Hosp. assist. J, W. 
Mofikt to be assist surg., v. Griffith prom, (both 
28 Feb.) 

3bth Foot Elis. N. Armstrong to be Iicut.f v. 


M'Leixl res. (I9tb Apr. 26); —Waldron to lie 
eas., V. Armstrong (22 Feb. 2/). 

3Ut Foot. (^u. Mast. SerJ. S. Palmer to be qii. 
mast., V. Waters dec. (8 May 2(5). 

3Hth FmU (^u. Mast. Serj. D. Gould to be qu* 
mast., V. Southall dec. (19 May 26). 

41<fl Foftt. ("apt. C. L. Bell, from n7th F., to be 
maj., V. Chamljers prom, in H7th F. (12 Apr. 26) s 
J. Bayley to be ens., v. Price prom, in 47th F. ; 
Qu. Mast. Serj. W. Randle to be qu. mast., v. 
Smith dec. (both 22 Feb. 27). 

44rA Foot. Lieut. W. U. Scott to Ik* adj., v. 
Glcdstanes dec. (1 Dec. 26). 

45(6 Votit. Lieut. J. M'Grogor. from 1st F., to 
be lieut., V. Bell, who exch. (2 Ai)r. 2(i) ; Lieut. J. 
S. Bnmkefrom h. p., to be lieut., v. R. S. Knox, 
who exch. (22 Fel>. 27) ; Lieut. K. J). Lloyd, from 
R. Stair Corps, to be lieut., v. Grant prom. (1 
Mar.) 

AXithFmt. Pms. C. W Ziihlckc to be lieut., v. 
Read dec. (4 May 26) ; 2d-Lieut. J. Edwards, from 
Ceyl. llegt., to be lieut. by nurch., v. Muttlebury 
prom. (16 Feb. 27) i J- Oamplx;!! to ens., v. 
Zuhickc (22 do.) 

47(6 Font. Ens. J. Lanlner to be lieut., v. Kvf- 
fin app. to 22d F. (12 .Iiily2i"i) ; Ens. A. M. Rtibin- 
son to lie lieut., v. M'Carthy dvc. (12. Dec. 25) ; 
Ens. W. 1). Hcwsnn to be lieut., v. Douglas dec. 
(:.l .Ian. 26) ; Ens. 11. 11. F. (31arke to be lieut., v. 
Frome dec. (1 May 26) ; Ens. H. M'Nally to bo 
licut., V. Miller dec. (20 do.) ; F.ns. It. Price, from 
41st F., to be lieut., v. Murray dec. (2:kl ilo.) ; F. 
(!. Fyers to be ens., v. Lardner (19 Feb. 27); W. 
Hope to be ens., v. Roliinson (20 <lo.) ; W. Wise 
to lie ens. by piivch., v. Clarke (21 do.) ; II. Hut- 
chinson to be ens., v. llewson (22 do.) : LieiK. W. 
D. Deverell to lie adj., v. M'tJarthy dec. (12 Dec. 
26) ; W. F. White to be ens. by purcb., v. M'Nal- 
ly (20 Mar. 27). 

48(6 Fitot. Ens. J. A. Erskine to lie lieut. by 
purcb., V. Weston prom. (1 Feb. 27) ; H. I). Roe- 
buck to be ens. by porch., v. Erskine (22 do.); 
Lieut, J. White, from h. p. York Chasseurs, to be 
lieut., V. Hughe.s prom. (13 Mar.) 

54f/i Foot. IJeut. C. Hill to be capt., v. Burnett 
dec.; Ens. J. B. Dodd to he lieut., v. Fraser dec. 
(Iwth 6 Jan. 2(5) ; Lieut, T. Kennedy, from 67th F., 
to be lieut., v. Hill (1 Apr. 2(5) ; F. J. (.‘hinery to 
be ens. by purcb., v. Burton prom. (13 Feb. 27). 

.6916 Foot. Ens. W. S. Marley to be lieut., v. 
Covtnitry dec. (.30 .Ian. 26.) ; J. Afecklerto be ens., 
V. Harley (22 Feb. 27). 

W^f/t Maj. P. L. Chamlxjrs, from 41st F., 
tob - iv ' .i .!., V. Shaw dec. (12 .Apr. 2(5) ; Ens. 
D. llei j. >; VO lie lieut., v. Doyledec. (5 May 2(5) ; 
Ens. A. (irierson from 1.3th F., to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Doyle, whose prom., by purch., has 
been cancelled (15 fVb. 27) ; Hosp. assist. W. Wal- 
Lacc to lie assist, surg., v. Brown prom, in 45th F. 
(8 Alar.) 

89/6 Foot. Lieut J. L. Kingston, from h.p., to 
be lieut., V. Sutton .apn. to 69th F. (20 Mar.); 
Capt. (’. Dowsoii, from n. p. .6.6th F., to be payin., 
V. AiMlcrson app. to 33tli F. (1 Alar.) 

97^6 Foot. Lieut, T. APDonough, from h.p. 
35th F., to be lieut., v, R. E. Butler, who exch. 
(1 Feb. 27) ; Ens. H. Ilandcock to be lieut. by 

E urch., V. Cheney nrom. ; S. Mansergh to be ens. 
y purch., v. Ilandcock (lioth20 Alar.) 

Cei/lon llfifrt. 2d-Tiieut. H. F. Powell to be 1st- 
lieiit. by purch., v. Reyneprom. (8 Feb.); C. If. 
Roddy to lie 2d-licut. by purch., v. Powell (15 
Fell.) ; Capt. G. Ingham, from h. p. 3d t^eyl. 
Uegl., to be capt., v. Churchill prom, (8 Mar.) ; 
F. It. Na.sh to be 2d-lieut. by purch., v. Powell 
prom. (1 Mar.) 

Brnfct. Br. Alaj. E. Kelly, h. p. 2.3il L.Dr., dem 
adj. gen. to forces serving in Ava, to be licut. coL 
In army (20 May 26). 

The undermentioned cadets of the Hon. E.I. 
Company’s service to have temporary rank as en- 
signs durmg period of their being placeil at Clia- 
Cham, for field Instruction in art of sapping and 
mining: W. E. Baker | C. S. Guthrie; and H. 
Beethon (all 16 Feb.) 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrimh. 

Feb. 27. York, Moncrieff, from Singapore ; and 
FairfleU, Work, from N.S. Wales ; both at Deal, 

—also 
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•»&1so J)i/irfm transport, Etlmonils, from the Mau- 
ritius ami ('ape; at Portsmouth. — 2H. Vrit^ndahip, 
Osl^rnc, from Batavia; off Dover, — also Wood- 
rtiant Leary, from N. S. Wales; at Deal. — March 
1. Alexander, Richardson, from Ceylon and the 
Mauritius; at Deal. — 2. Ceh'n, Sherwood, from 
Batavia; at Milford (bound to London Tho- 
matt Couttx, (.'hrlstie, from (^hina 2^kl Nov. ; Geor- 
guina, Haylctt, from Bengal 20th Sept., and Ma- 
dras loth Oct. ; Coventrif, Purdie, from the Mau- 
ritius and the Cape; and Donca/tltfr, Church, from 
V.D. Land Kth Oct.; all at Cfravcsend.—also ^fa- 
tiida, Butley, from Manilla ; off Dartmouth, — 
also Ihike 'of Lancaster, Ihumey, from Bengal 
10th Nov. ; at I.iverpool.— (5. littid.-m, Cotgravc, 
from Bombay and Cork ; at Deal. — 7* Joseph, 
Christopherson, from Bengal and Oibrnltar; at 
Gravesend, — iilso }hmrp, Biinney, from V.D. Land 
15th Nov. : inM.'irgnte Roads.— H. Abrr/'rondde Ho- 
himon, Innes, from (’hina lyihNov. ; off Ports- 
mouth. — 11. ll.M.S. I .ante, Dobson, from Ma- 
dras and Ceylon ; at PoTtsmouth. — 12. (’irmssian, 
Douthwaitc, from Bengal and Madras 17th Oct. ; 
at Deal. — l:t. ]}nchess of Athol, Dimieli, from 
(^hiiia 2!tth Nov.; llenrirk.shire, Shev>herd, firom 
China liHh Nov. ; AtnUiutn* .lohnson, from Bom- 
Imy; Kliia, Mahon, from Bengal 24th Sept., and 
Madras 20th Oct. ; Clpdr, Munro, from Bengal 
and Madras; Print c Rrt'cot, Richards, from the 
Mauritius; and VoUsta, Robertson, from ditto; 
all at Deal, — also Royal Charlotte, Dudman, from 
Singapore, MaLaeca, and Pemuig; off Hastings ; 
— also Lady Amherst, Lisle, f rom the South Sciis 
and the Mauritius; off Dover. — 14. Cle reland, 
Havilock, from the Mauritius: Java, Driver, 
from China: AwdUarah, Milne, from Bombay 1st 
Oct. : all at Deal. — 19. Lord Ltarthcr, Stewart, 
from China 29th Nov. ; at Deal.— 22. Porr.njnne, 
Laing, from Sirig:rpore Tith Dec.; off Dover. — ^2;u 
EdinhurL'h, Rax, from ('hlua, 29th Nov.; off 
Portland.— 27. Mneqnoen, Walker, from China 
14th Dec.; <»ff Portsmouth, — ,tlso Jlolirar, Smith, 
from .Siugaporc 30th Nov. ; .at Liverptwl. — 23. 
hotly Htdland, Siioll, from Madras IGth Oct. ; off 
Hastings* 

Departures, 

March 11. Tiomha*/, Charitle, for Madras and 
China; from Deal. — 9. Varqaharsnn, (’niick- 
shank, for St. Helena, Penang, Singapore, and 
China ; General Kytlt Nairne, for Madras and 
('hina ; Waterloo, Manning, for ditto; and Albion, 
Chambers, for the Mauritius ; all from Deal.— 1.5. 
St. Dnnid, Richardson, for Bombay; and Mary 
andJane, Matches, for Batavia and Siugaporc; 
both from Deal.— 1(1. Cretan, Gulliver, for Ota- 
heitc and .South Seas ; and Protector, W'augh, for 
Madras and Bengal; both from Deal.— 24. liclioui, 
Talbert, for Bengal; from Deal.— 2.5. Minerva, 
Morris, for Bengal; Orynthia, Hixon, for Bata- 
via and Singapore ; Guildford, Johnson, for N. .S. 
Wales (with convicts): M&livay, Wight, and 
Lany, Lusk, for N. S. Wales and V. D. Land ; and 
Earl of Egrenwnt, Johnson, for the Cape; all 
from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Par Alexander, from Ceylon: Major Somerfield, 
his lady, and 3 children; Mr. Noland, civilian; 
Mr. Moncur, merchant ; Mrs. Bertram and two 
children. 

Per FairficM, from N.S. Walesa Dr. Rac, R.N.; 
Mr. Mills : Mr. De Swinton. 

Per Clyde, from Bengal and Madras: Lieut. Col. 
Hawkins, 2d Madras Kurop. Ilegt. ; Mrs. and Miss 
Hawkins; Capt. Marr, .‘Id Madras N.I.; Mai. 
Bruce, H.M.’8 b7th regt. ; Maj. Wallis, H.M.^s 
46th do. ; Cant. Brooke. H.M.'s 40th do. ; Capt. 
Chadwick, ILM.'s 4.5tli do. ; Lieuts. Scott and Ro- 
bertson, 2d Extra Bengal N.I. ; Lieut. Hope. 57th 
Bengal N.I. ; Lieut. Carr, 11th Madras N.I. ; 
Capt. Tucker, 11th do.; Mr. F. Healey; Dr. 
Beattie ; Master Macqueen.-~(Ens. A. C* Hayes, 
H.M.’s 13th regt., died at the Cape on 6th Dec.) 

Per Diadem tran^rt, from the Mauritius, Ac . : 
Lieut. Drury, U.M., and the Rev. Mr. Allen, late 
of the Owen-Clendower ; Dr. McDonald and fa- 
mily, and Capt. Nicholson and family from the 
Cape; Lieut. Galway from the Mauritius; Lieut. 
Wells of the Bombay Marine; Capt. W. Bour- 
chier, R.N. ; Dr. Fumer ; Mr. Watson, ship- 
owner ; and Lieut. 1. B. Emery, late civil gover- 
nor at the island of Momhass* 


Per Wtiodman, fn^m N.S. Wak?s : Mr. Ebsworth; 
Lieut. HolHartsfm, H.M.’s 92(l4Tegt. ; Dr. .1. Ruther- 
ford, R.N.; Dr. G. Rutheifonl, ditto; Master 
Gillman. 

Per Thomas Contts, from China : R. Campbell* 
Es^., Bengal C.S. ; Capt. Agnew, H.M.’s 4tli 

Per Umr^ana, from Bengal: Rev. S. H. Kcnd- 
lengcn* and lady; ('apt. R. A. Thomas, H.M.’s 
40th lUvt.; Lieut. S. A. Grant, H.M.’s service ; 
I.ient. K 11. Middleton, artillery ; Licuts. Savory, 
Moir, Bamsay, and Cook, Bengal N.I. , Mr. .1. 
Rose, 4th ollircr of the Sir David Scott ; Mr. 11. 
D.nniells, Bengal mod. estab. ; Mrs. Isabella >Vil- 
kinson. and two sons ; Mr. Harrington, civil ser- 
vice; Mrs. ILirrhigton and two sons; Mr. M'Lcod, 
civil service; Capt. M’Kenzie, King’s Royals; .1. 
M'Doriald, Es(i., M.D. ; Lieut. M. iHslop ; Lieut. 
M'Brniso, 9ll» Madras N.I. ; t!:ipt. Moore; Mr. 
Campbell, civil service; Mr. Clarke, Bengal ar- 
tillery; Mr. R. Lovett: Capt. S. Smith, H.M.'s 
3tl regt. 

Per Ahernomlic 2lohinst,n, from (!hina: Mrs. 
Prcsgiave. lady of E. Presgrave, Ksip, acting re- 
shlent at Singapore ; ( 'ai>t. Jiis. Webster, late coin- 
in.ander of tl»e shij) Mary Anne ; P. Aminlndoii, 
Esep, inercliant. ( 'autoii ; two Masters Presgrave; 
two Misses I*resgrave. 

Per Duke of Tjnncantrr, from Bengal : (’apt. 
Aplin, Bengal N.I.; Mrs. Aplin and children; 
r.'ipt. Golflliawke ; Lieuts. Jackson and Gilmore; 
Mr. Phillips; Mrs. Col. Edwards and diildreii; 
two Masters Ronald; Mr. laicas. 

Per lianney, from V. D. I.and : (J. W. Evans, 
Esq.; Mrs. Evans; two M:istcvs Evans; Miss 
Jane Evans; Messrs. J. Blood, (i. Hunt, and (\ 
Seal. 

Per licnvicJtshi re, from China: F. II. Tonne, 
Esq.; I.ieut. Layard ; J. W. Wheeler, K.sq.; Mr. 
John Mead. 

Per Atalanta, from Bombay ; Air. Ag.ar, II. (’.’s 
service; I.ieut Dick; Master Ciinningnam. 

Per FJiza, Mahon, frotn Bengal; Capt. Long 
and I.ieut. Murray, .5!>threg(.; Mrs. Alnrray and 
family; Lieut. Scott, Bengal artilleiy; Mrs. 
FiekCnnd (!hiid; Cajit. Lovelass, Kith Lancers. 

IVr Prince Repent, fvian the Mauritius : Mr 
Dickinson ; (’apt. Dohson ; Mr. AVehb. 

JW Royal Charlotte, from Penang ; Master 
Crawford, nephew of the Resident of Singapore. 
—(I.ieut. Maxwell, H.M.'s 11th L.Drs., tor the 
Cape, died at sea in Nov.) 

Per fjord Lowthvr, from (’hina : Maj. Jas. El- 
der, 1st Bombay regt. ; Lieut. Westby, Queen’s 
Royals ; F.ns. Scriven, 5th Bombay regt. ; Air. J. 
M. Johnston, free mariner. 

Per Circassian, from Bengal: Capt. Barwcll, 
H.M.'s fitb regt.; Lieut. Kingdom, H.M.’s .31 st 
do.; Mr. Kingdom; Ma.ster Bowman.— From 
Ceylon: Dr. Farrell, inspector; Mr. Farrell, civil 
service; I.ieut. Mac Vicar, Ceylon Regt.; Dr. 
Fren and I.ieut. .Sbinnos. H.M.’s 97th regt.; Mrs. 
Walbechoff and four children ; Masters G. Fel- 
iowesand Thos. Mauley.— (Lieut. Mitchell, H.C.’s 
19th regt., from Madras, died at sea on 11th Jan.) 

Per Kdinhnrph, from ('hina; Sir Jas. B. Urms- 
ston, Knt., president of the factory, Canton; 
Rev. H. Harding, chaplain, ditto; (iapt. G. W. 
Bonham, 25th regt. N.I. 

Per Mnequeen, from China: Ja8.'Bathgatc, Esq., 
merchant, Calcutta i Lieut. H. M. Lawrence, Ben- 
gal artillery ; Mrs. Bathgate. 

Per Lady Holland, from Madras and the Cape : 
Alaj. O* Reilly ; Capt. Bcdingfield ; Capt. H. Stone; 
Mrs. Stone; Capt. Hele; Capt. Woodgate and 
eight children 1 Capt. W. B. Rowley; Capt. Wil- 
son ; Mr. Ely ; Mr. Harris; Capt. Pennyfeather, 
late of the FJiza: Mrs. Pennyfeather and two 
children; Capt. and Mrs. Sewell; Colonel Bailey ; 
Dr. Mayne.— ((?ql. P. V. Agnew, his lady, and 3 
children, were jeft at the Cape.) 

Per Padanp, from Padang : the Rev. Chas. 
Evans ; Mrs. Evans ; two Masters and two Misses 
Evans. 


PA98FNOERS TO INDIA. 

Per Vansittart, for BengM: Maj. J. Dunn, 
Company’s service ; Messrs. R. E. Ciinllffe, H. W. 
Dean, and R. H. Myttoo, wziten; Messrs. D. 

Woodburn 
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Woodburn and J. Nettbell, assist, surgs. ; Messrs. 
T. Young« O. Herbert, imd P. M.^n waring, ca- 
dets: Miss K. Shortland ; Rev. H. Mytlon, chap- 
lain; Mrs. Mytton and dnughicr; Mr. J. Kerr, 
veterinary siirg. ; Miss 11. Cunliffc; Mr. M‘Da- 
niell, free-marlner ; R. R. Burrington and J. 
Chambers, frc«! mariners ; C!apt. .Jones in ctiarge 
of recruits ; 50 n.t’.’s recruits; .3 women and J 
children belonging to ditto; native servants, &c. 

Per Cfnirlr/t Groitt, for Bombay: Colonel Frefic- 
rick and lady; LUut. Egclerdtm; Mr. Dewar, 
barrister; Mrs. Dewar aiKt child; Mr. .Spnigue, 
barrister; Messrs. R. J. M. Muspratl P. Scott, 
and E. Stacey, writers ; Messrs. T. 1’arvilton, W. 
J. Hay, F. L. Frederick, W. J. Tudor. .1. Bur- 
nell, R. rlolmes, II, \V. Brett, an<l C. R. Hogg, 
cadets ; Messrs. F. Whitelock and F. .Tones, Bom - 
bay marine; :?0 marine boys for Bomlray: Maj. 
Hunt, Ident. Robinson, and Ensigns \Varion and 
Somers, n.M.’s2d Regt. or Royals; Ca]»t. Parlby, 
Lieut. Ainslie, ami Cornet Ellis, ll.M.’s 4fh L. 
Dr.; ;R.j soldiers, ll.M.’s :>d Royals .ind 4th L.Dr.; 
24 soldiers' wives ; 17 children; native servards. 

Prr littmlMji/, for Ma<iras; Rev. Mr. Rteiikinsop, 
chaidain, and lady ; Mr. and IMrs. Uainvgan .ami 
two daughters, returning to India; Messrs. J. 
Dod, F. M. .Sani)>son, P. E. L. Rickards. N’. 
Wroughton, S. (j. C. Renaird, and.I.E. IMawds- 
ley, cadets; Cant. Cross, ami Ensigns Kerr, Main, 
Going, and l*alnier, ll.M.’s Royals; 2<in men 
ll.M.’s Roy.als ; .Ut soldiers’ wives ; Id childriai. 

Pet- Ftin/tthrirfinn, for St. Helena, Pen.ing, ^c. : 
Mr. R. T. M'ingrove, writer, and ladv, for Pe- 
nang; Mr. C. Maclien/.ie, merchant, for .‘^higa- 
pore ; Miss F. Mackenzie; Mr. .1. Till, writer, 
for St. Helena; Mr. P. V.ille to assist in cul- 
ture of silk at .St. Helena; Mrs. Mu/.ie, his 
housekeeper; .Mr. Jus. Cameron, Company’s g;n- 
dencr; sevenl servants; 2n yirivates ll.C^ s ser- 
vice; (J soldiers’ wivis ; 4 chllilrcii. 

IVc Gmcnil Kf/d, for Madras: Lieut. (?ol. D. 
Foules und't'apt. P. Farquliarson, H.C.’s service ; 
Mr. L. Lucas, his wife, .and sc<e, for Madras; 
Miss .S. A Rridgemaii; ^Ir. J. Hoioe; Mr. C. 
Chester, II.C.'s service ; .Mr. W. r;ovvdi.swell, 
writer; Messis. J. Mernett. D. Pears<m, It. Hen- 
derson, W. \\ yjidliain, Raliingion, J. White- 
lock, J. Hogarth, II. Jenkins, R. Cameron, G. 
Patrifkson, and C. M'illis, csKletd; Capl. May, 
Lieut. M’Leod, and Ens. Wilson, H.M.’s I’st 
Foot; liiruls. Vauehan and Hamiltoti, H.M.’s 
41st Foot: 1, 1 l..:h ; 

245 men of ll.M.’s 1-t, 41st, ami l»!)th Regts. ; 21) 
soldiers’ wives, 1.3 children ; servants, &:c. 

Per Waterloo, for M.'idra.s: Mr. J. A. O.ikfs, 
C.S., and lady; Mrs. Dowson; ('ol. W. C.’laidiam 
and lady; Mrs. Danioll ; Miss Watson; Messrs. 
W. A. fnglis, R. Grote, J. L. Sirange, and G. M. 
Bird, writers; Messrs. G. Haines, W. H. Rickets, 
W. Taylor. W. R. Aiimsley, F. C. Cotton, J. C. 
McPherson, J. K. Mannah, A. Douglas, S. Cuft, 
E. Lawford, P. T. Uirdmore, T. G. L. Lascelles, 
and C. H. Freeman, cadets: Lieut. Col, M*Cas- 
kill, Capt. Daniel, Lieut. Twigg, Ens. Glover, 
Ens. Wilson, Ens. l#ec, Ens. Dew'cs, Assist, surg. 
Carline, and Paymast. Dowson, H.M. '8 89th Foot; 
30(1 men H.M.’s U9th do. ; 30 soldiers’ wives ; 30 
children; native servants, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Marmion, Petrie, from Liverpool to Bcn- 

S il, was totally lost on 15th Feb. m the Bay of 
Iscay (lat. 42 N„ long. 11 W.), having started a 
butt on the larboard bow, and could not be 
stopped. The master, crew, and passengers were 
all saved. The value of the Marmion and her 
cargo is estimated at Iwtwecn i:(i(i,(K)Uund ^‘70,(Hi0. 

The Saraht Tucker, flrom TiOndim to Bombay, 
put into Rio Janeiro 28th Nov., in consequence of 
the crew having mutlncii. Four of them were 
wounded and one afterwards died. She proi^efled 
on her voyage 6th Dec., with a guard of marines 
furnished by the Admiral’s ship. 

The Aurora, from Singapore to Penang, fs lost 
in the Straits of Malacca. 

The Caledonian t Bell, from London to New 
Holland, put into the Cape of Good Hope 26th 
Dec. in consequence of want of water, and insu- 
bordination of part of the crew. 

The Edward Strettell, from Rangoon, was l(rat 
on Pulo Gomez, near Acheen, in November. 
Asiatic Journ,Voh, WYLl, No. 136. 


TheJf'iv/ Packet, from Batavia to Antwerp, was 
totally lost oft’ Flushing on the night of the 2d 
March; the whole of her crew and passengers 
drowned. She had il.oon Iwgs of coft'ce on board. 
She was insured at Lloyd’s. 

The iMirifvn (an American), has been lostolf the 
.Sandwich Islands, on her passage from South Ame- 
rica to (!Jiina. 'I’lie treasure was saved, and safely 
conveyed to Owyhee. 


BIRTHS, JVTARUfAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niiiTiis. 

Jan. 12. At Norton Cottage, Ten'oy, the lady 
of Lieiit. ('olonel Voyle, of a daiighicr. 

Feh.iA. At Clapton, the lady of Capl.T. llavi- 
side, Hon. Comp.my'n servii e.’of a son. 

Miticfi 7. At the Rortory House, Uitton, llu; 
lady of idcut. Col. Connnandanl >Vealy, Bombay 
estahlishmciit, of a daughter. 


IVtAllltlACKS. 

Fr/i. 27. At Hastings, M.ij. J. L. Gale, Bengal 
army, to Isabella, ilau.ghter of the late Arch. 
Douglas, Esq., of Edderstone, Roxhiirghsliire. 

J/tfcc// 12. At Menlo’ Castle, lloralif) NeUo'.i 
Ramsay, Es(i.. ItoTuhay N.I., to Catherine, third 
diUightiT of 'J'hoinas Turner. Cheadlc, SlaflTord- 
sh!re, Esq., and gv.'ind-danghtcr to Sir lohu Blake, 
Menlo’ Castle, crmr.ty (hdway, Ireland. 

1:1. At St. Jauies's,’ M cstminster, .1. >V. E. Bis- 
coe. Esq., of llie Bengal cavalry, to Mary, only 
daughter of tlic late J. Tlarrisi Esq., M.l^., of 
Kingj-ton, Jainaica. 

l.u At Streatham ('’hurch, A. M, Baxter, Esq., 
attonu y-gencTid, Nh w South Walts, to Maria del 
R<is;rri;i (fordtsn, or.iy daughter ol the late R. Gor- 
don, F-q., of .\ercs de la Kronu ra. 

]!». At St. JiMues’s, Wcslndnsler, (;a])t. W. R. 
Rest, of the llou. E. I. Comnmiy’s si 1 vice, ti» 
Frances, second daughter of T. .Sibley, Esq., of 
Luton, Bedfordsliire, 

'JO. At Edinburgh, R. D. Royd, Esq., ofl’aris, 
nephew of \V, Boyd, Esq., M.P., to Eliza, sister to 
1:. B«;yd, iOsq., aamnisoiouei of revenue at Cey- 
lon. 


DVATIIS. 

Jfm.2. At sea, on the passage from Chin.a, Mr. 
>V. HiM-rod, .3d oHicerof the II.C.’s ship Dtiehem 
of Athol. 

Feh. i>. .\t Wells, Somersetshire, Arch. Chris- 
tie, Esq., lute brevet major, 6tli Foot. 

9. At Hounslow, John Bnrrowes, son of H. C. 
Sanneman, Esq., 11th R( yal Hussars. 

1.3. At Yair, in Selkirkshire, Alex. Pringle, 
Esq., formerly of the Madras civil service. 

25. At Alierdeen, Capt. J. W. Reid, lialf-pay 
48th Foot, in his 58th year. 

27. At Norton Cottage, Tenby, Margaret Emily, 
sixth daughter of Lieut. Colonel and Mrs. Voyle, 
aged four years and four months. 

March 2. At East Cottage. Bexley Heath, the 
lady of I- lcut. Col. J. Hickes, of the Hon. E. L 
Company’s service. 

8. At Dover, Capt. Elsden, of the ship 

•10. At D.alkeith, C.apt. Jas. Fraser, aged 81. 
Capt. F. was one of the few officers who survived 
the memorable siege of Mangalore, in the East- 
Indies, in 1783. 

— At Hath, Mrs. Hiinn, mother of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, in her 81st year. 

1.3. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Swinton, relict of the 
Late Arch. Swinton, Esq., formerly of the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service. 

14. The Rev. R. .Tohnson, rector of the parishes 
of St. Antholin’s and St. .John Raptist, and for- 
merly chaplain of the colony of New South Wales, 

At Plymouth Anchorage, Mr. G. T. Calvely, 
2d officer or the H.C.’s shit> Wnterlott. 

25. At Enfield; in his 79th year. Sir Nathaniel 
Dance, Knt., ftwrrerly a comniander in the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service. 

Lately, AtSlaten Island, New York, Dr. C. K. 
Bruce, late of Calcutta. 

4 G 
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oouns UKt’LAREl) FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale !) April-^Promta 6 Jii/y. 
t'ompanjf's and Licensed—lndlRO, 

The Court of Directors have given Notice, that 
the Warehouse Rent on Sov, in lieu of 2d. per 
Chest per Week till the Prompt Day, and after- 
wards Id. per lot per week if divided, will be 
charged as follows In Chests containiug Soy in 
^®11 jaw or bottles, 2d. per chest per week— In 
Jars, Tubs, or small Casks, if not exceeding 8 
galls, id. each Jar, &c. per week ; above 2 and not 
excelling Ifl galls.. Id. each ditto per week ; above 
f 15 galls., 2d. each ditto per week— In Half-hogs- 
heads, ,3d. each per week — In Hogsheads, (W. each 
Mr week — 111 Pijiesor Leaguers, Ijr. each per week. 
The above Rates will apply to all Soy now in the 


Company’s Warehouses.— The charge for manage- 
ment will < ' 


t continue as before, viz. £s. per cent. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGOES of the Thonuu Coutts, Abertiwdbie 
Robinson, Beruickshire, DucIum of Athol, Java, 
Lord Lowther, Edinburgh, and Maegueen, from 
China, and the Ctrenssian and £/(ca, from Ben- 
gal. 

Tea— Sugar. 

I*rivate-Trade and PriviZege.— Teas— China Raw 
Silk— China Silks— Piece Goods— Nankeens— Ele- 

C ‘ nt’s Teeth— Coral Reads— Glass Bugles— Bam- 
Canca— Floor Mats— Wine— Madeirar-Sherry. 


» if 



lllilj Ji li 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of ihe Season lS2G-ti7, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c.. 
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[April, 1827. 


PRICE 

ZAST-IKDXA PRODUCE. 

£. «. (f. 

Cofffee. Java cwt 2 8 0 — 

Cheribon • 2 8 0 — 

Sumatra 2 3 0 — 

— — Bourbon • • . 

Mocha 3 0 0 — 

Cotton, Surat* lb 0 0 5 — 

Madras 0 0 fi -- 

— — Bengal 0 0 5 — 

Bourbon 0 0 9 — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 16 0 0 — 

AmiiseecU. Star 3 10 0 

Borax, Refined 2 4 0 — 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 2 6 0 — 

Camphire 9 5 0 — 

Cardamoms, Malabar* ^Ib 0 7 0 — 

— - Ceylon 0 I 0 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 8 13 0 

— — Lignea 5 10 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 1 0 — 

China Root cwt. 1 10 o — 

Coculus Indicus 3 0 0 — - 

Dragon's Blood 6 0 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 3 0 0 — 

— Arabic 2 0 0 — 

— — Assafeetida 6 0 0 — 

— — Benjamin 3 0 0 — 

— Animi 3 10 0 — 

Gainbogium 19 0 0 — 

Myrrh 4 0 0 — 

— — Olibanum 2 5 0 — 

Kino 14 0 0 — 

Lac Lake lb 0 1 t) 

Dye 0 4 4 — 

Shell cwt. 2 U» 0 — 

Stick 2 0 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 0 — 

Oil, Cassia o*. 0 0 5 — 

Cinnamon 0 9 0 — 

— - Cloves lb 0 1 0 

Mace 0 0 3 

— Nutmegs 0 2 0 — 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 — 

Senna lb 0 0 9 — 

Turmeric, Java • ■ • cwt. 14 0 — 

Bengal 1 S 0 — 

China 1 10 0 — 

Galls, ill Sorts 4 0 0 — 


CURRENT, Mar. 27- 

£. «. (t. 

Galls, Blue 5 0 0 

£. ». d Indigo, Blue and Violet lb -0 13 2 

3 0 0 Purple and Violet 0 12 6 

2 iV A Extra fine Violet ■ * * * 011 9 

2 6 0 Violet 0 9 6 

Violet and Copper *090 

fi 0 0 ■— Fine Copper 0 10 0 

0 0 6 Copper; ; « 8 9 

() I) g Consuming sorts • • • - 0 7 0 

0 0 6 Benares and Oude • * * - 0 5 G 

h 1 o Low and bad Oude 0 3 0 

— Madras 0 0 9 

91 0 0 Do. mid. ord. and bad 0 .5 0 

Rice, Bengal White* • * ■ cwt. 0 14 6 

2 6 0 Patna 0 18 0 

2 7 A .Safflower 2 0 0 

10 0 0 Sa^o* . 0 15 0 

0 II 0 Saltpetre 1 3 0 

0 14 Silk, Bengal *Skein lb 0 8 1 

Novi 0 12 7 

fi 0 0 Ditto White 0 11 0 

0 1 10 China 0 15 9 

2 0 0 Spices, Cinnamon lb 0 3 3 

3 10 0 Cloves 0 2 6 

24 0 0 Macc 0 4 0 

5 0 0 Nutmegs 0 3 6 

3 10 0 (Jinger cwt. 0 Ifi 0 

8 0 0 Pepper, Black lb 0 0 4 

50 0 0 White 0 3 0 

8 0 0 Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 13 0 

22 0 0 Siam and China 1 12 0 

8 0 0 Maiiritius 1 fi 0 

4 15 0 Tea, Boliea lb 0 1 .5 

16 0 0 Congou 0 2 3 

StHU-lmng 

0 4 8 Cainpoi 

5 0 0 - Twankay 0 2 10 

3 0 0 Pekoe 0 4 1 

j 0 0 — ^ Hyson Skin 0 2 9 

0 0 6 Hyson 0 4 7 

0 12 0 Voung Hyson 0 4 3 

— — 0«inpowdt*r 

Tortolaeshell 1 14 0 

0 3 0 Wood, .Sanders Red **tonl0 0 0 

^ g 0 AUSTllAMAN 1>K01)UCE. 

3 3 0 Oil, .Southern ton 30 0 0 

0 2 0 — - Sperm «7 0 0 

1 14 0 Head Matter ^5 0 0 

1 10 0 Wool lb 0 2 0 

2 2 0 W’oo*l, IDiteGum ton 0 7 10 

4 10 0 Cedar 0 0 4 


3 0 
6 0 


1 19 0 

2 0 0 
1 19 0 
0 2 1 
0 3 5 


0 3 9 
0 4 2 

0 4 7 
0 5 4 


— 2 10 0 


0 5 0 
' 0 8 10 
0 0 5 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 

From the 2Qth of February to the 25th of March 1827. 


1 

Bank 

Stock. 

3PT.Ct. 

Red. 

SPr.Ct. 

Consols. 


3iPr.Ct.|N4Pr.C. 
Red. Ann. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

('onsols, 
for Acc. 

26 

2071208 

834 I 

88i 7-8 



894 7-8 ■ 


4 


2454 

52 54p 

; >3 35p 

829 

83 


206 

834 4 

82i 
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90 

894 4 

974 
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19 1-16 11-16 
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33 34p 
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— 
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— 1 
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ON SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 


[Conduded from p,452.'\ 


In proceeding towards the south of the peninsula, and especially the 
districts on the coast of Malabar, the picture of eastern slavery assumes 
darker and more forbidding colours than it wears in the other parts of India. 
The least favourable account of the slavery of Southern India is found in the 
work of Hr. F. Buchanan,* and could we be well assured that it was perfectly 
accurate, and that during the interval which has elapsed since his visit 
(which, it should be recollected, is nearly thirty years) no ameliorations have 
taken place, we should be greatly shocked at the condition of Indian slavery 
in that part of Hindustan, though far from disposed to assimilate it, as Dr. 
Buchanan docs, to that of the negroes in the West-Indies, who seem in his 
opinion to be in a preferable state ! 

The slaves of Malabar, Dr. Buchanan tells us, arc the absolute property of 
their devarus, or lords, and may be employed in any work their masters 
please. They are not attached to the soil, but may be sold or transferred in 
any manner the owner thinks fit, except that a husband and wife cannot be 
sold separately. The right to the children of these slaves depends upon the 
customs of the caste to which the slave belongs, for even these poor creatures 
have all the pride of caste, and a Churman or Polian slave would be defiled 
by the touch of one of the Parian tribe. The master is bound to give the 
slave a certain allowance of provisions, which is a miserable pittance, and 
would be inadequate to support them^' but that the slaves on each estate get a 
twenty-first part of the gross produce of the rice, as an encouragement to 
industr3\ 

There are three modes of transferring slaves ; 1st, by jenum or sale ; a 

young 


, * Journey through Mysore, dec. passim. 
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young mail with his wife sells for from £G. 4s. to £7- 8^*^ by canum^ or 
mortgage of the slave’s labour; the proprietor receives a loan of about two- 
thirds of the value of the slave, and a small quantity of rice annually, to shew 
that his property in the slave still exists, and he may redeem the pledge when- 
ever he pleases ; the lender mean time has the labour of the slave by way^^' 
interest, and if the slave dies, the borrower supplies another : 3d. patom,^ 
rent ; in this case the master gives the slaves to another man, who maintains 
them, and pays about 4s. per annum for a man, and half that sum for a 
woman. “ These two tenures,” observes Dr. Buchanan,** are utterly abominable; 
for the person who exacts the labour and furnishes the subsistence of the slave, 
is directly interested to increase the former and diminish the latter as much as 
possible. In fact, the slaves are very severely treated, and their diminutive 
stature and squalid appearance shew evidently a want of adequate nourish- 
ment. There can be no comparison between their condition and that of the 
slaves in the West-India islands, except that in Malabar there are a sufficient 
number of females, who are allowed to marry any person of the same caste 
with themselves, and whose labour is always exacted by their husband's 
master ; the master of the girl having no authority over her so long as she 
lives with another man’s slavc.”f 

Dr. Buchanan seems to have entirely overlooked all the objectionable features 
of West-Indiaii slavery, not one of which is to be found in the society he visited. 
The Eastern slave is not an alien to the soil ; his physical aspect does not 
expose him to his master’s contempt ; there is no slave mart, no slave dealer, 
no overseer or gang-master, no cart-whip, in the slave system of Southern 
India ; above all, the slave and the master arc subject to the same laws, for 
the Company’s courts would make no distinction whatever between the Polian 
and the Brahmin, the Parian and the Nair. The evidence of one would be 
taken with as much readiness as that of another; and the murder of a slave, 
instead of being punished, as in some parts of the West, when Dr. Buchanan 
wrote, by a paltry fine, would be expiated in India only by death, whether 
the victim was bond or free. The Indian slave, moreover, has a share in the 
produce of his labour. 

If the slaves in Malabar are in a w'orse condition than the negroes in the 
West-Indies, what are we to think of that of the hired labourers ? In the 
northern part of Malabar, Dr. Buchanan tells us, the panicars, or hired men, 
wl^o are generally Nairs, Moplays and Tiars, work from morning to noon, 
when they are allowed an hour for their breakfast ; they then work until 
evening, and all night they watch the crops ! For this service they are given 
a hut, a piece of cloth twice a year, from 2s. 3ld. to 4s. 7d. annually 
for oil and salt, and a daily allowance of rice, which is larger than that 
given to the slaves. If the panicar is indebted to his master (and half of 
them are in that predicament) stoppages are made, and they arc not allowed to 
change their employer. They are frequently Hogged ; and Dr. B. observes that 
as their masters are not obliged to provide for them in old age or during 
famine, ** they seem to be in a worse condition than the slavcs.”:|: 

The real state of the slaves in Southern India is of the more importance 
from the large proportion which the servile class bears to the free population, 
according to the same writer. In Canara, out of a population of 1^3,000, no 
less than 16,000 are represented to be slaves ; in another province the same 

number 

* In other parts of Malabar the price is considerably less. 

t Journey. &c. vol. ii. p. .VO. t P* 
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number of slaves is given to a population of 106,000, and in another to 
146,000. 

We have little doubt that the statements of Dr, Buchanan are somewhat 
exaggerated ; and we must bear in mind that his journey took place soon after 
l^fee wars in the Mysore, which had disorganized the country, then recently sub- 
(Ped, and probably multiplied the voluntary as well as involuntary slaves. 

That slavery in Southern India is more general and more systematic than in 
Bengal there cannot, however, be any doubt: it is a fact attested by many 
witnesses of indisputable vcracit}^ In an able minute of the Madras Board 
of Revenue, in 1818,* it is stated, that in Malabar and Canara, the inferior 
laud-owner is generally the personal slave of the proprietor of the land, and is 
sold and mortgaged by him independently of his lands. These slaves, be- 
longing to the most depraved class of Hindus, generally outcasts, usually 
reside in the outskirts of the villages, receiving from their employers little 
more than food, with a scanty supply of raiment. In some provinces (as in 
the Tamil country) these domestic slaves arc adscripli glchcc^ and may even 
claim mernhsy or hereditary private property, in the incidents of their villeinage; 
but in Malabar and Canara, though it is not the landlord’s interest to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, yet they dispose of the increasing stock; and 
their power to dispose of all their slaves, independently of their lands, seems 
undisputed. 

Further and more detailed evidence touching the state of slavery in Southern 
India was elicited by a remarkable circumstance. In 1819 one of the judges 
of circuit in JVIidabar reported to the Court of Adawlut the fact of the seizure 
of some slaves, by distraint upon their master, who were sold by public 
auction, to defray arrears of revenue due to the Government. A fact so 
startling as this induced the Governor in Council to institute strict inquiries 
into the system of slavery in the provinces sidyect to the Madras government, 
and the several collect{)rs were directed by the Board of Revenue to report 
fully on the state of slavery in their respective districts. It appears from the 
voluminous reports of these officers that J)r. Buchanan was much deceived as 
to the actual condition of the slaves in the South. The majority of the col- 
lectors decidedly impugn his representations, and exhibit a picture of this 
unhappy relation in fur less odious colours. It appears from their statements 
that the principal slave districts in Southern India are those of Arcot, Madura, 
Canara, Coimbatore, Tinncvelly, Tricliinopoly, Malabar, Wynaiid, Tanjore, 
and Chingleput ; one of the authorities represents the number of the slaves 
in Malabar and Canara alone at 180,000, which is so extravagantly large that 
we conclude he has blended all the servile classes together. 

This investigation was attended with beneficial eftects. The Board of 
Revenue took into immediate consideration certain propositions for the pre- 
sent amelioration and gradual emancipation of this unhappy class ; and they 
observe in their report, that a regulation ought to be published to prevent 
the further extension of slavery ; that the further purchase of free females as 
slaves should be declared invalid and illegal, and all children subsequently 
born of slaves should be declared free. They also suggested that slaves should 
have power to purchase their liberty at the price for which it was forfeited ; 
and that such as were attached to lands, or estates which may escheat to 
government should be liberated. 

Wc are not cognizant of what has since been done by the Madras Govern- 
ment 
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In this matter; but wc have not the least scruple’in believing that, with the 
disposition which that government evinced to check slavery, aided by the 
antipathy entertained by the tribunals and by the executive officers of the 
government towards the hateful relation, that it must have been materially 
ameliorated, and that the numbers subject to its bonds must have been greatly 
diminished. ? 

To obviate a misapprehension into which some persons have fallen and may 
still fall, it should be observed that sugar is not cultivated in the Southern 
provinces: rice and other grain, which are easily taised, constitute the chief 
agricultural ])roducts in the slave districts. 

Such then is the state of slavery in Hindustan, or at least under our two 
principal presidencies, for we have not the means of knowing its extent and 
character in the provinces under the Bombay Government. The writer we 
have quoted in an early part of this article observes : 

Hindustan is now thrown upon its actual stock, and the number of slaves can hence- 
forth only he kept up by the multiplication of the race amongst themselves, and pur- 
chase amongst the people of the country : the latter must become rare in proportion as 
the means of subsistence abound, and on the demand for free labour, co-extensive 
with extended cultivation and commerce ; the former is therefore tlie only means to be 
relied on, and this will scarcely be equal to counteract the natural waste of life in a 
servile station, and the manumission of slaves by tlic piety and indulgence of their 
owners. Personal regard must frequently prompt emancipation, and both the Hindu 
and Molximmcdan codes recommend it as an act of religion. Persons in reduced cir- 
cumstancGS, unable to keep a number of slaves, prefer emancipating to selling them ; 
for having been held a psirt of the family, it is regarded as highly disreputable to Oder 
them for sale.* 

In Ceylon wc meet, indeed, with slavery : but this curse seems to have been 
inflicted upon the population by the European invaders of the island. From 
the testimony of the ancient Romans, who undoubtedly had some intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with Ceylon, and probably a settlement there, we learn 
that slaves were not found in it at that period. In Taprobana, says Pliny ,f 
servum nemini; and there exists no direct proofs, J wc believe, to contradict 
this assertion. It is said that Gautama, the last Buddh, sold his children into 
slavery to expiate a certain crime. But if Europe introduced the bane, it has 
also furnished the antidote. By the strenuous and judicious endeavours of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, late Chief Justice of Ceylon (whose many services to 
that island are stamped upon the grateful minds of the Cingalese, and deserve 
more applause in this country than the unobtrusive character of their author 
has procured for him) the gradual extinction of slavery was effectually pro- 
vided for. The importation of slaves was forbidden ; the purchase of a slave 
by a British European in the service of government freed the individual ipso 
facto : and at length the Dutch slave-holders (many of whom were reduced 
to such straits that they depended for subsistence upon the hire of their slaves, 
and to whom such a sacrifice was therefore severe) were prevailed upon (to use 
their own words) to disencumber themselves, as far as possible, of that 
unnatural character of being proprietors of human beings.’* At a general 
meeting of the owners of slaves, it was agreed, that all children born of slaves, 
after the 10th day of August 1816, should be free, and should be educated and 
maintained by the owners of their parents till the age of fourteen. 

By 

« Oriental Mag. No. Vll, p. 121. f Nar. HUt. lib. vi, c. 24. Ed. Hard. 

i We say direct prooft, because it Would be impossible to deny that there arc presumptions adverse to 
the assertion. 
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By tlic efforts of the late Sir Stamford Raffles, of Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
other public functionaries, the blot of slavery which other European nations 
had introduced at Bcncoolen, Saint Helena,^ and Malacca, is gradually dis- 
appearing. 

At the Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope, slavery, not of an eastern 
but of a western eharacter, subsists, nor is there any provision made for 
its annihilation, beyond the interdiction of further supply, as in the Ameri- 
can islands. The close resemblance which the slavery of the Mauritius bears 
to that in the West-Indies, has, in fact, entitled that island to participate in 
the privileges conceded to our western colonics, from which the other portions 
of our eastern territory arc debarred : so that it would really seem as if our 
Legislature granted a premium upon negro slavery ! 

We think it unnecessary to bestow more than a cursory glance upon the 
condition of slavery in the other eastern countries, of whose institutions it 
forms, almost without exception, a constituent part. 

In Burinah, Siam, and the Indo-Chinese countries generally, slavery, from 
vjirious causes, prevails to a considerable degree. A fruitful and legitimate 
source of bondage amongst these nations is war. Captives arc enslaved for 
ever as a matter of course, and most of the public works are performed (es- 
pecially in Siam) by captives, who labour, like the convicts of European 
nations, in chains. The utility of this institution has naturally led to the 
extension of the practice; and it has been one object of the late mission of 
Capt. Burney to the Siamese court to put a stop to the practice of kidnapping 
on the frontiers of the (now) British possessions which adjoin those of Siam, 
and a prodigious number of unhappy creatures have been liberated by his in^ 
terposition. According to Mr. Finlayson,f debtors in Siam arc reduced to 
slavery, if they have not the means of satisfying the demands of their credi- 
tors. Dr. Leyden tells us that the ruling race in Siam call themselves 
which signifies free^vien.f 

The familiarity which Europeans in general have with the idea of a regu- 
larly graduated scale in society, prevents them from recollecting that eastern 
despotism recognizes no intermediate ranks between master and servant, or 
to use an apter expression, slave. In the extensive countries where the Ara- 
bic and its cognate dialects are spoken, the term gholaum, or slave^ is used as 
humble servant with us, excc|)t that in the latter case it is always complimen- 
tary; whereas in the former, so far from being invariably a mere afiectation of 
humility, the epithet is often a designation which denotes the exact condition 
of the speaker. Even in China, the Tartar statesmen in writing to the Em- 
peror, use the phrase noo-tsacy that is slave (or possessed of no better abilities 
and qualifications than a slave) for the pronoun /. 

The subject of slavery in China demands, however, some particular notice. 
According to Chinese authors, crime was the origin of slavery in China ; the 
slaves of the present day are descended from the criminals of antiquity. “ In 
ancient times,” says Chow-le, ** men and women who committed crimes be* 
came the property of government, and were made slaves. Ke-tsze was made 
a slave ; he having affected madness, was therefore thus degraded.” The same 
cause continues to consign persons to bondage. The existing government 
frequently sentences even light offenders to slavery : criminals are often given 

as 


* About a year ago. the proprietors of slaves in St. Helena offered to cinandiuitc their slaves at once, 
provided an equivalent were given to them by the Company, 

t Mission to Siam and Hue, p. 157 . ? Asiat. lies. vol. x. p. 241 
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as slaves to the soldiery. But human beings may now be purchased into 
slavery, in China, though it is stated that the term noo, or slave ^ is not 
applicable by law to such as are bought with money : a very judicious distinc- 
tion, considering the causes of this odious transfer, which generally proceeds 
from destitution. The poor often sell themselves or their children into 
slavery : in times of scarcity a lad may be bought for the value of half a 
dollar. Household female servants in China are mostly slaves.* 

The laws against slaves are severe : according to the Ta-tsing-letMe^ all 
male or female slaves who use abusive language to the head of the family 
shall be strangled ; all slaves who strike the head of the family, whether they 
be principals or accomplices (in insubordination), shall every one be decapi- 
tated ; all slaves and hired labourers who debauch their master’s wife or 
daughters, shall every one be decapitated without respite.” 

Such is the law : but it would appear that Chinese slaves arc treated le- 
niently. The writers of China inculcate this as a duty. “ Slaves and ser- 
vants,” says ail ancient author, — use them with indulgence. Wives are 
exhorted to treat with clemency slaves, both men and women.” In the 
Chinese scale of virtues and vices, to take slaves and at every frivolous ofibnee 
to scold them vehemently, is rated as one fault for every fit of scolding ; to 
refuse the ransom of male and female slaves, is rated at fifty faults; to ob- 
serve they are ill and not to relievo them, but to require severe labour as 
usual from them, is set down at one hundred faiilts.f 

We here bring our review of the subject of eastern slavery to a close. It 
will be seen that the relation, odious as it ap[)eftrs to us, was engrafted u[)on 
the institutions of oriental nations at a very early period of society, to which 
it was adapted ; that it has been diffused, in process of time, throughout the 
whole eastern world, acquiring peculiarities of character, in regard to its 
causes and its cfiects, according to the various habits of the respective people 
which recognized the relation ; and it will also, it is hoped, be seen that 
in origin, in character, anil in every essential circumstance, it is altogether 
dissimilar to what is termed iiegro-slavcry, the shocking cliBractcristics of 
which it would be perhaps invidious, and is certainly needless to particularize. 

That slavery is a disgusting institution must be admitted on all hands; but 
it is by an analysis of its actual nature, not by the mere term, that we should 
be governed in speaking of it, wheresoever we find it. What is the condition 
of convicts transported for life to our settlements in Australasia, but a species 
of slavery ? they are the properly of government, the produce of their labour 
is not their own, but their master’s ; they arc farmed out to individuals, like 
cattle ; and they have not the power of redeeming themselves. Yet the voice 
of humanity has never protested against this species of bondage ; on the 
contrary, it is strenuously raised in recommendation of it, as a merciful sub- 
stitute for the sacrifice of human life. 

Nor must we suppose that slavery is without its advantages, its benefits, to 
the enslaved person, particularly in the East, A Hindu, who would coldly see 
his free fellow-creature starve without extending the hand of charity towards 
him, is interested in sustaining his slave, and can be compelled by law to do 
it. What are the terrors of perpetual slavery compared with the horrors of 
a dearth in India, where the lower classes have no chattels, clothes, and other 
articles of trifling value, by the sale of which the labourers of England can 

protract 

* Cream, in the Chinese 1aiiguagc« lias a name which is compounded of tiavc, because it attends upon 
tea ! This circumstance shows the domestic nature of C.'hincbe slavery, 
t Dr. Morrison’s Diet, in rad, Nau. 
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protract the approach of want in times of scarcity, which, when it comes, 
only drives them to a workhouse — an establishment unknown in Hindustan ? 
Far- be it from us to palliate slavery ; it ought to be abolished, as soon as 
practicable, by every Christian ruler ; but our object is to urge that the term is 
improperly calculated to include Ihingt essentially different. 

That slavery has its fascinations amongst Europeans subject to it, even in 
modern times, is demonstrated in the elaborate rejmrt of Mr. Jacob.* In 
Poland, the peasants, who are slaves, by the constitution, of 1791, were 
enfranchised. But the peasants viewed this boon at first with great distrust ; 
they were “ alarmed by the apprehension that in age or sickness, or other 
incapacity, they should be abandoned by their lords, and left to perish in want.” 
Mr. Jacob adds : “ though no longer slaves, the condition of the peasants is 
but little practically improved by the change that has been made in their con- 
dition. When a transfer is made, either by testament or conveyance, the 
persons of the peasants are not, indeed, expressly conveyed, but their services 
are, and in many instances are the most valuable part of the property.” 

♦ Report on the Trade in Com, &c. of tlie North of Europe; 


SUTTEES. 

Tq the Editor of the xUialic Joiimnl, 

Sir : In your brief sketch of the proceedings at the East-India House dis- 
cussion of the 28th March last, your reporter* has inadvertently conveyed the 
impression that a statement was given by myself, and those gentlemen who 
(with me) advocated the suppression of human sacrifices in India, that the 
resolution which wc proposed did not contemplate the employment of com- 
pulsory measures in any future instance. 

Such a pledge undoubtedly was required by the Hon. Chairman, in the first 
instance; but, upon his receiving an assurance that, although we were 
unfeignedly opposed to the employment of force, at the present time, as 
believing it wholly unnecessary, it was impossible that we could come under 
any pledge for the future, the hon. Chairman withdrew the amendment 
which he had proposed, and the original resolution was adopted in its 
stead. 

The necessity of our having pursued the course in question will be obvious 
to you, on considering that the equivocal nature of the condition proposed 
could not but preclude a compliance with it, inasmuch as some persons 
might consider as “ the employment of force,” the half-yearly attendance 
of the military at Saiigor, under which, the sacrifice of children there has 
been notoriously prevented, from the administration of Marquess Wellesley 
down to the present time ; a measure, the wisdom and expediency of which 
can no longer admit of doubt in any quarter. 

I have, &c. 

John Poynoer. 

New bridge Street^ \*ith April 1827* 

• The sketch was not drawn up by our reporter ; so that the inadvertency must be attributed to us. 
We are bound to say, however, that our impression, and that of others present at the debate, was that 
the pledge was given. This, we. now conclude, must be a mistake.— |C<f. 
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GREEK AFFAIRS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 

Sm As you have occasionally bestowed some attention upon Greek 
affairs, you will not perhaps refuse a place to this letter. 

I cannot conceal my astonishment that the subject of the first Greek loan 
should be suffered to sleep after the disclosures which have been made, and 
that the Greek Committee at large should not think it incumbent upon them 
to institute a thorough investigation into it. Enough has been published to 
show a prima fade case of shameful misconduct; pnd the apathy of the 
committee, so far from resigning to exclusive odium (if such be their inten- 
tion) those whose names have been connected with the imputed misconduct, 
is calculated to lead jealous-minded men to suspect that the imputation is 
more generally applicable. Setting aside the claims which the bondholders 
and the unfortunate Greeks have upon all who have acted .as committee-men, 
a regard for truth, for justice, for their own character, ought to have long 
ago stimulated some of the members to activity. 

The chief object of this letter is, to make a strong appeal to these backward 
members to come forward, and if the public mind is deluded, and the con- 
duct of the commissioners has not been culpable, to show it ; or, if they 
deserve censure, to state what steps have been taken to repair the effects of 
such misconduct. 

The public know not who were the active members of the Greek committee. 
I find, in the notablcr article on Greek affairs published in the West- 
minster RevieiVf for July 1826, that an important communication was made 
to the Greek government, on the 12th June 1824, in the form of a remon- 
strance. As such a measure was not probably adopted without the concur- 
rence of all the effective members, we may assume, I think, that most of 
them signed the document. The copy of it, in the Review, bears the follow- 
ing names: Mr, Hume, M.P. (in the chair); Lord Milton, M.P.; Mr. John 
Cam Hobhouse, M.P.; Col. Rob. L. Dundas; Col. Leslie Grove Jones; Mr. 
John Williams, M.P. ; Col. Davies, M.P. ; Col. J. Young ; Lieut. Gen. Robt. 
Long ; Mr. C. B. Sheridan ; Dr. John B. Gilchrist ; Mr. J. S. Buckingham ; 
CapL G, H, Dundas, R,N. ; Mr. H. L, Bulwer ; Mr. John Wilks ; Mr. John 
Smith, M.P. ; and Mr. John Bowring. 

Amongst these, are individuals who talk and write, till the public are 
sickened and disgusted, upon imaginary wrongs, and fictitious cases of mis- 
management, yet maintain an obstinate reserve upon a glaring case of political 
injustice, respecting which the public would be very glad to listen to them. 
Has Mr. Buckingham in his Oriental Herald, or Dr. Gilchrist in his speeches 
and voluminous writings, so much as touched upon this topic, notwithstand- 
ing the imputations against their colleagues, if not against themselves ? Are 
they content that men should say of them, in the language of Persius, that 
they point at holes in other people’s coats, whilst their own or their com- 
rades’ garments are in tatters ?* 

My des^R, Mr. Editor, is not to bring accusation against any one, but to 
call upon some candid member of the Greek committee, to disclose what he 
ought to know respecting a matter of which the public are improperly kept 
in ignorance. 

Your’s, Aristides. 

* If oiir^CprFesiKnideiit refers to the following passage In Persius. his paraphrase Is rather free : 

. Ut nemo in seJMstentatde/ti’endere, nemo : 

Sed praced&iti spectatur tuantim tergo /—Ed. 
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GREAT BUCHARIA, OR BOKHARA. 

The Russians are the only people of Europe whose intercourse with the 
states of Upper Asia has afforded the means of obtaining an accurate account 
of the geography and modern hiatoiy of those countries; amongst which 
Great Bucharia, or Bokhara, is perhaps, on many accounts, one of the most 
interesting. In a preceding volume of this journal * we inserted an historical 
sketch of the sovereigns of this state, given in a Russian periodical work, 
called the AnaUky Veslnik, or Asiatic Courier; and we add the following 
geogra[)hical and statistical details, respecting its actual condition and limits, 
from the same source. j* 

Bokhara is surrounded by chains of mountains : on the north-cast is the 
Kara-Tag (black mountain); and on the west, is the Ak-Tag (white moun- 
tain}; the former is a branch of the lofty mountains of Tibet; and the latter 
proceeds from the Balkan range, a prolongation of the Caucasus. Several 
other mountains, sc|)aratcd from the principal branches, penetrate even into 
the interior of Bokliara ; such are the Karnab, between Baganz and Kermin, 
from the top of which flow several streams, which irrigate a well cultivated 
country; the Gargan, between Kermin and Nour-At ; the Hazeni-Nour, 
where is to be seen the tomb of an individual esteemed by the Bokharians as 
a saint ; the Kara-Tesse, near the Oroiitcs on the side of Samarcand, and 
upon the summit of which is a fort. All these mountains arc situated to the 
eastward and south-eastward of Bokhara: to the west of Dijak extends a 
long chain, and to the north-west are mounts Kiifguis, Assouman, Rizman, 
Nerdran, and Ourmitaueh, near the town of Jarza, 

The sandy tract, called Kizil-Kouma (red sands), which commences at the 
desert of the Kirgheez Kaissaks, extends over a vast space between the rivers 
Zer-Efshan and Syr, westward of Bokhara, almost to the chain of the Kara- 
Tag. These sands have been probably formed from time immemorial by the 
fall and decomposition of the mountains of stone. 

There is in Bokhara but a single lake known of any remarkable dimensions ; 
this is the Kara-Koul, or black lake, near the town so named. It was formerly 
connected with the river Syr, and its waters were so abundant that it over- 
flowed the environs : but in the course of time it has been separated from that 
river, and it now communicates with the Zer-Efshan. 

The principal rivers of Bokhara are the following: — 1st. The Amou-Daria, 
formerly the Oxus, or Jihoon. It derives its source from the district of 
Serguei-Sougnau, a day’s journey from Mount Kiani-Lal (mine of rubies), and 
receives the waters of six rivers ; the Bedak-Khan, the Derviz, the Hingvab, 
the Valia, the Karategan, and the Hissan,j: all of which are formed, in a great 
measure, by the melting of snow. This river discharges itself into the sea of 
Aral by tw'o arms known by the names of the great and little Amou-Daria. 
Its breadth in Bokhara is nearly a verst, or farsang of the country. Its 
current is gentle, its banks sandy, but well-wooded. 3d. The Syr Daria (red 
river), formerly the Jaxartes, or Sihoon, comes from the mountains called 
Beloor-Tag, and after receiving the waters of a great number of streams, dis- 
charges itself into the sea of Aral by three branches, which form three 
separate rivers, named the Syr, the Kouban, and the Yana. The current of this 

river 

« Asiat, Journ. vol. xxil, p. 305. An nccount of Bokhara, the capital, from an Indian paper, may 
be Been In the same volume, p. 26^. 

t Bum* Vniver, of Paria. Jan. 1027. No. 03. p. 105. 

^ The names of these rivers do not correspond with those in our maps. 

Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. VAT, 4 I 
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rirer is rapid ; its breadth and its depth are equal to those of the Ural. It 
has been supposed, from the accounts of ancient geographers, that the two 
rivers now spoken of at one time discharged themselves into the Caspian sea, 
and that their present course has been the result of extraordinary labour, or 
of an earthquake, which, by elevating the land at their embouchures, created the 
sea of Aral itself, of which the ancients bad no idea. But it is more probable 
that the sea was formed by the more elevated waters of a part of the Caspian 
sea. 3d. The Zer-Efshan (river of gold), anciently the Polytinietus, springs 
from a chain of mountains situated to the eastward of Samarcand, and passes 
near that city, as well as Degboud, Miankal, Katc-Kourgan, Katarji, Pana- 
guenda, Kerrain, and Zia-Voudin, traversing then the districts of Vagantz, 
Guizdovan, Vardantz, and Sultanabad ; it forms the river of Vafkand, which 
is lost in the canals cut for the purpose of irrigating the villages of Ramitan, 
Zendami, and Vafkand. It there receives the name of the Uooab, or double 
river,— the Shroud and Iloudi-istm-Bokhara ; for it is divided into two 
branches, whereof one waters the environs of Bokhara, and the other falls 
into lake Kara-Koul. 

The possessions of the Khan of Bokhara, Emir Hyder Einir-ul-Moumanin, 
consist of the following : 

Bokhara, the capital, situated in a vast plain, on a canal, called Zekh-Kan, 
which communicates with the Shroud, one of the branches of the Zer-Efshan. 
It is surrounded with a wall, containing twelve gates, defended on each side 
by round towers. The wall is of earth and clay, except the gates and towers, 
which are built of brick. .Bokhara is a handsome city, containing as many as 
360 mosques, all constructed of brick. Each mosque has its iman or moollah, 
and also a crier to call the people to prayers. There are likewise seventy-five 
madrissas, or schools, built of stone; one of them was erected at the cost of 
the Empress Catherine II, by the exertions of Ir Nazar Maxioutof, ambassa- 
dor from the Khan of Bokhara to St. Petersburgh, in 1779. The number 
of moollahs, or priests, amounts to 2,000, and that of the students to 
4,560. 

The streets of Bokhara are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved. The houses are 
of clay. The whole city is divided into 400 quarters, containing fifty houses, 
each including three families. If we reckon four individuals of both sexes in 
each family, the population of Bokhara will consist of 240,000 inhabitants ; 
and if we add to this number the moollahs and students, as well as more than 
1,500 men dispersed in the caravans, and 1,200 Jews, the population will amount 
to 249,250 souls. 

The palace of the khan, by reason of its antiquity, is one of the most 
remarkable monuments in Bokhara. It is erected upon a small eminence in a 
place known by the name of Rignastan, that is, Sandy, and surrounded by a 
high wall. It has only a single gate, flanked with towers fifteen sagenas high. 
It is alleged that it W'as built about ten centuries ago by order of Khan Kizil- 
arslan (red lion). Opposite to the palace are the only public place and the 
only two markets in the city. This place contains also two madrissas and 
two mosques, of which one called Merzedi-Keian, or the great mosque, erected 
under the same khan, is reckoned to be the most ancient in all Bokhara. 
Kizil-arslan Khan also built, they say, a tower of stone, thirty sagenas in 
height which bears the name of Menar, or Mirgarab ; this is the finest build- 
ing in' the city. 

The towns which, are in the vicinity of Bokhara, and belong to the Khan, 
are, Ist, Peikend, situated on one of the arms of the river Zer-Efshan, five 

farsangs 
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fiirsangs and a half from Bokhara, and one farsang from the ancient city of 
that name; it forms alone an entire district; its inhabitants, at the season of 
the north winds, suffer much from the vast quantity of sand which fills the 
air : 2d, Abguiri-Cuhir*Abar, together with Shagri-Islam, may be considered 
to form part of Bokhara ; the chief portion of their territory belongs to the 
Khan’s treasury ; the soil yields abundance of cotton : 3, llamitan is rich in 
herbs: Zendami includes lands farmed out to individuals for a very small 
tribute ; this sort of possessions is called Guiraji : Vafkand and Pirmessa com- 
pose a district of themselves : the soil is fertile, and produces an abundance 
of a plant named rouien^ which afibrds a scarlet colour, yielding to the sovereign 
an annual revenue of 1,600 roubles: Vardanzi and Sultanabad constitute a 
district composed almost wholly of Guiraji ; the latter abounds in pasturage ; 
Guizdovan is not so much a town as the surname of another : Karakoul, 
situated upon the lake of that name : Vaganzi is farmed out by the crown to 
private persons ; its meadows are rich in grass. 

The dependencies of Bokhara are, 1st, Shinhi, Cahir-Jivum, and Kalti, 
which extend from the bridge of Minster Kassim, built on the Zer-Efshan, to 
the town of Aderkhai-Bokhara : 2d, Shindahi, Roudi-Bokhara, and Houdi- 
Shekhr, situated to the north of Bokhara, from Kioushi-Mesir to Soiilakian ; 
at Roudi-Shekhr is a spot named Gourboun, which is considered as the 
nursery of all the fruit trees dispersed throughout Bokhara: 3d, Jeroubi- 
Roudi-Shekhr, to the south of Bokhara. 

The dependencies of Miano-Kalai are, 1st, Kerminah, watered by four 
streams, two called Migni, and two called Joui-Kanini ; there arc no habita- 
tions to be seen in the environs of the former, which the Karakalpaks and 
other Tartar tribes have chosen for the scene of their nomade life; there is to 
be seen there, also, the fortress of Yani-Kourgan, belonging to the Topshee 
Bashee (chief of the artillery) : 2d, Zai-Biden, a cantonment peopled by Usbegs, 
and comprehending the fortresses of Katc-Kourgan, Katarji, Penshinbah, and 
Ourgunj, inliabited by genuine Bokharians, or Tajiks, who speak Persian; 
the other inhabitants of Bokhara derive their names from the place where they 
arc settled, and the mountaineers arc called Sakhrans. 

The places situated to the eastward of Bokhara, and subject to it, are, 1st, 
Karshi, or Naksheb, a large fortified town on the Karta, one of the branches 
of the river Sarsab; it is inhabited by Usbegs and Tajiks, and includes within 
its district Meimcnck, Kassan, and Khoja-Mourabek ; 2d, Gouzar, a tolerably 
large and strong town : 3d, Shirabad : 4th, Chizak : 5th, Mitanah : 6th, 
Ourmitanch and Jarza. 

To the west of Bokhara is Ourti, a fortified town, having its own chief; 
dependent upon it are, 1st, Guijikanet, consisting of several villages which 
furnish salt to the seven districts of Bokhara : 2d, llji, a dependency of Ourti- 
Garaj. The commandant of Ourti receives for his revenue that of the four 
ferries across the Amou, the amount of which is 24,000 roubles. 

The places situated on the left bank of the Amou subject to Bokhara are, 1st, 
Karshi, inhabited, chiefly, by nomade Toorkomans, a very considerable num- 
ber of whom have settled upon the right bank of the Amou, in the villages of 
Beshir, Mekn, Bourdalik, Koutnim, Pervend, and Asaekiz ; the Toorkomans 
pay 80,000 roubles a year to the Khan of Bokhara, for permission to drink of 
the waters of the Amou ; but the Nomade tribes of Talars are exempt from this 
tribute: 2d, Charjoui, a large town, surrounded by walls, inhabited by the 
same people : 3d, Marvah, which has two chiefs and a garrison of 1,000 men, 
half of whom are displaced every three months by troops sent from Bokhara . 

4 12 one 
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one of the chiefs is an Usbeg, the other a Calmuck j they receive every three 
months 1,000 ducats of Bokhara under the title of emoluments.* 

The population of the state of Bokhara is principally composed of Usbegs, 
Toorkotnans, and indigenous Bokharians or Tajiks. The latter are the most 
ancient race, and were established in the country under Shah Jemshed of 
Persia. But the Tajiks are only those Bokharians who dwell in towns ; those 
of the desert bear the name of lliauts, or noniade Turks. The Usbegs 
derive their origin from one Khosref Khan, who wandered with his son, 
Usbeg Khan, in the deserts of the great Kirghecz horde, between Siberia and 
China. They gained the supremacy over ail the Usbeg tribes placed since the 
time of Genghis Khan in the steppes of the horde called Deshti Kipchaks ; 
but under Bayan Kouli Khan, chief of the Bokharians, and father of Tamer- 
lane, a descendant of Genghis Khan, part of the Usbegs voluntarily migrated 
to Bokhara ; the remainder were carried thither by Toorkc-Begadir, one of the 
officers of Bayan ; Kouli Khan and all of them abjured idolatry in order to 
embrace Mohammedanism. At present the Usbegs dwell to the eastward of 
Bokhara ; they pass the summer under their tents, and the winter in their 
towns and villages. They are distributed into ninety-two tribes, the most 
considerable of which are these: the Kaman-Bavourds, the Kara-Mbngols 
(from which tribe the present Khan of Bokhara derives his origin) the Tok- 
Mongols, and the Ak-Mongols. It is said that by taking an individual from 
each family, an army of 100,000 Usbegs might be raised. 

There are, moreover, in the dependant provinces of Bokhara, o,000 Arab 
families (white), about 1,000 Afghans in the service of the Khan, and as many 
as 40,000 Persian (</«. Russian ?) slaves. The Jews have been long established 
in this country : independently of women and children, there are of this nation 
500 at Bokhara, fifty at Saniarcand, and twenty at Hissar, They are divided 
into four classes, for the collection of the capitation tax ; the first class pays 
nine roubles sixty copeks every three months ; the second, four roub. eighty 
cop,; the third, two roub. forty cop. They are exempt from every other 
contribution, besides the customs on the transit of merchandize. 

To the number of the inhabitants of Bokhara must also be added 1,000 
Tartar refugees from the Russian frontiers. There were at one time 2,000 ; 
but half that number took advantage of the amnesty granted iii the manifesto 
of 1815, and hastened back to their native country. 

* There are in Bokhara about 200 Indians of Sakarpour and Scind, as 
well as fifty Sikhs of Moultan and the provinces of the Punjab, who have 
conic to follow commercial pursuits. One of the caravanserais and covered 
markets is constantly occupied by mcrdiaiits of one or other of these two 
people, who arc distinguished from each otlier, by the former painting theiu- 
selves between the eye-brows and shaving the head, preserving only a lock of 
hair on each side of the temples ; whilst the other cut neither their hair nor 
their nails. 

According to the confession of the Bokharians themselves, their trade with 
Russia is very advantageous, and much more important than that which they 
carry on with any other country; for it is from Russia alone that they receive 
a considerable quantity of gold and silver iu exchange for their goods, besides 
cochineal and blue, which are indispensable articles for dyeing their stuffs. 
The Russians furnish them also with eider-down, copper in leaf, and plates of 

the 

* ThSir-fdllowft a statistical tabic of the population, productlonsi and revenue of Bokhara, but it is 
loo Imiwfcct to be of use, or to supi»ly new iiifomriation. 
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the thickness of n finger, iron in bars and sheets, steel, and cast iron. Besides 
cotton, the Bokharians send to Russia manufactured articles of all kinds. 
Cashmere shawls, Iamb-skins, rhubarb and fruits. Like the Jews, they travel 
to Cashgar and other Bokharian towns, where they exchange their lamb-skins 
for the silk stuffs, cotton and porcelain of China, tea and rhubarb. 

Nearly all the cotton which the Bokharians send to Russia they obtain from 
Sar.sab. It sells in Bokhara for fourteen roubles the poud; and once con- 
veyed beyond the frontiers it is worth as much as forty roubles. It is in the 
same city that the Jew merchants and Bokharians exchange cotton and rice 
for women’s stockings and the native-made shawls from the price of seven to 
eight roubles. The best come from Sumarcand, and those of inferior quality 
from Sarsab. The two latter sort cost seventy roubles the poud, and one hundred 
and ten roubles when brought to Russia. The cotton of Mianka, as well as 
the inferior sort from Samarcand, is purchased on the spot for from forty-five 
to fifty-five roubles, and pays about eighty roubles duty. The low qualities, 
called Sandar and Mezdivany cost upon the sfiot from forty to forty-five 
roubles, and fetch in Russia from sixty to seventy. 

A considerable quantity of silk is raised in Bokhara ; the inhabitants of a 
great nuinber of towns and villages are employed in bringing up the worms 
which yield it. The total quantity of silk produced amounts to 470 ponds : 
for 30,000 batman of unbleached silk yield 300,000 lbs of pure silk, and when 
it is washed in water, there remains but the lOtli part (?) or 18,780 lbs. 
equivalent to 1,870 batmen, or 4t»9i pouds.^ 

All the productions of Bokhara are sold by the batman of weight, of eight 
pouds; but the batman of silk is only ten lbs. The lowest price of un- 
bleached silk is thirteen paper roubles per eight batman or twenty lbs. ; and 
the highest is sixteen roubles per batman. The batman of wrought silk sells 
fot twelve or thirteen ducats of Bokhara, or from 192 to 208 paper roubles.f 
The number of cattle is very considerable in Bokhara ; for besides camels, 
horses, and oxen, there arc many sheep, especially amongst the Usbegs and 
Toorkomans ; the Bokharians make an advantageous branch of commerce of 
sheep. Of all the inhabitants of Bokhara, the Usbegs are those who possess 
the greatest nuinber of horses. 

The weights and measures of Bokhara arc as follow : — 


The batman equal to 8 pouds 

Nainsar equal to 

,.10 lbs. 

Half batman 

1. . *. 4 

Charak 

.. 5 

Dclsar 

.... 2 

Nam sail 

H 

Pendsar 

1.... 1 

Nainsnumsah 

4 

Derandsar 

^ 

Pendiiiiskal 

..30 zolotniks. 


Bokharian merchandize is sold by the arshcen of the country (bez), which 
is equal to a half sagena ; those goods which come from Russia are measured 
by the Russian arshcen. 

There are three sorts of coin current in Bokhara : the ducat of gold or tilla 
(fifteen paper roubles) ; thetenkaof silver (about forty copeks); andtbepoulo 
of copper (two copeks). The gold coin is struck upon the Dutch ducat^ or 
gold procured from the sands of the Amou, the Zer-Efshan, and Badakshan. 
As to the silver coin, the metal is from the crowns, and especially from the 
Chinese yamba.:|: 

* The poud contains forty Russian pounds, of 13 oz. eacli. 

t The rouble is worth 2s. Gd. ; the paper rouble, about lOd. 

i The names In this article are mostly loft by the translator in the state he found them hi the original, 
except that the Russhui terminations arc occasionally retrenched. 
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SERVIAN POETRY. 

The inquisitive spirit which actuates modern scholars could not perhaps be 
exemplified more strikingly than by the appearance of a volume of Ser'vian 
poetry in an English dress.* A countryman of Pope and Gray must be im- 
pelled by an ardent curiosity and a sanguine temper to cultivate an intimacy 
with the Slavonian muse, and to indulge even a hope that the pootical stores 
of his native country could acquire any addition by the most active research 
amongst the traditionary ballads of an obscure people, half Christian half 
Musulmaii, whose abject condition has encouraged etymologists to deduce 
from their national designation the degrading appellation of slav€,\ 

Mr. Bowring, however, tempted by his success in excursions not much less 
unpromising, has explored the bleak and barren wilds of Servian literature, and 
from the collections of Karadjich Vuk, Dosithei Obradovich, and others whose 
cacophonic names would be equally strange to an ordinary reader, ho ha>J 
culled a handful of wild-flowers, which, though they boast but little fragrance, 
and arc utterly devoid of beauty, may be prized as exotics by the curious, and 
admired perhaps by a few for their unobtrusive simplicity. 

An “ Introduction ” to the poems, which is decidedly the best portion of 
the book, affords a very necessary insight into the past history and present 
condition of that branch of the Slavonian race which now subsists under the 
name of Servians. The remote origin of this people is wrapt in darkness : 
their literature exhibits no traces of a date earlier than the thirteenth century ; 
indeed, with the exception of a few religious books, written in the old church 
Slavonian tongue, no work of the slightest interest appeared in Servia, we are 
told, till the end of the seventeenth century. The remark which Dobrowsky 
applies to the signification of the Servian name, may with propriety be 
transferred to the origin of the people, “ nondinn licuit erucre^* 

At the end of the ninth century the Servians were tributaries of the Greeks, 
against whom, in the twelfth century, they rebelled, but were subdued by 
Comnenus ; they revolted again, and were again quelled by Isaac Angelos. 
Subsequently they became subject to Hungary, and in 1389 were conquered 
by Sultan Amurath, at Kossova ; since which period no dawn of liberty has 
beamed upon Servia. Alternately the thralls of the Turks and the Hun- 
garians, the miserable remnant of this people, whose country hud been the 
theatre of bloody wars, at length found comparative repose beneath the 
Austrian yoke. Servia was released from Turkish sway at the beginning 
of the present century, and is now governed by a knes, or prince, under the 
protection of the Emperor of Austria. 

By the successive transmutations of character which the Servians have 
undergone through these frequent changes, they have lost the distinguishing 
traits which identify a nation : even their language is a mongrel tongue, de- 
praved (or enriched, as Mr. Bowring terms it,) by an admixture of various 
foreign idioms, oriental as well as occidental. It is true, Mr. Bowring, who 
understands more of this matter than we profess to know, describes the 
Servian language as “ the most cultivated, the most interesting, and the most 
•widely Spread of all the southern Slavonian dialects as modified and mel- 
by the Greek and Latin ; and as ** soflcned down into a perfect instru- 
ment for poetry and music !” He adds, as true, a fanciful character of the 

language 

• Servian Popular Poetry, translated by John Bowring. 1 vol. 12ina 1827. 
t See Gibbon's History, vol. i. 56. Some derive the Servian name from the Latin seruw. 
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language from Schaffarik, who says, that “ Servian song resembles the tune of 
the violin ; old Slavonian, that of the organ ; Polish, that of the guitar. The 
old Slavonian in its psalms sounds like the loud rush of the mountain-stream ; 
the Polish like the bubbling and sparkling of a fountain ; and the Servian like 
the quiet murmuring of a streamlet in the valley.” No language, however 
dissonant, has not, at some time or other, found an advocate who vindicated 
its musical properties. An uninitiated person could scarcely look at an assem- 
blage of words in the Servian tongue without some sympathetic convulsions of 
the larynx. 

Mr. Bowring’s delineation of the character of Servian poetry, which dis- 
covers a flowing imagination, prepares us to expect much more than we find 
in it : 

The earliest poetry of the Servians has a heathenish character ; that which follows is 
leagued with Christian legends. But holy deeds are always made the condition of 
salvation. The whole nation, to use the idea of Gdthe, is imaged in poetical super, 
stition. Events arc brought about by the agency of angels, hut the footsteps of 
Satan can be nowhere traced ; — the dead are often summoned from tlicir tombs ; — > 
awful warnings, prophecies, and birds of evil omen, bear terror to the minds of the 
most courageous. 

Over all is spread the influence of a remarkable, and, no doubt, antique mythology. 
An omnipresent spirit — airy and fanciful — making its dwelling in solitudes.ii..and ruling 
over mountains and forests— a being called the Fr/a, is heard to issue its irresistible 
mandates, and pour forth its prophetic inspiration : sometimes in a form of female 
beauty — sometimes a wilder Diana— now a goddess gathering or dispersing the clouds, 
and now an owl among ruins and ivy. Tiie Vila, always capricious, and frequently 
malevolent, is a most important actor in all tlie popular poetry of Servia. The TVica 
Polonica is sacred to her. She is equally renowned for the beauty of her person and 
tlie swiftness of her step:—** Fair as the mountain Vila,*' is the highest compliment 
to a Servian lady— *< Swift as the Vila,** is the most eloquent eulogium on a Servian 
steed. 

Of the amatory poems of the Servians, Gothc justly remarks, that, when viewed 
all together, they cannot but be deemed of singular beauty ; they exhibit the ex- 
pressions of passionate, overflowing, and contented aflection ; they arc full of shrewd- 
ness and spirit ; delight and surprise are admirably pourtrayed ; and there is, in all, a 
marvellous sagacity in subduing difHcultics and in obtaining an end ; a natural, but at 
the same time vigorous and energetic tone ; sympathies and sensibilities, without w^ordy 
exaggeration, but which, notwithstanding, are decorated with poetical imagery and 
imaginative beauty ; a con^t picture of Servian life and manners,— every thing, in 
short, which gives to passion the force of truth, and to external scenery die character 
of reality. 

It seems that the poetry of Servia was wholly traditional until within a 
very few years; that it was preserved chiefly by tke lower classes of the peo- 
ple, in songs which were accompanied by a three-stringed instrument, called a 
gusle ; that the collection made by Vuk, entitled Narodne Srpske Pjeme^ 
from whence most of Mr. Bowring’s translations are made, was committed to 
paper by the compiler from early recollections, or from the repetition of 
Servian minstrels ; and that all the poetry of Servia is anonymous. 

The historical ballads, which are in lines composed of five trochaics, are always sung 
widi the accompaniment of the gude. At the end of every verse, the singer drops his 
voice, and mutters a short cadence. The emphatic passages are ebauuted in a louder 
tone. ** I cannot describe,** says Wessely, “ the pathos with which these songs are 
sometimes sung. I have witnessed crowds surrounding a blind old singer, and every 

check 
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cheek was wet with tears— -it was not tlic music, it was the words which affected tlicm.’* 
As this simple instrument, the gusle, is never used but to accompany the poetry of the 
Servians, and as it is difficult to find a Servian who does not play upon it, the uni*, 
versality of their popular ballads may be well imagined. 

We now lay before the reader some specimens of this poetry, premising 
that in the narrative poems the original measure is preserved, and that the 
sense is stated to be faithfully rendered by the translator, who has further 
assimilated his copy to the original by rejecting rhyme, which is seldom used by 
the Servians. We begin with the shortest of the narrative poems : 

DUKA LEKA. 

Yesterday was married Duka Leka : 

Comes to-day a mandate from I he t'tnperor : 

“ Duka ! on — on, Leka ! to the army.** 

Duka*s steed caparisons he quickly; — 

His love holds him by the bridle, weeping: — 

** Woe is me ! — woe’s me ! then voivode Leka ! 

Goes! thou with tliy noble steed to battle, 

Leav’st alone thy young bride inexperienced?’* 

< With thy mother, and with mine I leave thee.* 

“ Woe is me! W'oe’s me? thou voivode Leka I — 

Thee away — and what avail two mothers?’* 

Duka Leka arms him for the battle : 

His young bride stands by liis courser, weeping: — 

« Woe is me ! woe's me I thou voivode Leka ! 

Goest thou with thy noble steed to battle ? 

And with whom dost leave thy Imdc untutored?’* 

* With thy father, and with mine I leave thee.* 

Woe, my Duka! woe! thou voivode Leka !— 

Thee away — and what avail two fathers?” 

Duka Leka girds him for the battle ; 

Weeping holds his wife his horse’s bridle 
“ Woe is me I woe, Duka ! — voivode Leka ! 

Dost equip thy good steed for the battle ? 

Who shall care about the unpractised loved one ?’* 

* To thy brother, and to mine, 1 leave thee.* 

Woe ! O Duka, woe ! thou voivode Leka ! 

Thee away — and what avail two brothers ? 

The reader will probably think this an ominous commencement : more 
jejune poetry was never probably honoured by translation. We shall take, for 
the next specimen, a longer piece, which enjoys the distinction of having 
attracted the notice and afi!:miration of Gdthe, who saw it, indeed, in a French 
version, which he rendered into German : 

HASSAN AGA’S WIFE’S LAMENT. 

What’s so white upon yon verdant forest ? 

Is it snow, or is it swans assembled ? 

Were it show, it surely had been melted ; 

Were it swans, long since they had departed. 

Lo ! it is not swans, It is hot show there : 

*Tis the tent of Aga, Hassan Aga; 

He is lying there severely wounded, 

And bis mother seeks bihi, and his sister ; 

But for very Bhame hia wife ia absent. 


When 
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When the misery of his wounds was softened, 

Hassan thus his faithful wife commanded : 

In my house thou shall abide no longer-^ 

Thou shalt dwell no more among my kindred.** 
When his wife had heard Uns gloomy language, 

Stiff she stood, and full of bitter sorrow. 

"When the horses, stamping, shook the portal. 

Fled the faithful wife of Hassan Aga^ 

Fain would throw her from the castle window. 
Anxious two beloved daughters followed, 

Crying after her in tearful anguisli — 

<< These are not our father Hasson’s coursers ; 

‘Tis our uncle Pintorovich coming.” 

Then approached the wife of Hassan Aga 
Tlirew her arms, in misery, round her brother — 

“ See tlie sorrow, brother, of thy sister : 

He would tear me from my lielpless children.” 

He was silent — but from out his pocket, 

Safely wrapped in silk of deepest scarlet, 

Letters of divorce he drew, and bid her 
Seek again her mother’s ancient dwelling — 

Free to win and free to wed another. 

When she saw the letter of divorcement. 

Kisses on her young boy’s fordiead, kisses 
On her girls’ red checks she pressed— the nursling — 
For there was a nursling in the cradle— 

Could she tear her, wretched, from her infant ? 

But licr lirothcr seized her hand, and led her— 

Led licr swiftly to the agile courser ; 

And he hastened with the sorrowing woman 
To the ancient dwelling of her fatliers. 

Short tlie time was — not seven days Iiad glided— 
Short indeed the time— and many a noble 
Had our lady — though in widow’s garments— 

Had our lady asked in holy marriage. 

And the noblest was Imoskl’s Cadi ; 

And our lady, weeping, prayed her brother : 

“ I exhort thee, on thy life exhort thee, 

Give me not, oh, give me not in marriage ! 

For the sight of my poor orphan’d children 
Sure would break the spirit of thy sister !” 

Little cared her brother for her sorrows ; 

He had sworn she should espouse the Cadi. 

But his sister prayed him thus unceasing : 

« Send at least one letter, O my brother ! 

With this language to Imoski’s Cadi : 

* Friendly greetings speeds the youthful woman ; 
But entreats tliee, by these words entreats thee. 
When the Smtes * shall conduct thee hither. 

Thou a long and flowing.veil wilt bring me. 

That, in passing Hassan’s lonely dwelling, 

I may hide me from my hapless orphans.’ ” 

» CmiductoTs of the marriage festival. 

Amtic Journ. Vol, XXIII. No. 137. 4 K 
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Hardly Siad the Cadi read Uie letter, 

Than lie gather'd his Suates together^ 

. Armed himself^ and hastened tVards the lady, 

Home to bring her as his bridal treasure. 

Happily he reached the princely dwelling, 

Happily w'ere all returning homeward, 

When t'ward Hassan*8 house they were approaching, 

Her two daughters sxiw her from the window. 

Her two sons ruslied on her from tlie portal 
And they cried, ** Come hither ! O come hither ! 

Take diy night's repast with thine own children !'* 

Sorrowfully Hassan's consort heard them ; 

To the Sarisvat she thus addressed her : 

" Let the Suates stay, and let the horses 
Tarry here at this beloved portal. 

While 1 make a present to the children." 

As they stopped at the beloved portal, 

Presents gave she unto ail the children. 

To the boys, boots all with gold embroidered ; 

To the girls, long and resplendent dresses ; 

And to the poor baby in the cradle^ 

For the time to come, a little garment. 

Kear them sat their father, Hassan Aga, 

And he called in sorrow to his children : 

Come to me, poor children 1 to your father ; 

For your mother's breast is turn'd |o iron, 

Closed against you, hardened 'gainst all pity." 

Wlien these words were heard by Hassaii's consort. 

On the ground she fell, all pale and trembling, 

Till her spirit burst her heavy bosom 
At the glances of her orphan children. 

We add another piece which refers to the battle of Kossova, and the de- 
feat of Lazar, the second Tsar of Servio, by Sultan Amurath, which is the 
subject of many melancholy ballads aihongst the Servians. It is exhibited as 
poetry in Mr. Bowring’s book, but we shall save Eorae space by printing as 

'* • FINDING OF THE HEAD OF LAZAR. 

When LazSr's head, from his body severed, lay upon the battle-field Kossova, 'twas 
not- found- by any of the Servians: but a Turkish boy-— a young Turk found it. 

• Twas.r Turk, Turk in slavery nurtured; buVbe was the child of Servian mother ; 
and thus spake the Turkish boy who found it : “ Hear, ye Moslems ! hear, my Turkish 
brethren ! this was once the head of high-ranked Servian ;♦ and, by God ! it were a 
shame and scandal if profaned by eagles or by ravens, if 'twere trod upon by man or 
courser." So he took the head of the holy emperor, wrapt Jt carefully within his 
mantle, bore it to a neighbouring water-fountain, and he threw it in the crystal water. 
Tlier© long time it lay, all unmolested : happy time I it lay for forty summers. On 
the headless body ; but tlie eagles touched it not, nor ravens, nor the foot 
or man, nor hoof of courser ; therefore let the God of peace be worstiipped ! J-o, ! a 
taiavQAof youthful travellers, from the city white, the lovely Skoplja,f leading on • 
boffij^^itfciliris and Bulgarians travellers they, bound to Vidfn and Nism: { dnd thCy 

wake 

*Ovo|ii^aMa thehesd of a Hospodar ; man of high rank. f Scupi, in Macedonia. 

^ aJiy fortteM In Bulgaria, on the Danube. Niaha, a large fortified city on' the fidtelan 
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make their halting on Kossova, on Kbssova take their meal as wonted ; and, when 
thirsty, ere the meal was over, lo ! they light the splinters of the 6r-tree j made a torch 
to light them as they wander, seeking all around a water fountain. Lo ! a strange and 
wond’rous fate awaits them ! Swift they speed them to the crystal water. Then exclaimed 
one of the youthful travel Iers-<-“ Lo I the moon is on tlie waters shining !” And another 
traveller thus retorted— Brother! it is not the moon that shineth.’* But the third is 
silent — no word utters— turns him to the east— the sun's uprising — ^Uien he speaks, and 
prays to God the righteous ; prays to God and to the holy Nicholas — Help me, God ! 
and thou, O father Nicholas !'* and he sought again the fountain- water ; drew the holy 
head from out the water— holy head of holy Servian monarch ; threw it on the verdant 
turf, and pouring water, swiftly filled the travelling vessel. They had quenched their 
thirst, and all were seated — seated round the head, and looked about them. On the verdant 
turf it lies no longer ; o'er the field the head is slowly moving — holy, head seeks out the 
holy body ; joins it, where that body lay untainted. When the dawning of the morn 
had broken, to the aged priests the youths reported — to the aged priests, the woiid'rous 
story. Lo! a crowd of priests are hastening tliither— crowds of ancient priests — above 
three hundred, and twelve high and dignified archbishops, and four patriarchs, the 
most exalted : him of Pechki,* and the Tzarigrader f of Jorusaleni, and Vass^jljenski. 
All were habited in priestly vestments ; camihtnks their holy heads enshrouded; in 
their hands they held old sacred writings — and they poured their fervent prayers to 
heaven, and performed their holiest solemn vigils through three days, and through three 
nights of darkness ; nor for rest they stopped, nor for refreshment, nor for sleep, nor 
any interruption : and they asked the holy dead, unceasing, where his grave should be 
— his corpse be buried ; in Opovo, or in KrmdiedoH, or in Jftssak, or in Beshenovi, 
or liacdvatz, or in Shisatovatz, or in Jivski, or in Kurejdini,| or in di&tant Macedonia 
rather. But Lazar will choose no foreign cloister ; be will lie among his own loved 
kindred, in his own, his beauteous Ravanltza,§ on the mountain forest, broad Kushaja, 
in the convent he himself erected ; in his days of life and youthful glory, he erected 
for his soul’s salvation ; with his bread and with his gold he raised it ; not with tears 
nor wealth from poor men wrested. 

We must own that these narrative poems afford us but a very poor idea of 
the literature in which they are found. The lyrical pieces at the end of the 
volume are of a different character ; but here we have the confession of the 
translator militating against the reputation of the original. " In the lyrical 
pieces,” says Mr. Bowring, I have allowed myself some latitude of expres- 
sion.” If we needed a proof of the effect produced upon this meagre poetry by 
a little “ latitude of expression,” it would be furnished by the contrast which 
Mr.Bowring has pointed out between his own faithful translation of some 
Ikies on ** Ajkuna’s Marriage ” (p. 28), and the embellished version of the 
same by a writer in the Q,uarte%'ly Review. The following seems, not merely 
from its smoothness but its point, to belong to a different nation from the 
forgoing : 

HEROES SERVED. 


Upon tliG silent Danube's shore, 

When ev’ning wastes, 'tis sweet to see 
\ (Their golden wine cups flowing o’er) ; 
Our heroes in their revelry. 


A youthful 

« li[)ek, a city In Albania. 

• t TMvIgnuler, Zarigrad, the city of the Tzat^onstantlnople. The four Gtoeka patriarchs Arc. 
, thPBA. Coni^tAOtinQple, Jeruaalcra, Antiooh, and Alexandria. Ipek (in Servia) was the.flfth pa- 
triarchate,' thmigh the first in the eyes of the S^ervians. Vassilenskl Is no other than Constantinople 
^Vaelenski), though cronstantly cemfounded by the uninstructed. 

.,4iAU these a(re Servian convents. Krushedol was founded in 1500, by Bishop Maadmua Bnnkovlca, 
. ..Aoiki celebrated in many Servian iegetidi. It is funoua for its collection of reli«iues. 

( A renowned convent built by the Taar Laaar, on the Ressava. It was destroyed by the Tuiki in 


1485. 
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A youtliful lieauty pours the wine, 

And each will pledge a cup to lier; 

And each of charms that seem divine 
Would fain become a worshipper. 

“ Nay ! heroes, nay !'* the virgin cried, 

“ My set vice — not my love —I give : 

Fur one alone — for none beside : 

For one alone I love and live.” 

Bven the lyrical pieces, however, with all the advantages they derive from 
Mr. Bowring’s skill, and it is not small, oiler few attractions. 

We confess that we have looked in vain for the “ singular beauty ” which 
Gothe discovered in the Servian amatory poetry, and the “ passionate, over- 
flowing, and contented aflection,” it is said to breathe ; its ** shrewdness and 
spirit,” its ” marvellous sagacity,” its “ vigour and energy,” its “ sympathies 
and sensibilities,” its poetical imagery and imaginative beauty,” have equally 
escaped our diligent search. We have been able to find no distinct or intelligi- 
ble ” picture of Servian life and manners ” in the ballads translated by Mr. 
Bowring; and we should be inclined to suspect another person than Gdthc of 
spiteful irony and sarcasm who should assert that these poems displayed 
“ every thing which gives to passion the force of truth, and to external scenery 
the character of reality.” 

We should lament the waste of talents upon such unprofitable employ- 
ment as that ' of translating ballads without pretensions to be known beyond 
the pale of their original language, but that we feel a becoming distnist of our 
own judgment, which it would be arrogant to oppose, upon a question like 
this, to the authority of Gdthc and Mr. Bowring. Wc have observed, more- 
over, in a foreign journal, a review of Talvi’s collection of Servian ballads, 
translated into German by a lady named Jacob (of whom and of whose transla- 
tion Mr. Bowring speaks with commendation), wherein the writer expresses 
himself in terms of warm admiration respecting the merits of Servian poetry. 
Referring to the collection made by Vuk, which has furnished most of the 
specimens in Mr. Bowring’s volume, he says, the “ songs of women,” or 
lyrical pieces, display warmth, sentiment, and imagination ; and the “ song^ 
of men,” or epic (termed by our translator narrative) pieces, may be compared 
with the rhapsodiet oi Homer, if not for elegance and grace, at least for their 
* energy and simplicity. The collection,” he adds, ** is a real acquisitiopf; 
ma^de by Western literature, and which will render the study of the Slavonian 
dialects more general than it has been : these vigorous accents of simple and 
majestic nature often strike us with irresistible force, and impress us with the 
grandeur and sublimity of their ideas.” 

It is, perhaps, our own fault that we are insensible to the charms of Servian 
minstrelsy. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

At the termination of the Mahratta war, tlie conquered territories in the 
Deccan were placed under the immediate charge of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone (the present governor of Bombay) as commissioner. This gentle- 
man took the earliest steps to obtain a full knowledge of the state of the 
country, with a view to the introduction of such improvements in its adminis- 
tration as circumstances required. The results of his own observation, and 
the ample information derived from the civil and military officers in charge of 
districts, or otherwise associated with the commissioner in the settlement of 
the country, were digested by Mr. Elphinstone into a comprehensive and 
voluminous report to the Marquess of Hastings, the governor-general. A 
copy of this document, dated S5th October 18H), forms one of the valuable 
papers composing the fourth volume of the Selections from the Records at 
the East-India House,” just printed by order of the Court of Directors. The 
authenticity which the facts acquire from the high character and known talents, 
as well as the official station and facilities, of the writer of the report, has 
induced us to prepare an epitome of it,* under the impression that informa- 
tion thus vouched, regarding a portion of British India generally but little 
known, could not be otherwise than interesting. 

Mr. Eli)hinstone commences his report with a description of the country, 
which necessarily includes some portions which do not belong to the British 
Government. The possessors of independent territory are the Rajahs of 
Sattara and Colaporc, the Nizam, Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Bcrar and 
the Guicowar, The lands held by dependent chiefs belong to Angria, the 
Punt Suchem, the Prittee Nedhee, the Putwardhuns, and other jagheerdars. 
The whole extent of the British portions are roughly estimated at 50,000 
square miles ; and the population, excluding the detached territories beyond 
the Nizam’s frontiers, is conjectured at four millions. 

The grand geographical feature of this tract, is the chain of ghauts which 
run along the western boundary for its whole length ; between this range and 
the sea lies the Concan, now under Bombay. It extends from forty to fifty 
miles in breadth, includes many fertile places, producing abundance of rice, 
but in general is very rough, and much crossed by steep and rocky hills. To- 
wards the ghauts the country is in most places extremely strong, divided by 
hillli intersected by ravines, and covered with thick forest ; the range itself 
is fi^in two to four thousand feet high, extremely abrupt and inaccessible ob 
the west. The passes are numerous but steep, and very seldom passable for 
carriages.' The table-land on the cast is nearly as high as many parts of the 
ridge of the ghauts, but in general the hills rise above it, to the height of 
from ft thousand to fifteen hundred feet. The table-land is for a considerable 
distance rendered very strong by numerous spurs issuing from the range, 
aiqong which are deep winding rugged valleys, often filled with thick jungle. 
Further east, the bhuiches from the ghauts become less frequent, and the 
country b#comes more level till the neighbourhood of the Nizam’s frontier, 
where it is an open plain. 

The northern part of the chain of ghauts and the country at its base is 
inhabited by Bheels; that part to the south of Baugland and the country at 
its base as far south as Bassicn is inhabited by Coolies, a tribe somewhat re- 
sembling the former, but more civilized and less predatory. The Bheels 

possess 

• The report, with the replies, &c. «ipi>cndetl to it, occupies 17o folio pages. 
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possess the eastern part of the range, and all the branches that run froi^ 
it towards the cast, as far south as Poona; they even spread over the pining 
to the east, especially north of the Godavery, and to the neighbeurhood of 
the Wurda. On the north they extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda, 
Both the fiheels and the Coolies arc numerous in Guzerat. South of Popna, 
the Bhccls arc succeeded by the Ramoosccs, a more civilized and subdued 
tribe, but with the same thievish habits as the Bheels ; they have no language 
of their own, are more mixed with the people, and resemble the Mahrattas in 
dress and manners, whereas the Bheels differ from the rest of the people 
in language, manners, and appearance. Of the latter, Mr. Elphinstone re- 
marks that, although they live quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they are settled in a part that is strong, 
either from hills or jungle. The Ramoosees do not extend further south 
than Colapore, or further east than the line of Bejapoor. 

The districts in Nemaur, which are small and of little value, Mr. Elphin- 
stone recommends to be exchanged for some other territory: our most 
northern district would then be Candcish. This province is bounded on the 
north by the Sautpoora range, and on the south by that in which are the fort 
of Chandore and the ghaut of Adjunta : on the south-west by the range of 
Syadrcc, conunonly called the Ghauts, at the termination of which, south of 
the Taptee, is the hilly tract of Baugland. The plain of Cundeish descends 
tow’ards the Taptee from the hills on the north and south (especially from the 
soutii); on the cast it is bounded by Scindia’s and the Nizam's territories on 
the plain of Berar; and on the west the plain along the Taptee extends, 
without interruption, from the hills to the sea : but it is divided from the rich 
country about Surat by a thick and extensive Jungle. Though interspersed with 
low ranges of unproductive hills, the bulk of the province is exceedingly 
fertile, and it is watered by innumerable streams, on many of which expensive 
embankments have formerly been erected for purposes of irrigation. Some 
parts of the province arc still in a high state of cultivation, and others more 
recently abandoned convey a high notion of their former richness and pros^ 
perity; but the greater part of Candcish is covered with thick jungle, full^pf 
tigers and other wild beasts, but scattered with the ruins of former villages. 
The districts north of the Taptee in particular, which were formerly very 
populous and yielded a large revenue, arc now almost an uninhabited forest. . 

Candcish is low and hot. Gungterry, which joins it on the south, is ffjom 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above the level of the Taptee, and the 
rest of the conquered territory (except the Concan) is on the same table-land. 
From this to the Kistna, or rather the Warna and Kistna, is comprehended m 
the districts of Admcdnnggur and Poona, and the Rajah of Sattara’s territory. 
The western half of all this tract is hilly, the valleys rich and highly cultivate!, 
and the country diversified and beautiful. Further east are plains, but r^qt ^fll 
in the same condition. The east of Gungterry, though open and ferd(^, js 
almost entirely uninhabited since the famine in 1803; the cou^j^y between, 
and Ahmednuggur is better, and the plains south of Ahmednngg^ are, fpir 
many marches in all directions, one sheet of the richest cultivation. , | do 
know ^he state of the south-east of that district tovvards (^ol^c^rp, J^ut 1 
iip^ine it is equally prosperous. The country beyond the Neera is in a v.ery 
di^^ient. state, thinly peopled and badly cultivated. It is in trac|t tliqt 
mpft of the horses in the Mahratta country are bred, and that m,C|^t of the 
SUladars or military adventurers reside. The principal towns in ^e 
late dominions are between Candcish and the Kistna, but none of them are 

considerable. 
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considerable. Po^na may be reckoned to contain about a hundred and ten 
tfifotisdHd inhabitants, having lost from a tenth to a fifth since the rdinbval of 
Bajee Itao ^ith his court and army. Nassick docs not contain more than a 
fBurth of this number. Punderpoor is still smaller than Nassick, and the rest 
all much smaller than Punderpoor. Ahmednuggur, however, must be ex- 
cepted, which is reckoned to contain twenty thousand souls, and is increasing 
rapidly. 

This tract is the oldest possession of the Mahratta Government ; its in- 
habitants are by far the most decidedly Mahratta. The character of this 
people is thus depicted. The Brahmins, who have long conducted all the 
business of the country, arc intriguing, lying, corrupt, licentious, and un- 
principled; when in power, unfeeling and systematically oppressive; at 
present, generally discontented, arVd restrained by fear alone from treachery 
and treason. They arc superstitious and narrow in their attachment to their 
caste to an unexampled degree; but they arc mild, patient, intelligent, and even 
liberal and enlightened on many subjects ; though regardless of sufferings of 
which they are indirectly the cause, they are naturally very averse to cruelty 
and bloodshed. Many instances of exception occur of course, and the opinions 
of some may be relied on as sound and candid ; but they arc generally supple 
and insincere. 

The Mahratta chiefs, whilst in power, are generally coarse, ignorant, ra- 
pacious, and oppressive. Those settled in the country, however, are of a 
better character, being sober, industrious, and encouragers of agriculture. 

The soldiery so much resemble the chiefs, that individuals of the two classes 
might change places without any striking impropriety. The chiefs, of course, 
are more vicious, and probably more intcUigent. The Mahratta soldiery love 
war, as affording opportunities for rapine in an enemy’s country, and maraud- 
ing in a friend’s. In battle they seem always to have been the same dastardly 
race: but they are active, hlirdy, vigilant, patient of fatigue and privations, 
and though timid in action, they shew great boldness and enterprize in their 
incursions into distant countries ; and on all occasions they appear to have 
the greatest confidence in their horses, though little or none in their swords. 
Their plan in a campaign is to avoid general engagements, to ravage their 
enemy’s country, jind to cut up convoys and detachments ; in an action it is 
to disperse when attacked, and to return to the charge when the enemy has 
broken, to plunder; by these means they are enabled to prevail against better 
tf6^)s than themselves. In all of these people we, of course, have mortal 
enemies, and might have formidable opponents : they have been ruined by their 
regular armies and equipments, by their fears of losing their wealth and their 
territories, and by some approaches to a regular government amongst their 
chiefs ; but if they were once reduced to desperation, and were again the 
sahic lawless freebooters that they were in the beginning of their career, they 
might not only occasion a long and expensive struggle, but might be the most 
dati^irbus opponents that Asia could produce to the valour and discipline of 
fiiiropel The'Mahratta peasantry have some pride in the triumphs of their 
haVibri, aiM some ambition to partake in its military exploits ; but althoiigh 
bifcuinstances might turn them iiito soldiers or robbers, at present their habits 
are decidedly peaceful : they are sober, frugal, industrious, mild, and inofien- 
sive to eVbry body, and among themselves neither dishonest nor insincere. 
The faults of their government have, however, created the corresponding 
vides in thorn ; its oppression and extortion have taught them dissimulation, 
mehdacity, and fraud ; and the insecurity of property has. rendered' them so 
* careless 
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cfireless of the future, os to lavish on a marriage, or other ceremony, the 
savings of years of parsimony. The Brst class of these vices, though prevalent 
throughout the whole in their dealings with Government, is more c6n- 
spicuous among the Patells and others who are most brought into contact w^h 
their rulers ; and the efTects of the second are felt in the debts and embarrass- 
ments in which the whole of the agricultural population is plunged. 

It may be observed in conclusion, that the military Brahmins combine part 
of the character of Mahratta soldiers with that of their own caste, and that 
the character of the Mahratta soldiery, in like manner, runs into that of the 
cultivator. Taking the whole as a nation, they will be found to be inferior 
to their Mahommedan neighbours in knowledge and civilization, in spirit, in 
generosity, and perhaps in courage; but less tainted with pride, insolence, 
tjTanny, effeminacy, and debauchery; less- violent, less bigoted, and (except 
while in armies on foreign service) more peaceable, mild, and humane. 

The country south of the Klstna, or, as the Mahrattas call it, the Carnatic, 
has few hills and places incapable of cultivation, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ghauts : a large portion of it is, however, uncultivated. 
It consists of extensive plains of black or cotton ground. There are no large 
towns in this part ; Hoobly is the largest, which has been estimated at 15,000 
souls. Belgaum and Shahpoor, which arc contiguous, may amount together 
to 14,000 ; no other town in this district contains more than 5,000. 

Both this division and Beejapoor are inhabited by Canarese, who retain their 
own language and manners. The Mahrattas (consisting of soldiers and Brahmins) 
are reckoned to constitute no more than one-eighth or one-tenth of the in- 
habitants. The Canarese arc described as resembling their countrymen in the 
Ceded Districts, but more honest, manlj', and courageous, though less mild, 
hospitable, and humane ; both are equally industrious and frugal. The people 
of the Carnatic have always been considered by the Mahrattas as turbulent 
and disaffected; they seem now perfectly quiet and well-disposed. The 
general use of Shait Sunncedecs, dr landed militia, so common in Mysore, is 
only found in this part of the conquered territory. 

Mr. Elphinstone next gives a sketch of the history of the Mahrattas, which 
affords such a succinct view of the subject, that we subjoin it nearly iff his 
own words. 

The Mahratta language and nation extend from the Sautpoora mountains 
nearly to the Kistna, and from the sea on the west to a waving frontier 
on the east, which may be tolerably indicated by a line drawn from Goa 
to the Wurda, near Chanda, and thence along that river to the Sautpoora 
mountains. The whole of the territory was probably under a Mahratta king, 
who resided at Deeoghuree, now Dowlatabad ; but this empire was subverted 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century by the Mahommedans, and re- 
mained under various dynasties of that religion until the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the greater part was delivered by Sewajee and his successors. 
The eastern part still remains under the Moguls. ‘ ' 

The grandfather of Sewajee was of very humble origin, but his father had 
attained a considerable rank under the kingdom of Beejapoor, had been en- 
trusted with a government, and profiting by the weakness of the Icing’s power, 
had rendered himself nearly independent in the southern part of the Be^apoor 
dominions. The same weakness encouraged Sewajee to rebel and plunder the 
eouhCry; and he wf» enabled, by the mcreasing confusions iff the Deccan, fo 
found a sort of government, which the desultory operations of Aureffg^elw, dis- 
tracted by hisnomerousand simultaneous foreign wafs, allowed him tinfe to c6n- 

soHdate. 
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flolidate. Ilia rebellion began about 1046; he declared himself independent 
in 1674, and at his death, about 1682, he was possessed of great part of the 
Concan ; the rest being in the hands of the Moguls of Surat, or in those of 
the Portuguese, or held for the Beejapoor government by the Siddies or 
Abyssinians of Gingera. He seems also to have possessed the greater part of 
the line of ghauts, and to have shared with the Muhoniincdans the tract im- 
mediately to the east of those mountains, as far north as Poona, and as far 
south as Colapore. 

Most of these possessions were wrested from his son, who was reduced 
to the hills and part of the Concan, when Aurengzebe was drawn oft’ to the 
subversion of the monarchies of Golconda and Beejapoor. The convulsions 
occasioned by the extinction of those states completely unsettled the country, 
and threw a large portion of the armies, which hud hitherto maintained tran- 
quillity, into the scale of the Mahrattas, to whom the Zemindars throughout 
the Deccan also appear to have been inclined. The consequence was, that 
although on the execution of Sumbajee, the son of Sewajee, in 1689, his son 
and heir, Sahoojee, fell into the hands of the Moguls, and his younger bro- 
ther, Raja Ram, who succeeded him, was shut up in the fort of Gingce, south 
of Arcot, so that, for several years, the Mulirattas had no cfftclent head, yet 
they were able under different leaders to withstand, and at length to deride, 
the eftbrts of the Moguls, which were enfeebled by the factions of the generals 
and the declining age of the emperor, till the year 1707f when the death of 
Aurengzebe, and the contests among his successors, set them free from all 
danger on the part of the Moguls. The chiefs left in charge of the Deccan 
first faintly opposed, and then conciliated, the Mahrattas. A truce was con- 
cluded about 1710 , by which they yielded the choutc ; and this, or the con- 
firmation of the agreement, together with a formal grant of their territorial 
possessions by the emperor in 1719> may be considered as the final establish- 
ment of the Mahratta Government, after a struggle of at least sixty years. 

During the period between the death of Aurengzebe and the confirmation 
of the choute, &c. a great revolution had taken place among the Mahrattas. 
Sahoo Raja, son of Sumbajee, was released in 1708, but on his return to the 
Deccan he found himself opposed by his cousin Sewajee, son of Raja Ram. 
This prince had succeeded on the death of his father in 1700, but being either 
very weak^ or entirely deranged in his intellects, his affairs were conducted by 
his mother, Tarow Bye. Sahoo Raja was enabled, chiefly by the good con- 
duct of his minister, Ballajce Wisswanaut, to gain over Canojee Angria, the 
chief support of his rival’s cause, and to seat himself on the Mahratta mus- 
nud. He immediately appointed Ballajee to the office of Pcishwa, which had 
before belonged to the family of Pinglia, but was forfeited by its possessor’s 
adherence to the cause of Tarow Bye. Sahoo Raja being incapacitated by his 
mental imbecility from exercising the authority with which he was invested, 
the entire administration devolved on Ballajee Wisswanaut. 

At the time of the confirmation of the choutc, although the Mahrattas 
had numerous claims over several of the provinces possessed by the Moguls, 
their actual territory does not appear to have extended beyond the narrow 
limits to which it had reached under Sewajee. The Mogul’s grant, confirming 
their possessions, enumerates the districts, by which it appears that they ex- 
tended in the Concan from the Goa territory to a point considerably to the 
south of Demaun ; while above the ghauts they only reached from the Gat- 
punba to the river Kookree, forty miles north of Poona. The greatest length 
(on the sea-coast) is two hundred and eighty miles ; the greatest breadth (from 
/o2<rn.VoL. XXIIL No. 137 . 4L Hutnee 
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Hutnee and Punderpoor to the sea) one hundred and forty: but this breadth 
is only found to the south of Poona ; north of thht city the breadth does not 
exceed seventy miles. 

It was long before the Mahrattas obtained possession of the country in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their first conquests; the forts of Jooncre 
and Ahmednuggur, the first within forty, and the other within eighty miles of 
Poona, were not reduced until within the last sixty years, long after the 
Mahrattas had made themselves masters of Malwa and Guzerat, and had 
plundered up to the gates of Agra. Candcish was not subdued until within 
these sixty years, nor the Carnatic until a still later period. The cause of 
this inconsistency was the close connexion between the Mahrattas and Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who was glad to encourage them as the means of weakening the 
power of the Court of Delhi; while they, with their usual policy, were 
pleased to disunite their enemies and attack them one by one. To this con- 
nexion also it is to be ascribed, that a third of the Mahratta nation should 
have been left to this day under the dominion of the Moguls. 

Ballajee Wisswaiiaiit, dying in 1720, was succeeded by his son Bajee Rao 
Belall. This chief, who appears to have been a man of activity and abilities, 
took full advantage of the weakness, the distraction, and the mutual jealousy 
and treachery of the Moguls. He overran all Malwa, and had entirely re- 
duced it some time about the year 1735; while the troops of the Senapiittec, 
another great general of Sahoo Raja, had made similar progress in Guzerat. 
The riyalry of these generals renewed the domestic distractions of the Mah- 
rattas ; but Bajee Rao finally overcame the Senaputtce, as Nana Sahib subse- 
quently did his powerful servant the Guicowar in 17^0, when he compelled 
the latter to submit implicitly to his authority, and to make over half of 
Guzerat to his officers. Bajee Rao died in 17^19 und was succeeded by his 
son Ballajee Rao, commonly called Nana Sahib. 

This prince was the first of the Peishwas who openly exercised the sove- 
reign authority on the Raja’s behalf. His two predecessors had always 
affected to act under the orders of that prin6e, but Raja Sahoo dying in 
1743, it was alleged by the Peishwa that he had formally invested him with 
the sovereignty of his dominions, on condition of his keeping up the name of 
the Raja’s descendants. I may here remark, that it appears more than 
doubtful whether the Rajas of Sattara ever pretended to possess absolute 
sovereignty, or to hold their territories otherwise than as vassals cither of 
Beejapoor or Delhi. Nana Sahib was an inactive prince, and intrusted his 
internal government to his cousin Saddashew Rao Bhow, and the command 
of his armies to his brother Ragoonath Rao, the father of the late Peishwa. 
A temporary exchange of these functions occasioned the defeat and fall of 
the Bhow at Paniput, and the death of Ballajee, who never recovered the 
shock. 

The government then fell into the hands of Ragoonath Rao, who detained 
Madhoo Rao, the son of Nana Sahib, in a state of tutelage and dependence, 
but who was not long able to resist the talents and energy which that prince 
early displayed. Madhoo Rao then took the reins into his own hands, im- 
prisoned Ragoonath, and reigned for eleven years. Though at least equal to 
his predecessor as a general, Madhoo Rao’s chief praise arises from his civil 
government. He was the first who introduced order into the internal adminis- 
tration, and who shewed a sincere desire to protect his subjects from military 
violence, and to establish something like a regular dispensation of justice. 

His death, which happened in 177% was soon followed by the murder of 

his 
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his brother Nnrrain Rao, the usurpation of Ragoonath Rao, and a long struggle, 
in which the English were unsuccessful supporters of the claims of that usurper. 
During this disturbed period, and the thirteen years of comparative traiu|uillity 
which followed, Nana Furnavees acted as regent in the name of the infant son 
of the murdered Narrain Rao. The territories in the Deccan were quiet, and 
were governed in n s[)irit of peace and moderation, wiiich aided the former 
measures of Madhoo Rao in softening the predatory habits of the Mahrattns ; 
but at the same time the great chiefs of Hindostan began to appear rather as 
allies than as servants ; and although the connexion of the Mahrattas as a 
confederacy was probably at its greatest height at this period, 3 "et the seeds of 
dissolution which were inherent in the nature of it, began evidently to display 
themselves. A short view of the members of this confederacy will show the 
loose tics by which the whole was held. 

Tlie state of Tv..:jorc was scarcely ever even in nllinnee with Sattara; that 
founded by Morar Rao Gorepara, in the north of Mysore, was in nearly the 
same situation, and that of Colaporc never joined it in any war. The con- 
federates must therefore be the Raja of Bcrar, the Guicowar, Scindia, 
Ilolkar, the Powars, and the chiefs of Jhansi and Sagtir. The first of these 
powers was closely united in interest with Poona, and had no points of dis- 
ugrecinent ; yet it was frequently at w'ar with the Poona state, and seemed 
to htive been almost as much connected with the Ni/am as with it. The 
Guicowar was oppressed and subdued, a vassal rather than a confederate. He 
joined the first power that appeared against the Mahrattas in his part of 
India, and has adhered to his alliance to the last. The other chiefs were 
subjects and servants of the Peishwa, and were themselves born and bred in 
the heart of the Mahratta country, as were the whole of their national troops, 
not one of whom to this day, perhaps, was born in their foreign conquests. 
Besides the ties of kindred, language and country, which in most nations keep 
up a connexion for ages, the Mahrattas had a strong interest in oj)posing their 
common enemies ; yet there is perhaps no instance in which they were all 
engaged on one side in a war, and it is surprising that states so circumstanced 
shoidd be unable to keep up a closer alliance for a period little exceeding the 
natural life of man. These facts do not, however, shew that there is not at 
this moment a confederacy cemented by the common country, common 
interests, and common enmity to their conquerors ; but that there is nothing 
particularly durable in the connexion to prevent its dissolving at no distant 
period. 

At the death of Madhoo Rao Narrain in 1796, the whole of the great 
Mahratta chiefs, the Raja of Behar, Scindia, Holkar, and the Jagheerdars of 
the Deccan, appeared at Poona for the last time as vassals of the empire. 
The power and weight of the minister was insuflicieiit to control this tumul- 
tuous assembly, and a scene of factions, violence and intrigue ensued, at 
the conclusion of which Bajee Rao, the rightful heir, but the representative 
of the unpopular and proscribed house of Ragoonath Rao, was elevated to 
the musnud by the military power of Scindia. He however was for some time 
little more than a pageant in the hands of that prince, and it seemed probable 
that Scindia would soon imitate the example of the Peishwa’s ancestors, and 
reduce his nominal master to the condition of the Raja of Sattara. It was 
perhaps the dread of the interference of the British which prevented this 
change of dynasty, and at the end of a few years the increasing disorders in 
Scindia’s own possessions obliged him to quit his hold on the Peishwa, and to 
withdraw to Hindoostan. Bajee Rao, now left alone, had neither ability nor 

4 L ^ inclination 
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inclination to put himself at the head of his turbulent chiefs and mutinous 
army ; he remained quiet in Poona, while every Jagheerdar assumed indepen- 
dence, and the country was overrun by banditti, formed from the soldiery that 
were no longer employed in the armies, to within a few miles of the capitaU 
^t length his Highness was expelled by Holkar. He returned supported by a 
British force, and from that time began a new order of things, which existed 
at the time of our conquest. 

Instead of the extensive, but loose confederacy, of which the Peishwa was 
head, which was in a constant state of foreign war and internal disorder, and 
which could only be held togedicr by constant vigilance and activity, as well as 
concession and management, the Peishwa was now to possess in peace a small 
compact territory, and as this had formerly partaken of the loose government 
of the general mass, it became the Peishwa’s object to consolidate his power, 
and establish it on such a footing as would allow of hi^q^overniug with as 
much case as other eastern princes. 

Some progress bad been made towards the state of things during the 
governments of Madhoo Rao and Nana Furnavees ; and Bajee Rao himself, 
from temper as much as from policy, bad already adopted the course most suited 
to his situation. The head of an unpopular party, and educated in a prison, 
he had liule sympathy with the bulk of his nation, and little desire for any 
enterprize in which he might require their assistance. His only wish was to 
gratify his love of power and of revenge, without endangering his safety or 
disturbing his case; he had therefore begun his administration by plundering 
fill the ministers connected with his enemy, Nana Furnavees had seized on the 
jagheers of his principal opponents. When the treaty of Basscin (1803) re- 
lieved him from all apprehension of resistance, he gave a loose to his desire 
for depressing the great and degrading his enemies. 

Almost all those who had been connected with the government of his 
predecessors were discarded ; the great Sirdars who held lands were cither dis- 
possessed or kept at a distance, and obliged to yield implicit obedience to his 
will. No attempt was made to restore the old army ; the chiefs who had 
fjommanded it were left in want ; the court was almost entirely composed of 
new men, and the few troops that were retained were commanded by upstarts 
and paid from the treasury. 

A severe famine that followed Bajee Rao’s restoration, prevented the na- 
tural effect of bi^ reduction of the military force ; many men perished and 
more horses, and the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of the owners of 
land afforded a provision for many, who had till then maintained themselves 
by the profession of arms. Many more went to the camp of Scindia, who was 
then exchanging his Mussulman retainers for Mahrattas : others found employ- 
ment with llolkur and the Raja of Bcrar; and many probably joined the 
hordes of Pindarries which began about this time to he conspicuous. 


[2h be concluded next month.'] 
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TESTIMONIES OF THE ANCIENTS IIEGAIIDING THE SUTTEE 

CUSTOM. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir: As the self-immolation of Hindoo widows is a subject which now 
engages public attention, and will soon be brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, perhaps it may not be unacceptable to you nnd your renders to be 
furnished with the testimonies regarding^ the custom to be found in the ancient 
Greek and Roman authors, which I accumulated in the course of an investi- 
gation into the origin of this barbarous practice. Besides gratifying curiosity, 
the extracts must convince us of the great antiquity of the practice, and will 
afford perhaps the best guide wc can expect to obtain of the real motive 
which led to its institution, — a fact of no small importance to ascertain when 
wc are endeavouring to put it down, not by coercive means, but by the gentle 
expedients of argument and persuasion. 

Ancient authors report a number of facts which prove that the practice of 
self-immolation on a funeral pile was by no means uncommon. Casaubon, in 
his Animadversiones inAlhcnccum^ enumerates a multitude of examples of this 
species of voluntary sacrifice, from Sardana[)alus to more recent cases; and 
the authorities quoted in the note,f refer to others, in India as well as else- 
where. 

The father of profane history, Herodotus, speaks of a custom amongst the 
pneient Thracians which nearly resembles the Hindoo ceremony ; and from 
the allusion to India in the outset of his account, I cannot helf) surmising that 
it refers to an Indian, not a Thracian tribe. He says that the Thracians, after 
the Indians, are the most considerable nation; he then states that those 
Thracians, who are situated beyond the people of Crestona, have this custom : 
“ Each has several wives. When the husband dies, a great contest arises 
amongst them, together with a violent stir upon the subject amongst the 
deccsiscd’s friends, as to which of the wives was most beloved by him. She 
who is adjudged to have enjoyed this honour, is adorned by the men and 
women, and sacrificed by her nearest relation on the tomb of her husband, 
with whom she is then buried ; the other wives considering this as a great mis- 
fortune to them, for they hold it to be the highest disgrace to survive.’’^ 

Pomponius Mela $ gives a similar account of the Thracian custom, probably 
from Herodotus : nnd there is a passage in the fragments left by Stephanus By- 
zantinus, which refers to a law amongst the Gelse , — ro mv ywxlKct 

rt» etv^^i — for sacrificing the wife on the husband’s tomb. 

Taking the Greek and Roman writers, wlio expressly mention the Hindoo 
custom, in the order of their respective <Iates, we must begin with Cicero, 
who refers to it, as well as to the voluntary cremation of the Brahmins, in the 
following terms: II 

What barbarism can be greater or more brutal than that in India, w'hcrc those who 
arc esteemed wise men pass their lives in nakedness, and endure Caucasian snows and 
severest frosts witliout complaint ? Nay, when they throw themselves into the fire they 
burn without a groi)n. The women, too, when their husbands die, contend amongst 
each other which was the most beloved (for a plurality of wives is allowed in India); 
and slic who triumphs, overjoyed, proceeds, attended by her friends, to place herself 

along 

* Dvijmosoiih. lib. xi. e. 7* 

I Plut. in AIcjf, Strabo, lib xv. iElian. Var. Uist. lib, v. c. vl. Cic. do Die. c. 2.1. Val. Max. lib, I. 
Porphyry, lib, iv, &c. &c. i Tcrjts, c. 5. $ Lib. il. c. 2. H Ttiitc. Qaast, I. v. c. 27. 
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along with her husband’s body^ upon the funeral pile ; whilst they * who are unsuc- 
cessful depart in sorrow. 

The next author ia Diodorus Siculus, who gives the fullest and most in- 
teresting account of the nature and origin of the custom. He speaks of 
it in two places. In the first f he is relating an expedition of Alexander 
against the Adrastac, a people situated, according to Arrian, on the Hydraostes, 
or Rauwee, one of the rivers of the Punjaub. From thence they reached the 
region of the Cathays,^ who also appear to have inhabited the Punjaub. 

Amongst this people,” the historian observes, “ there was. a law that 
married women should be burned with their deceased husbands. This institu- 
tion took its rise amongst these barbarians from the crime of one wife, who 
destroyed her husband by poison.” This expedition took place in the second 
year of the 103d 01ymi)iad, or B. C. 327* The following is the other account 
given by Diodorus, of the ceremony, which he characterizes as “ an unheard-of 
crime, and abhorrent from Grecian laws and customs.”} 

Cctcus, the leader of tliose (troops) which came from India, having fallen bravely 
fighting in haltlo, left in the camp two wives, who had bev*n the companions of his 
military expedition ; one of them had been but recently espoused the other 

had entered the marriage-state {ffwoiKr.ffuau) some years before. Both loved their hus- 
l)and with extreme atiection. According to the ancient law of the Indians, men and 
virgins, who directed their thoughts towards marriage, contracted that relation, not by 
the judgment of parents, but by mutual consent ; and whereas in early times, in 
marriages between young people, it happened that false opinions were formed of 
each other, and repentance soon after appeared, many wives became thereby corrupted, 
and followed other men. In the end, not being able to accomplish their objects by 
honest means, they took off their husbands by poison. For such a purpose, this 
country affords not a few means, as it produces many and various i)laiUs || of deadly 
qualities, some of which, slightly mingled in footl or drink, occasion speedy death. 
ITiis wicked practice increasing, and many falling victims to it, and the punishment of 
the guilty not serving to deter others from the commission of this crime, a law was 
passed tliat wives should be burned with their deceased husbands, except such as were 
pregnanr, or who had children ; and that any individual who refused to comply with 
this law, should he compelled to remain a widow, and be for ever excluded from all 
rights and privileges whatsoever, as guilty of impiety. This measure being adopted, 
it followed that the abominable disposition to which the wdves were addicted was con- 
verted into an o])posite feeling. For, in order to avoid that climax of disgrace, every 
w'ifc being obliged to die, they not only took all possible care of their husband’s safety 
(which indeed concerned their own), but emulated each other in promoting his glory 
and renown. Such was the result of tliis law on the present occasion. Although the 
law required that one wife only should be burned with the body, yet both the wives of 
Ccteus approached his bier, desirous of sacrificing themselves as a tribute to bis superior 
virtue. The matter became a question of dispute before the chiefs. The younger wife 
alleged that the other was pregnant, and therefore w as prohibited from burning by law. 
Tlic elder maintained that, out of regard to her seniority, she ought to have the privilege 
of burning ; since in other things, the elder wives had more claim to honour and re- 
verence than the younger. The chiefs, how'ever, finding from tlie testimony of those who 
were skilled in the obstetric science, that the elder wife was really pregnant, decided in 
favour of the younger. Whereat she who had lost her cause departed weeping, rending 

the 

* According to the judiebus, and indeed Indispentable, reading of Bentley. t Lib. xvii. c. 91. 

t The aitics prefer KaSa/Mv, licrc, to which is pie reading of all the copies. The former 

agrees with the text of other autliors. The name refers probably to the Cshatriyas, or Rajpoots. 

§ Lib. xix. cc. 32, 

The Datura.vras used for such purposes, and it is to be feared is sometimes so employed at the 
present day. Sec Pr. Fleming's Catalogue of Indian riants. itc#. 
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the veil which covered her head, and tearing her hair, as if sotne great calamity had 
been communicated to her. The other, rejoicing at her success, proceeded to tho 
funeral pile, crowned by tlie females of her household with mitres She was 

decked with other ornaments, as if for a nuptial festival, and was attended by her 
relations chaunting a song in praise of her virtue. As soon as she reached 
the pile, she took the ornaments from her person, and distributed them amongst 
her attendants and friends, as memorials, one would say, of her aflection. The orna- 
ments consisted of a multitude of rings upon her fingers, set with precious stones of 
various colours. Upon her head was no small number of stars of gold, discriminated 
by means of stones of all kinds. About her neck were many gems, some small, and 
the rest gradually increasing to a larger size. At length, having embraced her family, 
she was placed upon the pile by her brother, and to the great astonishment of the 
people, who assembled to witness the ceremony, she terminated thus heroically her life, 
llefore the pile was lighted, the whole army, in military array, marched three times 
round it.* The widow bending towards her husband’s body, uttered no pusillanimous 
cry when the flames began to roar ; which excited towards her the pity of some of the 
spectators, whilst others extolled her resolution. There were not wanting, however, 
individuals amongst the Greeks, who condemned this custom as cruel and inhuman. 


Tlic date of this occurrence is the first year of the lOGth Olympiad, or 
B.C. 314. We have, therefore, in these two instances, demonstrative evidence 
of the prevalence, and even antiquity, of the suttee ceremony in India, more 
than ^,150 years ago. 

The next author in rotation is Strabo, who refers to it incidentally, in 
speaking of the people of India, in these terms ;f 

It is related, moreover, of the inhabitants of Cathay (Kcc^sm), that man and wife 
select each other by mutual choice. Also that wives hum with their deceased husbands, 
from this cause, namely, that the former, in early times, falling in love with younger 
men, w’ithdrew from their husbands, or took them oil' by poison. Wherefore, to put a 
stop to these poisonings, this law was passed : but neither the law nor the custom 
appears to me very probable (ou 


I may here properly interpose a remark, that it is somewhat extraordinary 
that neither Arrian, Quintus Curtins, nor Pliny, gives any account of the 
suttee rite, although the latter is copious and absurd enough in his details of 
Indian matters. Arrian, indeed, who took his ficts chiefly from Mcgastlicncs, 
the contemporary of Alexander, tells ns J that it was not his object to des- 
cribe exactly the laws and institutions of the Indians, but the historical events 
of Alexander’s expedition. Quintus Curtins § reports the practice of voluntary 
cremation amongst the Indian philo.sophcrs ; and i£lian || gives a particular 
account of the self-immolation of a Brahmin named Calaiuis, in the presence 
of Alexander and his army; but neither alludes to widow-burnings. 

The poet Propertius celebrates this act of devotion, on the part of Indian 
females, in the following elegant verses ;t — 

jFt'/iJ? Unis lex funeris una maritis, 

Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis. 

Nitmque ubi mortifero jacta esl fax uUima Icclo^ 

UiorumposUis slat pia turba comis : 

Et certamcn habent leti, qxue viva sequalur 
Conjugium : pudor est^ non Ikuisse mori, 

Gaudent ** victrices, et JiamnucpectwapreehenU 
ImponunJtque suis ora pcrusla viris. 

Ill 


* Thifl was a Creek custom. Sec Horn. 11. 13* and Virgil, Ain. xi. 188* t Geogi-. lib. xv. 

; Lib. vill. r. 17. 5 lie Rt‘b, Gest. Alex. lib. viii. c. ix. II Var. Hist. lib. v. vi. 

^ Lib. lii. El. xl. Ed. Burmann. El. xill. Ed. Vulp. ** Some read Ardent. 
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In plain prose ; Eastern husbands are favoured by this funeral law ; that when they 
die, ere. tprcli. is applied to the fatal pile, their wivesi whp-stand a^nnd jH‘with 
dishevelled hair, maintain a deadly contest for the honour of accompanying their hus- 
band: for it is a- disgrace no^ fb die ^tth'hini; > The cxtildiigiricW cdUftS the deiiiurhig 
flames, and expires with her burning cheek upon her husband's eorpse. 

Valerius Maximus is the hext author. In speaking of the rcsoliitiOn of 
certain nations, he says :# — 

But wherefore should I praise men as bravest in tliis sort of courage ? The wives of 
the' Indians are commemorated, who, when several arc married to one man, according to 
the custom of the country, upon tlioir husband’s death dispute and contend with each 
other which loved him best. The victor, cnilting with delight, and led by her friends 
displaying cheerful countenances, throws herself into the flames of her husband, and 
is joyfully consumed with him. The unsuccessful candidates live oppressed witli grief 
and sorrow. The boldness of the Ciinbrians, the constancy of tlie Coltiborians, the 
resolute wisdom of the Thracians, and the crafty prudence of the Lycians iir despising 
sorrow, arc not comparable to tills Indian sacrifice, wherein the pious wifo ascends tho 
pile in the face of instant death, as if it were a nuptial couch. 

Solinus, a writer of uncertain date, supposed to ho of the third century, 
wlio professes to take his fleicts firom Mogastbenes, whose history was extant 
in his time^ says f (so far as his meaning is intelligible), as follows : 

Among these people (the Indians) several wives marry one man, and in the event of 
his death, they plead before grave judges their merit in respect to him, and she who 
succeeds in obtaining their judgment, gains the piKvilege of ascending the pile of her 
liusband, and sacrificing herself to his manes: tbs other wives live in obscurity. 

Stobseus, a Greek Heathen writer, whose date is A. D. 405, and who is 
valued for his faithful transcripts from more ancient authors, has the following 
passage respecting the suttee-practice :% — 

Tiic Indians, when they die, arc burnt with one of their wives whom they love 
most. A great contention takes place betw'cen the women on this account, and tlio 
friends of each incite her to gain this distinction. 

The last writer I shall quote is Servius, the commentator on Virgil, about 
the same date as Stobaeus, who refers to the practice in one of his anno* 
tations :§ 

It was a custom amongst the ancients, as ot present in India, that when a king died, 
the most prized of his horses or slaves, and the most beloved of his wives, were bum^ 
widi his )x>dy. Amongst the latter tlicre was a great contention for this honour. 

The preceding are all the passages which I have been able to find respecting' 
the iSuttee ceremony in the Greek and Roman writers. I have a large col- 
l^ioo of extracts from travellers and more recent authorities ; but with these 
I will not trouUe you. 

l am, &e. 

T. 

• X4b. c. Vi. 14. 

1 Piityhutt.c, S2. Salmasius, PHn. Eterc. t, i. p. 80. The voluminous comments with which Sal- 
masliM has smothered this author do not always elucidate his meaning. In this passage, by reading and 
suigpprtiiur acemdm instead of amndit, and in Ihstesd of ignotie, he totally subverts the sense. 

±1^ S^tQ, Serm. 122. ; 
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PROBABLE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OP LA PEROUSE. 

A vbhy interesting fact has been announced at Calcutta, namely, the dis* 
covery of some vestiges of the celebrated French circumnavigator. La 
Pcroase, respecting whose fate, subsequently to his departure from New 
South Wales, no particulars have hitherto begn learned, notwithstanding the 
diligent inquiries set on foot by his own government,* and by navigators of 
other nations. The last newspapers from Calcutta teem with this subject, and 
from their several statements we extract the following details. 

On the 4th September last the Chilian vessel St, Patrick^ commanded by 
Peter Dillon, a native . of Ireland, arrived at Calcutta, originally from Val- 
paraiso. Capt. Dillon immediately made public the curious fact, that he had 
obtained, at one of the islands in the South Pacific Ocean, several articles 
which had evidently belonged to La Perouse or his companions, and that 
there was reason to believe that some of those unfortunate men were now 
alive and residing on the Malico Islands, part of the group called the New 
Hebrides. 

The communication was of such importance that the government seems 
to have promptly taken up the matter, and Capt. Dillon accordingly laid before 
it a memorial, from which we extract the following particulars : — 

It appears that in September 1813, when Capt. Dillon was an officer in the 
Bengal ship /fan/er, he visited the isles called Fcejee, forming part of the Friendly 
Islands, on" a voyage from Calcutta to New South Wales and Canton. Several 
Europeans were then living on these islands; but in an affray with the natives, all 
the foreigners on shore were killed except Mr. Dillon, a native of Prussia, and 
an Englishman belonging to the Hunter, The Prussian (who had been g 
resident amongst the Feejees) and a lascar, who had married a Feejee woman, 
took refuge on board the Hunter^ and begged of the captain to land them at 
the first place he touched at on his route to Canton. This proved to be the 
island called Barwcll Island in the charts, but by the natives Tucopia, in lat. 

15' S., long. 169^ E. The lascar and his wife were accordingly put ashore 
and left on this island. 

On the 13th May 182G, Capt. Dillon, then in command of his own ship, 
the St* Patrick f bound from Valparaiso to Pondicherry, came in sight of Tu- 
copia, and hove to, in order to ascertain whether the persons left there in 
1813 were alive. Shortly after, two canoes put off and came alongside the 
St» Patrick^ in one of which was the lascar, and in the other Martii\ Buebert, 
the Prussian, both in perfect health. We now quote Capt. Dillon’s own 
expressions. ** The lascar had an old silver sword-guard, which he sold Cor s 
few fishing hooks to some of my people. I inquired of the Prussian where it 
had come from : he told me, that on his first arrival on the island, he saw in 
possession of the natives this sword-guard, several chain-plates belonging to a 
ship, also a number of iron bolts, five axes, the handle of a silver fork, :a few 
knives, tea-cups, glass beads and bottles, one silver spoon with a crest and 
cipher, and a sword, all of French manufacture. He further stated, tbatae 
soon as he became sufficiently acquainted with the language, he asked the 
natives how they obtained those article^ as they said that the J/an/er was the 

first 

* The Nattanal Aiumblypaned a decneoa thaStli FSbniazy 1791» tht oltfaet of which wm to uift 
SoMliB powers to make inquiries respecting FWouie and the crews of the Bvumk and AitroMe, 
cngiWlng to IndenuiUy and reward all persons who should aflbrd asaistaace to tht unfortunate navigaton t 
t^ hlflg was aho leqaABtcd todaq^alch an expedition to aaardi of than. 

AMatie Journ, Vol. XXIII. No. 137. 4 M 
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first ship they ever had any communicatton witli. They replied, that about 
two -days* sail in their canoes to leeward, there was a large group of islands, 
under the general name Malicolo, to which they were frequently in the habit 
of making voyages, and that they obtained these articles from tlie inhabitants 
of the Malicolo Islands, who had a number of similar articles in their pos- 
session. Upon examining the sword-guard minutely, I discovered, or think 
I discovered, the initials of Perouse stamped on it, which excited iny sus- 
picion, and made me more exact in my ini|iiiries. I then, by means of Buchert 
and the lascar, questioned some of the islanders respecting the way in which 
their neighbours procured the silver and iron articles. They then told me that 
the natives of Malicolo stated, that many years ago, two large ships arrived at 
their island : one anchored at the island of Whanoo, and the other at the island 
of Paiow, a little distance from each other. Some time after they anchored, 
and before tliey had any communication with tlie natives, a heavy gale arose, 
and both vessels were driven ashore. The ship that was anchored off Whanoo 
grounded upon the rocks. 'J'he natives came in crowds to the sea-side, armed 
with clubs, spears, and bows and arrows, and shot some arrows into the ship ; 
the crew, in return, fired the guns and some musketry on them, and killed 
several. The vessel continuing to beat violently against the rocks, shortly 
went to pieces : some of the crew took to their boats, but w'erc driven on 
shore, where they were to a man murdered, on landing, by the infuriated 
natives ; others threw themselves into the sea, !)iit if they reached the land it 
was only to share the fate of their wretchetl comrades, so that not a single 
soul escaped out of this vessel. The shif) which grounded on Paiow was 
driven on a sandy beach, and the natives came down and also shot their 
arrows into her : but the crew prudently did not resent the aggression, but 
held up axes, beads, and other toys, as peace ofterings ; upon which the 
assailants desisted from hostilities. As soon as the wind moderated, on aged 
chief put off in a canoe to the ship : he was received with caresses, and presents 
were offered him, which he accepted. He went on shore, pacified his country- 
wen, and assured them that the people in the ship were good and friendly 
men : upon which several of the natives came on board, and were ail presented 
with toys; they soon supplied the crew with yams, fowls, bananas, coco-nuts, 
bogs, &c., and confidence was established between them. The crew of the 
Tessel were obliged to abandon her, and went on shore, bringing with them a 
great part of their stores. They remained for some time, and built a small 
Tessel from the wreck of the large one. As soon as the small craft was ready 
to sail, as many as could conveniently get room embarked, being plentifully 
supplied with fresh provisions by the islanders. Several of their shipmates 
were left behind, and the commander promised to return speedily with pre- 
sents for the natives, and to bring off the remainder of his crew ; but she was 
fifever heard of afterwards by the islanders. Those who remained of the 
orew distributed themselves among various chiefs, with whom they resided 
, until death. There had been left several muskets and some gunpowder by 
tbeir comrades, and by means of these they were of great service to their 
flrieads in battle against the neighbouring islanders.” 

To this statement of the islanders the following confirmatory facts are 
added t'^Capt. Dillon spoke with some of the people who manned the canoe 
which made the last voyage to Malicolo, who said that there were abundance of 
iron materials from the wrecks still remaining on the islands ; and Capt. D. 
procured the sword-guard referred to, as well as some glass beads, and a silver 
nng which been made by Buchert from a spoon brought from the wrecks. 

TO, 
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The lascar had gone once or twice to Malicolo with the Tucopians, and he 
positively affirmed (Capt. Dillon states) that he had seen and conversed with 
two of the Europeans on Paiow, who spoke the language of the islanders. 
" They were old men, he said, and told him that they had been wrecked 
several years ago in one of the ships; the remnants they shewed him. Tliey 
told him also, that no ship had touched at the islands since they had been on 
them ; that most of their comrades were dead, but they had been so much 
scattered among the various islands, that they could not tell precisely how 
many of them were alive at the time.” The lascar added that they were 
Frenchmen. 

Capt. Dillon, upon learning these facts, determined to proceed to the Mali- 
colos, and endeavoured, though in vain, to |)revail upon the lascar to ac- 
company him. Buchert, however agreed to go, and also a native of Tucopia. 
Upon making the islands, the provisions on board the St. Patricic were nearly 
exhausted, and the vessel had become leaky, owing to which cause, and to the 
remonstrances of a person on board who was interested in the cargo, Caj3t. D. 
was constrained to abandon his intcresling object at the very moment it was 
within his reach, and took advantage of a favourable breeze to proceed to 
Calcutta, which he readied with some difliculty. 

He brought with him Buchert, who is a valuable evidence to the accuracy 
of his statement, and the articles be procured at Tucopia. The sword-guard, 
which was closely examined at Calcutta, is described as follows ; — It is of 
silver, old fashioned, diamond cut, and ornamented with cordons ujion the 
margin. A French artist recognized it, from its peculiar workmanship, as one 
of the articles executed in a manufactory at Versailles about forty years ago, 
and conjectured that it might have been a present from Uouis XVI. Upon the 
upper surface of the guard, within a small space, about a quarter of an inch 
square, very delicately and beautifully executed, is discovered a cipher quite 
distinct, in which, by the help of a clear magnifier, may be discerned J. F. G. 
La Perouse.* The capital letters arc very plain, and the others are easily 
traceable from their combinations. Impressed upon the opposite half of the 
guard, appears a capital P. surmounted with a coronet ornamented with the 
Jleur de Us. At the upper portion of the guard, immediately above the 
opening intended for the admission of the blade, is perceived a cross between 
the letters F. M. F., surmounted by the remains of the masonic emblems, 
the square and compasses. It is conjectured that this mark indicates the 
unfortunate navigator to have belonged to that fraternity, the letters forming 
the initials of Franc Ma^on Frere. Upon the inferior surface of the guard is 
alsa perceptible a small anchor, which is however very minute, and not alto- 
gether distinct. This relic was worn round the neck of a Tucopian as an 
ornament ! 

In consequence of some observations made, by a writer in a Calcutta paper, 
upon the statement of Capt. Dillon, the latter published a letter, containing a 
variety of observations calculated to shew the probability of the Malicolofc being 
the scene where the and the Asti'oUihe were wrecked. The Midicolos 

of Cook, he says, are not the same as those of the Tucopians ; the former nre 
described as distant by the charts from Tucopia 2d5 miles> whereas the Mali- 
csolos of the Tucopians are only 155 miles f from their island. The.Whanoo 

1 / and 

* The name of the French navigator wai Jean Francois Galaup de la Perouse. 

t So says the printed letter in the Bengal Hurkaru, but we apprehend it should hefifty-fivu miles only. 
Ad' Article on this subject in the Governtnent Gazette states that the Malicolosof Capt. Dillon are In the 
'CMM latltade m Tucopia, and aixty miles distant. The Mallcolos of Cook are in lat. Idr is'. The 
4 .: ; 4 M 3 blunders 
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iBRdvPaiow of the Tucopians are the Oury and Edgecombe Islands df the 
charts. He adds the following observations : — ** It will be recollected that La 
Perouse lost at Port de Fran 9 uis, on the N. W. coast of America, in the early 
part of his voyage, three [two] boats and boats* crews, which were upset in a 
surf on crossing a bar ; amongst the unfortunate sulferers his nephew paid 
the debt of nature ; he also lost Capt. de Langle and several officers at the 
Navigator’s Islands ; therefore, at that period, he must have been rather short 
of officers, and it is most probable that those who hud escaped from the frigate 
wrecked at Paiow, embarked in the small vessel built there. It would then be 
very unlikely that the sailors left behind, who knew nothing of navigation, 
could possibly attempt a voyage to Port Jackson in a Malicolo canoe. Another 
thing is, the natives of the South Sea Islands, whenever they get a European 
among them possessed of a musket and gunpowder, will never allow him to 
depart from their islands, he being a terror to their enemies. 1 have known 
numerous instances of this nature to occur on various islands in the Pacific. 
We have no account on record of any two large ships being lost at the same 
time, unless it were those under the command of La Perouse. Do not the 
Tucopians, Martin Buchert, and the lascar, account for it in the most satis- 
factory manner possible? Can it be for a moment supposed that the lascar, 
Martin Buchert, and the innocent and unoffending Tucopians, without any 
interested view or motives, would .attempt to establish such a story? More- 
over, the lascar informed me that one of the Frenchmen living on Paiow was 
the armourer of the ship wrecked upon that island, and that there were eight 
brass cannon and two anchors lying on the beach at Paiow, nearly covered over 
with sand. It is not out of a Port Jackson sandabwood craft those brass guns 
could be procured, neither could it be one of that class of vessels that could 
account for the number of skulls which are now in the spirit house* at 
Whanoo.” Capt. Dillon concludes his letter with expressing his confident 
belief that the unforlunatc French navigator terminated his career cither at 
Paiow or Whanoo. 

Before we state the a priori arguments offered in the Calcutta papers to 
support the probability of this conjecture, so strongly recommended by the 
facts alleged by Capt. Dillon, it is desirable to furnish the reader with a brief 
outline of the proceedings of La Perouse up to the time of his arrival at 
Botany Bay, which is taken from the preface to the work published at the 
expense of the French Government.f 

The expedition, consisting of two frigates, the Boussole and the Astrolabe, 
the former commanded by de la Perouse, the latter by de Langle, sailed from 
Brest in the month of August 17B5. The plan of the expedition was drawn 
up by the king himself. The vessels touched at Madeira and Teneriffe, and 
arrived on the coast of Brazil in November of the same year. From thence 
they proceeded round Cape Horn into the South Sea, and anchored in the 
Bay of Concepcion, on the Chili Coast, in February 1786. They proceeded 
thence to Easter Island, or Davis’s Land, which they reached in April, and 
from thence steered directly to the Sandwich Islands. The expedition then 
sailed to explore the coast of North America. In June the vessels anchored 

at 

Uunden of the Hurftaru are extremely annoying. They oocaiiloiHdly betray almost incredible fgnoranoe* 
In copying an article respecting Perouse which appears in the Government Gazette (and to which we 
ehall hereafter xeftr), wherein '* New Hebrides” is by a typographical error printed New Hebud^,** 
throiighcmt the article, the Hvrkatu servilely adopts this glaring mistake. . » « ^ 

* Thfa is-a Imlldiog appropriated to the disembodied spirits of deceased persons supposed to iwMt 
there. 

t Sntltied rii/dge ktttowftu Uohde, par J, F» G* de la Ferouee.'* 3 voli. 4to. Paris, 1798. 
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9t. Port Fran^ais, in lat. 56^ 37^ N., where the boats were wrecked^ to which 
allusion is made by Capt. Dillon. M. de la Peroiise subsequently proceeded 
southward, to California, and in September he cast anchor in Monterrey Bay, 
on the coast of New Albion, whence he stood across the Pacific, and arriTed 
in the roads of Macao in January 17B7. In February he reached Manilla, 
which he quitted in April for the Japan islands. Passing the straits between 
Corea and Japan, and the coast of Chinese Tartary, which was seen in lat. 

he anchored in a bay of the island Saghalien, or Tchoka, and thence 
proceeded still further to the- northward, up the channel between that island 
and the continent, as fur as lat. 51° 2Q', lie then returned, and reached the 
southern extreuiity of Saghalien in August. He passed the strait which 
divides this island from Jesso, which has since been named Perouse Strait, and 
entering the North Pacific, anchored in the liarbour of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, on the isthmus of Kamchatka, in September. Here the ships were 
refitted, and thence proceeded to Navigator’s Islands, w hich they reached in 
December, and anchored in the bay of Maoune. Here M. de Jiangle, M. de 
Lamanon the naturalist, and ten men of the Astrolabe, lost their lives in a 
conflict with the natives. From this place Perouse proceeded to New Hol- 
land, and arrived at Botany Bay in January 178B. Here he built two long 
boats to replace those he had lost, and quitted the Bay on March 10th. 
Nothing has been known respecting his later proceedings, except what is stated 
in a letter, the last received from him, dated 7th February 17B8, whilst at 
Botany Bay, wherein he says : I shall bear up again for the Friendly Isles, 
and shall fulfil most strictly all my instructions respecting the southern portion 
of New Caledonia, the Isle Santa Cruz of Mendana, the southern coast of 
the Arsacidcs of Surville, and the Louisiade of Bougainville, attempting to 
determine whether the last is separated from, or part of. New Guinea. I shall 
proceed about the end of July, between New Guinea and New Holland, by a 
difierent passage from that of the Ejidcavour, if any such exist. During 
September and October I shall explore the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the 
eastern coast of New Holland to Van Diemen’s Land, but only so far as to 
enable me . to return to the northward in time to reach the Isle of France by 
the beginning of December 1788.” 

There can be no doubt that the French navigator, therefore, shaped his 
course, in the first instance, to the north, although, as he was detained so 
long at Botany Bay, it is possible he might have thought it unnecessary to 
return to the “ Friendly Isles,” having sufficiently explored them on his 
previous visit. As it is probable that something would, have been heard of 
him if he had ever returned to the eastern coast of New Holland, it seems equally 
$0 that it was in the early part of his course he was lost. The navigation to 
the Friendly Isles was through an open sea ; but when it deflected westward^ 
towards New Caledonia, it became intricate with islets and rocks, in which 
such a catastrophe as is said in Capt. Dillon’s narrative to have occurred, was 
every where to be apprehended. It is not, however, from the general course 
of the voyage, that a deduction favourable to the correctness of his account 
may be drawn, but from its actually comprehending the places where the vessels 
are said to have been lost. From the Friendly Isles, Perouse was to sail to 
New Caledonia, in doing which he would necessarily pass the southern ex- 
tremity of the New Hebrides, or the Isles de Saint Esprit, in which Malicolo^ 
Whanoo, and Paiow are situated, or he might have attempted a passage 
through them, which led to his loss. Again, from New Caledonia he was 
directc4. to, proceed Jto Queen Chiirlotte^s Isles, anfi to .examine paiticwlatly 
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Ibe southern extension of Santa Crux, the Egniont of that Archipelago^ or hjr 
some included amongst the Solomon’s Isles, or the Arsacides of Surville, the 
next object of Peronsc’s navigation. Both before and after his visit to New 
Caledonia, therefore, his course must have laid immediately in and about the 
position of those islands in which the vestiges of his fate arc still said to be 
traceable, and which lie between the eastern or southern extremity of New 
Caledonia and Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago. 

The judicious writer*' by whom the aforegoing arguments are employed, 
adds various confirmations of the account given by Capt. Dillon, deduced from 
such slender information as D’Entrecasteaux accinired, who seems to have per- 
formed his task with very culpable neglect, or with little judgment. He 
visited New Caledonia, Santa Cruz, the Arsacides, and Louisiadc, the places 
mentioned in La Perouse’s letter ; but although he passed close to the south, 
and not far to the west, of the New iiebridcs, he never attempted even to 
communicate with these islands. Besides Perouse’s letter, there were reasons 
which might have induced him to think that his countryman, of whom he was 
in search, had been lost in this part of his homeward voyage. Lahillardiere, 
in his account of the expedition, says, “it is not unnatural to suppose, not- 
withstanding we could obtain no accounts of our unfortunate countrymen, 
during our stay on Ncnv Caledonia, that this dangerous and almost inaccessible 
coast proved filial to them and, in fact, a double canoe was found on the 
north coast of Caledonia, which had come from the eastward, a day’s sail from 
an island called Aoiivca, one of the benches of which was coated with white 
paint, and was evidently part of some European vessel. D’Entrecasteaux does 
not notice this circumstance, in his journal published several years after La- 
billardicre’s work, by Lieut, dc llossel, although he relates the arrival of the 
canoe from Hohona, or Aoiivea, in nearly the same terms, and particularizes 
its situation, as lying E.N.E., precisely the bearing of the New Hebrides from 
the coast of New Caledonia. What made the matter s.till more suspicious 
was, that when questioned about this part of their equipment, the savages of 
this canoe set sail to the ivcst, promising to return with additional information, 
but never re-appeared. D’Entrecasteaux says, “ the departure of these peo- 
ple caused me much regret, for I had hopes of deriving from them some fur- 
ther information than we had been able to procure from the inhabitants of 
New Caledonia.” Lahillardiere supposes them to have come from a small 
island off the coast of Caledonia, named by the expedition the Isle of Beau- 
pre ; but this is a mere guess, and the vessel might have come from the Mali- 
cold groupe, where the vessels of La Peroiise are said to have been wrecked. 

With reference to a report published in the Asiatic Journal for October 
18^5, f of a whaler having found French swords, medals, and a cross of St. 
Louis, at some island between New Caledonia and New Guinea, the same 
writer observes, that this nameless island, though said to be exactly half-way 
between New Guinea and New Caledonia, may be nearer to the site suggested 
by Captain Dillon than appears from such a loose report ; or, if the place be 
correctly designated, the party that left the islands, and the major part of the 
crew, might have been lost there, as it lies in the track they would probably 
have followed in order to make the nearest Dutch settlements. 

A valuable letter of Commodore Hayes, on this subject, appears in one of 
the Calcutta papers, in which the experienced writer mentions several geogra- 
phical facts connected with this portion of the Pacific, which he examined in 

1793 

• ^heEfUtor of the Calcutta Government Gazette* t Vol. XX. p. 43(k 
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1793 (in particular, he states that the Louisiacle forms no part of the main land 
of New Guinea, a fact ascertained by him); and he concludes by declaring in 
favour of the account given by Capt. Dillon, and that he is satisfied Perouse 
and his companions were wrecked on the Malicolo Islands. 

The Bengal Government, with a laudable degree of promptitude, has des- 
patched the H.C.’s ship Research^ under the command of Capt. Dillon, on a 
voyage to the eastward, in order to make search after the vestiges of La Pe^ 
rouse. Dr. Tytler accompanies the expedition as surgeon and naturalist, with 
instructions to record the proceedings of the voyage. VVe hope, therefore, in 
a short time to receive further intelligence upon this subject, which will set 
this very interesting question completely at rest. 

The Calcutta journals contain many particulars respecting the natives ofTu- 
copia and of the Malicolos ; but as these people are not very much discriminated 
from those of the adjoining archij>cIagos, and as \vc shall probably be furnished 
shortly with fuller details concerning these islands, we forbear from extending 
this article by inserting what relates to them. 

We have just seen some communications upon this subject from the French 
authorities at Chandernagorc, whicli have appeared in the Paris papers. The 
principal document is a report from Capt. Cor Jicr to the Administrator General 
of the French Establishments in India (Vicointe de Richemont), relative to the 
statement of Capt Dillon, who is said by M. Cordier to be a Frenchman born 
at Martinico, and who was closely interrogated, as well as the Prussian sailor, 
by the French authorities. The facts vve have already stated are confirmed in 
the report, except as respects the sword-guard. Caj)t. Cordier says that this 
guard or shell was closely examined with a microscope ; that it is of French 
workmanship, but that the letter P. could not he distinguished on it, though 
J. F. G. were distinct ; that the Jlcur <lc hs could be seen by no one ; that the 
letters were surmounted by a sword, with a crown over it. He adds ; “ seve- 
ral captains observccl that this shell could not have belonged to an officer of 
the French navy, since ic was of silver, which was not the uniform.” Capt. 
C. at the same time declares, that ho had seen at Brest, before the Revolution, 
retired officers of the navy with silvcr-hiltcd swords. 

It further appears, from these j)aper3, that a communication had been made 
last year to the French government, by an American Captain, of traces of La 
Perouse in the quarter mentioned by Capt. Dillon, and that the corvette Astro- 
lobe (a singular coincidence) was in consequence despatched thither from Tou- 
lon, in April 1820, on a voyage of discovery. If due diligence has been 
used, this vessel will have reached the spot long before the Research, 

Some French gentlemen have been permitted by the Bengal Government to 
join the expedition in the Research ; amongst whom is M. Chaigneau, nephew 
of the Cochin Chinese Mandarin, now retired to his native soil, and from 
whom, or his companion, M. Vannicr, we anxiously expect some information 
respecting the country in which they were so long domiciliated. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Joumah . .. 

Sir : I find it stated in Mr. Auber’s work on the Constitutfon of the 
Company, p. 273, itnder the head of “ Bengal,” that the provisions of the 
Bengal Regulation XLI, A.D. 1793, were extended in 1803 to the Ceded atid 
Conquered Provinces under the Bengal presidency. 

The dates of the acquisition of the several provinces under the presidency 
of Madras arc not given in Mr. Aiiber’s work. The latest acquisition was in 
1801. 

In 1799 power was given by the Act of the 39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 79, to 
the Governor in Council at Madras, to frame regulations, on the principles of 
the Act 37 Geo, HI. c. 142, which adopts and incorporates into its provisions 
the principles set forth in the Preamble to the Regulation XLI, A.D. 1793, of ‘ 
the Bengal Code. Under this power, a code of regulations, prepared by * 
Colonel Leith, Judge Advocate General, was printed and published at Madras ; ^ 
and under its provisions criminal courts were established generally, in 1802, m ‘ 
the provinces subject to that presidency. The civil courts, in the first in- ‘ 
stance, were established in the old territories only, that is, in those acquired/ 
previously to 1799, in which the revenue had been permanently settled. ' ' 

In 1803 and 1804, the Governor in Council at Madras discussed the 6xp^ 
dtency of extending the benefits of civil courts to all the provinces under tfte 
Madras presidency; and on a reference to Bengal, Marquess Wellesley, then 
Governor-General, decided for the adoption of the measure, giving (amongst 
other powerful arguments in its favour) the fallowing “ that it can never be 
desirable that the Government itself should act as the proprietor of the 
lands, and should collect the rents from the immediate cultivators of the soil. 
If any difference should arise between the landholders and the tenants regard- 
ing engagements or usages, the courts of judicature will form the proper tribu- 
nals for deciding such differences. These questions are of private right, in 
which the executive authority cannot interfere consistently with justice, 
policy, or its own interests.” Accordingly the Marquess announces lo the 
Governor in Council at Madras that he has carried into execution, in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, the measures he directs to be 
adopted at Madras ; in other words, that he has extended the Bengal Code to 
the newly acquired provinces under Bengal, and directs the Madras Code to be 
extended to idl the provinces under Madras. 

I find it stated in Mr. Auberis work, p. 284, that the Court of Directors, in 
1814, pointed out to the Governors in Council in Bengal and at Madras the 
defects which they considered to exist in the administration of civil justice til 
British India, as provided for under the Codes of Regulations above referred 
to: but the alterations ordered to beimade at the same time, in the prevailthg 
and previously approved revenue system at Madras, f are not stated in that' 
work. They were, ? v .u 

Ist. The discontinuance of all permanent or temporary engagements with 
intermediate agents for the collection of the land-revenue. . . : 

2dly. The collection of the land-revenue every wherein money from each ^ 

individual 

• See page 930. voL Iv. MefioiM. 1028. / 

t See letterof 19U\ Septmber 17d2„ to Bengal^ inHarlngtofTailfM^af^ ■ ^ ^ 
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individual cultivator of the soil, by means of a salaried head of the village, 
and a large provincial establishment of stipendiary native collectors.^ 

3dly. The granting of civil jurisdictions, in questions connected with the 
administration of the land-revenue, to the European collectors of that revenue. 

4tb. The granting of the full powers of a magistrate to the European col- 
lector, and, to a certain extent, to his native stipendiary collectors, including, 
subsequently, the power to inflict corporal punish ment.f 

5th. The making the European collector superintendent of police, and all 
his native servants employed in the collection of the revenue, instruments of 
police.^; 

6th. The granting of a power to the European collectors, and by delegation 
to his native stipendiary servants, to remodel the entire assessment of the 
land revenue ; to commute all customary payments in kind for payments in 
money, and all variable money rates for fixed money rates; including the 
power to remit or collect these rates in full, according to the means of the 
people in the formation of annual ryotwar settlements of the land revenue. 

The readers of Sir Thomas Munro’s and Sir John Malcolm’s writings, must 
have been struck with the objections these great authorities have to the Bengal 
judicial system, and to the introduction of courts under that system into 
newly acquired territories. But Marquess Wellesley, a great authority also, 
did establish these courts in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, 
immediately, or very early after, their acquisition. 

The regulations enacted for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the 
Bengal Gdvernment, in the full s|)irit of Regulation XLI, 1793, of the Bengal 
Code, adopted by the Legislature of Great Britain in the Act of the 37 Geo. 
Ill, rendered collectors amenable for their acts, as revenue ofllcers, to the 
local civil courts; dcfuicd and limited their powers in assessing and collecting 
the various branches of revenue; withheld from them all civil jurisdiction, all 
magisterial and police powers. 

No regulation has been enacted at Madras, that 1 can discover, for the 
guidance of collectors in assessing the land revenue, in making commutations 
of payments in kind for payments in money, or for collecting the annual 
ryotwar revenue settlements; so that the provisions of Regulation I., ISO^^, 
promulgated under the sanction and on the principle of the 37 Geo. IJI, which 
requires that a regulation be enacted when such powers arc to be executed, 
have not been obeyed. 

^If any orders have been issued for the guidance of collectors in making 
ryotwar surveys and assessments, they must have materially aflccted “ the 
rights, persons, or property of the natives and under Regulation I., 180^, 
it was dechircd, “ that it was essential to the future prosperity of the British 
territories, that all regulations which may be passed by Government, affectii^ 
in any respect the rights, persons, or property of their subject's, should be 
formed into a regular code, and printed with translations in the country lan- 
guages ; that the grounds on which each regulation may be enacted should 
be affixed to it; and that the courts of justice should be bound to regulate 

their 

• Heads of villages never collected the revenae when it was paid in kind ; a very large portion of the 
puhlic revenue was, by custom, payable in kind, before ryotwar money-rates were introduced. 

f See Rcgiilatfoh IV. 1021, Madras Code. 

t 'Heads of villages;^ besides being collectors of revenue, local magistrates, and police officers, are 
Judges with power to try civil suits to a certain amount, and to fine and confine^ 
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their decitiions by the rules and ordinances wliit h these regulations may con- 
tain. A code of regulations,” it is added, founded on the above principles, 
will enable individuals to render themselves acquainted with the laws upon 
which the security of the many inestimable privileges and immunities granted 
to them by the British Government depends, and the mode of obtaining redress 
against every infringement of them,” c^c. &c. 

Leaving to others, whose duty it may be, to inquire to whom the neglect, if 
true, is imputable, I am at present anxious only to obtain, through your 
valuable work, information as to the result of these two opposite courses of 
measures. I hope, therefore, i^nic of your intelligent readers, who may pos- 
sess the information, will inform us what has been the result, in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces in Bengal, of the principles of Government as intro- 
duced by Marquess Wellesley, contrasted with the result of a directly opposite 
course of measures, such as have been explained above, introduced under the 
presidency of Madras, at the recommendation and under the influence of Sir 
Thomas Munro. 

R. R. 


TEACHING OF HINDOOSTANEE. 

To the Editor (f the Amalie Journal. 

SiH : The tone of the article on the " Education of Cadets,” in your last 
number, induces me to trouble you with one or two friendly hints, which may 
perhaps suffice to excite, on your part, a constant vigilance lest multijdicil 
articles, on the “ merits of Dr. Gilchrist,” all from the same source, should be 
imposed upon vou under the disguise of diflerent signatures. From some 
expressions in the letter alluded to, 1 began to suspect that it might have 
emanated from the learned equivocalist himself:* buttliough the phrases “you 
have editorially spoken of”— “ the axiom” — “ is continually manifest” — and 
other traces of verbal prodigality arc sufficiently pedantic, — still the absence of 
absurd digression, the introduction of some statements whicli are to the point, 
and, above all, the occurrence of a few sentences, in which regard to unity of 
composition is perceptible, forcibly tend to cx[)lodc the suspicion that there 
can be any identity between the author of the encomium and the subject 
of it. 

Dr. Gilchrist’s merit is, to have been the first to construct a Hindoostanee 
Grammar available to the learner, and most eligible when there was no other : 
his demerit is, to have clogged and deformed this with an obscure surjilusage 
of words, dnd with an overlaying mixture of rambling impertinence, as it 
respects both the materials and the method. These pernicious vagaries of the 
tutor grievously retard the pupil. The same may be said of his other publi- 
cations. Hence the professors of Fort William College adopt his principles, 
and discard his works ; and other professors cannot do better than follow their 
example. 

SlTUM CuiQUE.* 

London^ *lth April 1827. 

* 4 ^* Odier communications on this subject have reached us ; but as \vc have now in- 
serted a letter on each side of tlie question, we decline, for obvious reasons, ad- 
mitting more. 

« We happen to know that the writer of the letter is an oiHcer In the Bengal artillery.— 
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DEPENDENCIES OF THE MAURITIUS * 

Begtnninc; from the east, and proceeding nortluvards, the isles and islets 
dependent upon Mauritius are the following : — 

RoDIlfGUES. 

This island, situated in 19® 40' 40" S. lat., and 03® 11' 20" E. long., is 
distant about 300 miles, from point to point, from the island of Mauritius, in 
a direction E. i N. It is about eighteen miles from E. to W., and three or 
four from N. to S. ; it contains only 9,000 acres of land adapted for cultiv ation ; 
the western portion of the island being almost entirely composed of sand and 
coral, without a supply of water fit to drink. There arc two anchorages ; one 
in a safe and commodious hiirbonr in the northern part of the island ; the 
other, which is merely a cove, with a narrow winding entrance, is on the 
south side. The number of inhabitants on Rodriguez is 123; viz. whites 29, 
free persons 3, slaves 100. No civil or military establishment has existed there 
since 1824. 

St. Bhandon, on Caugados Caravos. 

On the bank of St. Brandon, which is seventy-two miles in circumference, 
extending about twenty-seven miles from E, to W. and twelve miles from N. 
to S., are twelve f islets, forming five separate groups, from one to two leagues 
apart from each other. This bank, situated in IG*^ 26' S. lat., and 59° 35' E. 
long., is distant (its most southern point) from Port Louis about 240 miles, in 
a direction N. E. \ N. All the islets are merely niiasses of coral, more or less 
elevated above the water, calculated solely to shelter the crews of small 
vessels employed in the fishery, which is very abundant, and is carried on, 
throughout the whole extent of the bank, by persons to whom the Mauritius 
Government has given a private right in these islets. These persons, six in 
number, have no permanent establishment on them; there is therefore no fixed 
population here, nor any civil or military establishment whatsoever. 

On the 19th March 1820, during a hurricane which lasted eighteen hours, 
but which was not felt at the Mauritius, four of these islets disappeared, and 
a fifth, named Tlsle aux Cocos, was separated into two. The crews of two 
boats, which happened to be there and were lost, were obliged to take refuge 
in the coco-trees, the islet being under w'ater. 

Diego Garcia. 

This island, which in form resembles a horse-shoe, and is twelve miles from 
N. to S., and six miles in its greatest breadth, forms a capacious bay, capa- 
ble of containing a great number of vessels in safety. It is situated in 7^ 15' S. 
lat., 72° 32' E. long., distant from Mauritius 1,170 miles, N.E. 5° E. It 
produces abundance of coco-trees, and is not unprovided with fire-wood ; but 
the water, which is procured by means of wells dug in the sand, is brackish, 
though not unwholesome. 

Tho property of this island was granted to and shared amongst three in- 
habitants of the Mauritius, by a decree of 2d May 1809, on condition of 

receiving 

♦ Compiled from an oflicial return from the Covemment of the Mauritius, laid before Parliament 
agreeably to an address tp his Majesty by the House of (Commons, and printed by order of the House* 
27th February 1827. 

t There is an error in the Parliamentary paper in this place : the copy of the original documents, 
which are in French, has douze\ the translation, which accompanies them, says/rVe. The latter is doubt# 
less incorrect; the tiaualation is, infect, miserably executed altogether. 

4 N 2 
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receiving such individuals as' might be attadted with leprosy, and were sent 
thither by Government. These proprietors, who reside at Mauritius, have 
each an establishment on the island of Diego^ conducted by a white manager, 
who sends them the coco^iiuts prepared to make the oil, which is manufactured 
at the Mauritius. The whole population of the island is viz. whites 6^ 
free persons 14, slaves ^18, lepers 37« 

Since 1825 one of the managers has been entrusted with the maintenance of 
order on land and in the roadsted, by a regulation of Governinent, dated 1st 
June 1824. 

Les Six Isles, 

So called from their number, are situated in 6® 35' S. lat., 71® 25' E. long,, 
and are distant seventy-two miles nearly N. W. from Diego Garcia, and 1,188 
miles N. E. from Mauritius. These islets, arranged like a horse-shoe, form 
an anchorage, eight or nine miles in circumference, the entrance of which is 
towards the north, with two fathoms and a half of water. Coco-trees 
are plentiful here, and the fishery is very abundant. The surface of the islets, 
which is of small extent, is nothing but a compound of sand and coral, very 
little elevated above the surface of the water. A person from the Mauritius 
has been settled here for about twenty years, with some negroes, but apparently 
without a grant for that purpose. 

Les Trois Fberes. 

Between Les Six Isles and Les Trois Frercs, which are about eighteen miles 
apart, two small islets, not yet named, are situated a little to the west. The 
most southerly is very dangerous, by reason of the reefs which surround 
it. The northern one is accessible in its N. W. part. The Trois Freres, like 
the Six Isles, have taken their name from their number. They are situated in 
6® KK S. lat., and 71® 28' E. long., 1,209 miles N. E. some degrees N. from 
Port Louis. In the centre islet is a cove, where coco-trees, fish, and turtle 
are in great plenty. The water is procured as in Six Isles and in Diego. 

By an act of the 18th May 1823, an inhabitant of the island of Mauritius 
obtained the propnetorship of these islets, where he has established a manu- 
factory for coco-nut oil. He employs forty-three individuals, viz , : white 1 , 
free persons 2, slaves 35, leprous 5. 

Isles Salomon, or Onzf. Isles. 

These islets, eleven in number, lie in 5® 23' S. )at., 72® 35' £. long., distant 
1,275 miles N. E. from the island of Mauritius. The .soil upon them is, 
generally speaking, superior to that of all the others of the archipelago, and 
they are free from rats, which swarm in the preceding. Besid^ coco-trees, 
there is a sort of tree found on them, the wood of which is excellent, and the 
length of the trunk, as far as the first branches, is sometimes forty feet. One 
of these isles is seven miles and a half in circumference, another four, two of 
three miles each, six of two miles each, one of one and a half. They encircle 
a basin, which affords a good anchorage to vessels of moderate size. 

These isles have been granted to private persons, four by act 18th June 
1822, and the other seven, by act 1st September 1823; these proprietors 
employ here ten individuals, of whom nine are slaves. 

Les Pjsros Banhos. 

■ i jJIfaese are a cluster of twenty-two islets, situated in 5® 23' d(K' S. lat., and 
about 1,260 miles N. E», a few degrees N. from Port Louis : 
the largest is not more than two miles Ipng. They form abasin43ightecn miles 
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in length by twelve in breadth^ having two outlets to the north, one somewhat 
narrow, the other very dangerous ; and a very fine passage to the south. 

An inhabitant of the Mauritius, to whom a grant of these islets was con- 
, firmed by act 18th May 1823, has formed a very excellent establishment here for 
.the manufacture of oil for fishing, which employs 120 person, via, whites 1 , 
free persons 6 , slaves 113, 

Isle Legouu. 

This island, which was discovered in 1820 by the Sicur Legour, is situated 
in 5® 39' S. lat., and 72® 37/ E. long., distant from Mauritius N. E. i E. about 
1,250 miles. Its length is about two miles, its breadth two thirds of a mile; 
it is divided into two parts by a small canal, one-sixth of a mile broad. 
Being difficult of access, and having no anchorage, it offers no inducements to 
settlers. M. Legour, to whom it was granted by act 20 th Dec. 1820, has, 
therefore, formed no establishment here. It serves as a retreat to a vast 
number of turtle and sea-cows. 

Isles Geoiige et Roquepiz. 

These isles, which are placed in 6 ® 20', 7° 10', and 7° 15' S. lat., and 60® 
4', no® 45', and 63® 8 ' E. long., are of very doubtful existence. It is extremely 
probable that some parts of the bank of Saya de Malha being exposed, gave 
navigators reason to infer the existence of these isles, which, if in existence, 
cannot be of much value. 

From the north, proceeding westward, ai*e the following 

Acaleoa. 

This island, situated in 10® 29' 50" of S, lat., and 50® 55' of E. long., is 
about 561 miles N. 4 N. W., some degrees W. from the Mauritius; it is sepa- 
rated into two parts by a canal, ncaidy 500 toises broad, fordable at low water. 
It is about eleven miles long, from north to south, by a mile and a half broad, 
from east to west, and is covered with coco-trees in the centre of three-fifths 
of its length. It has no vegetative earth, and the water is all brackish, being 
obtained by means of wells dug iu the sand and coral, of which its soil is 
entirely composed. It is very low and has no anchorage. Nevertheless, an 
inhabitant of the Mauritius, to whom it was made over by act 28th October 
1820, has formed here two excellent manufactories of oil, which employ 199 
individuals, viz. white 1, free persons 2, slaves 196. 

This island, from its situation, has aflbrdcd, and still may afford, assistance 
to navigators. 

COETIVI, 

Situated in 7® 15' S, lat., and 56® 23' E. long., is 768 miles N., 6 ® W. from 
Mauritius. It is about nine miles in circumference, and possesses in its N.W. 
part an anchorage for small vessels, from twenty-five to thirty tons ; before 
which is a roadsted, but with very bad anchorage-ground for large ships. Its 
soil of sand anil coral is mixed with some portions of earth fit for the cultiva- 
tion of liiaize, which grows there tolerably well in the 500 or 600 acres 
adapted for tillag^. There is no water but what is drawn from wells, w'hich 
furnish a brackish kind, as in the other islands reduced to the same expedient 
for procuring it. 

A captain of a merchantman of Mauritius, who obtained the island in 
1814, brings thence maize, turtle, and coco-nut oil. He has a small establish- 
ment here, where 100 individuals are employed,, viz. white 1 , free pmons 
10 , slaves 80. 
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Isles Seychelles. 

These islands, thirty in number, of which several are merely islets, form 
an archipelago, the most considerable of the dependencies of the island of 
Mauritius, comprehended between 3® 38' and 5° 45' S. lat., and between 55° 
15' and 56° KK E, long., distant about 115 miles N. J N., 3i° W. from Port 
Louis. These islands are as follow : — 

1. LTsle Mahe (the principal) having, to the east, and touching it, 

% L’Isle Anne. 

3. L’Isle aux Cerfs. 

4. L’Isle Anonime. 

5. L’Isle du Slid Est. 

6. L’Isle Longue. 

7. L’Isle Rondc. 

8. L’Isle Moyenne, to the west, very near. 

9. L’Isle Thercse. 

10. L’Isle de la Conception. 

11. L’Isle aux Vaches Marines. 

12. L’Isle aux fregates, the most eastern of iliis archipelago. 

13. L’Isle la Digue. 

14. L’lsle Praslin. 

15. Lcs Cousin et Cousinc. 

16. 17, 18. LcsTrois Soeiirs. 

19. L’Isle Rondc. 

20. L’lsle Aridc. 

21. L’lslc Fclicite. 

22. L’lslc Marianne. 

23. L’lslc aux Rcscifs. 

24. 25. Lcs deux Isles du Nord. 

26. L’Isle Denis, the most northern. 

27 . L’Isle Curicuse. 

28. Lcs Mammcllcs. 

29. L’Isle Silhouette, the most western. 

30. L’Lslc Plate, the most soiitheni. 

Make , — This island is from seventy-live to seventy-six miles in circum- 
ference ; there are 72,768 acres of land granted in it. It is hilly, intersected 
with ravines, and full of rocks. Its soil is various, and has in general 
little depth. It is tolerably well watered. In the eastern part, where the 
town of Mahe is situated, there is a roadsted, capable of holding about thirty 
vessels of all sizes. The total population of this island is 5,834,* viz, whites 
573 , free persons 328, slaves 5,159. 

The civil establishment of the island consists of an agent of government, 
whose authority extends to all the islands of this archipelago ; an under-agent, 
who Ts also collector of the revenue and registrar of slaves ; a justice of peace, 
two assessors, and a clerk ; a commissary of police ; a land surveyor. The 
military establishment consists of fifteen gens-d’armes under the orders of the 
government agent. 

Isle Ste. Anne^ the most considerable of the islets forming the road of the 
Seychelles, is about a league to the eastward of Mahe. It has about 1,200 

acres 

* It win be perceived that the succeeding items make a total of G,ono : the figures are the same in both 
parts the document, so that wc cannot remedy the blunder. These disgraceful Clerical enron In the 
official papers are, we are sorry to say, extremely frequent. 
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acres fit for cultivation, the soil of which is tolerably good. It is inhabited 
by 246 persons, viz, whites 9, free person 1, slaves 236. 

Isle mix Cerfs, an islet, near the preceding, and to the south of it, much 
smaller, and inhabited by only thirty-three persons, viz, whites 6, slaves 27. 

Isles Anonime and Du Sud Esl, very .small islands, near the preceding, and 
to the south of them ; they are neither inhabited nor fit to be so. 

Isle Longue. This islet, witli the succeeding, called Isles llonde and 
Moyenne, between, and a little to the cast of, the islands of Ste. Anne and 
aux Cerfs, form but one sole and very inconsiderable property ; they are culti- 
vated and inhabited by twenty-two individuals, viz. whites 8, slaves 14. 

Isles Thh'cse, De la Conception^ and Aux Vaches Marines, are islets situated 
to the west of, and very near to, TIslc Malie. They are not inhabited. 

IMsle aux FregateSy the most eastern islet of this archipelago; it is not in- 
habited, and appears little adapted for being so. 

L^Islc la Digue. This little islet, three miles in length, by one and a half 
in breadth, has no more than 2,000 acres of land fit for cultivation, of which 
1,454 are granted, and inhabited by 344 individuals, viz. whites 74, free per- 
sons 30, alnves 240. 

A delegate of the civil agent at Malic resides here, with the honorary title 
of Commandant du Quarticr. 

Isle Praslin, the largest of this archipelago, after Mahe, has scarcely more 
than a third of its soil fit for cultivation. The census gives 2,514 acres of land 
as granted. There is tolerably good anchorage in the north, between it and 
L’Isle Curlcuse. Its population is 408 individuals, viz, whites 53, free people 
45, slaves 310. 

The police here is confided to a commandant du quartier, chosen from among 
the inhahitants by the agent of government, to whom he is subordinate. 

Lcs Cousin ct Cousine arc two uninhabited islands. 

Lcs Sa'urs arc three islets of small extent, on which is a population of 
fifteen individuals only, viz. whites 6, slaves 9. 

IMslc llonde and IMslc Aridc, two uninhabited islands, close to Praslin. 

VIsle Felicitcy a small island, of little extent, having only thirty-four acres 
for cultiviition, and a population of fifty-two individuals, viz. whites 11, free 
persons 2, slaves 39. 

Les Isles Marianne, aux Rescifs, Du Ford, Denis, Curieuse and Mammelles, 
are all of circumscribed extent and value, and without inhabitants. The two 
islands Denis and Curieuse are the most considerable. The former is about 
three miles long, by one and a half broad, and has from 500 to 600 acres of 
land fit for cultivation. The latter is only two miles long, by one broad, and 
has no more than 150 acres of arable land. 

VIsle Silhouette. This island, which lies very low, is about nine miles in 
circumference, and 1,515 acres of its land arc divided amongst six proprietors. 
Its population consists of 136 individuals, viz. whites 23, free person 1, slaves 112. 

Ij IsIc Plate. This island, which is of small extent and uninhabited, 
has been hitherto destined for the quarantine of ships which have contagious 
diseases on board. 

Les Amirantes. 

The archipelago of the Amirantes is a collection of eleven small isles or 
islets, united together by a bank of sand and coral. They are but niasses of 
coral mixed with sand, very little higher than the level of the sea. Their 
names are as follow ; — 

L’Islot Africtiin. 


J/Isle 
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L’Isle Zetnire. 

L'lslc D’Arros. 

L’lsle St. Joseph. 

L’Isle Poivre. 

L’lsle des Roches. 

L’lslc de I’Etoile. 

L’lsle Lamperiairc. 

L’lslc de la Bondeiise. 

L’lsle Marie Louise. 

L’lsle des Ncuf. 

The most northerly, I’lslet Africian, is situated in 4° 59' S. lat., and 53® 

32' E. long.; the most southerly, I’lsle des Neuf, in 6® 12' S. lat., and 53® 

14' E. long. ; the most easterly, I’lsle Lamperiaire, in 5® 45' S. lat., and 53® 

46' E. long.; the most westerly, ITsle de la Bondeuse, in 6® 12' S, lat., and 

53® 4' of E. long. The mean latitude of this archipelago, distant 840 miles 
N. ^ N.W. J W. from the island of Mauritius, is therefore 5® 35' 30" S., and 
its east longitude 53® 25'. 

These islets are without water, and adapted only for the turtle fishery ; they 
are uninhabited, and frequented in the fishing season merely by a few in- 
habitants of the Seychelles, to whom some of them have been granted, viz, 
risle D’Arros, I’lsle St. Joseph, I’lslc Poivre, I’lsle des Roches, I’lsle Marie 
Louise, and I’lslc des Neuf. 

Jj’lsLE Alphonse. 

This island, thirty-six miles to the south of the Amirantes, is situated in 
7® S. lat. and 53® E. long., about 804 miles N. J N.W, from Mauritius. It 
is larger than any of the islets of the Amirantes, and has an abundant fishery : 
it was granted to Mr. G, Harrison, by Act 17th December 1820, but as yet it 
is not inhabited. 

Isle de la Providence 

Is situated in 9® 12' of S. lat. and 52® 17' oLE. long., about 7^6 miles 
N.N. W. ^ W. from Mauritius. This island, whith is eight miles in length by one 
in breadth, has no anchorage. There are coco-trees upon it, and several 
pieces of good soil ; but it has no water. It was granted by an Act of 20th 
July 18179 to an officer of the health department of the island of Mauritius, 
who engaged to receive and treat there persons attacked with le|)rosy. In 
consequence he formed an establishment, wherein arc thirty-five individuals, 
viz, white 1, free persons 7, slaves 25, leprous 2. 

Les Isles Jean de Nove 

Are islets, to the number of six, situated in 10® 12' S. lat., and 15® 56' E. 
long., about 675 miles N. N.W, ^ W. from Port Louis. They are of very 
limited extent, and surrounded by reefs, except in the northern part, where 
there » a passage which leads to a tolerably good anchorage, of five or sis 
fathoms, near the land. These islets, the soil of which is the same as . that 
of the Isle de la Providence, and where a few scattered coco-trees indicate 
that, with care, that valuable tree might thrive as well as in Providence, were 
granted to an inhabitant of Mauritius, by an Act of 10th December 1813 ; 
who, having died before he had formed any establishment on them, they were 
griiivted, by Act 4th February 1826, to the proprietor of Providence, as being 
neeessary to that isle, by reason of the anchorage which they adbrd (or veaaeVs 
saUiiig from Mauritius to Providence. The establishment Ibnned here by the 
grantee employs seven individuals, of wiioin six are slaves. 

.. Isle 
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Isle St. Piekke. 

This uninhabited island is .situated in i)° lii' S. lat., and 50® 55' E. lonj^., 
upwards of 750 miles N. W. | W., a few dei^recs N. from Mauritius. It is 
six miles long, by one mile and a half broad, and almost inaccessible ; its 
coasts presenting nothing but immense blocks of coral, against which the sea 
dashes violently, excejiting a spot on the N.W., where there is a small flat 
beach of sand. Great numbers of a brown kind of pigeon are found on the 
island. 

L’Islk St. Laurent. 

The existence of this island is very doubtful ; several captains declare that 
they have repeatedly passed over the place where it is said to lie, without ever 
having seen it. On the map of ITslct Geoflray it is placed in 9® 44' of S. hit., 
and 51® ^8' of E. long., between the island.s of Proviilcnce, Jean dc Nove, and 
6t. Pierre. 

Isj.K Astove, 

Situated nearly N.^.W. from Madagascar, in 10® 10' of S. lat., and 47® 
50' of E. long., is of little importance, prc.scnting no resources but its fishery. 
It was granted by Act of 25th January 1821, to two Creoles of the Mauritius, 
who have not yet taken possession of it. 

Isi.rS COSMOLEDO, 

Situated in 0® 45' of S. lat., and 47° 40' of E. long., were granted, by Act 
21st December 1820, to an inhabitant of Mauritius, who as yet has formed no 
establishment there. It is of Utile importance, being surrounded with reefs, 
with a bank running along almost the whole of its extent. 

I/IsLU or. I/ASSOMI'TION, 

Situated in 9® 44' S. lat., and 40° 40' of E. long., is uninhabited, and appears 
of little value. Like the former, it is surrounded with reefs, except on its 
N.W. part, where it i.s approacliable. 

Isi.E Ai.uabha. 

Aldabra, in 9° 22' S. lat., and 4G® 50' E, long., is merely a mass of great 
blocks of coral, intersected by canals ; its circumference is about twenty-four 
miles. This group of .small islets of coral is uninhabited, and uninhabitable, 
having neither land nor water. 

L’Isi.e Natal. 

A small islet of inconsiderable value, situated in 8® 27' S. lat,, and 46® 
32' E. long. 

L’Isle UK Sable. 

This very small islet, in 15° 53' S. lat., and 54° 43' E. long., is about 30(5 
miles N.W. 4 N., some degrees N. from Port Louis ; and, properly speakings 
is merely a small portion out of water of a bank about sixty leagues in length 
by ten in breadth, N. by £. of this small islet, and which is very dangerous 
to navigators. 

Isles St. Paul BT Amsterdam. 

From the south, standing eastward, among the dependencies of the island 
of Mauritius, lie the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. The first, in 37® 
45^ of S. the second, in 38® 15' of S. lat.; mean longitude 78° and 
mean distance from the island of Mauritius 1,446 miles S.E., a Uttle $. 
These islands are difficult of access, affording few resources for subsistence, 
and expoied to eold end tempests ; they have only been frequented by ships 
going thither in search of sea-cows, which a^und there. 

Amtic Jmrn, Vol, XXIII. No. 137. i O 
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Dft. GILCHRIST v^rw/i: THE ORIENTAI^ HERALft 

Dr. Gilchrist hns transmitted to us copy bf a letter, whi^h lie addresised 
to the editor of the Otiental Herald last' month, complaining of the misrepre- 
sentations and ridicule in that work of the observations which fell from him 
(Df. G.) at the East-India Mouse on the 7th February. This letter, he tells 
us, the editor of the Herald refused to insert on aeeount of its length, 
although, it is added, the editor devoted four pages and a half of small close 
print to his own statement of the matter, whereas Dr. Gilchrist states his 
belief that his own letter would not have occupied above half that quantity. 
The object of Dr. G. was to defend himself against the unjust inferences in the 
notes which the editor of the Herald most unfairly appended to the report of 
the debate, and especially against the charge of “ having avowed principles 
of action no better than returning a foul expression, or even a blow, with the 
secret stab of an assassin'' 

In the of the subject, given in his last number, the editor of the Herald 

has not admitted, Dr. G. says, a single sentence of his defence against so fonl 
an accusation. Being thus prevented from defending himself in the work 
wherein he has been attacked (and which is so loud in its professions of im- 
partiality), Dr. Gilchrist requests the admission of his letter in this journal. 

A compliance with his request in our present number is impracticable ; and 
we are not sure that, if less chcnnibcred with matter, we should not expect 
Dr. Gilchrist to remodel and condense his letter (which might be done 
with great benefit to his case), previous to admitting observations of such 
length, not directed against any remarks of onr’s, and respecting a subject 
(somewhat of a personal nature) with which our readers are already satiated. 
Desirous, however, as we have always shewn ourselves, to admit, as freely ah d 
as promptly as we can with propriety, vindications of such individuals as 
think it worth while to notice the misrepresentations so common in the work 
referred to, we subjoin a review of Dr. Gilchrist’s letter. 

The writer begins by expostulating with the editor of the Oriental Herald 
(a work, Dr. G. says, the principles and object of which he has uniformly done 
every thing in liis power to support) for his severe strictures on sentiments 
contained in the speech in question, which the editor strenuously advocated 
the lust time the same subject was publicly discussedin that work. Dr. Gilchrist 
then adverts to the sentiment alleged to have been uttered by him at the East- 
India House (see p. 41 S), that if a young officer from India attacked him (br. 
G.) with a horsewhip, he would shoot his assailant through the head. L^p?6ti 
which the editor of the Heratd^ he says, remarks, that to shoot a man 
through the head would, under such circumstances, he no better than Petiirning 
a foul expression, or even a blow, with the secret stab of the still Dr. 
G. asserts that his declaration was only a fair warning, in an open 'aSsehim^% 
that if assailed he would lise the weapon nbxt at hand, in ieif-defehcefwM 
observes, that he is represented by the writer in the Herald ds evihbiOg a 
readiness to take away the life of a feiiow-creature ori d sudden, undrrhed'fdxid 
iinprepared, and, assassin-like, to stab him secretly with a siUtetti^ ' DK.’^G. 
adds : “ I pray you, look again to the text, and say candidly if, garbled as it 
is,* it can fairly warrant an interpretation imputing to me a sentiment so 
atrocious. I spoke of self-defence only, and avowed my determination to 

obey 

* Dr. Gilchrist complains that his speech of four hourt was slurred over in the Herald in funr pages. 
In our rei>ort the speech occupies nearly pages. 
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obey the first Iiiw of nature, in exercising the right of self-preservation ; — a 
right warranted alike by the laws of nature, the dictates of honour, and the 
laws of England, which is not surely a nation of assassins.” 

The editor of the Herald having called in question, the writer says, the dqgree 
of utility resulting to young men proceeding to India from acquiring the ele- 
mentary principles of Plindoostancc in this country ; and having observed, 
with flippant levity, that a cadet, who has been a week on shore, knows 
perfectly well how to call for his claret, horses, dogs, women, and other 
luxuries, and where to procure them each of the best, &c. Dr. Gilchrist 
justly remarks that young gentlemen are sent to India, by their parents and the 
East-India Company, with some higher and more important objects in view than 
“ claret, horses, dogs, women, and other luxuries and lie rec.apitulates the 
obvious benefits which a cadet will derive from acquiring the rudiments of the 
language in England. 

With reference to a remark of Dr. G.’s (see p. 418), that but for an English 
officer’s accurate knowledge of the French Langnagc, Canada might never have 
been ceded to England ; the editor referred to (according to Dr. Gilchrist) has 
laboured in a long argument to prove that Canada was not ceded to England 
merely because an English officer had learned French well ! Dr. G. thinks his 
exculpation here to be superfluous. 

Dr. Gilchrist next comments on the invidious mention in the Herald of the 
names of two individuals engaged in Oriental tuition in this country, and of the 
proposal that they should pursue their vocation in India ; and he remarks, that 
it is not very liberal in the editor thus to endeavour to influence the public in 
a way to injure the efforts of those individuals to procure a livelihood; and 
that to talk of their return to India is a cruel mockery. 

In the letter addressed to us, the Doctor makes some further observations 
upon this subject ; he says, “ With respect to one remark of his, on the use 
of the word ‘ invidiously,’ I need only observe, that I myself having mentioned 
certain gentlemen as most laudably and usefully employed here in diffusing a 
knowledge of Oriental languages, the editor of the Oriental Herald named the 
same gentlemen, for the purpose of saying that it were better they were 
employed somewhere else (and that in a country where, even if health and 
other circumstances permitted them to follow such an occupation, it would be 
by no means reputable, without a public appointment, to adopt a profession 
followed by thousands of native moonshccs of little credit or character) ; 
under these circumstances, I consider viy mention of their names to have 
been kind and courteous, his rather sneering and invidious^ from the way it was 
introduced.” 

' Such appears to us to be the chief points of the “ suppressed defence ” of 
I)r. Gilchrist. We cannot quit the subject without urging upon the learned 
gentleman the absolute necessity, for his own sake, of studying compression ; 
the public will not read compositions, especially on a subject which does not 
stroqgly interest general readers, wherein three or four times more is said 
than necessary. 
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into English from a Prose Autlior, and particularly. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF KAMNAD. 

It is perhaps scarcely known in England, that the title to the once opulent 
raj or principality of Ramnad, or Hamanat’ha, in southern India, which has 
now dwindled into a zemindarry, has been for a long period depending upon the 
decision of the Privy Council. Nearly twenty years ago, the succession being 
disputed by three claimants, the question was referred by them to one of the 
East-lndia Company’s tribunals, and was eventually brought, by way of appeal, 
before his Majesty in Council. Upon a motion made by the Marquess of 
Lansdown, in the House of Peers, for a return of the number of appeals 
from India, his Lordship took occasion to advert to this in particular ; and 
there is reason to think that he intends to bring the case under the notice of 
Parliament. 

We have been favoured, by an able civil servant of the Company (late col- 
lector of the northern district of Malabar), with an historical sketch of the 
zemindarry), from native authentic sources ; and we think that, under existing 
circumstances, and considering the little information we possess of this part 
of India, the particulars contained in the pa|>er will be highly acceptable. We 
have endeavoured, not always successfully, to restore the proper names, 
which are much disguised by Tamul writers, to Sanscrit orthography. 

Ramnad first rose to a state of consequence under the auspices of the 
celebrated Trimalla Nayaca it was greatly extended by his descendants, in 
return for important military services rendered to them, at periods of danger 
from Mahratta invasions, by two possessors of Ramnad, It continued for a 
century to increase in population and military strength ; and the possessor of 
the puttumf received the peculiar title of Setupati, which literally signifies 
** protector of the sacred stone,” where the pilgrims perform their ablutions 
in the holy temple of Ram^swarani. 

In the year 17«14 of our era, when Raghunut’ha Setupati was in possesdon 
of the puttum, the extent of Ramnad was as follows : it was bounded on the 
north by Devicottali, Manarcoil, and Trivalorc, on the south by Vypar ; its 
western boundary approached a small fort within six miles of the fort of Ma- 
dura ; the eastern limit was, and still continues to be, the extremity of Adam’S 
Bridge. During the reign of Raghundt’ha Setupati, the raja of Tanjore,‘ at 
the instigation of the dependents of Setupati’s minister, who had been put to 
death by htii master, usurped the districts of Trivalore, Devicottah, anA 
Manarcoil ; and from that period they were annexed to the Tanjore kingdohi, 
the limits of Ramnad to the northward becoming then defined by the boCur- 
dary of Patticottali. 

Raghunat’ha Setupati reigned over Ramnad for thirty-eight years, an4 
during that time he bestowed upon a man named Perya Wudayah Tawen laiicl 
sufficient for the subsistence of 300 peons, who thenceforward became a petty 
poligar, under the title of Narcouttah Wudayah Tawen. 

Raghunkt’ha Setupati, previous to his death, placed his son, Vidya R^hU- 
nat’ha; Tawen, upon the puttum. Narcouttah Wudayah Tawen so combfetdiy 
established himself in the favour of this prince, that he obtained the natuV^V 
daughter of the raja in marriage for his son, Sheshewarne Tawen, with 
dowry in lands sufficient for the maintenance of 1,600 men. As the latter w^s 

remarkable 

« Ttiepvliculai'spr its origin, and other circumstances conne(*ted with its history, may be seen io tlw 
Jllatory'bfthe Rurtakui of Madura, given in our journali vohxxii, p. 600, and voi. axiil, p.'O, &cr ' 
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rc^hirkable for his courage and for the beauty of his person, he was distin- 
guished above all the inferior poligars in the raja’s service, and continued in 
the quiet possession of his lands, wliich received a considerable addition 
during ]thc life of this raja, and for a short spare in the reign of hU immediate 
successor, Tundra Tawen. The pretensions of the latter to the puttiim 
being disputed by Bowani Sunkra Tawen, Tundra Tawen stationed the ancestor 
of the To.ndimans in Trecmcan and Patticottah, to defend the northern bouD>- 
dary. Tondiman established himself in that country, and Bowani Sunkra 
Taw^n, aided by the Raja of Tanjore, dispossessed Tundra Tawen of Ram- 
uad. Bowani Sunkra Tawen remained in possession of the puttnm ; but Nar- 
couttah Sheshewarne Tawen, prompted by ambitious motives, joined in a 
conspiracy to eject him, with one Kurta Tawen, who had married a legitimate 
daughter of Vidya Raghunut’ha Setupati, and was otherwise allied to the 
family. 

Bowani Sunkra Tawen defeated their project, and they were forced to fly 
ibr safety. The hope of interesting the Raja of Tanjore in their behalf led 
them to his capitfil, where they sojourned for a considerable time, in poverty, 
and without a chance of attaining their object. At length Sheshewarne Tawen 
gained an opportunity of displayhig his courage before the raja by killing a 
royal tiger in single combat at a public feast. This brave action obtained for him 
and Kurta Taw'en a force sufficient to wrest from Bowani Sunkra Tawen the 
possession of Ramnad, and to place Kurta Tawen upon the puttuiu. Kurta 
Tawen iinniediatcly transferred to the Raja of Tanjore (in fulfilment of the 
eondilioa under which he obtained the force) the territories between Patti- 
cottah and Cottah Kurrugar, a small river which runs at the foot of Armogaiu 
in the Rascmiingalum talook, leaving four of the seventeen talooks now con- 
stituting the province of Ramnad (ri;s. Cottaputnam, Goolaganaud, Oroor, 
and Anooniuntagoody) appertaining to Tanjore ; but they were forcibly 
recovered during the war which subsequently distracted that kingdom. 

^ Kurta Tawen then proceeded to requite the obligations he owed to Sheshe- 
warnc. Tawen, Having divided the whole raj of Ramnad into fifths, he 
resolved to give him two-fifths; but the latter, having bribed the sumpradics, 
who regulated the division, they undervalued the talooks he desired to obtain. 
The portion made over to him lay wholly to the nortliward of Ramnad, and 
near the source of the Vyaz ; a circumstance then little adverted to, but which 
was the cause, in the subsequent division of its waters, of repeated scenes of 
bloodshed between the two houses. The territory acquired by Sheshewarne 
Tawen received thenceforward the general name of Sivaganga; but ho 
retained the title of the village whence his family originated, Narcouttah, and 
he is so recognized in Orme’s History. 

When Sheshewarne Tawen died, his sou and successor, Miitu Wulaga 
Tawen, refused to pay tribute to the Nawab of the Carnatic; which oc- 
casioned the equipment of a large army to punish him as well as Ramalingum 
S6tu[iati of Ramnad, Vko also resisted the demand. Mutu Wulaga Tawen 
was slain by a. cannon-ball in the . fort of Calercoil, and his surviving widow 
(the late heiress) fleij with her daughter, accompanied by the predaun of her 
late husbfand . and several of her relatives, to Veerapachee, where tl^py^were 
joined by two servants of the old raja, named Vella Murdoo and China 
Murdoo, the one his dog-keeper, the other his betel-bearer. 

These two men, upon the death of the predaun, which happened about six 
months after leaving Sivaganga, took the lead in the Rani’s affairs ; and when 
fiydcr Ally attackecj Arcot, at the commencement of|he war of 17S0, the 

' ’ younger 
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younger Murdoo, afterwards Sherogar of Sivaganga, having obtained from 
Seyd Saheb Tippoo’s killedar ofDindigul a small force of horse and foot, deso- 
lated and burnt the Nawstb’s villages to the very gates of Madura, and entered 
the Sivaganga country. The Nawab’s troops, few and badly disciplined, could 
offer but little resistance ; and as his civil government had not won the people's 
affection, they crowded to the standard of the Rani, in whose behalf the two 
Sherogars professed to act, and the entire country was completely subjected 
by them. 

The attack of Hyder was likewise the signal for revolt in the Ramnad 
country, where different Marawa leaders found no difficulty in totally sub- 
verting an authority, which even in peaceable times was devoid of energy, and 
incapable of resisting the struggles of the people. 

The distractions of the Marawas, which w^c perhaps in a more disordered 
state at this period than the central parts of the Carnatic in general, during 
Hyder's invasion, combined with a sense of his weakness dictated to the 
Nawab, at this crisis, a temporizing expedient. When his highness, Onadat- 
ul-Otnrah, who commanded the army sent against Ramnad, took possession 
of the fort, he sent Mutu Ramalingum Setupati to Trichinopoly. His restora- 
tion was now determined upon, in order to calm the agitations of the country. 
He was accordingly taken from prison, and [daced upon the puttum, with the 
stipulation of paying an annual pesheush of 1,75,000 rupees; a moderate sum, 
which was, however, paid with difficulty, owing to the extravagance of Mutu 
Ramalingum and the mismanagement of his ministers. 

Here ends the account of the zeinindarry; the sequel, wc believe, maybe 
told in a few words : the property descended to a female, at whose death 
three competitors appeared; and as no tribunal existed by which their 
claims could be satisfactorily adjusted, besides the Company’s courts, a suit 
was brought, we understand, before the Siidder Dewanny Adawlut, in the 
year 1808 or 1809 ; an appeal from the decision of the judges of that court 
was addressed to the Governor-general (the Marquess of Hustings), who, 
having no appellate jurisdiction, recommended an appeal to his Majesty. 


TO ROSA. 

What your lovers say is true, 

Rosa, flow’rs are types of you ; 

Your bosom’s hue the lily shows. 

The rose’s tints your checks disclose, 

Your lips with scarlet pinks compare. 

With crisped hyacinths your hair. 

But flowers are of fragile make. 

Dear Rosa, which a storm will break; 

And a sad truth should be revealed, 

By flatt’rers studiously concealed 
Though flow’rs, like you, are fair and gay, 

In one short summer they decay. 

E,R. 
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Travels from India to England ; comprehending a Visit to the Bitrman Empire^ 
and a Journey through Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, in the 
Years 1825-^6. By Jamks Edward Alexandkii, Esq,, Lieut., late H.M.’s 
13th Light l^ragoons, and attached to the Suite of Col. Macdonald Kinncir, 
K.Ii'S., Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Tehran. London, 1827, 4to. 

Personal Narrative of a Journey from Lidia to England, by Bussorah, Bag* 
dad, the Rums of Babylon, Curdislan, the Court of Persia, the Western 
Shore of the Caspian Sea, <J-c. By Capt. the Hon. Geoags Kepfel. Lon- 
don 1827* 2vols. 8vo. 

That good is evolved from evil, we are not now to learn: a practical 
evidence of the axiom may be perceived in the advantages which science has 
derived from the war to the eastward and that to the westward of India. Our 
contest with the Burmese has afforded the means of communicating to Europe 
more knowledge of the Ultra-Gangetic regions than we should have acquired 
during a century of peace ; and the existing war between Russia and Persia, 
by stimulating the curiosity of readers and the industry of writers, promises 
to add to our stock of information regarding the last named country. 

Both the works mentioned at the head of this article probably owe their 
existence to the expected avidity of the British nation to learn more of Persia, 
since it became the scene of hostilities. Wc shall give precedence in our 
notice to the last of the two works, because it is most easily despatched. 

Caj)t, Keppel’s “ Personal Narrative,” is written in an easy and agreeable 
style ; it discovers reading and research; it is, we make no doubt, accurate in 
its details, and it contains well-drawn descriptions. Having said this, we have 
nearly exhausted the topics of eulogy which the “ Narrative ” affords. We 
perceive little in it which is new, that is, which a reader may not find in other 
publications. The time elapsed since the author travelled in Persia, the short 
period he remained in that country (about three months), and the hasty manner 
in which he travelled, prepare us, indeed, to e.\pect little from his work. Its 
circulation, however, seems to have been extensive ; we could scarcely look 
into a newspaper, soon after the appearance of the “Narrative,” without 
observing copious extracts from Capt. Keppel’s work, which might, for any 
novelty they contained, have been just as well epitomized from Malcolm, 
Ouseley, Kinneir, or Morier. As a specimen of his style of narration, we 
quote Capt. K.’s account of the (supposed) ruins of Babel 

The ruins of the Tower of Babel arc six miles S. W. of Ilillch. At first sight they 
present the appearance of a hill with a castle on the top ; the greater portion is covered 
with a light sandy soil, and it is only in ascending tliat the traveller discovers he is 
walking on a vast heap of bricks. This mmind, like die Mujillebe, is oblong. The 
total circumference has been found to be two thousand two hundred and eighty -six feet, 
which gives to the ruins a much greater extent of base than to tlie original building. 
The surplus is very great, when one considers tlio quantity tliat must have been re- 
. moved by the Macedonian soldiers, and how much, in the course of ages, must have 
been taken by the workmen employed in digging for bricks. The elevation of the 
mound is irregular : to the west it is one hundred and ninety-eight feet high. On Che 
top is that which looked like a castle in the distance ; it is a solid mass of kiln-burnt 
bricks, thirty-seven feet high, and twenty-eight broad. The bricks, which are of an 
excellent description, are laid in with a fine and scarcely perceptible cement. At 
Asiatic Journ*VoL, XXIII. No, 137. 4 P regular 
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regular intervals, <ioiiie bricks are omitted so as to leave square apertures through the 
mass : these may possibly have bctMi intended to procure a free current of air, that 
should prevent the admission of damp into the brick work. The summit of the mass 
is much broken, and the fractures are so made as to carry conviction that violence has 
been used to reduce it to this state. 

Distinct from the pile of bricks just descrilied, and lower down on the north face of 
the large mound, is another mass exactly similar. Pieces of marble, stones, and 
broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. The most curious of the fragments are 
several misshapen masses of brickwork, quite black, except in a few places where regu- 
lar layers of kiln-burnt bricks are discernible : these have certainly been subjected to 
some fierce heat, as they are completely molten — a strong presumption that fire was 
used in the destruction of the Tower, which, in parts, resembles what the Scriptures 
prophesied it should become, ** a burnt mountain.** 

Travellers who have visited this spot have been struck with the curious appearance of 
these fragments ; and, having only seen the black surface, have altogether rejected the 
idea of their being bricks. In the denunciation respecting Babylon, fire is particularly 
mentioned as an agent against it. To this Jeremiah evidently alludes, when lie says 
that it should be ** as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,’* on which cities, it 
is said, the ** Lord rained brimstone and fire.** Again, 1 will kindle a fire in his 
cities, and it shall devour all round about him;** and in another place, ** Her high gates 
shall be burned with fire, and the people shall labour in vain, and the folk in the fire, 
and they shall be weary.** 

Taking into calculation tlic brick mass on the top of the large mound, the ruins are 
two hundred and thirty-five feet high, which gives nearly half the height of the Tower 
in its perfect state. Rich thought he could trace four stages, or stories of this building ; 
and the united observations of our party induce the same conviction. 

The ‘‘ Travels ” of Lieut. Alexander are for several reasons much more 
interesting. Although his stay in Persia, as well as in Ava, was short, he 
enjoyed advantages in his journey through the former country, by being 
attached to the mission of Col. Kinneir, which compensate for the brevity of 
hft stay. His visit, moreover, is recent, and it took place at a very critical 
and interesting moment, the cve of hostiliticvS with Russia, which circum- 
stance enabled him to collect on the spot sonic valuable information respecting 
the causes and early events of the war, which he has digested into a perspi- 
cuous narrative in the appendix to the volume. 

Previous to his overland journey to England, through Persia, &c., Mr. 
Alexander profited by an opportunity to visit the Biirman empire. Owing to 
the war, he could proceed no further than Prome ; but he succeeded in ac- 
cumulating many interesting facts respecting the country and the people of 
Ava. He describes the Burmans of Pegu, succinctly, as follows : 

Hie inhabitants are stout and athletic : the men are about five feet eight inches in 
height, seldom taller, with straight muscular limbs ; the yeomen are rather diminutive, 
but welUformed in every respect except the nose, which is commonly flat. Both sexes 
are of a copper colour ; they are lively and inquisitive ; they smoke segars constantly: 
almost all of them read and write ; and having no prejudices, they are readily suscepti- 
ble of improvement and civilization. The women are not immured at home, like those 
of Hindoostan ; they superintend the domestic economy, and weave their own and 
their husbands* clothes : the latter are checks, of different patterns, resembling tartans. 
The men wear a single cloth tucked round the loins, and lianging down to the knee ; . 
the loose part is thrown across the shoulders, strongly resembling the ancient mode of 
dress amongst the Scottish Highlanders. Both the men and tlie women wear the 
hair of the bead long, but eradicate with pincers the hair from the other parts of the 
body : the men have, neither whiskers nor mustaebios. The head-dress of the men is a 
handkerchief twisted round, entwined in the hair in front, and tied in a knot. Sandals 
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arc worn on the feet, consisting of a sole of leather fixed on the loot by two straps, 
which unite at the great toe. The dress of the women barely serves tlie purposes of 
decency : it consists of a narrow piece of cloth, worn over tlie breasts and tucked in at 
citlier side ; in walking, one leg is always exposed. Over the lower robe is worn a 
loose vest with sleeves (commonly white), which reacln s to the upper part of tlie thigh. 
The hair of the woiiien is divided in front, and tied in a knot behind, in which (lowers 
arc cntw'ined. Alcn and women attain the age of puberty before they marry. Those 
who can afford it burn their dead ; but the poorer classes make a narrow hole in the 
ground, about three feet deep, and having tied up the corpse in a mat, thrust it in 
sideways, first carrying it three times round the hole or grave ; they then throw the 
earth over it, trampling it down liard. I observed massive toinhsloncs in several parts 
of the outskirts of the town, which had been placed over the ashes of poonghees, or 
inferior jiriesls. 

Males and females have holes in the lobes of both ears, in which they stick their 
segars; they dye their teeth and the edges of their eye-lashes with antimony. The 
greatest compliment that can be paid a Burman, is to lake the lighted cheroot from 
your inoutli and present it to him ; he, immediately after placing it in his cheek, per- 
forms the slliko, or salaam, with both hands. Tliey arc very fond of drinking tea and 
brandy with Europeans, and cat and drink with them without the least scruple. When 
the men and women quarrel, they fight it out ; the men with their fists, and the ladies 
with their slippers : they despise the Hindoos for confining their contests to abuse, 
without coming to blows. 

The incidents of tlie voyage up the Irawaddy ; tlic tniits of character ob- 
served amongst the various tribes situated on either bank ; the description of 
Promc, seated in a most picturesque country, inviting as they are, must be 
passed by, in order that we may hasten to the other portion of the volume, 
which, under existing circumstances, offers “ metal more attractive.** Wc 
must not omit, however, to state, that the author has given a full relation of 
the military transactions in Ava during the period of his stay, and a complete 
chronological epitome of the events of the wmi*, from its commencement till its 
close. 

Mr. Alexander left Bombay on the 26th April 1826, in company with Capt. 
Campliell, second Assistant to the Envoy Extraordinary from the Governor- 
Gencral of India to the Persian ("oiirt. An introductory chapter acquaints 
us with the circumstances which led to this mission. 

During the late continental war, Persia received from the East-India Com- 
pany a considerable annual subsidy, on condition that she did not suffer 
our eastern empire to he invaded through her territories. The subsidy 
ceased with the danger ; but it was to be renewed if Persia was attacked by 
Russia. Arrears of the subsidy were alleged to be due ; and Col. Macdonald 
Kinneir was appointed envoy from the Supreme Government of India to adjust 
and discharge the claims. The Court of Persia, however, influenced, Mr. 
Alexander thinks, by Russian influence, refused to receive an envoy not ac- 
credited by the King of Great Britain ; but the Shah, impatient to touch the' 
money, despatched a British officer (Major G. Willock) on a private mission to 
Calcutta; and the Supreme Government, rather indiscreetly, settled the 
claims in this manner. The disclosure of the real views of the Russian 
cabinet in regard to Persia, and the judicious efforts of our charge d'affaires, 
Mr. Willock, brought the Persian Court to a better temper, and the Shah 
agreed to receive the British Envoy. 

Passing over the interesting details given by our author of the scenes and 
incidents which he describes, previous to his departure from Bushire towards 
Shiraz, we come to that part of the fourth chapter in which is recorded his 

4 P 2 visit 
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visit to Shapoor. As the sculptures at this place have been particularized by 
preceding travellers, we merely remark that Mr. Alexander's details are succinct 
and perspicuous. 

On arriving at Shiraz, the effects of the earthquake of 1824 were sadly ap- 
parent. There is not a single dome or minaret standing ; and, from the same 
cause, the climate has become insalubrious, owing, Mr. Alexander sii[)poses, 
to the extraordinary rise in the water of the if^ls, now near the surface, 
which fills the atmosphere with aqueous particles. He visited, of course, the 
tombs of Saadi and Hafiz 

Wc went on the morning of the 21st to visit the tomb of Saadi, &c. It is almut two 
miles and a half from the Tukhui-Kudjnr, and to the south, situated in a small garden 
surrounded by high walls. The tomb itself is under cover, and of marble. Inscrip- 
tions cover every part of it, being passages from the Koran and from his own w'orks. 
At the head of the tomb arc a pair of nightingales. Outside the garden is a well, with 
steps to descend to it. It is of octagonal shape, with recesses. Here Saadi used to sit 
and compose, screened from the beat. The water is beautifully clear. 

Wc next proceeded to the garden of the Dil-i-gooshah. On entering it you arc 
introduced into a little octagonal porch, in which is a cistern of water. Here was 
painted in very brilliant colours Roustam, the Persian Hercules, throwing himself off 
his horse, and plunging his dagger into the Deeved-Sufeed, or white demon. Down 
the centre of the garden from the house is a shallow stone channel of water, interrupted 
every ten or twelve paces by small cascades. We could not gain admittance for some 
time into the house, as the Prince’s women were in it : however, they werit to the 
upper story, and wc were allowed to visit the lower apartments. We found them painted 
and gilded in the most extravagant manner. Ttie ceilings represented furious combats 
between the I’ersians, Russians, and Turks ; the royal princes were represented larger 
than the rest, and cutting men down from the crest to the saddle-bow. As usual, no 
regard w'as paid to perspective. 

We then went to the tomb of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz, which is about a mile only 
from the Tukht-i-Kudjur: it is in the midst of other tombs, in a burial-ground en- 
closed with a wall : but vulgar bones do not repose near him ; men of rank alone are 
allowed that privilege. His tomb is distinguished above the rest by its superior dimen- 
sions. The marble, like Saadi’s tomb, is covered with inscriptions, beautifully cut. 
Shiraz is deservedly famed for stone -cutting, enamelling, and seal-engraving. Near 
the tombs is an open building, in which resides a venerable Fakir, who has charge of a 
complete copy of the works of Hafiz : this he produced, and we opened the book at 
random to see what would be our fates, by the /a/, a kind of divination, like the Sortes 
VirgiUaruB. 

Mr. Alexander’s account of Persepolis is highly curious, and with the help 
of an admirable lithographic view, affords a more perfect idea of this remarka- 
ble scene of ruins than any preceding work. It records, moreover, a very 
interesting discovery made during their visit. Col. Macdonald having employed 
some people to clear away the earth from a staircase, a bas-relief was de- 
nuded, representing a chimerical figure, being a winged lion or griffin, with a 
human head bearded, and bearing a sort of tiara, resting one of its paws upon 
a lotus-flower, supported by a stem like that of the date-tree. Another bas- 
relief, discovered at the same time, represents a procession : four figures ^e 
ascending a flight of steps; the first bears two cups, the second a covered 
goblet, the third a lamb or kid, and the fourth a skin of water, or more pro- 
bably wine. They are executed in a very spirited and masterly manner, and are 
far superior to the sculptures hitherto seen at Persepolis. These bas-reliefs, of 
which excellent prints in outline are given in this work, will doubtless lead to 
curious speculations. Are they Grecian or Persian? If the latter, they 

prove 
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prove that the art of sculpture had reached a higher degree of perfection 
under the ancient monarchs of Persia than has been commonly supposed. 

At Ispahan (as at Shiraz), the mission was introduced to the Governor, who 
is, at each place, a member of the royal family. His Persian Majesty’s 
progeny, even to the third generation, is so numerous, that he is able to pro- 
vide all the provinces and principal cities with a chief magistrate from his own 
family. The prince of Isi^han, Sultaun Mahomed Mirza, is a favourite son 
of the King. He is onl}^ fourteen years of age; handsome (as arc all the 
royal family), with a florid complexion. The Envoy here became involved 
in one of those disputes about forms, which are perpetually annoying a diplo- 
matic personage in Persia, through the contemptible artifices of the court 
ministers, who are always upon the alert to overreach Europeans in respect to 
the highly essential points of etiquette. The Prince’s prime minister wished to 
seat his royal highness in an inner room, the Envoy and suite in an outer, with 
a window between^ The Envoy insisted upon sitting upon the numud, or 
carpet, on which the Prince sat, as he had done at Shiraz ; but it was not 
without great trouble and delay that this (apparently) frivolous obstacle was 
removed by the concession of the Persian minister. This nobleman, Khoosroo 
Khan, is a eunuch ; notwitlistanding this dispute, he received the mission 
subsequently in a frank and engaging manner; divesting himself of Persian 
formality, he laughed and joked with the utmost gaiety and good-humour. 

At this city, the Persian servants belonging to the mission grew so untrac- 
table, that recourse was had to the bastinado. Lieut. Alexander gives the 
following account of this peculiar operation : 

The culprit seats himself on the ground, elevates his feet, which are put into a loose 
noose in the middle of a fuluk, or stout stick, held by two furaslies, or carpet-spreaders ; 
the stick is then twisted, which cfl'cctually prevents the offender from withdrawing his 
feet, and exposes the soles to the strokes of willow-rods applied by two other furashes 
standing in front. They frequently miss the soles on purpose, and break their sticks over 
the fuluk, especially if the person operated on pays them well ; but turning up tlie heels 
of one of the executioners prevents a repetition of this. Miserable is the condition of 
the unfortunate Armenian who may be subjected to this punishment : his toes are seen 
to hang down after a few strokes, and not unfre(|uently the nails arc torn from his feet ! 
Persians generally endeavour to sj)are their fellow Musselmans, if they can do so with 
impunity ; but to a Christian no mercy is shcw'ii. So little sense of shame do the Persians 
feel, that a person even of rank and family does not consider himself disgraced by having 
his soles turned up. His Majesty punishes his nobles frequently in this manner. 

After visiting the curiosities at Ispahan and Joolpha, the mission departed 
for the royal camp at Sultaneah. In some of the villages beyond Ispahan, the 
natives hardly understood a single word of Persian : to the northward and 
westward of the city Turkish is generally spoken. Of this fact, and of the 
rude manners of some of these villagers, Mr. Alexander had a disagreeable 
proof, in the route to a place called Zohra. Having, in company with Capt. 
Campbell, lost the way, and being benighted, they saw a man, at a village in 
the nook of a glen, who most ungraciously, and only in consideration of a 
p^sent, agreed to point out the road. Something displeasing him, he sum- 
moned the rest of the villagers, who attacked the party, and on being spoken 
to in Persian, said, ** we speak Turkish, and know nothing of your Persian.” 
Both Lieut. Alexander and Capt. Campbell received severe wounds, and had a 
narrow escape. 

Just before the mission reached Ardebeel, news arrived that the King’s camp 
had been transferred to Achar. At Ardebeel they found and conversed witli 

the 
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the Russian ofliccrs taken prisoners by Prince Abbas Mirza at Kuujeruk, one 
of whom was a colonel. 

In the neighbourhood of Ardebeel is the lofty mount Scvchmd, aboi^ 8,000 
feet in height, capped with eternal snow. Our author furnishes a very amusing 
account of an expedition to its summit by Mr. Willock and Lieut. Shee. 
They experienced much difficulty in reaching the summit, where they found 
the tomb and body of the frozen projihet, said ti^ave lain there from time 
immemorial. The details of the visit arc interesting, but we cannot afford 
space for them. 

On approaching the royal camp at Achar, tlie Envoy was met by the istakball^ 
and was escorted to the tents prepared for the mission. The scene was 
splendid and imposing. The public audience given to the British Envoy was 
attended with very flattering circumstances, singularly contrasted with the cold 
reception of Prince Menzikoff. The Shah twice pressed the British Envoy to sit. 

Mr. Alexander describes the Shah as a very sensible man (except in regard 
to money-matters) ; ‘‘ he is beloved by his subjects, his rule is mild, and he 
seldom punishes with severity, except unpardonable offences.” In respect to 
money, he is mean to a great degree. His favourite wife, the Taj-i-J)owlah, 
is a very sensible and superior woman ; she was formerly a dancing girl of 
Ispahan, was noticed by the King for her shrewdness, and has reigned sole 
queen of the harem for thirty years. The harem contains 1,000 ladies; and 
his Majesty’s children amount to 100. If we may judge from the following 
anecdote, the latter have no very agreeable matter for contemplation. 

Tile lady of Dr. Macncil, the physician to the mission, was one day in the zenanah, 
when she observed one of the princes, a boy of ten years of age, with a handkercliiuf 
tied over his eyes, groping about the apartment. Upon inquiring what he was doing, 
he said tliat, os he knew that wlieii the 8hah, his father, died, he should have his eyes 
put out, he was now trying how he could do witliout them. 

After a stay of about three weeks at the royal camp, our traveller left it for 
Tabreez, on his route to England, in company with Mr. Willock, who was 
deputed from the Persian Court to solicit the mediation of the British Cabinet 
in adjusting the differences between Persia and Russia. We must despatch 
the subsequent portion of the volume in a few words : the party left Tabreez, 
and crossing the Arras, reached Erivan, where the Surdar refused them ad- 
mittance into the fort. They had a view of Ararat, and crossing the Harpasiis 
{hod. Arpachai), entered Armenia. Crossing the Euphrates, they entered soon 
after the pachalik of Trebison, and traversing Asia Minor, arrived at Con- 
stantinople, where they spent five days in surveying some of the ancient relics 
of this capital of the Caesars. They then traversed European Turkey, and 
travelling through Transylvania, Hungary, Austria, Bavaria, and the Nether- 
lands, at length came in sight of the white cliffs of Albion. 

The Summary of the Causes and Events of the existing War between 
Russia and Persia,” which is given in the Appendix, contains a valuable body 
of information. We are precluded by our contracted limits from touching upon 
this part of the work ; but we must have recourse to it in an article which we 
intend for our next number. • 

The illustrations deserve particular notice* They are beautifully executed. 
The view of Persepolis we have already commended ; that of Shiraz is nearly of 
equal merit. The Burman group, the trooper of the escort, the Palace of 
Sultaneab, are all excellent, as well as the maps. A comparison between 
Lieut. Alexander’s prints and the execrable pieces which disfigure Capt. 
Kcppcl’s book, is higlily to the advantage of the former, 
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La Secchia Rapita ; or the Rape of the Btichet : an IleroUcomical Poem in 
twelve Cantos. Translated from the Italian of Alessandro Tassoni. With 
Notes. By James Atkinson, Esq. London. Two vols. 8vo. 1827. 

Ma. Atkinson is a resident at Calcutta, where his literary talents arc well 
known. He is the author of the “ City of Palaces,” and other poems, which 
have been published at the metropolis of British India, and have met 
with a favourable rccepti<||^ there. In the present work he has attempted a 
very arduous undertaking, to which he was perhaps partly impelled by reflect- 
ing that failure would be no disgrace, since it might justly be said map;nis 
iamen excidit ausis. There is not perhaps a more difficult, we had almost said 
impossible, task, than to render a burlesque poem out of one language into 
another, without sacrificing the spirit, the point, the humour, the satire of 
the original, and substituting flatness and insipidity. 

Tassoni is an Italian author celebrated for his satirical vein. The present 
poem was written by him in 1611, but was not published till 1622. It was 
thus long antecedent to the Lutrin of Boileaii and Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” 
and is a very early specimen of the mock heroic style of composition. The 
title of the poem is derived from a frivolous incident which occurred in the 
war between the states of Modena and Bologna in 1249, occasioned by the 
feuds of the Guelph and Ghibellinc factions. 

The immediate object of the poem is not apparent ; some perceive a politi- 
cal design in it ; others conclude that Tassoni adopted the ludicrous story of 
a war, in which a wooden bucket was the only prize, as a convenient vehicle 
for satirizing his enemies and flattering his friends : though the ground-work of 
the poem is built on history, the characters are chiefly the author’s contem- 
poraries. Mr. Atkinson says of the original : 

The poem is written with great felicity of expression, and tlierc arc fine examples in 
it of almost every species of composition. Many of the descriptive passages are ex- 
quisitely touched, many passages are extremely grand, and there are many beautiful 
specimens of the pathetic. Yet humour is the pcn'adingquality. It is mixed up with 
admirable effect in every Canto, and sparkles through every scene of the amusing story. 

It would occupy more space than we arc authorized to assign to a work not 
of an oriental character, were we to examine the translator’s labours critically. 
We dare not say that Mr. Atkinson has succeeded in giving us the exact image 
of Tassoni’s satire, for that is next to impossible ; but that he has not been 
altogether unsuccessful in his translation we think will be inferred from the 
following stanzas, containing a burlesque description of the heathen deities, 
which we subjoin as a specimen : 

Fame, meanwhile, heavenward flapped her spreading wings, 

And bore the wondrous news to .love’s abode ; 

And to the sovereign told what mighty things 
By wayward Fate had from a Bucket flowed ; 

Jove, who to human kind so loving clings, 

And deeply feels their woes, a heavy load ; 

Orders tlic bells to ring at all the portals. 

To call to solemn council the Immortals. 

O’er rolling stars, from heavenly stalls advancing, 

The coaches soon were seen, and a long train 
Of mules with litters, horses fleet and prancing. 

Their trappings all embroidery, nothing plain ; 

And with flue liveries, in the sun-beams glancing ! 

More than a hundred servants, rather vain 
Of handsome looks, and of their stature tall, 

Followed their masters to the Council Hall, 
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First came tho^j^nce of Delos, Phoebus bight, 

In a gay travelling carriage, fleetly drawn 
By six smart Spanish chestnuts, shining bright, 

Which with their tramping shook the aerial lawn ; 

Red was his cloak, three-cocked his hat, and light 
Around his neck the golden fleece was thrown ; 

And twenty-four sw’eet damsels, ncctar-sippers. 

Were running near him in their pumps or-alippcrs. 

Fallas, with lovely but disdainful mien. 

Came on a nag of Basignanian race ; 

Tight round her leg, and gathered up, was seen 
Her gown half Greek, half Spanish ; o'er her face 
Part of her hair hung loose, a natural skreen. 

Part was tied up, and with becoming grace ; 

A bunch of feathers on her head she w ore. 

And on her saddle-bow her falchion bore. 

The Paphian Queen for her accommodation 
Had tw'o state coaches ; richly decorated 
Was that in which she sate in conversation 
With Cupid and the Graces ; on them waited 
Pages in habits suited to their station, 

I1ic other coach, with courtiers gay was freighted. 

The chamberlain and tutor, debonnairc, 

And the chief cook, Dan Bacon, too, were there. 

Saturn was old and ill of a catarrh,, 

And just had taken physic : theiwforc rightly 
Came in a litter shut up from the air, 

With vase beneath the cushion, fltting tightly. 

On a flne charger came the God of War 
Capering along, unusually sprightly. 

His boots were scolloped, and his corslet leather. 

And in his hat he wore a scarlet feather. 

But Ceres and the God of Wine appeared 
At once, conversing ; and tlie God of Ocean 
Upon a dolphin's back his form upreared, 

. Floating through waves of air with graceful motion ; 

Naked, all sea-weed, and with mud besmeared ; 

For whom die mother, Rhea, feels emotion, 

Reproaching the proud brother, when she mceu him, 

Because so like a fisherman he treats him. 

Diana, the sweet virgin, was not there ; 

She bad risen early, and o’er woodland green 
Had gone to wash her clothes in fountain fair. 

Upon the Tuscan shore-^ romantic scene. 

And not returning till the northern star 

Had rolled through dusky air and lost its sheen t 
Her mother made excuses, quite provoking, 

Knitting at the same time a worsted stocking. 

JunO'Lucina did not go, and why ? 

She anxious wished to wash her sacred: head. 

Menippo, Jove's chief taster, standing by; 

For the disastrous Fates excuses made. 

They had much tow to spin and lint to dry, . 

And they were, also busy baking bread. . . / 

The cellarroan, Silenus, kept away, ; 

To water the domestics’ wine that day. - . . . 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY Ol' CAT.CU'JTA. 

A meeting of this society was held on 
the 1st November, when the Hon. Mr. 
Haringtoii presided. C. Patou, Esq. 
was elected a member of the society, and 
Major- Gen. Walker, an hononiiy mem- 
ber. Various musical instruments, from 
Aracan, were presented to the museum 
by Dr. Tytler; and various objects of 
natuml history, from Tiicopia and New 
Guinea, by Capt. Dillon. With rcfci’ence 
to the public communications made by 
tin's gentlemen, regarding the loss of La 
Perouse, the society resolved to submit 
to the government the expression of the 
interest felt by them in the probable re- 
sult of any inquiry that might be instituted 
to discover the scene of his unfortunate 
fate. 

The communications laid before the 
meeting were, Notes on various animals 
in the northern mountains, of which the 
specimens of the horns were exhibited ; 
ami remarks on the snake stone, by Capt. 
IlerbiU't ; the translation of the inscri))- 
tioii on the great bell, at Rangoon, with 
illustrative comments, by the Rev. Mr. 

1 lough ; and a. Memoir on the llhote 
Mehals of Kamaon, by the commissioner 
]\lr. Trail. 

The following is the enumeration of 
the horns submitted to the so(rit!ty, and 
the animals to wbieh they belong. 

No. 1. — Of the Jumo, {Cervus Ilip^ 
pchphus of Du Vaucel). — A very good 
iithogm])hic eiigniving of this animal was 
given in the last volume of the Researches, 
It is as common in the lower part of the 
mountains as it is in Bengal. It is a large 
sized species, of a dark coiour, somctliing 
between grey and russet, stands about 
thirteen .and a half or fourteen hands 
high, and is remarkable for the small 
iimnhcr of the antlers, which are never 
more than in the specimen. In one in- 
stance, a single horn weighed eight pounds 
within two ounces. Three individuals of 
this species are in the possession of Major 
Young, at Debra, where they eat from 
the hand, and are almost i)erfectly tame. 

No. 2. — Of the Capra Ibex, now for 
tlie first time noticed as an inhabitant of 
the mountains. ^Capt. Herliert has never 
seen the animal, but understands it to be 
of a dark colour, and something larger, 
than a common sheep. It aliounds in 
Kanour, where it is culled Sgin or Zgin, 
and is hunted in common with tlie musk- 
deer {moschtis moschiferus) and the Ther, 

No. 3.— Horns of the Ther, a new 
species of Capra, which might witli pro* 
priety assume the specific name of Leomia, 
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the peculiar appearance of the animal 
consisting in a very fine mane, similar to 
that of a lion. An inspection of the 
horns will satisfy any one who knows the 
character of the cliamoi'', with which it 
has been confomidcd, of their specific 
ditferenee, and they have been pronounced 
by a gentleman who has seen much of the 
Alps, and has repeatedly hud the horns 
of the chamois in his possession, to be of 
a very different charaerter. The animals 
inhabit the most ditliciilt pc.aks, keejiing 
always very near the verge of snow, and 
their pursuit is equally hazardous with 
that of the musk-deer .and the ibex. 

No. k — Horns of the Surao, a species 
of antelope, apparently a new one. It 
is of a size rather above the middle, is a 
heavy sluggish looking animal, and when 
young, is not very unlike a calf. Tt is of 
a black or dark brown colour, with tan 
on the face, breast, and legs. It also 
inhabits the higher and colder regions. 

No. 5.— Horns of the spotted deer of 
the northern plain, {cervus axis). This 
animal abounds in the jungles, at the foot 
of the hills. 

No. 6. — Horns of the liill sheep. 

The snake stone is well know'ii through- 
out the East as a supposed antidote against 
poison, particularly the venom of snakes. 
It is of two kinds, one of animal, the 
other of mineral origin : of the former, an 
analytical examination was published in 
the thirtecntli volume of the Researches, 
by Dr, Davy, with additional remarks by 
the Secretary. It is to the latter that 
Capt. Herbert’s inquiries have been more 
particularly directed. Three sorts of the 
mineral snake stone are procurable in the 
Himalaya — one is found with detritus, in 
a cave in Jawahir, leading into the valley 
of the Setlej ; it is of irregular form, 
smooth surface, and of an olive green 
colour; from its chemical chanic;ters, it 
seems to be a new mineral, consisting 
chiefly of silica. TJie other two kinds 
were met with in tlie bazar at Haridwar, 
and, although differing in external cha- 
racters, are essentially the same— one is 
of a bright greenish colour, and the other 
a dull green ; tliey also vary in specific 
gravity, but they are both considered by 
Capt. H. to be varieties of serpentine, 
a name which has been given to a mineral 
substance, without any satisfactory rea- 
son, and which he tliinks, therefore, may 
be connected with the terms snake stone, 
pierre de servient, 8ic., attached to the 
aehr moliereh of the East, as an antidote 
against the venom of snakes. 

The inscription on the great bell, at 
4 Q Rangoon, 
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llangoon is in the Burman language and 
clmractcr, and is cut in twelve lines round 
tile circumference of the bell. It records, 
in the usual strain, tlie virtues of the 
graiiter and the merits of the grant. The 
bell, from its size, is a curious sjicciinen 
of the jirogrcss niaile by the Biirinaiis in 
tile art of fusing and casting metal, as it 
forms a rather umnanagcable mass, being 
declared to weigh vis, or about 

56,000 pounds. The great bell of St. 
Faiirs weighs but 11,470 pounds; and 
there are few bells in Europe larger 
than the Uaiigoon bell, except the tsar 
kolokol, or king of bells, of Moscow, 
which weighs 432,0(K) pounds. 

The llangoon hell nVus presented about 
forty-five years ago, to the tenijilc of 
Swe-dagon, by Sengku, the graiulson of 
Alaung-})hura, whom Kiirojieans call 
Aloinpra. In the late war it was re- 
moved from the temple, and an attempt 
was made to put it on boajd ship, but in 
so doing it fell into the river, wlioncc, 
after remaining some months, it was again 
raised and n^slorcd to its fonmn’ situation. 
The illustrations aecoinj);iiiyiu.ir the trans- 
lation afiurd much new and accurate in- 
formation on many points of the lliirman 
religion, and on the history of llie cele- 
brated S\vc-(lagoii pagoda, the sanctity 
of which Imiiding is derived from its en- 
shrining the relics of the four last Biulhs, 
the stafi- of Kauk-ka-than, the water 
pot of Gau-na-gon, the bathing garment 
of Ka-tlui-pa, ami eight hairs from tlie 
head of Gautama. We belicv<.' these most 
sacred objects escaj)ed tlie sacrilegious 
hands of our soltliery. 

The Bbote Melials arc that part of the 
Himalaya range wliicli constituted the 
Bbote province of Tibet, ami commence 
on the north from the table land beyond 
the mountains ; they coinjirise the diflerciit 
passes into Tibet, and some of the loftiest 
peaks in the Himalaya, and are now 
attached to the states of Kamaon and 
Gerhwal. Their jmpulution is estimated 
at 10,000 indiviiliial.s, of whom nine-tenths 
are Bhoteas. 1'hc greater portion of the 
surfac'c is above the line of peiyetiial con- 
gelation ; but even in such portions as 
are cultivated, snow lies on the ground 
during full half tlie year, or from Septem- 
ber to April : an interval of four nionths 
!ivit!iout a fidl is unusual. The chief 
crops are buck-wheat and barley, wliich 
are sown early in June, and reaped in 
September ; but jihe crops are not iinfre- 
quently injured or destroyed by an early 
occiuteiice of fro.st8 or slips of snow beds, 
the lower deposit of which is pushed from 
its site on the sides of the mountains, by 
the weight of a fresh accumulation nearer 
to theijT summits. Tbc inliuhitants of the 
country are identifiable in every respect 
with tliose of Tibet, and in many of the 
yillugcs tradition still preserves the 
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memory of their emigration from that 
country. Those who are settled at the 
Darma Ghnt, however, are a distinct 
race, and are said to be the descendants 
of a body of Mongol Tartars, who w'erc 
left by Timur to maintain Kamaon in 
subjection : they themselves do not admit 
tliis descent, cspecrially as they have 
ceased to be Moliainnicdans ; but the tra- 
dition is, nevertlielcss, entitled to credit. 
The Bhoteas arc originally Buddhists, 
and discijiles of the Lama of Tibet, but 
their subjugation by tlie Gorkba govern- 
ment has introduced many Hindu doc- 
trines amongst them, and tlicy worship 
tbc divinities of both religions, and em- 
ploy equally as their priests, Brahmans or 
Lamas. They have jiroperly no distinction 
of caste; but the dilVcrence of tribe prevails 
amongst tJiem as sti ongly, and in many 
instances, those of one village will neither 
cat nor intcrniariy with those of another. 
'J'lic Blioteas (Mijoy the monopoly of tin; 
carrying trade from Hindustan to Tibet, 
tli(‘ greater marts of which are in the 
aOjtiining jirovince of Ifinn Ues, (the 
land of snow, not Oon Des, as originally 
sup|K»scd, or the land of the wool of the 
sJiawl goat), and which, hcsi<les its cen- 
trical position, is rich in natural produce, 
in gold dust, borax, salt, and siiawl wool, 
and at the same tinu*, from its own ste- 
rility, depends upon the surrounding 
countries fur every artiide of domestic 
cuuMimption. The tradtns from Tibet, 
Ladakh, Ca.dmiir, Tartary, China, and 
Hindustan, meet annually at a great fair 
iield at Gertokh, tin* residence of tbc 
Viceroy of Lussa. I’Jic intercourse with 
this state is, however, subjected to the 
restraints imposed by the Chinese, and a 
special permission from the government 
is aiiimully necessary for the traders of 
Hiim Des and Bbote to open a commer- 
cial intercourse. The staple commodity 
of the Bhoteas is grain, which they collect 
from the villages of Kamaon and Gerh- 
wal, in exchange chiefly for salt other 
articles suited to the Iliun Des market) 
and exported to a small extent, are coarse 
woollen cloths and cottons, coral, pearls, 
hardware, sugar, s})ices, dyes, timber, &c. 
The cost of carriage, and the ditficulties 
thrown in the way of it by the Bbotea 
carrying monopoly, and the cautious fears 
of the Gertokh rulers, keep it confined 
infinitely below its natural level. Of the 
character of the Bhoteas it may bo ob- 
served generally, that they arc an honest, 
orderly, and industrious race, good hu- 
moured aud patient. — Ca4 Gov. Gaz* 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY 
OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of llie society was held.on 
the 2d Sept,, Mr. Wilson, the vice-pre- 
sident, in tlie chair, 
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The following papers were submitted 
to the meeting -.—a ease of fungus hrema- 
todcSi by Mr. McPherson of Phauliuh, 
with a preparation of the tumor ; nccoiirit 
of gangrenous ulcer, as it appeared in the 
65th N. T. at Pinang, l)y Mr. Leslie; and 
the notice of a specific for cholera, in use 
at the Cape, communicated bj' Mr. Chal- 
mers : a letter from the secretary to the 
Madras Medical Society, with the report 
of their proceedings, and a description of 
the native drug, called yalamhaj by Ram 
Commol Shell, conn nun icated by the 
vice-president. 

The South African specific for cholera 
has been discovered, it is said, by the 
Moravian Missiotiaries, who keep its pre- 
paration a secret, although not unwilling 
to communicate it hereafter, should the 
trial of it in India establish its value. In 
two cases of spasmodic cholera, in the 
Male Asylum at Madras, it hns been ad- 
ministered with the hapjiiest cflfccts. A 
small supply is on its way to Calcutta, for 
further investigation. 

The yulancha is a drug very extensively 
used in a variety of complaints by the 
natives, uiul very frequently with a<lvan- 
tage : it is tfie wi'nispermum cordi folium 
of Willdenow. It is administered in the 
form of docoetioTi and infusion, and a 
mucilaginous extratJt is separated from 
the stem, which is found serviceable in 
some cases of membranous iullaminatioii. 
The decoctions are given in intermittents, 
and a variety of cutaneous coinjilaints, 
and are considered to possess active re- 
storative virtues : the taste of the fVt'sh 
.stem is a mild, and not un])leasant bitter. 

Dr. Waddle’s aecount of the diseases 
of Rangoon, and Dr, Sully’s treatment 
of hydrophobia were then read, and made 
tbc subjects of remark. The eonmumi- 
catioii of Dr. Waddell was restricted to 
the diseases of the first twelve nujiiths 
after the oeeupation of Rangoon, which 
occurred in the lios))ital under his ebarge, 
comprising details of I’uropcan and native 
artillery : his observations on tbc medical 
topography of Rangoon are of generally 
interesting character. 

"Die town stamls on the north honk of 
the Rangoon river, about twenty eight 
mili?s above its deboiicbe into the gulf of 
MaTtabiin. Its extent along the river is 
about a mile, and its breadth six or seven 
hundred yards. It is oiiclosed with teak 
timbers and planks ten or twelve feet 
high, having two gtiteways on the north 
face, and one on each of Ihc others: 
from each of tbc northern gateways pro- 
ceeds a good brick road, running over a 
gently rising ground, and gradually con- 
verging till they unite at the distance of 
two miles and a half, in front of the Sho 
P&gCii i^oda. The space between these 
fbads being tolerably clear of jungle, was 
selected for the quartering of the troops. 


The ground sloped considerably to the 
west of this triangle, and the lines rested 
on a thick wood, which closed in to the 
north and north-east. On the eastern 
line, particularly on the ap])roach to the 
pagoda, the groim<l rose abruptly to an 
elevation of two hundred feet from the 
surface of the river, and from the summit 
of the acclivity an extensive view pre- 
sented itself over a tract consisting of 
low rice fields, and intersected by the 
ramifications of the Rangoon and Syriain 
rivers. This tract being left UMciiltivated, 
became, in the rains, one extensive swamp. 
The town itself is divided into streets, 
rmming, for the most ])art, parallel, and 
the transvcrs’c lines crossing at right an- 
gles. The streets arc narrow, hut formed 
of pounded Ijrick, with a rise in the mid- 
dle to throw off the water ; and when the 
streets were put in reiiair, the town itself 
was siilliciently lieAlthy and commodious. 
The same cannot he said of tlie snhiirhs 
running cast and west of the town, many 
of the houses* of which arc constructed 
on piles within high wati*r mark ; and at 
low water tiic cxiialations from tlic nmd, 
from the lilth tlirown upon the hank from 
the liouses ahovi', ami from the piitresoeiit 
fish w/iich the Jbirmese use largely in 
preparing their favourite dish halachong, 
rendered the atmosjihere, during the ebb- 
tide, singularly and disgiistingl)' offensive. 
’Fhe water of the river is turliid, but ex- 
cept in the hot months, when k becomes 
brackish, is considered suftieicntly whole- 
some. The troo])s, however, were sii])- 
plicd from w(*lls, the water of which Dr. 
W. considi.Ts to liaveheen perfectly good, 
although some (ralerence of opinion ])re- 
vaileil upon the subject. 'I’he climate 
offers iruich {inalogy to that of Bengal, 
being similai’ly divisilde into the cold, hot, 
and rainy seasons. In Novcn’.her, the 
thc-rmiimcter ranges from (iO to PO. March 
and April are the hotest nn>nllis, and the 
range of the tlicrmonicler is then widest, 
being sometimes 72, ;st four or five in tlie 
morning, and 101, at two or tlirec in the 
afternoon of the same day. These vari- 
arions, however, are not croiisideicd liiirt- 
fiil to the hcolth, ns the coolness of the 
night CO vpensates, in some degree, for 
the heat of the day. The air is dry ; the 
first showers fall early in May ; tlie regu- 
lar rains set in by the first week of June, 
and cease about tlie lOtli or 15tli October. 
TJiofall of rain is much more considerable 
than any known in Hindustan, pud in 
July and August, often continues for 
several days and nights together. In 
tlic intervals, the weather is oppressively 
close and moist, and during the full, us 
uncomfortably chilly, a cold wind accom- 
panying the rain, and bringing clown the 
mercury ten or twelve degrees. In such 
a climate it was impossible for troops to 
be engaged in active military operations 
i Q 2 without 
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without fliiffering severely fr6m disease. 
During the time from June to October, 
the average monthly admission of sick in 
the detachment under Dr. W.*s charge 
was equal to onc>third of tiie whole nu- 
merical strength, and in some divisions, 
the proportion was still'inore considemble. 
The deaths amongst the Europeans of 
the artillery were as one in twelve, and 
amongst the natives, something less than 
one in twenty. On the setting in of the 
cold season, the general sickness began to 
decline, and from January to July, was 
comparatively moderate. 

The especial object of Dr. Sidly*s paper 
on hydrophobia, is to recommend the 
careful and continued ablution of the 
wounded part before excision wdtli water 
poured from some height above the limb. 
Dr. S. attributes to this practice tlic suc- 
cessful treatment of a number of cases in 
the west of England by his father and 
himself, or altogethei* twcnty-eiglit, of 
whom twenty-three escaped from any 
serious consequences from the bites they 
had suffered. — [Ilnd, 

. With reference to the last subject ad- 
verted to in the proceedings of the medical 
society, we may observe, that a discovery 
has been recently made, which, if con- 
firmed by expericrjce, will be one of the 
most important in tlic history of medical 
science. Dr. Barry, an English physician 
settled at Paris, luus advanced, that ab- 
sorption depends upon atmospheric pres- 
sure, and that by removing this pressure, 
poisons applied to wounded parts will 
not be introduced into the system. Upon 
the bite of a snake, or any rabid animal, 
therefore, a cui>]Hng-gla.ss .should be ap- 
plied over the bite, which will at least 
suspend tlie operation of the virus until 
surgical aid can be obtained. But Dr. 
Barry goes still further, and asserts, that 
by the continued ai>plicatiou of the cup- 
ping-glass for some time, the absorption 
of Uie poison will not only be suspended, 
but tlie disposition to take it up be so 
w^eakened, that it may be altogether pre- 
vented by merely washing the wound. 
He also maintains, that even after a part 
of the poison has been absorbed, and lias 
begun to produce its cifects upon the sys- 
tem, the application of a cupping-glass will 
arrest its further iiiilc.eiice. These doc- 
trines rest upon a number of experiments, 
in which arsenic, prussic acid, strychnia, 
the upas tiente, and the venom of the 
•vi{>er, liaye been made use of wdtli impu- 
nity wdicrcver the glass was applied, and 
fatally wdieuevcr its application w'as omit- 
ted. The results of Dr. Barry’s inquiries 
have been submitted to the academy of 
medicine, and are the subject of a favour- 
able report by Messrs. Cuvier and Du- 
meril, to wdiom his eommuiiication liad 
• l^en referred. — [JOitl. 

A meeting of the society was held on 
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the4tli Nov.^ Miv Wilson, viccipresideiit, 

in the chair. 

Specimens of a^tes and other minerals 
from Giizcrat, with obMervations, were 
presented to the museum by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, and specimens of the trne \Ve8t- 
Indian arrow-root, reared in this country, 
by W. licycester, Esq., the president of 
the Agricultural and Ilorticulturul So- 
ciety. Cases of tlie employment of the 
oxymuriate of mercury, by Mr. Cockerell j 
a successful case of strangulated hernia, 
by Mr. Charters, and an e8.say on public 
health ill India, by Dr. Rankin, werq 
submitted to the meeting, and reserved 
for future corisiilerdtion. 

Although the thihur of this country is 
a valuable substitute for the 7naranta arun- 
dinacea, oi arrow-root of the West Indies, 
it does not preclude the introduction of 
the latter as a more nutritious vegetable. 
The s])eeimens submitted on tlii.s occasion 
wen^ reared by Mr. Leycester from tu- 
bers, y)rocnred by liiin at the Cape, from 
the Isle of France, and were brought 
round on board ship, after being planted 
in lioxes. They were removed thence 
into the open ground, and have been ex- 
posed to the hot w'inds and the rains : 
three tubers taken up, w’ere found divisi- 
ble into fifty parts, each of which com- 
prised a tuber, and would therefore grow. 
The tubers now produced are not so thick 
as those of the West Indies, but tliey wdll 
probably become larger. 

Of the minerals forwarded by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, he observes, that the sites in wdiich 
they arc procured, depend upon the infor- 
mation obtained from Cambay merchants, 
except the Carnclian mines, which arc 
descrilied in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Liteniry Society of 
Bombay, from actual observation. 

The agates arc procured from the dis- 
strict of Kopurwmnj, the chief town of 
which is about forty miles east of Ahmcd- 
abad. The jaspers are obtained about 
eighty miles north of the same place, from 
the Edcr mountains, the marble liarriers 
that divide Marw^ar from Guganil. The 
moss-stone is found in veins, in the bed 
of the Limree river, in Kattiwar. The 
collection comprises another variety of 
iniiieral, which is considered by Dr. K. 
to be a marble of the coarsest grain ; it 
is brought from the mountain of Dey- 
kemara, nearly half-way botwneen Ahmed- 
abad and Radanpur, and ts termed by 
the natives, sengi hcrcfl, or letter-stone, 
from the supposed resemblance of its 
veins to oriental characters. It is ob- 
tainable in any quantity, aiid at the lowest 
possible cost. The mountains to the 
north and north-east of Guzerut abound 
with every variety of marble, and they 
are of the most easy access, rendering 
the transport so cheap, that in the imr- 
rounding Country, in earlier flmcs^ Uiis 

material 
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nmterial lias been lavishly expended, and 
the mounds enclosing tlie Dungerpur lake, 
a piece, of water of vast extent, arucom- 
j)osed of aolid blocks of white marble. 
The tombs and mos<|ucs of Ahmedabad 
siiford abundant specimens of marble of 
the most beautiful desc'ription. The great 
mart: for the polished agates, &c. is Cam- 
bay, vvliere the material and the labour 
are both so cheap, that a seal stone of the 
best sort may lie puretuised lor one rupee, 
and the most beautiful set of female orna- 
ments tliat ean be selected, docs not cost 
more tluin fifty — the price of ordinary 
sets varies from eight riiiiecs to twenty- 
five.— 


Ni:w SOUTH WAI.KS AOIlieULTURAL AND 
IIOUTIC U LT L’ II A I. ROC I KT Y. 

A meeting of this society was held at 
the Sydney J lotul, ilOtli A ugiist : Sir John 
Jamison, the president, in tln^ eliuir. 

Several j)nMniuins wore aimoiiiiced for 
agricultural stock, to be awarded at tlie 
general meeting, on the dth October. 

The following resolutions were agreed 
to be pro))Oscd to the general meeting. 

llesolved, that this meeting, viewing 
witli the utmost regret, the languor which 
appears to have pervaded the members of 
this society, as exliibited by the paucity 
of tlieir numbers attendant upon the j^- 
riodical meetings during the last twelve 
montlis, do most earnestly call upon the 
W'holc body of subscribers to bestir tlicm- 
si'ives, and again to unite for promoting 
their general benelit. The atUnidance, 
the suggestions, tlie example of piacticrul 
men, can alone keej) a society of this 
nature in existence ; and this meeting are 
convinced, tJiat few^ agricultural societies 
can boast of men more capable of alfurd- 
iiig the so much desired aid, than does 
tliat of New- South Wales. 

llesolved, that for the fiirtlicrancc of 
the ends pro])OKed by the formation of this 
society, and for directing the views of its 
members to tlie most legitimate objects for 
their attention, it is desirable that essays 
upon the best modes of conducting the 
fiirmiug operations of this colony should 
be prepared and published at stated pe- 
riods, ibr general infonnatioii. 

At. a quarterly general meeting, held 
at PUAtunatta, Oct. 5 ^ tlie prizes were dis- 
tributed, and additional premiums were 
awarded ; umoiigst whi<^ was one to 
Mrs. Walker, on Uie exliibition of colonial 
silk, which that lady bad caused to be 
produced, and afterwards to be manufac- 
tured into a shawl in China, 

The recommendations of the especial 
meeting, 30tli August, were all adopted 
unanimously, except one of tliem relative 
to Mr. Fmeer's cotton; the adopton of 
this recommendation wa& merely post- 


poned till the next meeting, in order to 
alford Mr. Fraser time to furnish the 
meeting with a sample of the cotton, and 
with tlie rejiort thereon of tlie Glasgow 
inaiiiilaeturer. 

(It appears from a Sydney paper, that 
Mr. Fraser has shipped a small (jiianCity 
of samples of cidonial grown cotton to 
England; and the colonists express a 
confident expectation that it will become 
a staple article of export.) 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIKTY. 

The Wednesday meetings of this so- 
ciety during tlie last montJi have been 
numerously attended, and the lectures at 
three o’clock liave excited much interest. 
At three of these meetings, the secretary 
delivered discourses on the ullinities that 
connect the different groiipes of ornitho- 
logy, illustrating the subject byspeeimeiis 
of the most attractive groupcs in the so- 
ciety’s collection. Several ladies of rank 
were present at these exhibitions. A lec- 
ture has also been given by Mr. Brooke.s, 
tile celebrated anatomist, on the com- 
parative anatomy of the ostrich. A fine 
opportunity was afforded for illustrating 
tliis subject, by a donation from his 
Majesty of a female ostrich, which lately 
died in the menagerie at Windsor. Pre- 
])aratioiis w’crc made of the more in- 
teresting parts of this bird, which, with 
specimens of various parts of the emeu, 
cassowary, rhea, &c. selecteil from Mr. 
Brookes’s museum, served to illustrate 
this very eriidito and scieutifie lecture. 
A numerous aiidicnee of tlie principal 
men of science in town was collected on 
this occasion. 


MINKUALOGY OF CEYLON. 

The following facts relating to the 
mineral iiroduetions of the 'langalle dis- 
trict were laid before tlie I/iterary Society 
of Coluinbo on the J7tli October, by 
Sir Ilardingc Giffani, tlie chief justice of 
Ceylon. 

Mr. Gisborne, the collector of Tangalle 
has been for some time past engaged in 
opening a canal, by wliich a supply of 
fresh water may be conveyed to Bie port 
of Tangallc from the lake of Kiremc ; 
and a large and valuable tract of country, 
now totally wiuste, rendered capable of 
irrigation, and consequent cultivation. 
The supjily of Tatigalle alone is an object 
of great importance to the districtj as 
notliing else is wanting to render that 
secure, though small harbour, perfectly 
commodious to sliippiiig. 

Ill digging through a hill covered with 
old and thick jungle, the workmen, at a 
deptii of fifteen feet, struck iijion a large 
hollow substance, having the appearance 
of pottery ; one of tlie tools broKO a hole 

into 
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into it, but the mass was afterwards care- 
fully separated by Mr. Gfsboriie's direc- 
tion from the surrounding clay rock. This 
day rock is that called cabook in the ver- 
nacular language of Ceylon, and is the 
laterite * of Ainslie. — f Mat Med. Hin- 
dost ) Tlve mass, on being examined, ap- 
peared on the outside to be rough, and 
partaking of tlie appearance of tlie sur- 
rounding rock; the inside wiis highly 
glazed, and of a deep black colour ; in 
length it was twenty-two inches, and in 
breadth fifteen ; the shape was more 
nearly oval than any other, hut by no 
means regular. It appeared to have been 
perfectly close before it was struck, and 
the hollow contained only air. The shell 
or crust, of which a piece is submitted to 
the society, appears to consist of two or 
even three distinct layers of striate or 
fibrous crystallization ; the thickness is 
pretty equal throughout, about half an 
inch ; its specific gravity is about 3.80(). 
Since the first discovery, many other 
smaller hollow lumps of a globular or re- 
ntform shape have been found, varying 
from eight to four inches in diameter, but 
all agreeing in other particulars with the 
first. On a rough analysis of a specimen, 
this substance was found to be composed 
of a large portion of iron— a result since 
verified by Mr. Gisborne having smelted 
from about sixteen pounds of it, a bur of 
iron of about one pound Weight, a ])art 
of which is also, with one of the halls, laid 
before this meeting. Upon the wliole, 
this substance seems to approacTi most 
nearly to the description given by Pro- 
fessor Jamieson (Intro, p. 253) and Mr. 
Phillips (Mineral, p. 173) of the “reiii- 
form or kidney- shaped brown clay iron 
ore, found imbedded in iron elny, pre- 
senting irregular halls of reniforra lenti- 
cular or elliptical forms, which are some- 
times hollow ; tliese forms (they add) 
are composed of lamellar concretions 
and the professor odds, that it is “ one 
of the best kinds of iron-stone, and yields 
excellent iron.** Substances of this kind 
were known to the ancients under the 
names of and (;e^>d€Sf and were 

supposed to possess very extraordinary 
virtues. 

^ In another part oftlie line of the canal, 
it became n^essary to blow up a large 
rockv pf which Mr. Gisborne has trans- 
mitted a specimen; this fragment pre- 
sents a glittering appearance, and as far 
ala it lias been examined, contains a lai^e 

. j^ TbiS'la B term given by Dr. F. Buchanan ta» 
sulfftance (distinct firom the mineral so uained bj 
Mr. Klfwan) found In Southern India, which Is 
an indurated clay found In larfje masses, fthin 
whence the native obtain i heir iron, but which is 
very coinihonly used as bricks foir building, whence 
its name. It-ur soft when iii the mass, and 
cqmes hacd by oapasure to< the air. See aifull 
Mcpiint of the .mineral, and. process of smelting 
the ore. In BiRAandn’s Journ^, voU 11. c. xii. 
ip-All .= • . - ■ A'. J.- ■■ 


quantity of carbohate of ivoh ititf^rmijted 
vHth quartz, and Very compactly asso- 
ciated ; the specifle gravity is about 3.454 ; 
a piece of this is also laid before the 
society. 

Mr. Gisborne has also transmitted some 
bottles of a mineral water found In the 
course of digging the canal ; it is iiiipreg- 
nated with siiljihiiretted hydrogen gas, 
that wliicfi is found in Harrowgate tvatpr, 
four ounces of it, subjected by Dr. Collier 
to galvanic action, deposited a sediment 
weighing one grain and a half of pure 
sulphur, about forty-eight grains to a gal- 
lon . — [Ceylon Gaz. 


THE FLATTENING OF THE EARTH. 

At the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a 
memoir was lately read by Capt. Dup^- 
rey, on the experiments made with the 
invariable pendulum during the voyage of 
the CofptiUe round the world. He states 
that various experiments confirmed the 
fact of the flattening of the terrestrial 
globe, conjectured by several travellers, 
who had remarked that the luimhcr of 
oscillations which the peiululiim made at 
certain places differed from what had 
been observed in the extent of the same 
parallel. The principal anomalies observed 
by Capt. Dupern'y were at the Isle of 
France, Mons, Guam, and the Island of 
Ascension. At the Isle of France the 
invariable pendulum (as had been re- 
marked by IM. Freyciiiet) made in one 
day, upon an average, thirteen or fourteen 
oscillations more thiui it ought, supposing 
the depression to be 1.30.5, according to 
the lunar theory. At Ascension the Jic- 
celenition, ns noticed by Capt. Sabine, 
was five or six oscillations, even sii[)posiiig 
the depression to he 1.288. At other 
stations the difference was almost nothing; 
and in some the motion of the pendulum 
was retarded. Such diflerences, Capt. 
Duferrey remarks, between the results 
of experiment and those given by thewyi 
cannot be attributed to errors of observa- 
tion. He is disposed to refer the cause 
of the phenomena, with Capt. Sabine, to 
the Avant of hotnogeneousness in the earth 
considered us a mass, or to the mere varia- 
tions of density in the stiperficlal strata^ 
What tends to confirm this hypothesis; 
lie says, is that all observations shew that 
an acceleration of the pendulum getieraliy 
takes place on volcanic ground, and A 
retardation on ^uch as is sandy and argil- 
laceous. ' ’ 

A' very important question to asedrtfriii 
is whether the flattening is exactly the 
same in both hemispheres. From thd Ob^ 
servtttions of Gapts. Duperrey and Frey- 
cinet, it appears that in the southern 
hemisphere it is 1.291, end in the ihnthi 
ern, 1 . 888 ; that is * to say, it js 
the same, or 1.800, in eaeh. ' ’ 

THE 
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XHB PALI language. 

In the Calcutta Government Gazette 
appears tlic following notice of a work on 
the Pali) or sacred language of the Bud- 
dhists, which has been lately published at 
Ceylon 

The original materials of this work, 
which comprises a grammar and vocabu. 
lary of the language, and a list of roots, 
were, in great part, the labour of the late 
Mr. Tolfrey, of Ceylon : upon his death, 
they came into the possession of the llev. 
Mr. Clough, by whom tliey have been 
completed and jiuhlished. 

The author of the Pali Grammar has 
not entered very fully into the history of 
the laiigiiiige, and that remains to be eli- 
cited from the study of its literature ; but 
he has jnelixed a few observations that 
throw some light upon its actual condi- 
tion. The term Vuli^ as the designation 
of the liinguage, he dtuives from Pela, a 
row or range, and is expressive of the re- 
gularity of its eonstruclion. Mr. Clough, 
however, agrees witli all who have written 
on the subject, that it is most generally 
termed Magadhi, from Magadh, or South 
Behar, which is uniformly asserted to be 
its native country. 

The grain mar of Mr. Clough is printed 
in the Cingalese character, wliich it may 
be eoiicedeil is constructed uj)oii tlie l)c- 
vanagari. Tlie only character in which 
Puli is exclusively written, is the square 
character commoii in the lacquered and 
gilded books of tlie Burnmns. This al- 
phabet would appear to have originated 
amongst the countries to the eastward, 
as it is not known in Ceylon, although 
the lungnagc and rt'ligion of the Buddhas 
passed, there is little doubt, from India 
tl&rougli Ceylon to the eastward. Wc be- 
lieve the square Pali is little used in Siam, 
and seems to be almost confined to Ava* 

The author of the grammar confirms 
tlie general impression, that whatever 
may be the variety of character in which 
it is written, the Pali is every where the 
same, and that the books in tins language 
are equally intelligible in Ava and Ceylon. 
He also establishes its identity with San- 
scrit, and considers it as a derivative from 
that language, every essential part of it, 
be observes, being found in Sanscrit. The 
vocabularies of its nouns and of its verlial 
roots are 'nearly the same. The grammar 
also is formed on the same model, but is 
much more simple, and bears tlie most 
undoubted marks of being much more 
modern. The conclusion which he draws 
is, therefore, tliat it is not a primitive, 
but a derived language, and one of the 
most ancient and perfect scions of the 
iSansiciit stem. We have no doubt of the 
accuracy of this conclusion, but it is by 
npy poeans clear whether the offspring was 
a . natural or artificial product, whether 
the Mug^lii, or Prakrit (for they 
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are all the seme) was the gradual softening 
and simplification of the spoken dialects 
from a more elaliorate form of speech, 
like Italian from Latin ; or whether it was 
the ingenious adaptation of some vema* 
ciilar peculiarities to the modification of 
Sanscrit, in order to form a new charac- 
teristic language. The Magadhi is not 
merely a religious language, but is familiar 
to Brahmanieal writers as the dialect of 
women and scr\'ants in tlu‘ir dnitnas, 
which looks as if it had been a spoken 
tongue, when the luistoin was first intro- 
duced : at the same time, tlic rules are 
so comiiletely devised for the alteration, 
that it is easily made at any time, and 
writers of veiy modern date write Prakrit 
ns fiuently as Sanscrit, which is in favour 
of its artificial construction. The ques- 
tion is of some importance in the history 
of both languages ; as, if Pali was a ver- 
nacular tongue, origiiiutiiig from Sanscrit 
by the slow ])VOgress of insensilile change, 
and serving to pave the way for other 
forms of speech, by which it has been 
finally supplanted, a much more consider- 
able period must have intervened since it 
and its prohitype were current in Imlia, 
than if it had bi^en evolved by ingenious 
writers from its parent source. There is 
nothing in its eonstruclion unfavourable 
to its familiar use ; and Air. Clough men- 
tions, tiiat amongst the Baiiddha ]>rie6ts 
it is a common medium of iiitercoiirKe. 
The fiieilities aftbrded to the study by 
the publication of this graniinar, and the 
favourable opportunities to be found, both 
to the eastward and in Ceylon, will, w'e 
tnist, soon render us acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the language, and the 
value of its literature. 

STRENGTH OF INDIAN TIMBER. 

In the British Imlian Military Reposi- 
tory of Calcutta, there is a tabular view 
of the relative strength of the different 
Indian woods, given from experiments 
made at tlic Cossipore gun-can*iage manu- 
factory. 

The strength of the different woods is 
nearly as their specific gravities. That 
which bore the greatest load was the Ben- 
gal soondry, .seasoned. The specimens 
of this w'ood cut of a length (72 inches) 
so as to allow a space of 60 inches be- 
tween tbe supports, bore a weight of 
l,.38i§ lbs. before breaking. The deflexion 
ill tbe centre before yielding was inches. 
The next is the seasoned saul, which 
ranged from 1,319 to 1,226. 'J'he propor- 
tiems being the same, with an inflexion ^of 
from to 2^ of an inch. Of the seo^ 
soned teaks, the Burmese seems to be 
the highest, the weight carried by it being 
in similar circumstances 1,040|, with a 
deflexion at breaking of 3^. The Bom- 
bay teak is stated as varying from $89 to 
820, with a deflexion of from 3} to. -3 

inches : 


Vaneti^s, 



Varieties, 


(jn4 

indies : one kind of it is indeed given us 
low as 591, vvitli deflexion. Seasoned 
Norway pine, tried in like nianner, broke 
under a load of 578, suffering at tlie same 
time a deflexion of inches. American 
ash gave 483, with a deflexion of 4^. The 
experiments appear to have been made 
with a good deal of cure, three apeeimens 
of each wood being subjected to trial. 
Tlie seusoned woods seem to have given 
a higher result than those which were 
green. This appears to bo rather at vtu-i- 
tuice with some of Ilufibn’s results, in the 
extensive set of exjieriments performed 
by him on oak wood, for the Fifuidi go> 
vemment. He found green oak to be 
strongest, and that it invariably lost some 
of its strength by drj’ing. 

SINGULAR rUOPliUTY OV llISMUTH 
AND ANTIMONY. 

At a meeting of the Societe Philoimi- 
tique of ruris, i\iareh31, M. Ueequeivl 
stilted the result of some exjicriments 
witli an iustrumont invented by M. Lo- 
baillif, for improving the magnetic needle. 
This iiistriinient consists of two uuigiiotic 
needles ])luced at two extremities t»f a 
stmw sus[)emUHl from the middle by an 
untwisted silk thread, the two poles of 
the needles being placed so 5is to render 
the ucCioii of the earth nearly nil I’hc 
smullc^st quantity of jnagnetisin is by 
means of this instiTiment rendered seii- 
sihle. The use of it has discovered a 
very singular projicrty in bismuth and 
antimony; when these two metals ap- 
proiich the poles of the needle^ of M. 
liebaillif, they exmt upon it a veiy re- 
iiiarkahle repulsion, as well upon one pole 
as upon the other. “ It was not,” says 
M. Becqiicrel, “ till after an attentive 
observation, that I could prevail upon 
myself to credit such a strange phenome- 
non.” This double repulsive proi>erty 
lias never yet been perceived in any other 
metal. Globe. 

VISIT OF hPAMARlXS TO OTAUEITE 

IN 1774. 

. At the last visit paid by Capt. Cook to 
Otalieite, or Tahiti, ns it is now more 
properly written,, he tbuiid that tM O ves- 
sels had been at the island in 1771-, which 
the natives, he said, told him came t/ojn 
Reema ; that they left four persons behind 
them, one of whom was named Mateema; 
that. they afterwards returned and took 
away the people they had left ; tliat the 
commodore of the two ships, whose name 
the natives called Orcedcy died and was 
biuacd at the island, &c. The few par- 
ticulars our celebrated navigator could 
glean from the natives^ and the discovery 
of a wooden cross, on which was cut 
“ CkristuB a^ul ** Carolus imperat, 

]774f,” led him to conclude- that the visU 
tors were l^ianlards, and that the vessels 


[May, 

came from Lima in South America. He, 
however, expresses sonje curiosity alioiit 
the (iict, and respecting the design of the 
Spaniards who remained behind. 

TJie Editor of the Calcutta Govemmeni 
Gazette of October 2(i gives an account 
of a manuscript joiinml recently inspected 
by him, of a Spaniard of Lima, tianicd 
Maximo Hodriguez, vvJaeli contains the 
particulars of this identical voyage. It 
ajipcars that tlie writer of the journal, the 
Moteenia of the Tahitians, was an oflftcer 
who, having picked up some acquaintance 
with the language of*Tahiti, aecomnanied, 
as interpreter, a mission from Callao, to 
this and other islands in the South Sea, 
the oliject of which was to convert the 
natives to ('hristiaiiity, by the aid of some 
iiativcis of the Society Islands, wJio had 
been converted at lAina. Two friars 
formeil part of the mission, which ftiiled 
from Callao on the 2(1 Sept. 1771, in the 
frigate Aquila and the sciiooner Jitpilctj 
and arrived at Tahiti on the 15 November. 
With the conciurence of the chiefs laiinod 
Bijiatua and Ota (the W’^aheiadoon and 
Otoo of Cook) the Spaniards built a 
lioiisi' at Ojatiitim ( Oheitepcha), and the 
cross discovered by (^ook was elevated 
liefore it. The commander of the frigate, 
who died, was named Don Domingo 
Bontcliia, not very like (heede. The 
vessels sailed from the island Jamiary 
28, kuving the two mis.sionarieH, Piidres 
Gerdnimo and Nawiisso, and Maxinfio 
Kodxignez, with an attendant. "ITic mis- 
sionaries made little elfoit to convert the 
natives to Christianity, and bad .still less 
success, lloflrigiicz accuses them of w-aiit 
of humanity aial kindness. They seem, 
huleeil, very soon to have grown hi'artily 
.sick of their situation, and to liavt* become 
morose and ill-tempered. The journal 
of Maximo shews that he. incurred their 
frequent displeasure, in consequence of 
which, probably, lie seems to have Ix'eri 
of little use as an interpreter, spending 
his time mostly with the natives^ and 
wandering about from one part of the 
island to another. He ^vas, he says, but 
twenty yi*ars of age, and hw youth and 
vivacity, and his knowledge of tlioir lan*- 
guage, made him, us Cook observes, ex- 
ceedingly popular. He does not seem 
to have been a man of any si.'iencc ; and, 
aitlioiigli ail intelligent, not a very pro«- 
found observer. 

On tlie return of the vessels, to aacer- 
tain the condition and progress of the 
tnissioD, the fathers wished to witlidraW) 
and accordingly left the island and te- 
turned to Callao, February IH, 177d. 

The journal of liodrigiiez, from^bOii<Mi 
this account is taken, has never been 
printed, but remained in the possession of 
bis family, and a copy ivaa proeured by 
Capt. Dilinn, who has been afreadj^ nifMS*- 
tioned, from ltis widoNy-A&tVnlpoti^ 
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GOVERNMENT GENEUAX- 
ORDERS. 

OrF'KSCKUNIKG rUNl). 

Fort muutm, Sejft. Q9, 1826. —The 
lion. Uie Vice-President in council 
is pleased to direct, that the folio wing ex- 
tract of a general letter from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors in the Military Depart, 
went, under date the 19tii April 1826, he 
published in General Orders. 

, Par. 10. ** We conettr with yon in opi- 
nion that a participation in the Off- Reck, 
oning Fund should not be continued to 
officers in command of irregular corps. 
The exccy^tious proposed by you to this 
rule we think reasonable and judicious. 

11. '■* We therefore direct, that regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonels, who shall be 
compelled by ill-health to become inva- 
lided, and shall be appointed to the com- 
mand of invalid or provincial battalions, 
be allowed to receive the full surplus off- 
reckonings of their respective corps, and 
that regimental majors compelled to iie- 
come invalided under similar circum- 
stances, shall, if appointed to the com- 
mand of invalid or provitKiai battalions, 
be allowed to receive a sliarc of surplus 
oir-reckouings proportioned to the esta- 
blished strength of their respective corps, 
not exceeding in any case 4, 000 rupees 
per annum. 

12. “ The clothing agents who shall lx* 
appointed to the charge of such olfice, sub- 
sequently to the receipt of the present 
order, shall, in lieu of all other emolu- 
ments, receive from the Off* Reckoning 
Fund a share c(|ual to that received by 
officers succeeding to the command of re- 
giments after 1st May 1826f but such 
officers as stand appointed to tlie situation 
of clothing agent are to continue in receipt 
of a full drare so long as they hold their 
appointments. 

Id. ** With these exceptions, no officer 
who shall be appointed to the command of 
an irregular corps subsequently to the re- 
ceipt of this despatch, shall be allowed to 
share in the surplus oiT-rcckonings.*’ 

Invalid lieutenant-coloncls entitled to 
oti^ckonings, shall receive^ agreeably to 
the foregoing resolutions of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the full surplus olT- 
reckonings of their respective coips from 
the Ist proximo. 

aXDUOTlONS IN THE ARTILLXRT. 

Fori B'ilUamt Nov. 4, 1826. •— The 
Right Hon. tlie Vice-President in coundl 
is pleased to direct. Chat on the return to 
Fort William of the artillery now eni- 
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ployed at Penang and its dependencies, 
the 6lh or Crolundaz battalion of artillery 
shall be reduced to sixteen companies. 

Noi\. 4.— The three separate companies 
of guti-lascars, formed by the Commander- 
in-chief iimler aTiHiority of G. O. of the 
17th .lime 1824^ to meet urgent, though 
temiH)rary, demands of Uw service, coo- 
sorjuent t<» the then deficiency in tlie mi- 
inericaJ strength of the European artillery, 
Indiig no longer rt^iuireil, the Right Hon. 
the Vice-President in council is pleased to 
order that they be immediately reduced, 
and incorporated with the giin-lascar de- 
tails attached to troops and companies. 

OmCKRs’ WIDOWS. 

Fort irt/liam, Nor. 17, 1826.— The 
Vice President in Council is pleased to 
notify, under instructions from die Hon. 
tlie Court of Directors, in a general let- 
ter, dated 24th May 1826, that in future 
no widows of military or medical officers 
of their army, left destitute l>y the death 
of their husbands, will lie allowtHl passage 
money to England ; the Orphan Fund en- 
titling children of officers who may die in 
distressed circumstances to an allowance as 
passage-money to England, and subscrip- 
tion to the Military Fund, affording suffi- 
cient means for the return of widows. 

dVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

JVior, 0. Mr. J. .Shaw, register of Dlnogepore 
and joint magistrate stationed at ^laldah. 

Mr. A. Meyland, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of Beerbhoom. 

Mr. II. Annstrong, ditto ditto of Sarun. 

Mr. G. F. Thompson, ditto ditto of Bareilly. 

Territorial Department. 

Nov. fl. Mr. H. Swetenham, to be collector of 
Sliahjehanpoor. 

Mr. J. Dunsmure, ditto of Suheswan. 

Mr. J. T. llcade, ditto of Scharunpoor. 

Mr. H. Frucr, to be principal assistant in north- 
em division of Didhee territory. 

Mr. n. S. Bouldctson, to be secretary to Board 
of Revenue in Western Provinces. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Noe. Rev. H. S. Fisher, joint district chap- 
lain at Meerut. 

Rev. W. Fraser, district chaplain at Bareilly. 

Rev. J. Irwing, ditto at Futtehgurh. 

Rev. H. Pariah, ditto at Agra. 

Rev. T. Proctor, chaplain to garrison of Port 
William. 

Rev. Ji J. Tucker, chaplain at station of Patna. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fart mwiarn, Oct. 30 , 1826 .— Codsfa 
Mr. C. E. MUJa to artillery, and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

4 — Messnn 
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--Mcsgw. W. Mislrr, C. R. RiuM. T. F. D. lU-at- 
son, Jnd. (ionloii, .1. !)• Mar.u'.'ihU'tt. and (. 1 . 
Srotl. to cnwili y, .ind |»ro)n. to cornets.— Mt'ssrs. 
(’.Steele, (». nrirant, II. Aiiperley, Fagan, 

II. .S. Oriines, (i. Hill, J. (’. Scott, W. I'ox, .1. 
.S. Alston, 'r. W. Moig'.ui, T. DUIdiilph, W. II. 
Lomer, C. I). Hailey, T. T. VVholer, J. 11. W. 
Mayow, /F,. .1. Maokay, P. (iordon, N. (5. Mein, 
\V. C. Hollings, Hon. J. O. Murray, J. R. B. An- 
drews, ami H. iluUoway. to infantry, and prom, 
to etislgns. 

Av.vh’t.xifri'.i, atitnitffin. Messrs. W. Hollard, A. 
('. (Jordon, I. Havuison, .1. V. Leese, H. Roe, 
W. Warlow, .las. (ioss, Jas. Caniie, and C. T. 
Woodltouse. 

Ideut. T. Prinsop, corps of engineers, to be 
snpermteudeiit of canals, with a salary of -l.iHNI 
rupees per nu nscin, exclusive of his military p.ay. 

i\a*e. 2.— Lieut. R. 13. BriUridge, l.llli X.L. to 
have rank of capf. liy brevet. 


lletul Quartorfi, Ovt, 2ti, — F.iis. .1. C. Cooper 

removed from .’Jd to JlUli N.I. 

Ovt. 27. — Ens. Xugent, of :nnh N.I . and Ens. 
T.aurance, of (Kith do., i>ernutled to exch. corp.s. 

(JcL 2tl. — Lieut. Woislcy, (Jth extra regt., to 
officiate as aid-tie-cainp to Maj. ( Jen. Dick. 

Assist, surg. C. Finch, ni)p. to Lith N.T. in 
Assam. 

OeA .Tflu — IhtHlitif'Jt and Hewovnlu. Lieut, (’ol. 
Com. A. llichardK (new prom.) posted to 5i.st N.I. ; 
Ideut. (?ol. Blackney removed from :Kth to .Ith 
do. ; liiait. (’ol. F. A. Weston, removed from ;>th 
to do. : Lieut. Col. Jas. T<xl (new prom.) 
I*ostu(l to .51st do. ; Lieut. (\)1. .John .^inith (new 
prom.) posted to Ifhh do. ; Lieut. Col. Iluthwaite 
rnnovea from inth to .'Hth do. ; Lieut. Col. (’oni. 
.*^ir Tlios, Ramsay reinove<l fajui 2lUh to Kith do. ; 
Lieut. Col. Com. T. D. Broughton removed from 
Kith to 2mh do. 

Or'A 31.— Offic. As- ist-surg. Barber to have charge 
of .Station Hospital at Barrackpure. 


Fort JVillinm, AVu*. 4.— ;W L.C. Comet G. A. 
Brownlow to be lltui. from 14lJi Oct., v. Dilxliii 
dec. 

4!V/* \'.L Ena. Ja,s.‘Pccrstobc lieut., from Ulh 
Oct., V. Willie dec, 

mA Airtru I. Br. ('apt. and Lieut. N. Stewart 
to he capt. of a romp., an<i Ens. T. (J. Dundiis to 
l>elicut., from IPtli <M., v. Bradley dec. 

Cadvtfi adnnttad. Messrs, (r. (\ Crjs])jii and W. 
B. Wemyssto cav., and prom, to cornets. — Messrs. 
R. St. J. Lucas, W. Black w’ 0 (mI, T. M. Bremer, 
Wni. I.inds.ay, and W. H. M.assie, to infantry, and 
prom, to ensigns.— Mr. H. P. Bell as an a.ssist.surg. 

Infiintrff. Lieut. Col. S. Nation to be licut. col. 
com., v. Haldane doc. 

Maj. J. Ward to be lieiit. col., v. Nati<Mi )rrom., 
and Maj. E. Wyatt to be lieut. col., v. J.C. Orant 
dec. 

N.T. ('apt. W. Del tram to lie major; Lieut. 

L. N. Hull to becapt. of a comp. ; and Ens. Li. F. 
Ty tier to be lieut., v. Wyatt prom. 

2\at N.I. Cant. E. R. Broughton to be m-ij. ; 
Brev. Capt. and Licut. N. Campbell to be capt. of 
a company ; and Ens. J. Nunn to be lieut., v. 
Ward prom. 

3Stth N.I. Lieut. II. Mnnke to be capt. of n 
roippany: and Pins. K. A. Monro to lx; Jietit., 
from 30th Oct. 132.5, In sue. to Orr dec. 

ADth N.I. Ens. 11. H. Hill to be lieut. from 27th 
March 1826, v. Symes dec. 

N.B . — By the death of Major (Sen. Haklanc, 
Lieut. Colcuiels Com. J, M. Jolmson and C. Ual- 
dock become entitled to benefits of Off-Reckoning 
Fund. * 

Cadet R. .S. TIckell admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to caislgn. 

Nov. 10, Artilhr*/. 2d-Lieut. J. Fordyce to be 
Ist-lieut., from 20th Sept. 1826, v. Wakefield dec. 

5Gth N.I. Ens. J. Sutherland to be lieut., from 
19th Oct. 1826. V. Nelson dec. 

2d Extra N.J, Ens. D. T. Caddy to be Ueut.. 
from 4th June 18SG, v. Home dec. . 

ARsisLsurg. H. Roe, to perform medical duties 
of civil stati^ of Mymensing. 


(^i]it. J. Davies, .3d Extra N.I., to be fort adj. 
of Fort William, v. Broughton prom. 

Cadet Win. liydianl adiniltecl to inf., and prom, 
to ensign. 

Capt. B.Tlckt ll, of engineers, to perform duties 
of siiperiiitemling engineer in Dcparlment of Pub- 
lic Works, South-West Provinces, v. Puton pro- 
ceeding to Europe. 

Hr.hl-Qrcrtvvs, .Vcf. 4. -- Li( u(. E. .S. Hawkips, 
.‘?i:ih N.L, to he a mendK'v of Arsenal Committee 
in Fort Wllliain, v. Craigie app. to a staff situa- 
tion. 

livuioral.'i i>f lAvat. Cnh. .‘^wettcnham from 8tK 
to !»th L.C. Ilawtrey from 0th to Oth do. Dick- 
son from 7th to U'th do. Thomson from 10th to 
7th do. W. H. Wood from .'flith to6t(tli N.L .1. 

I. . Mtuart, froiuOUth to (jjth do. (iariiham from 
67th to rtfith iln. 

Nor. G.—As{{i.sf. fi})poiiitvd to do diftt/. A. 

M. 'cIecKl with 2(i. anil W. Dollurd with .5th bat. 
artll. at Diun Duin ; A. (\ Gordon with Il.M.’s 
47th regt. 

Nov. 7. — Lieut. F.'iithfuII, 43d N.L, directed to 
return to pioneer corps. 

Lieut. Arabin, 7rli N.L, app. to pioneers, and 
ordered to join 7Lh or Hill Company. 

Nor. (L— I.irut. A. Grant, of 1st Europ. Regt.. 
and Lieut. F.(J. Nicolny, of .'tilth N.L, permitted 
to exch. corjis. 

Vomrtn jHMtvd to Ilefrtx. Jas. Gordon to IM L.C., 
proceeding to Keltah ; G. C. Crispin, 2d do., pro- 
ceeding to Muttra; W. B. AVemyss, 9th do., at 
l-awnpore. 

Engifrng pouted to Hvf'tn. John Anderson to 44th 

N. L, at Dacca. T. Walkvce, .'Id do., Lucknow. 

II. 1). Maitland, 4th Extra do., Allahabad. G. F. 
WbitHocke, 13tb N.L, Assam. G. W. Wllliuins, 
4htli (to., Diuapore. R. K. T. Riclinrdson, 62d 
Co., Benares. T. Biddul)>)i, 4.5th do., Baitool. 
R. Evans, 21st do., Bhurlporo. J. K. Spence, 
2}ith do., Barr.ackpore. R. S. Tickell, 4th F.xtia 
do., Allahabad. T. T. Wheler, r^lih N.L, Nus- 
secratvid. J. French, .57th do., PerlauhguiM 
(Ouile). W. 11. Massic, .’tilth do., proceeding to 
Guarawarrai). Jas. R. B. Andrews, Kali do., 
Bhurtpore. Il n. J. O. Murray, .Hth do., Dacca, 
(f. Holloway, (liUh do., RanrackpOTe. W. C. Hol- 
lings, .7.:d do., Barelly. R. St. J. Lucas, 9th do., 
Secrora. T. W. Morgan, I4th do., Lucknow. 

i'orhi'.tii njuuntitvd (<» do dutjf. W. Master with 
1st .'''ullanport* (Benares). G. R. Rudd, JHli 
do., Cawniiore. T. V. U. Beatson, 1st do., Sul- 
taiipore (Benares). J. D, Macnaglilen, 91 li do., 
Cawnpore. G. Scott, 1st do., Sullanpore (Be- 
nares). 

Kntdixus npf^hited to do dvttf. C, Steele with 
40lh N.L, Dlnaporc. G. Durant, 4tith do., Ditia- 
pore. 11. AppLTiny,^2Hthdo , ntirrackpore. L.C. 
Fag.'in, 7th do., Berhampore. 11. .S. (irimes, M2d 
do., Keitah. G. M. Illll, 2d F.xlra do., Futte- 

f hiir. J.C. Scott, 2t)th N.L, Barrackpure. W. 

!ox, doth (to., Meerut. J. S. Alston, 4(»th do., 
Dinaporr. W. Il.Lumcr, fiytbdiK, proc«?eding to 
Diuapore. C. D. Bailey, 2.5tli do*, Uarrackpore. 
J. If. AV. Mayow, 14lh do., Luciiow. .En. J. 
Mackay, 4;>d ’do., (7awnpore. W. Blackwixxl, 
(Ui., AllahaUid. 

Nov. 11. — .As.sist. surg. And. A5'alker to liavc 
med. charge of 1st troop 1st horse brig, of artil. 

Fort Willianit Nov, Kk— Lieut. F. Abbojt, corps 
of engineers, to assist Lieut. Warlow In executive 
duties of 7th or Cawnpore div. of departm. of 
Public Works. 

N*fV. 17.— IWi N.J. £n.s. A* Mackenzie . to be 
licut. ftom 9th Nov., v. Fleming dec. 

Capt. J. J. Hamilton, 23dN.T., to be dn assist, 
adj. gen., ftom 0th Nov., v. ApUn procoedod^ to 
Europe. 

Assist. Eurg. R. Laughton to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Futtehporc. 

Lieut. S. Mallock, corps Of engineers, to Ire sur- 
veyor to Sunderbund commissioner, in room of 
Lieut. T. Prinsep. 

Capt. P. Jeremie, inv. estab., to bead assttt. to 
opium agent In Behar, with a salary of SOifi rup^ 
per mensem. In addition to hit militaiy pay and 
allowances. 


Ueut. 
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Lieut.: \V. Brown, Ist ISxtra N.J., to be revenue 
surveyor at Seharunpore. 

Liout. A. Ilodj^es, 2ntli N.I., to be an assist, re- 
venue surveyor at Seharunpore. 

Lieut. O. J. Fraser, Ist L.C., to Ixs an assist, re- 
venue surveyor at SeliaruniKiro. 

Hea(l‘Qimrtfir/i, Aoe. 11.— Brigadier Sleigh to In- 
spect wliole of cavalry regts. on this estab. during 
presmt season. 

AToi*. 13. — AttHMt, mfgn. appointed to do doty. I. 
Davidson, with ll.M.^s 47th regt. : Furnell, with 
44th N.I. ; Grahame, alGencriU Hospital t C. T. 
Woodhousc, with H.M.’s 47th regt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To KumjHf.— Oct. .10. Lieut. Col. W. C. Badde- 
Icy, lO'th N.I., on private affairs. — Nov. 4 Lieut. 

Col. Com. I». Byres, 2«th N.I., for health lo. 

Lieut. If. Hunter, .Wth N.I., for health.— Assist, 
surg. W. Glass, for health.— 2cl-Lieut. (1. T. Gr.v 
ham, regt. of artill., for one year, on private 
.affUlrs.— 17. Cajit. J. E. Watson, .59th N.L, for 
liealth. 

To O'j/lou. — Nov. 2. Ens. D. F. Evans, Kith 
N.I., for six months, on private affairs. 

Ills m.\.ii:sty’.s fo'U'ks. 

To Kuroju :. — Oct. .10. Capt. Stones, 13th T..Dr., 
for liealth.— Brev. ’\Iacken/.:o, Royal Regt., 

for health.— Nov. ti. Veter. Surg. Fcrcival, 11th 
L.1)r., for health.— rjieut. Col. Smelt, 4lst F., on 
private .affairs. — lo. Urev. Majors Rogers and 
Thompson, (ith F., for puriiose of retiring on 
half-pay —Lieut. Holyoake, (llh F., for health. 

C«»t'Wfcrf.— Nov. 10. Maj. Smith, lllliL.Dr., to 
Euro])e. 


LAW. 

SOfRKMK ( oimr. 

'I’lie delivered l»y the Chief Jtis- 

fioc Jo tile Cir.'.'iid Jury, fit the ojicning of 
the court, October -b', was ^rreatly inis- 
reprcfienti’d iu the lliuv^dl Jlurfutm * (as 
we stated) fioni whence we wore obliged 
to take IV, ir report. TIic Chief .Justice 
thonvlit it necessary to advert in strong 
terms to the grossness of the inisrcpre- 
tenJatioM, on a suhscsinont day. As the 
snhjccts leferred to in tlie clinige are im- 
porL'int, we snlijoin an accurate report of 
what fell from the Jnd/^e, respecting the 
Act 7 Geo. iv. c. r>7, from the Gmvr/i- 
mrnt Cuxcllc, which, it is declared, may 
be depended upon. 

“ I do not think 1 ought to omit to 
niLMition to you, that 1 received last night 
the Act of Parliament, which has recently 
made a material alteratioj^as to the juries 
of the court. It is very short, and pro- 
vides only that, whereas, hitherto Rritish 
subjects only have sat 011 juries, hereafter, 
under regulations to be made by the court, 
all good and sufBcient persons rt»sident in 
Calcutta’, and not being the subjects of 
any foreign state, shall be qualified and 
liable to serve on juries : with two excep- 
tions, namely, that Grand Juries must he 
composed entirely of persons profcs.sing 
the Christian religion, and so must all 

* The numerous mistakes anti inis-sl.'itemcnts 
in thiji paper, from which we arc sometimes con- 
strained to lake our iatbrmatiou, arc very cni- 
bdirasslng to us. 


Petit Juries for the trial of Cbristian per- 
sons. 'I’wo purposes seem to be attained 
by the act: — First, it removes, as to the 
natives in Calcutta, a part of tliat distinc- 
tion wbicli has prevailed between Rritisli 
and Indian subjects, and is a declaration 
that the latter, though they have not been 
included under the term Uritish sub- 
jects,’* as it is used in the statutes relating 
to India, yet are no less the subjects of 
the British crown tlian persons born in 
the [Tnited Kingdom. Vague ideas have 
prevailed both here and at home on this 
point, but no judge who lias acted imder 
the letters-patent, by which this court 
was constituted, can ever have entertained 
any doubt, as to persons born within the 
territories possessed by the Hon. Com- 
pany in Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. They 
arc unqucstionalily as iiiiich .subjects of 
the King as if tliey were born in Windsor 
Park. It is another ellect of tlii.s act, 
that it marks the wiliingness of the im- 
perial Legislature to iinp.'irt to the Indian 
subjects such British inslitiilions as they 
are (pialided and prepared to use bencii- 
clally. Tills is neither the time nor place 
for expressing any opinion, whether it 
ivould he now', or ever ivill be, desirable 
or practicable to introduce juries beyond 
the limits of the seats of government, 
nor do 1 possess such a knowledge of the 
interior of India as would authorize me to 
speak w'ith any positiveness upon tl:e ques- 
tion. But 1 must observe, that in im- 
parling this privilege to the Indian subjects 
w'itliin Culcutta (or imposing this duty on 
tliein, if it ouglit so to be termed), the 
I.iegislature has not been iu any hurry. 
As far hack as 17bii, forty-three years ago, 
ill a Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, which 1 believe was drawn 
up by Mr. Burke, it is said, that ‘ your 
committee, on full inquiry, are of opinion 
that tlie use of juries is neither imprac- 
ticable nor dangerous in Bengal.* 

“ Upon the value of the institution of 
trial hy jury it cinmut be necessary tliat 
1 should say any thing to you, who are 
English geiiilemen. The advantage to a 
people, that questions of fact aiFecting 
property and lile should be decided by 
persons drawn from their own class of 
soiiety, and conversant with such facts as 
they are called upon to consider, instead of 
the matter being left entirely to oBicers 
appointed by the government, must: be 
obvious to every reaiidnutilc being. It is 
also obvious that trial by jury, though 
fitted also for the most refined states of 
society, has subsisted amongst the most 
rude. It w’as in vigour amongst our 
Saxon ancestors, and is still in its prime 
amongst ourselves. With a ditference of 
form only, it w as a favourite mode of trial 
under the Hindoo 'law, and is recom- 
mended for adoption^ in the present state 
4 R 2 of 
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of liidiA, by soni« of the ablent of those 
who conduct its government. 1 need only 
refer to the published opinions of Mr. 
Elphinstone. the present governor of 
Bombay. These considerations, 1 hope, 
will have thenr effect in recommending the 
institution to the Hindoo and Mabotnedan 
residents of Calcutta ; but they need not 
have any apfirehensions of being prema- 
turely forced into an adoption of it. 
There are many difficiilties which stand in 
the way of our admitting even those who 
arc willing. The first is, their imperfect 
knowledge of tlie English language. 
Many of the proceedings of the court are 
not interpreted in the usual course of the 
trials : some of tltem could not lie inter- 
preted. Tlie observations of the judges, 
pcrtiaps^ fall under the first bead : tlie 
speeches of counsel, under the second. 
"J'hc importance of these last would be 
much increased, if wc should ever liave the 
Assistance of juries in civil cases ; and as to 
the first, I would ask you to consider, as 
an illustration, the difficulty which there 
would be in explaining in English to a 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, the nice distinc* 
tions upon which it may depend whether 
an act be murder or manslaughter. ‘Iliere 
are other difficulties arising from pre- 
judices, which we are bountl to rc'spect as 
far as wc can: a Hindoo juror of caste, 
would feel religious scruples in taking any 
kind of food, or even a glass of water, in 
the court-house, though he were fainting. 
A further difficulty arises from the cha- 
racter of the oath which is usually ad- 
ministered here; Wo have for some time 
been employed in inquiries on this subject, 
and we are still carrying them on, but 
there are some doubts remaining. Our 
object is to learn what form of oath would 
be considei\>d, by a Hindoo of sound 
sense and of an honest mind, to be most 
binding on fais conscience ; and we shall 
endeavour to make such provisions as will 
not exclude from serving on juries any 
Hindoo whose scruples have a foundation. 

** Gentlemen, 1 have thus stated to you 
some of the purposes of the statute, some 
of the benefits of which it affords a hope, 
and some of the difficulties by which its 
introduction is opposed, and 1 trust that, 
in any conversation you may have with 
intelligent natives, you will assist them in 
coming to an understanding of the in- 
stitution which is offered to them, and of 
the advantages which they may derive from 
it; in this way you have the means of 
doing much good, and wliatever private 
opinions any of us may entertain, 1 need 
hardly say, that as the Legislature has 
made the enactment, it is the duty of us 
all to give It cfTeet. 

“ Tlie* task is left to the court of pre- 
paring rulas fbr that pui^ose. We shall 
direct our 'aneiidbti to this object without 


delay, and probably aluill take for our 
model, as far as it is applicable to this 
country, the act which was framed by Mr. 
Feel in 1825, for the consolidation of the 
jury laws at heme ; but until these rules 
arc completed, w*e shall be glad to receive 
any suggestions from those who ore qua- 
lified to give them, and especially from 
the gentlemen of whom tJie grand juries 
of tlie court arecomjM)scd.” 

AomnAcrl7. 

TAe King, on the pros. <)/* linnUonoo Man- 

iiul, Uhohnnud Jail, Anund Jait and 

Choilunchiirn l*aul, v, Jladamohun 

Ghose. 

This was an indictment for perjury, 
cominiLU‘d in order to bring a fictitious 
action against the prosecutors, charging 
them with a debt of 2,OGl rupees for in- 
digo alleged to have been sold and de- 
livered. The particulars of the case may 
be found in our present volume, p. 265. 

The prisoner, in his derer>ce, said that 
Kamgovind iVIundiil was his master, and 
he indorsed an account over to him, and 
he brought the action ; he could not tell 
himself whether tl>€ debt was just or not. 

Sir John Franks summed up the evi- 
dence, and the Jury, without retiring, 
returned a verdict of Guilty* 

Kowmher 1 8. 

Sentence was this day passed on the 
criminals convicted at the sessions. 

Wm. E. Hall (see p. 524) was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

UsulaTcoliim Ghose was sentenced to two 
years’ impriKonment, and a fine of 2,(X)U 
rupees. The Chief Justice, in passing 
sentence, observed, “ We are not anxious 
to introduce any novel punishment, but if 
such an act is repeated, wc shall have re- 
course to what is used in kmgland— a 
public exposure.” 

In the case of Robert D'Rozario, con- 
victed of forgery, the Advocate-general 
moved for a new trial, on the grounds that 
the prisoner had not had sufficient time, 
but was suddenly brought to trial ; and 
that one or two witnesses were absent at 
the time, who would probably be in Cal- 
cutta by next 

ITie court read the affidavits ; and (next 
clay) the Chief Justice stat^l, that he did 
not see any satisfactory reason to comply 
with the request, and sentenced the pri- 
soner to be transported to Prince of Wales* 
Island for the term of seven years. 

The court complained of the incon- 
venience arising from the non-attendance 
of petit jurors, and fined some of the ab- 
sentees 100 rupees, and others 50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUft OF /rut GOVCaNOR-OCNaRAIi.' 

In our last report we left Lord Amlterat 

. nnil 
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And htB sttite at Benares. They left that 
city on the 1 7Ui October, and anchored a 
Ij/, tie above Chunar on tlie 18th. The fleet 
arrived at Allahabad on the 26th, and on 
the following ilay the Governor- General, 
Lord Amhertt, &c. took possession of 
General Marley^s quarters ; they were in 
good health. On the morning of the 
28th his Lordship inspected the fort, and 
held a levee ; and her Ladyship held a 
dravring-room in the evening. The native 
diiefs (locked in every direction, with im- 
mense trains of followers, in order to at- 
tend the (hirhar. 

On the 2d of November the Governor- 
General gave audience in his tents to his 
Ilighnefis Binayak llao, and to Nawab 
Zulfikar AH Khan, of Banda, who came 
from their respective places of residence in 
Bundclkimnd to wait upon his Lordship. 
A deputation was also received from his 
Majesty the King of Oude. His High- 
ness Binayak Ilao was saluted with seven- 
teen ^iifs on his arrival and departure, and 
honorary drosses were conferred upon the 
oflicers of the king of Oude. Several 
zomitufars and respectable inhabitants of 
Allahabad were then introduced to the 
Governor- General. On the fid, his Lord- 
ship returned the visit of Binayak Rao. 
The party marched from Allahabad on the 
morning of the 6th, and reached Kurrah 
on the 8th, after a pleasant journey. 

The Governor- General reached Tuttch- 
pore on the 11th. On the following day 
his Lordship held a durbar in his tents, 
and received four chiefs of Bundelkliund, 
the Ibija of Oorcha, the Soulmdaiii|6f .J<in- 
si, the Jier<Klitary ruler of Jalown, and the 
Raja of Churkeree. Presents and khelats 
were distributed, and these seini-ljarharous 
chieftains, who had never before crossed 
the Jumna, departed well pleased. 

The Governor- General and suite enter- 
ed the Hues of Cawnporc on the 16th No- 
vember, and were received by General 
Sliiildhara and tlie troops of the station, 
who were drawn out on parade to salute 
his I^ordsliip. 

The Governor- General held a levee on 
the forenoon of the 17th; and I^dy Am- 
herst a drawing-room on the evening of 
the I8th. 

On tlte morning of the lOtli a royal 
salute announced the arrival of the King 
of Oude, with the principal part of his 
court, on the usual encamping ground 
opposite to Cawupore, to pay the Go- 
vernor-General the established compliment 
of isiahbali on his Lordship's first arrival 
in the. Western Provinces. A deputation 
from the Governor- General waited on hU 
Majesty with a complimentary message, 
and an invitation.tubreakfast.tbe following 
morning. 

The King crossed the Ganges on the 
morning of' the 20th, upon a . fine tem- 
porary bridge of boats, conducted by a 


deputation from his Lordship's family. 
The whole of the troops were drawn out 
on parade. I^rd Amherst advanced on 
his elephant,, with bis suite and body 
guard, to meet the King; and on tlie 
elephant's approach, his Miqcsty was lift- 
ed on a Tuklit Rowan, from his own 
splendid liowrah, into the Governor-Ge« 
neral's, and the party returned to the state 
tents. The breakfast-table was spread for 
about eighty persons. Afler the repast, 
presents were distributed amongst his Ma- 
jesty's court ; and his Lordship, with his 
own hands, placed a costly diamond ring 
on the King’s finger. A supeib kheiat 
was conferred upon the minister of Oude, 
Nawab Mutiiamed-ud-Dowlab. After utr 
and paun, the King took leave, highly 
gratified with tfic attentions paid him, and 
returned to his camp on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges. 

The next morning his Lordship return- 
ed the visit, accompanied by Lady Am- 
herst, the ladies of the family, witli the 
staff and suite, on fifty elephants, escorted 
by the iSth Light Dragoons and the body 
guard. The King met the Governor- 
General at the end of the bridge, when 
his Lordship stopped into his Majesty’s 
howrali. Nothing could surpass the splen- 
dour of the scene, which equalled the 
highest expectations of those who wit- 
nessed for the first time the magnificent 
pageantry of an eastern court. 

The Governor- General was first con- 
ducted into n large tent of red cloth, where 
three chairs were placed, one in the centre 
for the Governor- General, one on the 
right for the King, and one on the left for 
Lady Amherst ; seats were also prepared 
for the suite. On a signal, the purdahs 
on the side fronuiig his Lordship were 
drawn up suddenly, and discovered a long 
and spacious saloon, where breakfast was 
prepared for about a hundred persons. On 
taking leave, trays of presents were brought 
in, and the King girded a valuable sword 
round his Lordship’s waist. 

On the 22d the Governor- General held 
a durbar, at which several Bundclkhund 
chiefs were introduced {yh. the Rajas of 
Dutten, Sumpther, Punna, Ajygurh, and 
Bijawer), and other native gentlemen. 

The Governor- General marched from 
Cawnpore on the 24tli, and proceeded to 
Luckuow, which lie was expected to enter 
on the 28th, and where he proposes to stay 
a week. 


DR. ABEL. 

Dr. Clarke Abel, physician to the Go- 
vernor-General, died ou the 24th Noveiii. 
her, at Cawnpore, in attendance upon his 
Lordstiip. The immediate cause of his 
death.was a fiever, HU constitution was 
naturally more feeble than robust, and he 
bad been ill for some time. lie was a 
zealous 
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zealous niul ardent cultivator of natural 
science ; and in experimental research his 
industry and application were great. In 
private society (says the writer irom whom 
vfe take this notice) few have been more 
conspicuous for the display of those social 
qualities, which serve to render agreeable 
the course of this world's pilgrimage. 

JEYPORE. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Oct. 20. — 

The only news that I can at present 
give you in regard to this principality is, 
that the durbar is thronged by the pnn- 
cipal chiefs of the sttitc, who are assembled 
to give their o])inion on the ancient usages 
of this Ilaj. The young Raja, wlio till 
now had been confiiied in the zunnna, is 
to make his appearance in public, for the 
purpose of ascending the guddee or miis- 
nud. Sir Charles Mctcalle, who super- 
intends the Il ijpootana agencies, will ar- 
rive here in about three days, and it is 
expected that a total change in the admi- 
nistration of the state will take place. The 
reins of the govornment, up to the pre- 
senttime, were held by the llancc (motlier 
of the young llaja) ; and it is not yet settled 
whether, after the young Raja’s release 
from the trarninels of the zuntina, (he 
Hance is still to govern the state, or that a 
more appropriate regent will be appointed 
for the purpose.” — Jtaig. Citron, jNoe. 21. 

THE r»E.s\ 

The following announcement appears 
in the Chronicle of the 1 2th Dee. 

** The readers of the Denial Chronicle 
were informed in our last [luhlle.itioii that 
this paper had fallen under the displeasure 
of Government, but that a representation 
had been made by the proprietor, witli a 
view to avert the tlire.^tem’d punishment— 
deprivation of the license. Itafforcls us jjlea- 
surc to add, that this appeal to the Vice- 
president in council has been eflectual, 
and (hat his Lordship has been pleased to 
permit the continuance of the paper under 
a new editor,” 

' 'Die cause of complaint against the 
Chronicle was the tenor of some indecorous 
comments, published in that paper, on the 
subject of a letter addressed by the Su- 
preme Government to the Court of Di- 
rectors, under date the 23d Dec, 1825, 
respecting a plan for enabling civil ser- 
vants to pay off' their debts, and which 
were considered to be in direct violation of 
the press regulations. 

THE COLLEGE. 

Tt is rumoured that the college here 
either has been or will be immediately 
done away with; and that the writers’ 
buildings will be converted, into public 
Offices. The writers henceforth are not to 
beappoimcd'tillthc ageof seventeen^ and 


[May, 

on their arrival in this counti*}' will im< 
mediately be ordered to proceed to a 
station and commence the duties of tke 
service.— -/ye/ig. Cfiron, Nov. 4. 

JUDICIAL OATHS AMONOST THE HINDUS. 

Much discussion is going forward at 
Calcutta, respecting a dispensation of the 
form of swearing by the Giiiigahjul, or 
Ganges water, so terrible to a Hindu, and 
the substitution of some less objectionable, 
blit equally binding form. The Editor of 
the Calcutta asserted that Hindus 

might be safely sworn by the Dutchiiiis of 
Mittacliora ; and lie recommended witnes- 
ses at Calcutta and in the Mofussil being 
subjected to the same form of oath ; hut 
subsequently the same writer made the 
following recantation : 

Since we etidcavoured to direct public 
attention to the present system of swearing 
witnesses and parties in the Supreme Court, 
we have had opportunities of ascertaining 
the opinion of a number of native mer- 
chants in this city on the subject ; and 
one and all of them agree that there is no 
oath by whicli an ordinary Hindu can be 
bound except the Gungahjul, They also 
agreed in saying that unless sworn by it, 
liiata native would more probably tell un- 
tru'hs than truths. ‘When we luenlionod 
that to swear any Hindu by re])ealiug to 
him the Rutclmns of iMittaehora, would 
be an oath binding on his conscience, we 
supposed the fact to he so from the nature 
of the evidence wx* had before us— the 
opinio]^ of natives learned in the laws. The 
opinion* however, we find, of the native 
iruTchauts and men of hiisiiiess is very 
different. Tliey say yon may swear a Hindu 
by repeating to him the Riitcluins, hut he 
must have his baud at the same time iii the 
Gungahjul, otherwise the Iliudii would 
not consider liltn.self under an oath, and 
they would not believe him. In short, the 
practical men are in this, as on many other 
questions, directly opposed to (he learned 
men, or the tlieorists. We acknowledge 
that the information we have received in 
answer to our iut|iiirles on this subject has 
materially altered our opinion. Wc now 
doubt very nmeh the pro|)i iety of abolish- 
ing the oath by the Gimguhjul ; and are 
conseijuently compelled to retract that part 
of our observations, which recommended 
the adoption of one uniform oath, appli- 
cable to all classes of Hindus. Of course, 
as long as the oath by tlic Giingahjul is 
permitted, tlie oath cannot be made appli- 
Cfible to all classes. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Steam boats have now started on the 
Ilooghly, whicli convey passengers up the 
river at eight rupees a head. 'I'lic Cotncl 
runs regularly between Calcutta and Chin- 
sural) ; the Fircjly also starts one day and 

returns 
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returns the nexh Tlio Kmulovs* is ex- 
pcctetl to ply in a similar manner. The 
Intlia Gazette contains a project for sur- 
veying the Indus from its mouth to its 
source, in steam gnn-vesst?ls. A discovery 
has been made of a stratum of cual» in 
^ Jiibbulpore, which is 

not likely to be confined to an isolated 
sjiot. A reward to Caj)t. .lohnston, out of 
the fund subscribed at Calcutta for tlic en- 
couragement of steam-vessels, is talked of. 

KATIVK PAI'ERS. 

KabuL — In consequence of the conti- 
nued hostilities lietween Azim Allah Khan 
and Purdil Khan, the chief of the Afghans 
having thought it necessary to interfere, 
their interference has proved successful. 
Tliey reminded the contending parties, that 
they were two out of fourteen brothers, of 
whom Yar IMohammed Khan was at Pe- 
sliawer, and Yar Moliammed at Kabul, 
and five or six others in diflereiit places, 
whilst the legitimate prince, Sultan Shoo- 
ja, had been obliged to take refuge at 
Ludhiana, and they represented that it 
was much wiser for them to be reconciled, 
and to unite their strength against any 
foreign enemy, 'llio princes were moved 
by these counsels to lay aside their animo. 
sity, and have sworn a reconciliation on 
the koran ; an interview was to lake jdacc 
between tliein after the JMohurrem.«—[./a/w/ 
Jehan y'ujiia, 

Maharaja liunjil Sink, — On the fiOtli of 
September his fliuhness visited the temple 
of the Akalis, where he distributed .'>00 
rupees in sweetmeats, and declared, that 
he was about to undertake an expedition, 
from which, if he returned victorious, he 
would |)reseiit an ofTering of .'),0(K) rupees. 
On the 1st October Kherg Sinh was 
ordered to hold his troops in readiness to 
inarcli. — [Ibir/, 

A nrahmaii of Kiimarh.-Uta, Kivora 
Nyaya Vayisa, aged eighty, having died, 
his w'ife, .scveiily-scvcn years of age, de- 
termined to burn herself with him. After 
a delay of two days, during wliicli the 
chief men of the village, of (he caste of the 
deceased, to whom lie had acted as family 
priest, repaired to the judge of the district, 
and permission was obtained. Vv'hen on the 
point of mounting the pile, two oificers 
landed, and endeavoured to dissuade the 
widow from her purpose, hut in vain, and 
with a smiling countenance she ascended 
the pile to proceed to heaven. After a few 
moments, observing tl)tf pile agitated, four 
Pralimans placed two hamhus across it, 
which incensed the oflicers exceedingly, 

* This beautiful vessel, which loft Falmouth 13th 
May, reached Calcutta September 15th. She did 
not use steam at all during the passage, which she 
performed in eighteen weeks. She Is a three-masted 
schoolncr ; her burthen 250 tons ; die power of her 
engines 100 hone* 


and they began to lieat the assistants with 
their canes. The family of the deceased 
intreatod them to desist, but to no purpose, 
and at last, the patience of tlic bystanders 
being exhausted, they fell upon the ofliceib 
with sticks, and couipelled them to make 
a precipitate retreat to their boats. [;$!(»* 
machar Chandi'ika^ 


THE DUROA PUJA. 

As far as we can judge, the Durga Puja 
continues to be eelehrated with midimi- 
nished pageantry and expenditure, not. 
withstanding tiie diffusion of liberal ideas, 
amongst those especially of tf)C more opu- 
lent classes, by whom it is observed. It 
is, however, a very heterogeneous sort of 
business, and the performances of Moliam- 
ii'.edan singers and dancers, with the ap. 
pendages of cold beef and beer for the 
grosser entertainment of European guests, 
are little compatible with the adoration of 
Devi. \Vc confess we do not think the 
sort of association that takes place at this 
season, creditable to any of the parties. 
W'e have m) ohjectimi to tlie contemplation 
of the religious rites of the Hindus, for 
the gratification of Hlicral curiosity, nor to 
a participation in their amuseuieiits, either 
if they yielil real entertainment, or courtesy 
giving them accessory zest ; but the vague 
atid undefined mobbing of tlie Durga Puja 
can yield, we sliould fancy, neither infor- 
mation nor diversion, and the noise and 
confusion that jirevail allow those who 
are involved in them to hear and see but 
little, ard to understand still less. In the 
case of the refreshments, tlie natives have 
certainly found out our weak side, although 
we imagine they are not likely to respect 
us the more from contemplating what 
must be, in their estimation, the indeco- 
rous indulgence of voracious appetite. As 
to our native friends themselves, they arc 
much mistaken if they think they gain 
any respectability by throwing their doors 
open to a promiseiious mob, and by lavish- 
ing their money for the entertainment of 
tliose, who citlier repay their politciie.ss 
w’itli contemptuous indifrerence, or who 
sometimes acknow'leege their hospitality by 
making their mansions the scene of vulgar 
riot, 'i'iiey had much better dispense with 
European society, until they can ofler it 
something more worthy of acceptance 
than profusion and antics ; and Europeans 
had better decline that of the native com- 
munity, until both parties have something 
mutual ly instructive or interesting. There 
need he no great delay, for many of the 
initivc gentlemen who lend themselves to 
the public celebration of the Durga Puja, 
arc iar from being deficient, citiicr in the 
intelligence, or informatioxii or command 
of the English language, requisite to a 
free and friendly intercourse with their 
gucsta at a more propitious aeasoit)' and 

under 
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iitider more favourable circumstances. ~ 
l^Gov. Gaz; Oct, 12. 

[We observe an account from a native 
newspaper of a Durga festival celebrated 
Ck Chinsurah, which furnishes a lamenta- 
tahle proof of the besotted folly of the 
respectable natives even in the vicinity of 
Calcutta. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

An English architect (Mr. Ives) has 
suggested various new buildings in Cal- 
cutta } among other plans, he has purposed 
an establishment similar to the Albany in 
London, for wliich a subscription to the 
amount of 30,000 rupees has already been 
raised amongst individuals and tlie princi- 
pal houses of agency. 

MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 

On the 1st October, a party consisting 
of Mr. A. Pereira, his wife and infant 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Burn, Mrs. Chick 
and her son, witli Mr. Chamier and an 
Ayah, proceeding to Barrackpore, entered 
a ferry boat to cross the river, at about 
ten at night; the boat got athwart the 
cable of a vessel in the middle of the 
stream, near Uowrah, was upset, and 
sank. Mr. Chamier saved himself by 
clinging to a bar on one side the pansway 
(ferry boat), till he was rescued ; Master 
Chick jumped into a boat just before the 
accident happened; the Ayah tvas also 
saved. The others perished. Mr. Burn 
was carried down by the violence of the 
current, crying for assistance. 

HINDU CEREMONY. 

Tlie native part of the town was bril- 
liantly illuminated on Monday evening, on 
the occasion of the new moon of Cartik, 
when lamps are lighted in honour of de- 
parted ancestors. The ceremony extends 
indeed throughout the month, lamps being 
presented every day by the followers of 
Vishnu, to Vishnu and Lakshmi, and by 
those of Siva, to that divinity or his spouse 
Kali ; but it is most especially observed at 
the Amavasya, or day of conjunction. 
The hour of presentation is that of sun. 
set. The illumination was particularly 
brilliant at Sulkea, several tiers of lamps 
lining the banks of the river, for a consi- 
derable distance ; the offerings, we under- 
stand, of the crews of the coasting vessels 
or dhoneys. Besides lamps, bundles of 
the straw of the flax plant are set on fire, 
in honour of the manes of those who have 
died in battle, or in a foreign land.-*[Ca/. 
Gov, Gaz,, Nov, 2. 

CHOWRINGMEE THEATRE. 

The performance at the Chowrinffhee 
Theatre last Friday evening passea off 
wHb mat 4clat, The house was fuller 
evlm than on the former occasion^ which 


we trust is a tolerably eonclusive sign 
that the taste for theatrical amusements, 
whatever it may be elsewdiere, is not on 
the decline in Calcutta. The pieces repre- 
sented were the Iron Chest, and Monsieur 
Tonsout and both were most successful 
The&pic efforts, there being not a single in- 
stance of failure, and all appearing perfect 
in tlieir parts. Sir Hdward Mortimer was 
one of the ablest performances we have 
ever seen by the same amateur; the 
points of the part were very effectively 
given, and the tragic interest of the cha- 
racter w'as finely kept up throughout. The 
part of Wiiford was by an amateur evi - 
dently quite at home on the boards, and 
was sustained with great ability. Of //7n- 
terUm we need say nothing • the character 
is well known here as a standard one of 
the father of our Drury, and to dilate 
upon the excellencies of the representation 
would be superfluous ; it was, in a few 
words, a most felicitous, or rather entirely 
ptnrfect personation of the octogenarian. 
It appeared as if some portrait of an old 
garrulous steward, such as w'e rend of in 
sopie of our best old romances, had be- 
axnie animated and trod the boards. We 
liavc no time to dwell particular!) on the 
other characters. They comprised great 
excellence ; and among tliem we were glad 
to see one or two debutants. Sampson was 
a very lively and pleasing performance, 
and sung a song which was much ap- 
plaiided. 

Monsieur l^onsoji called forth continual 
plaudits and bursts of laughter from the 
audience. We cannot imagine a possibly 
better effort of dramatic comic talent than 
Morbleu, In dress, movement, gesture, 
language, looks, every thing, he was quite 
above all praise. What can we add to this, 
save the expression of onr gratitude for 
one of the most delightful treats that we 
ever experienced wiiliin tlie walls of any 
theatre. Tom King, was without exception, 
we think, the best dramatic essay yet ex- 
hiliited on tiur boards by the amateur who 
represented the part. It was a gay, elegant 
and spirited performance, full of that vivi- 
da vis imimi, which we should naturally 
look for in a ** fine young fellow about 
town.** 

The other characters were capitally sup- 
ported, and the ladies of the piece ac- 
quitted themselves, in this as well as the 

F receding one, to the highest advantage.— 
India Gaz. Nov, 20. 


EARTHQUAKE IN NEPAL. 

On the 29th October, at 2 a. xr., the 
valley of Nepal was convulsed by an earth- 
quake. The first greit shock was followed 
by eight lesser vibrations. The former 
was a sudden vertical jolt (which stopped 
the locks and watches) not an undula- 
tion ; its direction could not, therefof^ be 

ascer- 
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ascertained* Tbe smallnr sliecks were from 
& io K* /Hie weather bee|i unsettled 
till within tweniy*four.bours of the. occur- 
rencey when it become i)inguUriy finei 
$|z. hou^‘ were destroyed 411 Omneodooi 
also, a temple near the aty* end the rest- 
denpy , a ^mile distant., Sevan , ;U vea were 
lost there.' ,4.1 PAtun fourteen 4onses 
but no. person was killed^, Smaljer abpf ksi 
attended by considerable iioiseb occurred in 
the night of 29th and on tlie 30th. 


tlio commercial prosperity of. tha^ empire^ 
by throwing tliem equally open to mer- 
cantile. resort. Such import and tCtport 
duties, tlierefore^ ae have been .hithfxto 
levied at Prince of Wales* Island bid 
^alacca, will be, we understondr foHh.- 
witli .suspended, .and they are to be made 
free ports like Singapore.--[Ca/.Gk}e.(»da^; 
Oct. 2, 

CQRRSCTlON. OF THX LOMGIIUDEB IN THE 
HOOQHLY. . . . 


NEW SEALAND FrINOB. 

Amongst the curiosities imported into 
Calcuttaby Capt. Dillon of the St. Patricks 
IS a Niw Zealand prince, whocalls hiin- 
^Ify'orfs called, Brian Boroimbe, and who 
is attended by 9. Twblenia 7 ^ naYiied ]V|organ 
McMiirrobh. How these individuals ac^ 
qtrired such ridtculoui detignbtions does 
not appear. The ph* tice is siEteen*years of 
a^e; about five feet ten inches high; robust 
atid‘ wcll-proportioiicd. ’ His coihplcxion 
is dark, but not black, and hjs face tat- 
tooed in part only. His dress is described 
ait alcind of kilt, with a wide mantle made 
of; heihp. The' objects of hia visit are 
stated fo 1)6 to “ improve himself by 
travel,” and to procure from the govern- 
ment of Bengal ‘a supply of arms, to.pro- 
twt his people from a hostile tribe that 
dwell near the Bay of Islands. On Sun-' 
day, September 10th, the prince visited 
Barrackpore,' and was received by Lord 
Combermcrc with great attention, fits 
IxWdship presented him vrii|i a handsome 
sWbrd,' sash, arid medal, bearing the lil^e- 
ness of our King, whiich the/ prince wore, 
routid his neck suspended by a blue rib-, 
boh. He felt deeply impressed with the 
alTability; of the Vice ‘•president, and grate^i. 
ful for the kind attentions shewn him at 
Calcutta.' One of his attendants was 
roughly handled by som6 chokeydars, 
who took him fpr a Bui^tnese spy, 

; SEXTLkMXNTa TO TUE XASZ#Aan. 

, Wc understand that the commerce^ of 
the setrieuients to tbe^ eastwerdf or Prince 
Jriand, Singapore, and Ma- 
IsMCOiii, has. beeivr .taken into consideFation 
by the Court of "" Directors, and that orders - 
have, IteFii . addressed ' aceordingiy to the 
several, local aptboiities. .Tiic principle 
tliist tl^se difierent ports placed 

otu th|i,jiap)a.iovting, in- regards to. duties^ 
privileges, and itumunitles, has be6n f^ly; 
recognised, and th e int ention of the in- 
structions communiHleil has been, we 
we learns sto'iramimilate^ ^mm^ eractly in 
tltete pHtid^ ob1ect<^F 

theia^fejUilemaiiterbeln^^ tha^ 

trida pf Cbpeal and ^ctilnnMlQep 

floucjahingit9c»t.wljia»?tllb^ 

Jateirmigied j,M 
die MUkwf^iidHclI^.'tbe^aesiral^ 

4idatic Joum» VoL. XXI II. No. 137. 


The following Memorandum, contain- 
ing tbe observations of the Marine Sur- 
veyor-General, respecting the longitudes 
of some of the principal places about the 
entrance of the River Hooghly, is pub- 
lished fur general information s*-** 
Memormidum. 

After reducing the observations I have 
made in Calcutta,, to the meridian of the 
f|dg staff of Fort William, • J make its 
longitude {$3° 21^ 9" East from ‘Green- 
wich ; and the undermentioned longitudes, 
which I have deduced from it, wiU bo 
found a closer approximation to the truth 
than those given in tbe published chart of 
the navigation about the entrance of this- 
river, •... -. 

laiteadof . . 
«80 4' OT'E. 

Large Trees ) ’ . , 

near Middlc^oiv > 83 5M 88 11 6 

Point on J$augor y , 

Tlie lleef Buqy 88 1039 88 1615 
Floating Lig^t .. .. 33 , j 94f . .83 25 20 
Light House on ) _ « cq ’ 87 10 o 
Point Palmyras 1®^. , .5 ® 

Fals^ Point ..,.86 . 53 Q7 87 9 0 . 

Tlie diftbrences of longitude originate 
in' Captain Coun haying allpwcdhis first 
meridian (the fiag-sitafif'),^ it greater Eastern 
longitude tlian it appeal^ to have, and not 
from any incbrrelCtncss of the relative dis- 
tances or places in his survey v 
. (Signed^ Dan* J^s, 

Marine Surveyor General. 

j; TROTTER^.Secretaiyv 

Afarine Boardf 20, l^2§. 


SHIPPrNGv " 

ISirov. 10. Berculet^ J 
l2. 'GUindre, Laws', fu 

Lloyd) ftesn Slngapoie; _ 

from .Loodoo;; JU<^.;44f^«:,:^p|E>ttiswoodi. 
ditto ; ComwaUf younghufHiecd*. Item , ditto ; . 
joXin TViFfori^Peacce, fmmLiVeqkk>irkna£^Ra 

Cfrmsltia* W¥Ue^.ftiBin -Maadcou*^* •- aw a o M W y , ' 


Smith, from ^ndpD.-!T#.JU 
fieh; flFom Lobddii^' tSa^ 
Liverpool, and Frances, Uei 




30. Berwick, Eilbecfc,^,|iQm Bombay.— Dec. 2. 

- . . . - "Tomw, Beach, 

^,' *ftom Ltm- 
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Departura/Tom Catcutta. 

Jfov. 8. ReMolutUm, Binney* for South America. 
— ERznt Cuthbertson, for Muscat.— 12. Rival, 
Wallace, for London.— 14. Mermaid, Yates, for 
London.— 16. Citpo/EdMmrgh, Milne, for Lon- 
don. via Cape.— Dec. 1. How, Flint, for Madras 
and London.— 4. Ganges, BouUbce, and Moira, 
Hornblow, both for London.— 8 . Fairlie, Short, 
for London.— 9. TlmaMra, Wray, and Hritonnui, 
Lamb, both for London.— 17. Malrolm, Eyles, for 
Madras and London. — 18. Lady Kennatvay, Sur- 
f!en. for Ceylon and London.— 19. Aurora, Earl, 
for Madras and London. 


BIRTHS, MARllI AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


July^ At Fiittehghur, Mrs. M. A. Scott, of a 
daughter. 

Ang. 12. At Keitah, the lady of Capt. F. Steer, 
of a son. 

Oct. 1. At Cuttack, the lady of W. F. Penning- 
ton, Esq., superintendent of northern division of 
Juggurnauth road, of a daughter. 

23. At Futtehghur, the lady of J. W, Jacob, 
Esq., of a sou and heir. 

26. At Patna, the lady of J. W. Tcinpler, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. W. (iee, of a daughter. 

28. At Nudjuff Ghur, near Cawnpore, the lady 

of Alex. Crr, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Dacca, tlie lady of F. Law, Esq., civil 
service, of a son. 

31. The lady of the Rev. T. Proctor, of a son. 

Nov. 1. The lady of G. Macklllop, Esq., of a 
ion. 

— Mrs. J. Picachy, of a d.^iughter. 

2. At Bankii)ore, Patna, the lady of F. Goulds- 
bury, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. . 

— At Banda, the lady of It. Walker, Esq., 
civil service, of a dauglitcr. 

— The lady of G. F. Thompson, Esq., of a 


3. At Kidderpore, Mrs. J. R. Aitken, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Allahabad, Mrs. A. D’Crus, of a son. 

0, Mrs. M. McKenzie, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of K. Winter, Esq., of a son. 

— At Chinsurah, the lady of J. D, llerklots. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. John D’llozarlo, of a son. 

11. At Allahabad, the lady of Maj. Fendall, of 
a daughter. 

12. At Barrackporc, the lady of Lieut. Lennox, 
43d N.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. W. Ricketts, of a son. 

— At Tumlook, the lady of C. W. Welchman, 
Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 

. 13. Mrs. Arrowsmlti., wife of Mr, R. Arrow- 
smith, H.C.'s marine, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. E. Billon, of a daughter. 

— At Ban|)itee, Moorshedabad, the lady of A. 
C. Maclean, Esq., of a son. 

16. At Coxluly, the lady of E. W. Hudson, 
Esq. j of a son. * 

— Mrs. M. A. Roch, of a daughter. 

16. At Ruttiagei^, the lady or O. Elliot, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

17. The wife of Mr. G. Rebello, of the Custom 
House, of a daugfhter. 

18. Mrs. R. Jacob, of a daughter. 

19. In Rusad Street, Chowrmghec, the lady of 
C. Wood, Esq., of a son. 

20. The lady of Lieut. John Trltton, H.M.’s 
11th Lt Dr^s., of a son. 

Dee. 12. Mrs. C. H. Johnson, of a son. 


mURIAGES. 

June 28. At Almora, Cant T. R. Fell, major of 
brigade at Dacca, to Martha Ann, second daugh- 
ter of Lieut CoL W. C. Faithful!, Bengal esta- 
hlJshment 

July 20. At Almorf, Lieut J. D. D. Dean, In- 
— — qu. mast.','723d N.L, to Marla, eldest 
^ - *■ *. WV C. FalUifuU, Bengal 






1. At Voaeolly, W. H. Steer, Esq., to 
.ittsanneE.Cardevr. . ’ 

Capt. Geo. Moore, 30th regt, to MiisS. Cat- 


7. At Lucknow, Lieut G. N. Prole, d8th regt 
N.L, to Margaret, daughter of the late B. Fer- 
gusson. Esq. 

11. Geo. Thorp, Esq., of the firm of Hamilton 
and Co., to Mias M. R. Remfry. 

— Mr. L. Peters, of Saugor, in Bundlecund, to 
Mrs. Ellen Abraham, widow of the late Mr. J. 
Abraham, apothecary in H.C.’s service. 

— Mr. W. Reed to Mrs. Mary Browne, widow 
of the late Mr. W'm. Browne. 

13. Mr. J. Clements to Miss T. C. Almead. 

15. Mr. D. George, indigo planter, Jessore, to 
Miss Jean Fleeming. _ , . 

Dec*. 6. Mr. Ja8.BaTl)er, surgeon and officiating 
assist surg. H.C.’s service, to Mary, daughter-in- 
law of Capt. Hutchinson, H.M.’sB/th Ftiot. 

12. .John Dempster, Esq., M.D., H.M.’s .3Btli 
regt., to Agnes, fourth daughter of the late A. 
Colquhoun, Esq. 


DKATHS. 

.June. 18. At sea, on board the CatAm'nc Frances, 
the infant daughter of Lieut. Col. Raper. 

Sept. 27. At Benares, Mrs. John Colliss, aged 
47- 

Oct. 19. At Nussecrabad, Lieut. Nebon, 5Gth 
T«t. N.L 

24. At Hansie, Lieut. Rich. Grueber, 2d in com- 
mand, 1st Local Horse. 

iM. At Allahabad, Mary, wife of Mr. Assist. 
Com. Bachman, age<l38. 

39. Mrs. Eliz. Williams, aged 55. 

At the General Hospital, Mr. R. Ure, free 
ilforchant, son of John Ure, Esq., comptroller of 
government customs, Leith. 

Nov. 1. At Point Paimiras, Mr. W. Blair, assis- 
tint at the liglit-house there, aged 45. 

- 2. Capt. Fred. Mbuat, formerly commander of 
tihe Morning Star. ' A-,. 

? — Mr. P. S. D’C’ruz, of the Cffitnitta Baptist 
isslon Press, aged 52. 

: 6. At Ghazeepore, the lady of John Hunter, 
Esq., civil service ; also her infant daughter. 

> 16. At Intally, Mr H. IVhitc, son of the late 
Colonel White, and nephew of the late Gen. Sir 
Henry White, K.C.B., agetl .W. 

17* D. D. Jameson, Esq., aged 27. 

19. Lieut. B. J. Fleming, IJth N.L, aged 24. 

20. Mr. F. E. Jacobi, aged 42. 

— Mr. C. MoUcr, aged ,‘)5. 

22. Mr. N. G. Dralne, aged 23. 

24. At Cawnpore, Dr. Clarke Abel, late physi- 
cian to the Governor-general, and formerly apo- 
thecary to the Hon. Company. 

Dec. 7. Mr. Officiating Assist, Surg. J. H. Turk- 
Ington, aged 24. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

TRBASURB ESCORTS. ^ 

Head-Quarters, Aug, 5, 1826.— Under 
the sanction of Government, his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief is pleased to direct, 
that officers commanding treasure escorts 
shall not hereafter be held responsible for 
tl)c contents of such packages of treasure 
as may be delivered over to them. The 
collector making the remittance, and his 
servants, are answerable for the contents of 
such packages, and the officer, receiving 
charge will alone foe required to pass his 
receipt for a certain number of package^^ 
contents unknown, and to see that the 
same arc delivered unbroken and unopened. 

Officers commanding treasure escorts 
are consequently exonerated from the duty 
of seeing the ttcasure either packed or 
unpacked 
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unpacked, and escorts are not to be re- 
quired until the treasure has been packed 
up, and are to be dispensed with as soon 
as the packages have been duly delivered, 
and betbre their contents are counted out. 

'rije G. O. C. C. of the 26th Jan. 1821 
is hereby cancelled. 

STREKQTIl OF NATIVE REGIMENTS. 

Fort St, George, Aug, 26, 1826. — Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that a regiment of native infan- 
try, including the light infantry and extra 
regiments, be fixed at (800) eight hundred 
rank and filo, except the regiments noted 
in the margin* employed on foreign ser- 
vice, which are to remain as at present, 
(960) nine hundred and sixty rank and 
file each. 

The privates in regiments of infantry 
respectively in excess to the establishments 
now ordered, are to be returned as “ su- 
pernumeraries,** until vacancies occur to. 
bring tliem on the cfTective strength of 
corps. 

UNIFORM OF THE NEW REGIMENTS. 

Fart St. George, Sept. 27. — The uni- 
forms o|y|1ished by G. O. of the 7th 
Feb. 18^Wbr the 1st and 2d Extra Regi- 
ments, are established as the fixed uniforms 
of the 5l8t and 52d regiments N I, res- 
pectively j and the 1st and 2d Extra Re- 
giments will continue to wear the uniform 
established by the same G, O. for the 3d 
and 4th Extra Regiments respectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUR OF THE UOVERKOH. 

The Governor and party ascended the 
Neilgherries as far as Cotagherry on the 
25tli Sept., and on the 27th proceeded to 
Mr. Sullivan’s residence at Ootacomiin, 
where they were to remain until the .30tli, 
on which day they proposed to descend on 
the Mysore side of the mountains. The 
tents and baggage had been sent round by 
the Guzclhutty Pass. Every anticipation 
relative to the fineness of the climate and 
the beauty of ' the scenery on the Neil- 
gherries, had been most fully realized-^ 
indeed, a person could scarcely form an 
adequate idea of this beautiful part of the 
country withput going over it. — Madras 
Gov. Gaz, Oct, 5. 

The camp of the Governor had leR 
Bangalore, and on the 14tli Octolieir was 
near Colar, all well : tlie probable day of 
arrival at . the presidency was npt then 
kno^wn, but it wax expected they would 
descend into die Carnatio at Sautgur, on 
die lS!tb.— Oct, 19. 

Xietters from Madras mention, that 
while in the neighbourhood, of Trichino- 
poly, the tent. of thoHon. die Governor 
iBt Regt. K.I. ; 38d do. ; 36tli do. 


was entered by thieves and robbed of the 
whole of its contents, not even excepting 
his Excellency's wearing apparel.— 
John Bull, 

rorbehiks. 

We hear that the neighbourhood of Ma- 
dras, and particularly the road between 
this and Wallajalibad, is greatly infested 
with gangs of robbers. The baggage of 
several officers has been plundered lately 
by these daring depredators, and one offi- 
cer w'c hear w'as attacked in his palankeen, 
and was wounded before he got clear of 
the rascals.— jifad. Cour, Sept. 1. 

hurricane at masuupatam. 

Letters have been received from Masu- 
lipatam, which state that the most violent 
hurricane ever remembered w'as expe- 
rienced there on the 16th and 17th of last 
month : fortunately there was no ship in 
the harbour, but the swell rose to such a 
height, and dashed wdth such violence on 
the shore, that a great part of the fort was 
washed down. We have not heard whe- 
ther much damage was otherwise sustained. 
— Hurk., Mw). 8, 

THE WEATHER. 

. The rains still hold otf, and colds and 
fevers are unusually prevalent. Hie hol- 
ders of grain have already taken advan- 
tage of the dry weather to raise the price 
of the great staff’ of life, which is occa- 
sioning much distress to the unfortunate 
poor.— Jl/od, Cour., Oct. 31. 

MASSACRE ON £OARl> THE “ TANJA.’* 

Tlie Madras Gazette of Nov. 2 con- 
tains the following account : — ** On the 2d 
Si'ptembcr as the schooner Tanga, late of 
the H. C. Flotilla, lay in tlie mouth nf 
the Irrawuddi, whence she w’as to have 
proceeded on a trading voyage down the 
river, two Malay lascars of the crew rose 
upon . the rest, between 2 or 3 o’clock of 
the morning of the day before-mentioned, 
and commenced an immediate work of 
death ; they having already set to rest the 
troubles of a few of their fellow-sailors, 
attacked the captain (Langley), who, after 
having received one or two stabs, jumped 
overboard. The current being too strong, 
and weakened from loss of blood, he 
could not make tlie shore, but returned 
to the schooner, and implored most ear- 
nestly to be taken on board. As an in- 
ducement, the, drowning captain offered 
to discover where all the money on board 
was stowed ..away; provided they (tlie 
Malays) would send him ashore. The 
wretches, to make their work secure, ob- 
stinately refused to allow him to come on 
boprd. After vain solicitations the cap- 
tain left the schooner, and in bis attempt 
to swim ashore, perished. Six of the 

4 S 2 crew 
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crew were murdered on board the schoon« 
er; and two escaped wounded and bleed- 
ing : these reached the shore, and made 
known the murders which had taken place. 

The villains have been secured and brought 
to trial, the result of which was not cor- 
rectly ascertained when oiir correspondent 
clos^ bis letter. 




THE MADRAS APPRCimClNO SOCIETT. 

The first report Of this society has been 
published. The result is favourable ; 
though it appears that there is a reluctance 
on the part of parents to placing their 
children out to mechanical trades, by 
means of the society. Tlie report refers 
to the Indo^ British community in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ To estimate the utility of the Ma- 
dras Apprenticing Society, it is only ne- 
cessary to consider the pre^nt state of 
the Eurasian community. The situations 
of writers and clerks arc alniost tlie only 
occupations that have hitherto afforded 
them employment, and the depreciation 
which those sources naturally sustain, 
by the competition arising from the rapid 
increase of candidates, both among them 
and the natives, is attended with the con* 
sequence of such low wages as are scarcely 
equal, in many instances, to secure the 
bare necessaries of life. Tlie importance 
tlierefore of directing the attention of this 
class of people to other occupations^ and . 
of assisting them in their acquirement, 
becomes obvious. 

** It is a fact also amply borne out by 
experience, that to whatever pursuit the 
attention and abilities of Eurasians have 
been properly directed, and suitably en- 
couraged, they have not failed to realize 
every expectation in their favour. Indeed 
there are fortunately now existing exam- 
ples of successful enterprize among this 
class of persons, which it is hoped will 
operate as powerful inducements to stimu- 
late the yqung to acquire a proficiency in 
mechanical' trades and occupations, as 
opening to them the road to such ^siinc- 
tion and wealth as the situation of a writer 
can seldom afford.** . ' 

SIJIPPINQ, 

' ilrrivato- 

Off. 16^ Hova/sf, Vaughan,, firom London.— 
Nov* 3. ' laCa Haokht Steirart, fh»n London.— 7* 
OamMdgvi Barber, -ftom ' London. — 10. Mku, 
Hunt, ROia Loiid«in.r^ Jamaf jGiUalil, Forbes, 
ftoiq; Ldiiaon.-rI>^* 8* Mermaid, Yates, tmm 
Catemta. " ' 4 . CSSsris Ord, troOi Londiki. 

■f ■ ■ ' . . ■ 

■ ■ '/ Depm^ei 

BlilTHl^ MARRIAGES/ A 

Aii i^pte^ hesr KainiKiM, the ledy of 
Lieut* c3. Bowdlar, :^c$pttrtada|ng41sC^i^ or a 


30. At Cuddapah, the lady of J. Haig, Esq«, 
of daughter. 

Oet.2, At Cuddalore, Mrs. M. D'Vss, ef a 
daughter. 

jS. A t the Neilfdierrles, the lady of John Sullivan, 
Esq., of a daughter. ^ 

0. At Bangalore, the lady of the Rev. T. W. 
Masse, Mysore Mission Collm, of a son. 

10. The lady of O. Tod, 1^., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Jessey Blacker, of a daughter. 

— Mn. C. Rills, of a daughter. 

10. At Coimbatore, the lady of J. Morton, Esq., 

Blst. surgeon, of a daughter. 

18. At Vellore, the lady of O. F. Sturt, Esq., 
Madras N.I., of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev. F« Spring, A.M., of a 
stm-hora chiM. 

— Mrs. E. MacDowell, of a daughter. 

83L Theladyof J. A. Hndle8ton,^q., of a son. 

JVO0.1. Tlie lady of the Hon. H.S.Gneme, Esq., 
" * icil, of a son. 


member of council 


MARRIACES. 

Get, 15. At Wallajahbad, Mr. T. Rives to Mrs. 
Louisa Campbell, widow of the late Mr. John 
Muffin. 

21. At Vmery, Mr. Matthew Sklllem to Miss 

T slene Thacker. 

Mr. G. Francis to Miss S. Rogers. 

At Palamoottah, J. Caswall, Esq., to Mrs. 
Fullerton, widow of the late Capt. Fullerton, of 
ihaengineers. 

MOV, 2. At Bangalore, Lieut. Amsinck, qu. mast. 
anAlntcrp. to 2d brig, horse artll., to Elisa Emma 
JuBana, second daughter of the late Colonel 
Gifsne, Bengal esUbliBhment. 




DEATHS. 

ilalahmundry, Capt. Richard 

_ , 29th Regt. jO. 

I|I7> At Arcot, Lieut Chas. Thwaites, 1st L.C. 

9tpt, 30. At Cuddapah, Mary, wife of J. Haig, 
Esn., aged 30. 

Sue. 9. At Pondicherry, Mary Stuart Celestine, 
dsiighter of Capt N. 1. Beigeon, half-pay of 
M^.'s Meurton Regt 

gD. At Tranquebar, Amadb Morrell, youngest 
soBof Mr. J. Morrell. 

Alice, the wife of Mr. J. Gabell. 

16. At the presidency, Lieut. T. M. Slmklns, 
H.M.’s 46th Regt 

Ki. At Secunderabad, Lieut O. W. Thompson, 
H.M*’s 30th Regt 

62. At Arcot, Charles Edward Ricketts, only 
son of Lieut. E. A. Langley, 3d L.C. 


ISomhas* 

, GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDEIL 

SOLDIERS* DISCBAROSS. 

Bombay CasUe^ Sept.^, 1826- — Hie Ge- 
neral Order of the 25th Oct, 1824, fixing 
the sum of Rupees 320 iTor the discharge 
of a holdler, is rescind^, and the sum of 
;CS0, or Rupees 711. 0. 44 is fiz^ as (be 
sum to be in future required for that indtil- 

COURt-MARTIAE. 

LlBUTt M*XEKZ1E, 1I.K.’s 2 d FOOT,; . 

; Jiead^Quatters, Colciitm, Oef; 19,. 1 826. 

At a general oouit-maitial held at, Poo- 
nab, oA tbe 4th July 1828^ and contmued 
hf a^journmenti,. Lieut. C 
gie, ot, tbe 2d or Queeu'e j 
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of Foot, WHS arraigned on the undennen- 
tipned charges: 

IsL ** For persevering in an undue in- 
tercourse with the late private William 
Cooke, when a sergeant in the regiment, 
and subsequently, (between the months of 
June and Dec. 1825), although cautioned 
on tlie subject, and ordered repeatedly to 
discontinue such conduct^ by desire of the 
commanding officer, and more particularly 
after having pledged his word to the ad- 
jutant of the regiment, on or about the 
20tli July . 1825, that such intercourse 
should cease ; such conduct being highly 
subversive of military discipline, and 
giving rise to reports highly disgraceful 
and prejudicial to him (Lieut. McKenzie) < 
amongst the officers and men of the 2d or 
Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot, from 
which he never attempted to clear him* 
self. 

2d. “ For having neglected to report to 
the commanding officer of H.M.’s 20th 
regt., that he (Lieut. McKenzie) had 
caused to be confined • private Charles 
McHugh of that regiment, for having 
been found out of his barracks and in his 
(Lieut. McKenzie’s) quarters, on or about 
1 1 o’clock on the night of the 5th May 
last. 

3d. In having neglected the requisition 
of the commanding, officer of H.M.’s 20th 
regt. to attend as prosecutor, or as an evi- 
dence at the trial of the said private Cliarles 
McHugh, before a regimental court-mar- 
tial held on or about the 8th May 1826, on 
the following charge, m. For unsoldier- 
like conduct in being out of his barracks 
after hours, and found secreted in his 
(Lieut. McKenzie’s) bed on the night of 
the 5tli inst. (May), and of which charge 
the said private Charles McHugh was 
found guilty ; and in having neglected to 
take any measures in order to explain the 
extraordinary circumistanccs stated in the 
said charge, that the said soldier, Charles 
McHugh, bad been found concealed in 
his (Lieut. McKenzie’s) bed, thereby ex- 
posing his own character to the most dis- 
graceful reports, and highly discreditable 
to his Majesty’s service. 

- 4th. “ For having repeatedly employed 
soldiers as servants, without leave from his 
commanding officer, more particularly in 
the instance of private James Turner, of 
of the light company Queen’s Royals, 
s^ho was so employed from about the 25th 
day of January to about the 5^ day of 
Mav last, and for allowing the said soldier 
to sleep within his (the prisoner’s) bun- 
galow CR*. quarters,- in direct disob^ience 
of the regimental order of the SOtb of 
Junfe 1825. 

■ 5th. *^111 having repeatedly entertaihed 
sergeants bf the regiment at his (Lieut. 
•S^cKenzie's) quarters, or permitted them 
to be so entertained at h» expense, after 
tattop beatlng,duriugthe months of March 


and April last, and in particular Serjeants 
Turner and Macdonald, on the night of 
the 14th March ; and also Seijeants Tur- 
ner, Graham, and Curneen, on the night 
of the 17th March 1826; thereby coun- 
tenancing great irregularity on the part of 
those non-commissioned officers, to the 
prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline. 

Additional CKarge* 

** For highly unofficerlike and insubordi- 
nate conduct, subversive of military disci* 
plinc,in having addressed to his immediate 
commanding officer, Lieu t.col. J. Williams, 
two extremely disrespectful letters, under 
tlie dates of the 27th May and 1st June 
1826, and in having resorted, as intimated 
by him in the last-mentioned of tiiose let- 
ters, to other means for obtaining redress 
for certain alleged wrongs than those 
which are pointed out in the 1 2th section 
of the Articles of War, although he well 
knew that a memorial or representation on 
the subject, dated 15th May 1826, which 
he had himself transmitted, was then un* 
der reference to superior authority, and 
that no decision had taken place with 
respect to granting or refusing the redress 
which he had therein requested.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — ** The court having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced in support of 'the prosecution on 
the original charges preferred against 
Lieut. George McKenzie, of H.M.’s 2d 
or Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot, as 
well os what has been brought forward on 
the defence, are of opinion that the pri- 
soner, Lieut. George McKenzie, is not 
guilty of the 1st, 2d, Sd and 5th charges, 
and they do therefore most fully and ho- 
nourably acquit him of all and every part 
of the said charges. 

The court are further of opinion that 
the prisoner is not guilty of the first ]iart 
of the 4 th charge, of which tlierefore they 
acquit him ; but that he. is guilty of hav- 
ing employed private James Turner as his 
servant, without having previously obtain- 
ed the leave of the commanding officer, 
and having allowed the said private to 
sleep in his quarters, contrary to a re- 
gimental order, and they do in conse- 
quence adjudge him, the said Lieut. Geo. 
McKenzie, to be adnionished by his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief. But 
^ith respect to the employment of private 
lliomasPoy, as It appears that the pri- 
soner has been already censured oii this 
account by. his commanding officer, the 
court have not tlioiight it necessary to take 
this instance into their consideration, in 
awarding the preceding punishment. 

The court are furdier of opinion, that 
the 1st and Sd charges (with exception of 
4he first pivt of the latter, which they con. 
rider to be frivolous) are vexatious caluin- 

nies, 
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mes, and totally unfounded ; and the court 
cannot therefoi'e but regret that the pro- 
secutor should have so far forgotten the 
justice due to tlie prisoner as to bring 
into public discussion, without any pre- 
vious inquiry, reports of so defamatory and 
injurious a nature, on the bare surmises 
of some officers of his regiment, who have 
not been able to depose, during these pro- 
ceeding, to a ^single circumstance which 
could in the slightest degree sanction or 
-justify such surmises. 

The court are further of opinion, that 
the prisoner is guilty of all and every part 
of the Additional Charge, except the word 
** highly,*' preferred against him, in breach 
of the Articles of War in such cases made 
and provided, and they do therefore ad- 
judge faim‘, the said Lieut. Geo. McKen- 
aie, to lose five steps in his regiment, 
and to be placed next below Lieut. H. 
Carruthers.'* 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) T. Bradford, Lieut, Gen, 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief: 

** The Cominander-in-chicf, after a 
careful consideration of the proceedings, 
approves of the finding and judgment of 
the court upon the 1st, 3d, dth, 5th, and 
additional charges, with the exception of 
terming the first part of the third charge 
** frivolous for, although Lieut. Mc- 
Kenzie was in the sick list, he is proved 
to have been out when equally so the 
morning previous to private McHugh's 
trial, and late tlie evening some distance 
from his bungalow ; aud when spoken to 
by two other officers regarding the pro- 
secuting of McHugli, he told them in 
express terms he did liot think that it was 
necessary to attend this court-martial : the 
inference to be drawn from these circum- 
stances was, that he had no intention of 
doing that which is expected from every 
officer in support of discipline, whether 
the delinquency passing und^r his notice 
is committed by a man of his own re- 
giment or another. 

If his Excellency is to understand, by 
the court's a^uittal of Lieut. McKenzie 
upon the 2d chafge, they Considered that 
officer had done his duty, . in' merely .di- 
recting die Serjeant of the guard to make 
out the crime against private McHugh, 
deeming it sufficient that the .circiim- ; 
stances of . this: man-s misconduct ishoiild' 
reach the tommanding officer thfough the 
zn^itibi of the 6 uard Report alone, with, 
oiit sny incire direct report being made by 
himf^/^. i|the,& cannot 

agrCe in dpffiidh with diem ^ it was the 
imperative ^ McKenzie to 
have made to ; the com- 

mandj^ 'u .W.:subjwt, at the 

same suCb iT^riine himself 

agsip^ Jll ir f* was calculated 40 

me^ tha. these 


servations upon the 2d charge, the Com- 
mander-in-chief thinks it necessary to ex- 
press his regret, that the regimental court- 
martial accompanying these proceedings 
by which private McHugh was tried, had 
not adjourned to Lieut. McKenzie's quar- 
ters, or until such time as he could appear 
to give his evidence ; by this means much 
light might have been thrown upon the 
circumstance stated in the charge, which 
was not entered into by Seijeant Russel or 
the other evidence ; and a great deal of 
misconception regarding the situation in 
which that soldier was found in Lieut. 
McKenzie's bungalow might have been 
avoided. 

** The Commander-in-chief has a pain- 
ful duty now to perform, in finding occa- 
sion to comment severely upon the con- 
duct of the prosecutor, and expressing bis 
most marked disapprobation of Lieut, col. 
Williams having, tinder any circumstances, 
assembled his officers, and rendered tliem 
a deliberative body, to form illiberal and 
heedless suspicion into positive and grave 
ofieiices. Licut.coloncl Williams having 
sliddfen into this error, excluded every 
otliet means of intermediate investigatipn 
wlii4i could render sufficient justice to 
the prisoner or the service, and the result 
woijd now justly recoil upon the com- 
maiiiling officer, if the Commander-in- 
chief did not find an excuse in Lieut.c61. 
Williams* inexperience ; in his ardent, 
though mistaken zeal in this instance, and 
111 tito high sense of honour for the credit 
of the regiment which appears to have 
hurried him, and his officers alike, to 
magnify and believe a mass of unfounded 
prejudices against one of their members, 
who has now been declared honourably 
innocent. 

<< Tlie Commander-in-chief is sensible 
that the painful reflections wdiich this rash 
conduct must produce in the officers of 
the Queen's Royals, will also bring sa- 
lutary impressions of the injustice they 
have committed, while he commands bis 
expectations to be fully understood by 
them, that Lieut. McKenzie, shall be ad- 
mitted into their society free of all heart- 
burning, in the cheerful confidence which 
bis full and honourable acquittal com- 
mands, and entitles him to. On the part 
of Lieut. McKenzie, his acquittal has 
been so .cotnpletei and every suspicion 
which could be attached to the character of 
Uiat officer so fully removed, the Com- 
inander-in-c|:iief anticipates as wril as en- 
joins, he will abstain from every vindictive 
feeling# For having employed privaw 
James Turner as his servant, without pr^ 
viously; obluiiiing ; the leave of his cbrii- 
manding officer, and having allowed the 
said private to sleep in his bungalow, con- 
t^y to regimental orders, upon which 
LieuU McKenzie has been foiind guilty, 
tlic Comiuander-in-chlef admonishes him ; 

and 
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and aft. his Excellency concurs in the re- 
corntnendation of the court, and remits 
the degradation of rank awarded against 
Eieut. McKenzie on his being found 
guilty of the additional charge, he directs 
Ueut. McKenzie to be released from his 
arrest and return to his duty. — The Com- 
mander-in-cliief cannot conclude his re- 
marks upon this court-martial without 
noticing the disadvantage of allowing their 
proceedings to be encumbered with a great 
deal of matter, much of it apparently for 
the purpose of cither gratifying talent for 
composition, or less worthy feelings, 
and observations as indiscreet as irrelevant 
and inconsistent with good taste. Nothing 
can be more uumilitary, or further froni 
the object of plain and prompt justice, 
than the unnecessary introduction of mat- 
ter, and displays of the kind alluded to, 
which every court-martial should timely 
control and check.’* 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of tlie Conimandcr.in-chief, 
A. Macdoxalo, 

A^,Gen» ^ JLM.*s I'oi'ces in India, 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Oct* <!. The Rev. James Gray to be chaplain in 
. Cutch. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombojf Castle I Oct, 5, 1820.— Cadets A. Morl- 
son, G. H. Bellasis, J. E. Fackney, and A. Tho- 
mas, admitted to infantry, and prom, to ensigns.— 
Mr. W. Rowland admitted as an assist, surg. 

Comets posted to Regts, P. G. Dallas to 2d L.(’. ; 
R. H. Rickards, 3d do.; C. F. Jackson, 2d do.; 

. Thos. Eyre, 3d do. 

Ensigns posted to Regts* G. W. Walker to 23d 
N.I. ; J. R. Hibbert, 7th do. ; A. Meadows, IHth 
do. : W. G. Duncan, 24th do.; C. S. Mant, Gth 
do. 

Lieut. CoU Com. Leighton appointed to general 
* staff of army on allowance of a maj. geii., and to 
relieve Lieuu Col. Com. Hessman, in command of 
Surat div. of army. 

. Maj. J. W. Aitchison, dep.adj.gen., to be act- 
ing ad}, gen. of army until further orders. 

Oct. 12— Ens. l„ M. M*Intyre, of 19th N.I., and 
Ens. W. B. Salmon, of 2d Europ. Regt., permitted 
' to axch. corps. 

Oct* 13.— 24fh JV.I. Ens. A. Shepheard to be 
lieut., y. W. Stewart dec. 

Oct. 1&— Assist. suTg. Straker, Gth N.I., to ac- 
company Hon. the Governor on his approaching 
tour from PooAa. , 

Oct. Id.— Mr. J. P. Malcolmson. surg. of ship 
Eoynst admitt^ as an acting amist. su*g. on es- 
tab; for audk period only za hfi aervlces may be re- 
quired. 

. Aa^t. AdJ. G^. Capt. Leighton, to act. ea dep. 
adjvg^ of army. 

Capi F. M..lTedell, IGth N.L, to act as assist, 
adj. g^. to Guidowar Subsld. Force during ab- 
sence of Capt. Leighton. 

det.93i-rl3tA N.L Lieut. T. Mitchell, Interp 
to Mahrat'ta language, to be Interp. also In Hin- 
doostanee end qu. mast., v. Jones app. adj. i date 
IGth Sept. 1826, 


5th W.J, Lieut C. Prescott to be a4j., v. Spen- 
cer transf. ; date 16th Sept 1826. 

15th y*L Lieut C. R. W. Jones to be adJ., v. 
McMahon transf.; date 16th Sept 1826L 

Pioneer Bat. Lieut J. B. Levery to be adj., v. 
Laing prom. ; date IGth Sept 18^ 

Oft 24.— lAr Gr. y.I. Lieut F. Clibbom to be 
adj., v. Teasdale transf. ; date 16th Sept 1826. 

Oct. 27. — 15th N.I. Ens. A. Hamerton to be 
lieut, V. C. R. y. Jones dec. ; date 17th Oct, 1826. 

18ra N.I. Lieut. A. F. Bartlet to be adj., v, 
Luyken prom. ; date 16th Sept. 1826. 

Nov. 3. — Acting Assist, surg. Malcolmson tohave 
med. charge of H.C.’s cruiser 

Nov. 4. — loth N.I. Lieut. J. Dawes to be adj.. • 
V. Jones dec. ; date 17th Oct. 1826. 

Mr. W. B. Goodfellow admitted to engineers, 
and prom, to 2d-Ueut 

Nov. J.-^lst L.C. Lieut S. Poole to be adj., v. 
Conyngham resigned ; date 24th Oct. 1826. 

2d L.C. Lieut. W. J. Ottley to be qu. mast and 
Interp. in Hlndoostanee ; d.atc 1st Nov. 1826. 

Regti of Artil, Lieut. T. Cleather to be qu. 
mast, and interp. in Hlndoostanee to Golundauze 
bat. : date 1st Nov. 1826 : Lieut E. Prother to be 
qu. mast, and interp. to 1st bat. ; do. 

2d Eui-op. Inf. Lieut W. C. Bell to be interp. in 
Ilindoostanee; date 1st Nov. 1826. 

Ensigns posted to Regts. J, E. Falkncy to 15th 
N.L; G. H. Bellasis, 24th do.; A. Thomas, 8th 
do. ; A. Morrison, 3d do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Oct. 5. Lieut R. Foster, of engi- 

neers, for health.— 12. Lieut. Col. T. Uurford, .‘id 
N.I., agreeably to regulations.— Ens. W. T. C. 
Scriven, 5th N.I., for hesilth.— ;i0. Lieut. Col. 
Com. W. Turner, 1st L.C., agreeably to regula- 
tions.— Nov. 4. Mt^j. J. B. Dunstervllle, 1st or Gr. 
N.I., ditto. 

To Cnpe Good Hope.— Nov. 3. Mnj. R. Bame- 
well, 26th N.i., for health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

I'lRACV, 

We undcrstaiul that, just before the 
coinniencemcut of the rains, two or three 
acts of piracy were committed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gulf of Cutcli, by a party 
of twenty or thirty men under Jfiisso 
Laruk, who had come down from Scindc 
and seized a boat somewhere near Tooiieak, 
a place in the Gulf. It appears that the 
pirates took advantage of the government 
armed boat having been despatched to 
another quarter from the cruizing ground, 
and in the first instance seized four trading 
boats, but being laden with grain, they 
obtained little booty. After this they 
proceeded to the opposite side of the Gulf^ 
where they abandoned their own vessel 
and which was taken to Mandavie, and 
claimed by the owners. Another act of a 
more serious' nature than the above was 
committed about the same time, by six 
men supposed to belong to Bombay, wliei e 
it is said the principal of the gang pur- 
chased a boat, and proceeding with the 
rest to sea, fell in with d l)attellah, bound 
to Surat, off Serrapoor, whore they plun- 
dered her of every thing portable, and 
took the goods to . a place near Mandavie : 
in convening wliich to- some place in the 
jntcriori one of the men was seized, and 

whose 
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whose deposition being taken, may per- 
haps lead to a discovery of the rest of the 
gang. The principal escaped, but as there is 
reason to suppose the crew of the plundered 
boat were made away with, it is to be hoped 
this fellow' with hi$ accomplices may be 
secured, and meet the punishment they 
deserve. 

In addition to the above, it is reported 
that a boat, having on board a considera- 
ble sum in dollars, was plundered off 
iNowanugghur, and the property taken 
across the Runn by the robbers, as they 
were traced for a considerable distance 
along its southern edge ; and where the 
bodies of two unfortunate travellers were 
found murdered, supposed to have been 
done by these miscreants, in order to pre- 
vent information being given. 

Effectual means, we understand, have 
been taken by government to prevent the 
commission of the like acts, and to give 
security to vessels trading in the gulf of 
Cutch and its vicinity.— Gaz,, 
Oct, 4. 

THE EINQ OP mHANNA. 


0. At Satara, the lady of Capt H. Adams, of a 
B(nu 

9. At Deeul, the lady of bl^t* Cob WhUdiHU 
3d L.C., of a daughter. 

10. Mrs. R. Baxter, of a daughter. 

12- The lady of E. C. Harrison, Esq., garrison 
surgeon, of a son. 

— At Bhooj, the lady of Capt. Holland, sub. 
assist, com. general, of a son. 

13. The lady q£ the Rev.. W. Mitchell, of the 
' Church Missionary Society, of a daughter. 

14. At Humce, the lady of the Rev. John Ste- 
venson, of a son. 

!(>. At Bhooj, the lady of Lieut. H. Corsellls, of 
a son. 

— At Rutnagiry. the lady of Geo. Elliot, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

22. At Bhooj. the IMy of Capt. Soppitt, 26th 
regt., of a daughter. 

Noo. 1. Mrs. E. Walpole, of a daughter. 

12. The lady of the Yen. Archdeacon Hawtayne, 
of a son and heir. 

10. The wife of Mr. Gabriel Sarsakes, of twins, 
a son and daughter. 

MARHIAGBS. 

Ocr. 19. The Rev. Joseph Kn^ht, church mis- 
sionary of Jaffhapatam, in the bland of Ceylon, 
to Mrs. Nichols, widow of the late Rev. Jphn Ni- 
chols, of Tannah. 

24. At Poonah, R. D. Luard, Esq., of the civil 
service, fourth son of John Luard, Esq., of Bee^ 
Icigh Cottage, Maldon, Essex, to Mary Anne, se- 
cond daughter of Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
K.C.Ih 

WoM 13. B. Hutt, Esq., of the civil service, to 
Eliaa llaria, eldest daughter of P, Free, Esq. 


We congratulate the community of 
Bombay on the arrival of the King of 
Johanna (in the brig Koormt from Jo- 
hanna), whose hospitality and kindness are 
so well known to all who have ever touched 
there on their way to India ; we have had 
the honour of being introduced to his 
Majesty by his prime minister, Admiral 
Rodney, and from the short conversation 
we had with liim, we were satisfied that he 
is possessed of a very quick discernment, 
and a ready apprehension of all that is 
passing around him. His Majesty, we 
should suppose, is not above thirty years 
of age, hia only been three years upon tlie 
throne, and now visits Bombay for the 
first time. We are happy to add that the 
visits paid to His Majesty since his arrival 


Ort.'l. At Poona, Francis R. Lopes, writer in 
the piy-offlee. 

2. m Poona, Lieut. Walter Stewart, 24th regt* 
N.I.. igod 22. 

0. At Kaira, Robert Anderson, Esq., of the 
civil service. 

0. Alt Poona, Capt Jas. 0*Hara Johnston, of his 
HighllMR the Nizam’s service. 

16. At Baroda, Lieut. C. R. U. Jones, 10th regt. 
N.I. . 

27. At BycuHah, the lady of Dr. Chas. Ducat, 
civil surgeon, Poonah. 

Now 1. Mrs. Steward, lady of the Rev. J. Stew- 
ard, of the Church Missionary Society, Bombay. 

0. At Cambay, Cant J. Finlay, 4th regt N.I. 

13. Mn.Jane Wilson, mistress of Uie Girls* 
Central School, aged 37. 


errplan. 


have been most numerous and respectable, 
and that government^ with their usual 
liberality, are to pay Ida expenses during 
his stay at Bombay.— [J?owi. Gaz, Oct. 25. 

SHIPPING, 

Anivati, 

Oci. 22. Runnemerfe, Kemp, from Calcutta.— 
28. Royal George, Ellerby, from Londpo^Nov. 1. 
H.MkS. RoadlcM, Canroll, from Madras.— 10. Cbr- 
len, MfCarthy, firom Calcutta. 

Doparifviee. 

Oet.l2. Aittlanta, Johnson, for Londen.— 18. 

Jlforo Cbifle, Smith, for Liverpool ^24. HannoA, 

Shepherd, for Cblna.-29i OjwwaWloi Hurdle, foe 
China.— M«.l. J9oiate, Miller, for Tellicheriy, 
Cape, sad LcUiiloik^ltk James Scott, RichartU,' 
for Chhub^ilee. :1« Gamock, for Llver- 

pOdh SadB^tegMi^, Wawhope, for Londtnv 

BIR^na M^RRTAOES, and 

Ai tiwta^^Oa^ Voinigk - - 


LAW. 

On the Ifith September, the session fbr 
tlie provinces of Munaar, Jaffnapatam, 
Mulletivoe, Batticaloa, and Trincom^ie, 
was opened at Jaffimpatain, before the 
Hon. Sir Richard Ottley; on which pc-' 
casion the puisne justice delivered . a 
suitable address to the magistrates, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the reduetion'liir 
the number of cases compared .with the 
calendar of last year, and that by fibeir; vi- .v 
gilance the principal gang oi^ojbbers had 
been apprehended and brought to Ju^ice, 
The number of cases in the. calendar of ^ 
last year amoiinte ; t(y fifty^gfi| ' aiid jl A? 
prisoners, and that of ithia year iib thirty ..'six! 
cases and IQl prisoned | of which seVenr , 
teen cases were tried, and the prisoim 
convicted, Mri acquitted,- five diwhfui^ . 

; wjthoiit pro^eutiob, 'three 

and one postTOued, the VbAing 

still insane.— Gtai: " ! ■ ' 

BiaTHS. 
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BIRTH. 

Orf. lOi At ColombOl the lady of J. Bouitead, 
BMlif payitiMt Ceylon Rc^, or a daughter. 

DRATIia. 

Sepi* 29. At Colomboi Mr. J. H. Demmer, aged 

8B. 

Oet. 4. At Colombo, Capt. Thomson, late of 
H.M.*8 83dr^t. 


TREACHERY OF THE ACHEENESE. 

The native sliip FuUeh Ellajah, of 
Bombay, came into the harbour on Mon- 
day last under charge of the gunner, who 
gives the following narrative of a most 
daring and atrocious attempt to cut off 
that vessel by one of the chiefs on the 
Coast of Pedier, which is a farther proof, 
(if such was necessary) of the treacherous 
conduct of the Acheencse. 

It appears that the Nacodali of the ves- 
sel had been trading with the chief at 
Sgvang, and had taken on board a quan- 
tity of betel nut ; a balance being to be 
settled, the chief went on board in a large 
boat manned with seventeen men, on pre- 
tence of settling accounts. The Nacodali 
of the vessel not suspecting any treachery 
from die good understanding which exist- 
ed between them in the whole of their 
transactions, admitted die chief widi his 
followers on board. On being seated and 
pretending to enter upon business, the 
Acheenese Chief suddenly stabbed the 
Nacodah and killed him on the spot, and 
then turned upon the supercargo, or kraney 
of the vessel, whom he also stabbed in 
several parts of his body, of which wounds 
he died a few days after ; five others were 
also wounded before they could recover 
themselves from the sudden panic. The 
Syrang, however, fortunately rallied the 
crew and turned a gun, w'hich had been 
kept loaded with grape, a precaution they 
generally take on that coast, upon the 
assailants, and fired it off, which killed 
several of the chief’s party, who immedi- 
ately jumped into their boat and made off ; 
but the Syrang and crew continued to fire 
upon them with the guns of the vessel, 
loaded with grape, and only five of the 
ai^ilants, from the accounts they after- 
wards heard, landed from the boat, llie 
Syrang immediately after cut his cable and 
made sail. 

It would appear that it was a precon- 
certed tiling, as the beach was lined with 
people who were ready with boats to 
afford assistance. Two other native ves - 
sels also cut their, cobles and made sail, 
apprehending an attiic]| from their boats. 
—[Penang Gaz* 0c4. k8. 

Asiatic Joum> VoimXXIII. No.l37* 


PRESENT STATS OF THE ISLAND. 

It would appear from our letters from 
Pinang, that Prince of Wales’ Island has 
become so overgrown with jungle, to the 
very doors of George- Town, that a free 
and proper circulation of air cannot be ex- 
pected, while the generating of vapours of 
the most noxious quality is a natural re- 
sult of neglecting to clear the ground 
The present Governor has the credit of 
cutting down and clearing, wherever he 
can ; but nothing short of some act from 
home, empowering the abatement ^ md~ 
sances with a greater plenitude of autho- 
rity, will make Prince of Wales’ Island 
what it was in respect of healthiness. In 
point of political importance it is rising, 
or fancies it is, from the accession of ter- 
ritory and authority lately bestow'ed on 
it, or rather about to be ; for the charter 
annexing Singapore and Malacca to Pi- 
nang has not yet reached Prince of Wales* 
Island. In point of commercial impor- 
tance the island has certainly, of late, 
fallen off. It is understood, however, to 
be so fully settled, that the appointment 
of the resident councillors at Malacca and 
•Singapore had actually been made at home, 
and the delay in the signing of the charter 
is ascribed to his Majesty’s illness — as also 
the delay in sending out the commission 
to the new judge at Pinang, who is there 
at present witliout his credentials. The 
authorities at home, w'hen they annexed 
Malacca and Singapore to the southward 
to Pinang, were not aware of the nequi- 
sition of territory which this government 
had obtained to the northward in Mergui 
and the coast of Tennasseriin ; otherwise 
it is problematical how far they would have 
stretched the other arm to the extent they 
have done. We mentioned the other day 
that Captain Burney had been able to do 
little or nothing with that power, who it 
seems is determined not to give up its new' 
acquisitions on the Queda side. The mea* 
sure of handing over Singapore to Pinang 
is of course strongly reprobated at the 
former ]jlace; and the fine dreams in 
which people were indulging as to a grand 
eastern emporium of trade arising at that 
settlement, have vanished. We have not 
heard how the Honourable Court intended 
to have disposed of the late resident at 
Singapore, removed of course by the new 
arrangements from his appointment; but 
it is fortunate that other events have ren- 
dered the knowledge and services of Mr. 
Crawfurd available, in a department to 
which he had devoted so much attention, 
and already acquit e.l so well-earned a re- 
putation.— [Ch/. John BuUf Oct, 30. 

MARRIAGE. 

Sept, 19. N. McA. McIntyre, Esq., to Jane, 
eldnt daughtCT of Cwt Andrew Glaia, late com- 
manderof the 
4 T 
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The arrival of Mr. Lewis from Penang, 
who we understand has been deputed by 
the lion, the Governor to inspect the state 
of Malacca, and the agricultural advanta> 
ges it possesses, has revived the hopes of 
the few merchants resident here, and gives 
them a proof that this settlement is not 
altogether forgotten by him. We are as- 
sort tliat Mr. Fullerton takes a great in- 
terest in the place, and have ourselves 
heard him express it as his opinion that, in 
thecourseof time, Malacca, from its local 
advantages, might or would surpass cither 
of its neighbours, Penang and Singapore. 
In a commercial point of view, Singapore 
is likely to retain its present superiority ; 
but in an agricultural, the Siime cannot be 
said. Now is the time for the inhabitants 
of Malacca to rouse themselves ; let them 
second the efforts and good wishes of the 
Governor by active exertions, and let them 
not allow indolence or carelessness, or 
even despair, to retard their own interests, 
and the fruits of perseverance and energy. 
We congratulate tliem on the improve- 
ments already made by the worthy resi- 
dent in mending our ways,** and clear- 
ing the streets of old nuisances ; and 
although the road -mending is not exactly 
on Mr. Me Adam's plan, yet it shews 
that something is doing for the good of 
the place. 

On Saturday the ?.*)d inst. a meeting was 
held at the house of 'riiomas AVilliarnson, 
Esq. for the purposeof drawing up a memo- 
rial to the lion, the Governor in Council, 
of several necessary improvements to be 
made in Malacca, and liie removal of a 
few grievances established under the Dutch 
government. Mr. Williamson being called 
to the chair, several articles were resolved 
upon, and the outline of the memorial 
drawn out. — {^Malacca Observer, Sept. 29. 

UIRTII. 

Sept. 13. The lady of W. G. Mackenzie, Esq., 
late resident at this settlenicut, of a son. 


Sl)tn0aiiorr. 

AMERICAN TRADE Wri'H CHINA. 

The Singapore Chronicle of Nov. 9th, 
contains a statement of the trade of Ame- 
rica with Chinn. The total uinoiiiit of the 
trade, being 8,919,562 Spanisli dollars, 
approximates very nearly to that of the 
preceding year. In that liranch of the 
trade conducted with the South American 
states, &c. there appears a large increase, 
that of the present year being Drs. 416,768 
which' is nearly double wdiat appears in 
our last statement under the same head. 
This a ia very important circumstance as 
regards the commercial resources of these 
states, for we Imve good reason to know 


that sliipments to at least an equal amount 
have been made in the course of the season 
from Canton, for the same destination, 
under other flags. 

The total amount of the several heads 
is as follows : — Imports, 7,776,301 Spanish 
dollars, including 5,725,200 in specie. Ex- 
ports, viz. to the United States, 7,650,938 
Spanish dollars ; to Europe, 684,856 Spa- 
nish dollars ; to South America, Manilla 
and the Sandwich islands, 416,768 Spa> 
iiisli dollars. 

Total Exports .. Sp.Drs. 8,752,562 

Total Imports 7,776,301 

Balance Sp. Drs 976,261 

The jjroportion of tea to the articles of 
export is large : the quantity exp(»rted to 
the United Slates was 3,957,408 Spanish 
dollars ; to Europe, 509,784 Spanish dol- 
lars; to South America, Ac,, 18,596 Spa- 
nish dollars.* 

KNTKllTAINMKNT TO MRS. CKAWFURO. 

On the 27th October a hall and supper 
was given by the European inhabitants of 
the settlement in honour of Mrs. Craw furd, 
the lady of our late resident, on the occa- 
sion of the family’s departure for Bengal. 
The place chosen for the entertainment was 
the esplanade, where a temporary house 
was built for (he purpose ; and notwith- 
standing the shortness of the period for 
preparation, it was got up in a style of 
splendour never before exhibited at this 
place. The decorations of the apartments 
were selected and combined with much 
taste, and the rustic colonnades and arches, 
entwined with variou:. plants and flowers, 
and hung with numerous flags, gave the 
whole house so novel and rural an aspect, 
that it seemed as if the treasures of some 
fairy mansion had been transported thither 
for the purpose. Contrast and variety were 
studied throughout with much success, 
and the dancing hall was illuminated with 
a glory of lights which for variety might 
have vied witli a Siamc.se palace ; and the 
musical performances of a full Javanese 
band, which played at intervals during the 
evening, had a most pleasing efrect.‘-[i&‘ 9 i|g. 
Chron., Nov. 9. 

RIGHT OF AMERICANS TO TRADE WITH 
SINGAPORE. 

The American ship Blizay Capt. Grpw, 
touched here lately on her passage from 
Manilla. This vessel we believe came to 
this quarter for the purpose of purchasing 
a cargo at Singapore, if it should be con- 
sidered safe, after the example of the Go- 
vernor Endicott brig, which w'as seized by 
H.M.S. Lame , — $)me doubt, however, 

appears 

* We aro not responsible for the errors in the 
abqyc.**JStf. . 
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appears to exist as to the legality of Ame. 
ricans trading at this port, even now, 
when it is incorporated as a presidency ; 
and the commander of the Klha being 
unw'illing to run tlic risk of being seixed, 
declined trading and sailed for Datavia. 
Wc trust that if it is not legal for Ameri- 
cans to trade here at present, the subject 
may attract the attention of the authorities 
in England, who will no doubt put the 
port on the same footing in this respect as 
the neighbouring islanci of Penang, which 
enjoys tJie advantages of a trade with the 
United States,— [/AtV/. Nov. 23. 

ECL11»SE. 

The eclipse of the moon which took 
plvice last week having been foretedd by 
the Chinese astrologers, great preparations 
were made for making a noise upon the 
occasion, and thus frightening away the 
monsters who would “ eat up the glorious 
luminary.” In this laudrtble undertakmg 
all classes of natives joined, and with the 
aid of a few pieces of artillery, arcoin- 
panied by loud shouting, beating of gongs, 
drums, &c. an unceasing clamour was 
kept up during the whole period of the 
niooii*s obscurity. TIic noise was so great 
that it resembled the din of a battle, and 
was beard distinctly at the distance of sc- 
veral miles, by some vessels which were 
approaching the island. — [/6/d. 

TIN. 

Large quantities of tin have lately been 
imported here from the ports of the 
peninsula to the north of Malacca, par- 
ticularly from Sungy Liiigi, a suiull river 
which forms the boundary between the 
Malacca territory and the possessions of 
the Salengorc llajab. TIic niim s of that 
district arc at present wrought with much 
spirit, and the produce of tlieni this year 
is very considerable. It is almost all 
brought to Singapore, and during last 
week 4.?0 piculs were imported by pralius 
belonging to the place. 'I'lic mines are 
situated about tliirty miles up the river, 
and are all upon the Salengore bank. The 
Rajah docs not interfere much with tlie 
operations of the miners, but levies a duty 
upon all the tin that is exported. 

The quality of the Straits tin, generally, 
has suffered much deterioration lately by 
the practice of mixing it with other metals, 
such as Tonquin lead, and spelter, which 
can be purchased here at a very cheap rate. 
Some of the shipments to China, in par> 
ticiilar, proved so bad this season, that 
what cost 21 dollars per picul here, was 
sold /or 16 dollars at Canton. The fraud, 
we ^lieve, is practised chiefly by the 
Chinese.— 

STICKLAO. 

This article lias not been imported by 


any of the Siamese junks which have ar- 
rived tliis season. It is said that the sup- 
ply has entirely failed, and tiiat there is 
not more collected than is sufficient for the 
consumption of the country. The price 
had risen at Bankok to upwards of twenty 
tikals per picul . — \_IbkL 

uraTii.s. 

Sept. 1. The lady of Lieut. 11. Lloyd, 36th regt. 
N.L, of a son. 

Not'. 2. The lady of Capt. C. E, Davis, garrison 
stair, of a daughter. 

KEATir. 

Nov.:t. Mrs. Anna Napier, wife of David Skene 
Napier, Ei>q., merchant of this settlement. 


j^HaurittU0. 

SKIZL'IIF. OK A PORTUCCKSK VESSEL. 

By accoiintK received lately from Mau- 
ritius, we learn that a Portuguese ship 
has been seized by Commodore Christian, 
the naval commander on tliat station, for 
Hading contrary to Act of Parliament, 
'file vessel, it appears, had come from 
Macao with a full cargo, and had obtained 
permission from the Governor to trade. 
The cargo was accordingly landed and 
another cargo purchased, with which the 
ship was about to depart, when she was 
seized by the man of war. It is said that 
the Commodore offered afterwards to re- 
lease the vessel if the Governor would 
])roniise not to admit foreign vessels to 
trade in future : this was however refused, 
as the Governor considered that he was 
fully authorized to grant permission to 
the vessels of all foreign nations who ad- 
mitted British vessels at their ports with 
cargoes from the Mauritius. It was ex- 
pected at the Mauritius that the vessel will 
he condemned as a prize. — CViron, 

Nov. 9. 


ilirtl^rrlan&0 iiln&ia. 

JAVA. 

Itetrench vmits . — The Comm iss ioner con- 
tinues to pursue his system of retrench - 
raeiit. Tile following offices have been 
entirely abolished administration of fi- 
nance, water staat, forest, salt, superin- 
tendent of tlie post-office, and roads and 
bridges; verwisscling kantore (or ex- 
change-office, a place where you might 
literally be said to w’histle for silver in ex- 
change for paper) ; the superintendent of 
stamps (as a separate department), and the 
circuit judges; all master-attendants, ex- 
cept at Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya and 
Rhio ; the residencies of Buitenzorg and 
Crawang are incorporated with Batavia; 
Grissi with l^urabaya, and Bagnio Wan- 
gle with Besukie. Great reductions have 
4 T 2 been 
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been .nude in the number iuid pay of the 
cifilians at the other stations. The clergy 
bkye had 1 heir allowances reduced 400 A 
per month. Orders have been received 
from Europe to abolish the entrepots ; die 
commi^oner, however, thinking it might 
be attended with injurious consequences, 
had communicated with the merchants, 
through the director of customs, whose 
very able report bad induced his Excel* 
lency to suspend the execution of his Ma- 
jesty ‘s orders until a reply to the reference 
which had been made can be received. 
'When the entrepot regulations were pro- 
muigated they were hailed as the com* 
mencement of a return to liberal prin- 
ciples, although doubts were entertained 
1^ many of their stability ; these doubts 
are now but too likely to be speedily rea. 
lized. 

The Dutch Company have got the mo- 
nopoly of the opium farms in Java and 
Madura fwhich have not as usual been 
exposed tor sale) at a lower rate, it is said, 
than had been offered for them by others. 
It seems to be the prevailing opinion in 
Java tliat they will ere long get a mono- 
poly of the tin, spices, and copper, and 
every thing else that is worth having. It 
is doubted whether the sacrifices thns made 
at the expense of the government, great as 
the profits which accrue to the Company* 
may be, will counterbalance their losses in 
those departments of trade where they arc 
exposed to fair and open competition, in- 
dependent of the heavy expense which all 
their cumbersome establishments involve ; 
while the expense of governing the coun- 
try (which will infallibly be greatly aug- 
mented for the benefit of the Company) 
may prove too onerous for the mother 
country to support.— [j!tng.C7<ron., Nov, 9. 

Coronation of the restored Sultan,-^ 

. Extract of a letter from Batavia, dated 
9d October :— <( On the 12th ult. the old 
man was crowned at Salatiga with con- 
siderable pomp, General De Kock acting 
as king-maker, assisted by Messrs. En- 
glehard and Muntinghe. I was present 
at the ceremony, and much pleased to 
observe the ease and dignity with which 
the old Sultan took up his royalty again. 
Immediately after being proclaimed, he 
received the congratulations of about sixty 
or seventy Javanese chiefs ; his highness 
looking all the while majesty itself, and 
occasionally filling his royal mouth with 
eirix out of the royal box. The ratie 
(queen) is a sensible clever woman, and I 
believe the Dutch calculate on more as- 
•istaiice ftom her than from the Sultan. 
Hie Uttar having* only just arrived at 
EKinjeeamj it is impossible to say os yet 
WMit elto Ids on the 

throne ftieUi will have. I am incHn^ to 
ftdnk dtaMdiiy of the meesurei end that 


the war will shortly be brought to e ter- 
mination, though the peace of the country 
may from time to time be a little diiturbra 
by petty insurrections in the remote dis- 
tricts of Banyamas and Brankelan.**— 
[fjohn Dull, Nov, 23. 

Taae on Official Persons. — Letters tram 
Batavia say that the commissioner-ge- 
neral issued a decree at Ijanjor on the 
1 9tb November, announcing that all pub- 
lic officers entitled to certain monthly 
payments were, from the 1st of Dec. to 
receive half in ready money, and the rest 
in bonds, to “ be afterwards paid,’* in 
order to strengthen the resources of the 
country, and to afford means to provide 
for the wants of the army.^Dutchjiaper, 

The Insurrection. — Die war with the in- 
surgent natives appears to go on more fa- 
vourably for the Ncthcrlanders than liere- 
tofoie. Gen. Van Gcen drove the insur- 
gents from Djatinom on 14th Nov. ; they 
were in great force. The Pangerang No- 
lo Kocsomo, who had advanced from San- 
gung, joined the Netherlands troops in 
ffiis expedition ; in his absence his post was 
attacked by the insurgents, who were re- 
pulsed by the troops of Solo. The noto- 
rious Toomoongong Tetjo Negoro, or 
Ngarpah, died of his wounds receiv^ at 
Djatinom. 

The insurgents remain in the district of 
Minoreh, where they levy contributions. 
They liad abandoned that of Probolingo 
on the approach of Col. Cleeren’s force, 
but it appears they returned. A column, 
under Major Duperron, advanced against 
them. In the neighbourhood of the Dessa 
of Goensong Gono the enemy was found 
posted in considerable force, drawn up in 
order of battle, and commenced a heavy 
fire of musketry on the Netherlands troops. 
The insurgents were in the end routed, 
with the loss of thirty-eight killed, and die 
Toomoongong Kerto Negoro mortally 
wounded. The insurgents again quitted 
Probolingo. Dipo Negoro wita in the 
vicinity of Bedojo at the last advices from 
Djocjocarta, 28th Nov. 

Dutch papers contain extracts from the 
Batavia CourarU of the 18th Dec., whence 
it appears that Mangkoe di Ningrat, an 
insurgent chief, had made bis submission, 
and that much advantage was expected to 
result from this example. Some smidl de^ 
tacbments of the insurgents had appeared 
near Solo, and Gen. Van Geen m pro- 
ceeded in that direction. 


Russian official repevtafrom the Persian 
frontier state tliat Prince Madatoff under- . 
took, on the 18th of January, another ex- 
cursion towa^ Ahar, and after delivering 

several 
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several Nomade families, whom the Per- advantage of the present unfortunate situa- 
sians had carried off from Shirvan and Ka- lion of his adversary.— Cburirr^ 
rabagh, returned on the 26th to the Araxes, Oct^ 14. 

without opposition. — — ^ < 


mmian <Sulf.- 

The war between the Imaum of Mus- 
cat and the Stieik of Bunliire has been ter. 
minated by a skilful stratagem of the for- 
mer. The Sheik had gone to Mecca on a 
pilgrimage, and the Tmaum, having watch- 
ed his return, has made him prisoner, and 
has transferred him to one of his ships of 
war, which, by the last accounts, wiis off 
Kislim. From all we have heard, the quar- 
rel was not political, but a business of gal- 
lantry, in which a Pert^n princess was 
concerned ; and as such, we trust that the 
Imaum will treat his prisoner with tliat 
courtesy which is the grace of knighthood 
and all honourable men. In fact, from 
the lmaum*s high character for justice and 
liberality, which is widely known and ex- 
pressed on the western shores of India, 
we are assured that he will take no undue 


iUftiina. 

Accounts from Canton to the 28th 'Oc«> 
tober had reached Singapore. According 
to the last papers, the opium market was 
very unsettled. Patna had suffered gieat 
depression; the quotations are 1,040 drs. 
per chest. The inferiority of the opium 
from the 3d and 4th Calcutta sales has 
alarmed the dealers, and rendered them 
timid in touching Patna. Benares has 
been purchased at an advance of 200 drs. 
per chest on the price given for Patna. 
Malwa opium was in animated demand at 
900 drs. to 920 drs. per chest. Turkey 
dull at 560 per picul. Too large a supply 
of Bombay cotton has reduced the prices. 
Bengal is quoted at 11 to 13 taels per 
picul ; Bombay 9 to 12 taels. 

No further intelligence has reached us 
respecting the political convulsions in the 
empire, which w'ere adverted to in our last 
number. 


to Hotatir gbttrlltgoitrr. 


Private advices from Ava, dated 4th 
Octol)cr, have reached Calcutta, which 
state that Mr, Crawfurd had arrived at 
Ava in the end of September ; Iiad been 
extremely well received ; had seen the 
chief ministers, and that the King had 
appointed an early day for an audience. 

Shortly after the public promulgation 
of the approaching departure of the Bri- 
tish, the Burman deputies waited on Sir 
A. Campbell, with instructions from die 


Viceroy to request that he would not leave 
the country until they should have assem- 
bled a force sufficient to prevent the in- 
surrection of the Taliens, which diey were 
not ready to encounter. There is reason 
to believe that the payment of the sup- 
posed balance of the second instalment 
was kept back on this account. 

A Burman cliief was expected at Kem- 
mendinc from Ava, to be put in pos- 
session of the country. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Dec. 12, 1826. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.]R8.As. Rs, As. [Sell 

Prem. 2G 0 RemittableLoan6peTct.26 OPrera. 

Disc. I 4 FiveperctLoan 1 12 Disc. 

Par. 0 4 New 5 per cent. Loan* • • • 0 12 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to huy Is. lO^d. to 
Is. lid.— to sell 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 days ditto, 02 to Oti Sicca Rupees 
' .per lOO Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares.— Prem. 5,300 to 5,400. 

Madras, N(m» 15, 1826. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal llemittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. R^ 28} Prem. 

At a Rate prevailing among Merchants 


and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Rs., per 
lOOSa. Rs 26} Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vtz. 350 
Madras Rs., per 33.5 Sa. Rs 4 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106} Madras Rs., per 
100 Sa. Rs 2| Disc. 


Bombay, iVoo. 18, 1826. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months* sight. Is. Od. per Rupee. 
On CalcutU, at 00 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 99 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Madras Rs. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

A^kl 7» 1827.— The General Meeting of the Society was held ,this day at 
the: usuM hour, Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., Vice-President, in the chair. * 

Tlie:^lliinutes of the Anniversary Meeting, March 15th, were read and con- 
firined. The following donations were presented : 

Prom Dr. WalHch, of Calcutta, a portrait of Dr. Voyscy ; from Dr. B. G. Babing- 
ton, Secretary,^ the New Testament in Malabar, Madras, 1772; a Burmese MS. in 
the square Pali character, on two sheets of coj)per ; a Burmese IMS. in the round Pali 
character, on one sheet of palm leaf ; a Burmese MS. in the round Pali character; a 
Goorg knife, presented to Dr. B. by the Ilaja of Coorg ; an Arab jambir, silver 
mounted ; a ditto, common ; from M. Klaproth, his Lellre sur Ics IHeroglyphcs Acro- 
Paris, 1827 ; from M. Junius Paber, his Si/ngtime oder grunflsalzc fles Sprach- 
farschujig, Karlsruhe, 1827; from Major M. II. Court, his Relations of the Britisii 
Government with Palcinbang, and Remarks on Tithes; from ]M. Von Hammer, his 
Gesdiidde des Osmanisdien Reiches { from H. Willock, Esq., two works printed in 
Persia, viz* Hosseineah, A.H. 12.39, and Moliret il Keloub, fol. A. II. 12.9.9; from 
the Society of Arts, Vol. 44 of its Transactions. 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

His Excellency Baron Maltzahn, Prussian ambassador, was elected a 
Foreign Member. James Alston, Esq. was elected a Resident Member. 

The reading of Mr. Colcbrookc*.s Fourth Essay upon the Philosophy of the 
Hindus was commenced. 

The^ treatise is devoted to a succinct account of the Brahma mimdnsd ; 
which is termed %dtara^ or later, in contradistinction to the Carma-vitmdnsd, 
which i.s stilccl purva, or prior, and which was treated of in a former e.ssay, 
read before the Society, which will appear in the forthcoming part of the Society’s 
Transactions. The later nmndnsd i.s an investigation of proofs dcduciblc from 
the Vedas^ in regard to iheologt/, as the former with respect to works and 
their merit. Together, consequently, they coui[)risc the whole system of 
interpretation of the precepts and doctrine of the Vedas, theological and 
practical. The logic of the two mmdnsds Mr. C. considers to merit a more full 
examination than the limits of the present essay would permit; and he, there- 
fore, intends to make it the subject of a future communication. 

The meeting then adjourned (in consequence of the Easter holidays) to 
Saturday, May 5th. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Hou.SE or Lords, March 30. 

Appeals from India , — The Marquess of 
Lansdown moved for a copy of all appeals 
sent to this country from the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Isle of France, Ceylon, 
the three presidencies in India, Prince of 
Wales* Island, &c., and of all decisions 
upon them, with a variety of other docu- 
ments connected with the subject, from 
1800 up to the present time. His Lord- 
ship complained of the vast number of 
appeals from India, remaining not only 
undecided, but without steps being taken 
to bring them to a decision. He referred 
particularly to one from Kamnad, in which 
the property of a wliole district of 1,500 
square miles was m a state of jeopardy 
pending a question on which there was 
an appeal to this country, yet no pro- 
ce^in^ had yet taken place to bring it 
to a determination. If the evili he ob- 
served, to be cliaiged on the forma- 


tion of the Privy Council here, and its 
want of local information, that difficulty 
might be easily removed by procuring the 
advice of many able individuals who, 
having filled important situations in India, 
were now living on pensions in this coun- 
try, and might act as assessors or counsel 
if it were thought proper. If the diffi- 
culty began at the other end, in India 
itself, the parties should be put into pos- 
se.ssion of some mode to have their case 
set in a course of adjiulicution. The 
best means probably would be to call over 
all the appeals which had not been pro- 
ceeded in, and to dismiss them altogether; 
it would relea.se an immense mass of 
property, which had been kept for twelve 
or twenty years either locked u}). or in 
a most unsettled state. 

The Earl of Harrowby agreed with tlie 
Noble Marquess that the subject was one 
which deserved attention. With respect 
to the appeals sent to the Privy Councii, 
tlie court knew nothing of any causes, 
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till they ^ere brought forward in a shape 
fit for trial. Sending a case from India 
gave the Privy Council no clue at all. 
The native counsel knew that unless 
they appointed an agent to transact the 
business, and to settle the payment of 
fees, which went not to individuals but 
to the public, they did not place the Privy 
Council in a situation to take any notice 
whatever of the cases which they had 
forwanled. There had been no unneces- 
sary delay in the proceedings of that 
Council, and there were not at present 
more than four appeals ready for hearing 
before it. The motion was then agreed 
to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVERNOli GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Nothing has yet been resolved on re- 
specting the appointment of a Governor 
General for India. Tiie impediments 
arising from the state of the ministry, 
combined with other causes, have, in fact, 
rendered the period when the determi- 
nation may take pkice so extremely un- 
certain, that a request has, we under- 
stand, been sent out to Lord Amherst 
to delay his relinquishment of oflice be- 
yond the time which his Lordship origi* 
nally fixed (we believe the end of the 
present year), in order that the necessary 
arrangements for the appointment of his 
successor may be completed without 
inconvenience. The coincidence of the 
three presidences being vacant at the 
same time, and the possible injury to the 
public service from the appointment si- 
multaneously of three individuals new to 
office, is supposed to have furnished ano- 
ther inducement for postponing tlie ap- 
pointment to the chief presidency.— 
Times. 

GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East- India House, April when Stephen 
Rumbold Lushingtoii, Esq. took the 
usual oath on being appointed Governor 
of Fort St. George. Mr. Lushiiigton af- 
terwards dined with the Directors at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street. There 
were present several of his Majesty’s 
Ministers and many other distinguished 
characters. 

BOMBAY MARINE. 

We understand that it is intended to 
place the Bombay Marine on a new 
footing, under the command of a Captain 
of the Royal Navy, who is to be selected 
by the Court of Directors. Many offi- 
cers are candidates for this appointment. 
Among others, Sir J. Philliinore, Sir 
B. C. Doyle, and Captains Barrie, Shir- 
reflf, and Hart . — London Paper. 
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M. MABTGCCI. 

The following appears^' iii a Roman 
paper:— “ We announce with the truest 
pleasure the return of our fello^^i^dtizen, 
Onorato Martucci to Rome. " Me re- 
turns to his country, after haiyini^; tra- 
velled for a period of thirty-siJc- jfifearB in 
Asia and in China; in the latter he. re- 
sided a long time. This learned and in- 
defatigable traveller brings a valuable 
collection of curiosities of every kind.** 

MARRIAGES OF ASIATICS WITH RUSSIAN 
SUBJECTS'. 

Tlic Emperor of Russia has sanctioned 
(March 21) the following resolutions of 
his council respecting marriages con- 
tracted by Asiatics with Russian sub- 
jects. 

Asiatics (except Bucharians) who visit 
Russia, and contract marriages with Rus- 
si n subjects, arc allowed to return to their 
own countries, but their wives and chil- 
dren must remain to Russia. 

Marriages on the part of Mahometans 
and others, not Christians, of Asia, with 
Christian women who are Russian sub- 
jects, of the Russo- Greek, or of the 
Roiiiaii Catholic religion, are absolutely 
prohibited. 

If tliese Asiatics remove beyond the 
limits of the Russian empire, and with the 
intention of returning, leave of absence 
for two years shall be granted them. The 
local authorities of the place in which 
they reside must require them, before 
their departure, to give securities, by 
wliich they engage to support their wives 
and children during their absence. If 
they do not return to Russia at the ex- 
piration of the two years, the marriages 
they have contracted here arc to be con- 
sidered as dissolved. 

Bucharians visiting Russia shall be 
allowed to marry Russian female.s, of the 
Mulioinctan faith, and to return to Asia 
with them and their families, if the pa- 
rents of their wives consent, according to 
the ninth article of the convention con- 
cluded in 1816 with tlie Biicharian am- 
bassador, Dewan Beg Ainschan Mamaiu- 
schakow. 

NEW BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

The Rev. J. T. James, M. A. (for- 
merly student of Christ Church, Oxon., 
and son of the late Dr. James, Pre- 
bendary of Worcester), Rector of Flitton, 
Beds., is appointed Bishop of Calcutta. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford^ March 24. — The Rev. Mr. 
Thomason, of Calcutta, is appointed Mi- 
nister of Trinity Church, Cheltenham. 

The Rev. James Edgar is nominated 
Chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
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connection with the Ftesbyterian Church 
of Scotland. 

Cambtidger ^Marth ^3. Just Henry 
Alt, M.A., of Catherine Hall, late pro- 
fessor of Bishop's College, Calcutta, has 
been elected into the Fourtli Grammar 
l^ast^hip of Christ Hospital. 

BUKMKSE COLLECTION. 

Capt. Marryat, R.N. has presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society an extensive 
collection of literary and other curiosities 
from Ava, made during his command 
there; 

THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. 

At a meeting at All Souls College, 
Oxford, of the personal friends of the 
late Bishop of Calcutta, assembled to tes- 
tify by some public act their respect to 
the memory of one so distinguished in 
the university of Oxford, so virtuous and 
amiable in private life, and so strongly 
devoted to the great cause in which his 
life was lost ; it was resolved, that a sub- 
scription should be opened to defray the 
expense of a monument, to perpetuate 
those feelings of admiration and esteem 
towards him, known to prevail in the 
kingdom at large, and to transmit to pos- 
terity a record of his eminent services in 
the propagation of Christianity in India. 

MUTINY ON BOARD AN INDTAMAN. 

We have seen the full particulars of the 
mutiny on board the Sarah, free-trader, 
bound to Bombay (referred to in p. 589), 
given by an officer in the Company’s 
army, who was a passenger. It ajjpears 
that the boatswain having made use of 
highly insubordinate and insolent lan- 
guage, was put in irons, and, agreeably to 
the unanimous opinion of the officers 
and passengers of the ship, Capt. Tucker 
determined to flog him. The crew threat- 
ened a rescue, and the passengers came 
armed on deck to support the captain’s 
authority. On the first lash being in- 
flicted, the crew made a rush towards the 
officers and passengers. Captain Tucker 
drew a line, and warned the crew not 
to pass it on pain of being fired upon. 
The men, however, passed the line, be- 
came decidedly mutinous, disregarded 
firing over their heads, and at length 
assaulted the passengers; when several 
pistols were fired, by which one man was 
killed and three others wounded. This 
took place on the 12th Nov. The ship 
then stood for Rio Janeiro, where the 
British naval commander furnished a 
guard of marines to accom 2 >any the ship 
to Bombay. 

COURT or DIRECTORS. 

At the annual election at the East In- 


dia House, 1 1th April 1827, the following 
Directors went out of office by rotation : 
Henry Alexander, Esep 'MiP. ; Win. 
Stanley Clarke, Esq. ; Rich. Chicheley 
Plowden, Esq. ; Geoige Raikes, Esq. ; 
Sir Geo. Abercrombie Robinson, Bart. ; 
and John Thornhill, Esq. llieir places 
were supplied by the following gentle- 
men : Geo. Smith, Esq. M. P. ; S^yclly 
Toone, Esq. ; Wm. Astell, Esq. M.P. ; 
Campbell Marjoribunks, Esq. ; Chasi El- 
ton Prescott, Esq. ; and John Master- 
man, Esq. The Hon. Hugh Lindsay, 
M . P. , was elected Chairman, and James 
Pattison, Esq. Deputy Chairman, for the 
year ensuing. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
(serving in the east). 

4/A L.Dr. T. Lloyd to be com. by purch., v. 
Henley app. to 5th Dr. Ou. (15 Mar.) 

Ue/i L.Dy*. Lieut. E. Arnold, from h.p. 1st Dr., 
to be licut., V. Maxwell dec. (20 Mar.) 

IGtfi L.Dr. E. H. Donnithornc to be corn, by 
purcb., V. Blood prom. (22 Mar.) ; Tom. C. Cot- 
ton to be lieut. by purch.. v. J. Douglass jirom. 
(20 Mar.) ; Lieut. J. Vincent to be adj., v. llUton 
who resigns adjtcy. only (16 June 2(>). 

l#f Foot, Lieut. N. Maclean to be capt, v. Wc- 
thcrall prom. (20 Mar.) 

3d Foot. Lieut. T. Chatterton, from h.p. OGth 
F., to be lieut, v. G. II. Moore, who exch. (IS 
Mat.) 

6th Fftot. Ens. G. A. Malcolm, from h.p., to be 
ens., V. Shaw, app. to 5th F. (21 Mar.) 

19th Foot. Ens. H. Moorhouse to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Blood prom., and Z. Edwards to be ens., 
V. Hayes dec. (both 22 Mar.) 

20th Foot. Maj. J. S. Simcockes, from 5th F., to 
be maj., v. Barrington, who exch. (22 Mar.) 

40th Foot. Capt. E. S, Doscawen, from h.p., to 
be capt., V. Elliott prom. (20 Mar.) 

4Rth Foot. Assist, surg. J. Campbell, from 50th 
P., to be assist. surg., v. Tower dec. (15 Mar.); 
Capt. J. Cole to be maj., v. Stacpoole dec^ (26 
June 26), Lieut. J. Reid to be c<ipt by purch., v. 
('olc (26 do.) ; Capt E. C. Archer, from b.p.f to 
be capt., V. J. Grant, who exch. (20 Mar. ^); 
Ens. E. W. Lascelles to be lieut., v. Forbes dec. 
(10 May 26) ; J. P. Meik to be ens. by purch., v. 
Armstrong who rets. (26 June 2c;). 

4Uth Foot. Eus. T. Edgar, from 56th F., to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Roberts prom. (22 Mar.) 

54th Foot. Licut J. Lawless to be capt, v. 
Evanson dec. ; and Ens. O. Mann to be lieut., v. 
Lawless (both 15 Mar.) ; E. Wheatstone to be ens., 
V. Man prom. (22 Mar.) ; Assist sum. R. Russell, 
from 1st F., to be assist, surg., v. Macdonald who 
res. (20 Mar.) 

mth Fitot. Ena. W. Jesse to be lieut, v. M. C. 
Pitman dead of his wounds (23,Fel>. 26). 

70th Foot. Hosp. Assist. A. Wood to be assist., 
surg., V. Duncan dec. (10 Nov. 26). 

87fA Foot. J. Ralph to be ens., V. Herbert 
prom. (IJan. 26)t Lieut. J. Kennelly to be^capt, 
V. C. L. Bell, prom, in 4l8t V. (29 Mar.) ; Ens.. T, 
M. Creagh to be lieut., v. Masterstm prom. (6 Mar.' 

26) ; Ens. C. F. M*Mahon flnom 8d F., to be en^, 
V. Creagh (6 do.) 

Ceylon Jlegt. Lieut G. A. Tranchell to be capt.* 
V. Dribcrgdcc. (9 Oct. 26) ; 2d-Lleut R. Jeffenion 
to be Ist-fleut, v. WfXKiward dec. (1 
Lieut O. Delaney, fromb.p., to be Jatlieut, V. 
Nason, whose app. has not taken place (29. Mar. 

27) : Ens. W. J. McCarthy, from fl.p. 40th P., to 
be2d-lieut, v. E. A. Tumour, who exch. (29 do.) 


Ea*t-Tndia Vohtnteere, S. J.' ShlUh tb' be bns. 
(24 Mar.) .. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


JRasUhiflia ITnusCf March 23 . 
(('ontinued from page 502 .) 

BURNING OE IIINUOU WIDOWS. 

The Chairman observed, that the next 
subject for discussion had been proposed 
by an hon. proprietor (Mr. Poynder) whom 
he saw in his place. He then directed 
llie motion to be read, as follows : — 

*< That this Courtf taking into consideration the 
continuance of human sacrilices in India, is of 
opinion that, in the case of all rites or cereinunies 
vivulving the destruction of life, it is tlie duty of 
a paternal government to interpose for llieir pre- 
vention; and therefore recoinmends to the hon. 
Court of Directors to transmit such iiistruclioiis to 
India a.s that (^ourt may deem mo.st expedient for 
accomplishing this object, consistent with all 
practicable attention to the feelings of the 
natives.” 

Mr, Potjndcr said, he hoped lie would 
be acquitted of all idea of presutnptioii, in 
oiferinfr himself to the court, on a subject 
of a nature so difficult and delicate as the 
f)re.sent, when he assured the proprietors, 
that it was not from any fault of his own 
that the question ha<l not been placed in 
fniicli abler hands. He spoke in the prc> 
scMicc of some gentlemen, who knew' that 
iic was not forward in introducing the 
subject of this discussion to the court. 
Much rather would he have acted in a very 
siilrordinate capacity on this occasion, than 
that in which he appeared. It had, how-' 
ever, so happened, that one friend who 
was deeply interested in this question had 
ireen removed by death, and another was 
employed on a distant service ; thus it 
w'as that tlie subject happened to be com- 
mitted to his unworthy and inadequate 
abilities. Under tlicse circumstances, be 
threw' hiin.self on the indulgence of the 
court; and he felt that he sliould be obli- 
ged most earnestly to request that indul- 
gence, because, to bring the subject before 
the court with any chance of success, lie 
would be obliged to refer to such volumi- 
nous documents, as would render the sub- 
ject less interesting tlian it otherwise would 
be. He should take the lilKTty, in the 
outset, of adverting to an observation, 
relative to this question, which had been 
laid before tlie public some years since, 
when a gentleman in the Company's ser- 
vice brought l^fore tiicin a statement rela- 
tive to the burning of an aged female near 
Calcutta. There was nothing very re- 
markable or out of the common course in 
this transaction : but it was asked, in a 
pamphlet wTitten at the time, who were 
guilty of the blood of this woman ? Tlie 
government abroad answered, that they 
were not to blame, as they had received ho 
orders from the Court of Directors on the 
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subject ; and it was ultimately agreed 
that the proprietors, who must have liC||rd 
of those suttees, w'crc censurable, inasmuch 
ns they snuctioiied all the proceedings of 
the Court of Directors, and they had not 
instructed that body to send out orders for 
the iiurposc of checking the system. Now 
he, as a proprietor, was not disposed to 
plead guilty to thi.s charge of inadvertence 
or neglect ; because at tliat time they were 
not in possession of the information which 
they had since received ; they had then 
nothing oflicial before them. That time 
had, however, passed away ; and six sets 
of parliamentary papers on this subject 
were now laid before them. From these 
documents he hud made extracts, in order 
that he might not occupy uiineces.sarily 
any portion of their time. The first four 
documents contained full details of the 
annual returns presented to the Indian 
governments, and transmitted to the Court 
of Directors on this subject, from 181.5 to 
1823. The fifth number contained exclu- 
.sively an account of infanticides ; and the 
sixth was a summary of the number of 
w'idows burned from 1815 to 1823 inclu- 
sive. Tliougb that document was last in 
order, he would advert to it in the first 
instance. From this return it appeared, 
that in 181.5, 378 widows were sacrificed 
on the funeral piles of their husbands, iu 
the presidency of licngal ; in 1816, 442; 
in 1817, 707; in 1818, 839; in 1819, 
6.50; in 1820, .597; in 1821, 6.54; in 
1822, 583 ; in 1823, 57.5 ; making a gross 
total, in nine yeare', of 5,425 individuals 
who had thus perished ; and taking into 
the account those who had been burned at 
Fort St. George and Bombay, the number 
would be nearly 6,000. The children, of 
various ages, who were left in an orphan 
and destitute state, in consequence of tliesc 
sacrifices, in Bengal alone, amounted in 
these nine years to 5,128. In arguing 
this question there were two position.s, to 
establish which all his observations w'ould 
be directed ; and which, for tlie greater 
clearness, he would state in the outset of 
liis remarks. The first point he slmuld seek 
to prove was, that enough had not been 
done by the government, abroad or at 
home, on this important question ; tiie 
second point was, tliat more might now 
be done with perfect safety to the govern- 
ment of India. He begged gentlemen, 
so far as it was practicable, to bear these 
two points in tlieir recollection ; because 
it was only as he might be found to es- 
tablish these propositions, that he would 
feel himself entitled to call on any in- 
dividual for his vote. The hon. gent, 
then proceeded fo read the accounts 
*1 V of 
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of itijoiy suttocs from the parliamentary 
p.npcrs.* 'I’lie first was contained in a 
IcttiT from tlic resident at Poona, which 
stated that a widow possessed of 2, (XX) 
rupees and a niimher of jewels, which 
were given to the Brahmins (a circum- 
stance that ])erhaps would account for 
th^f anxiety on the occasion) w'as led to 
the funeral pile. Slie appro:u'hed it wdtli 
her hands clasped, and her eyes raised to 
heaven. She stopped for a while, then 
ascended tlie pile, and laid herself down 
by her deceased hushiind. 'I’hc victim was 
immediately covered from view by bundles 
of straw. Some of the |)crsons present rent 
the air with loud “ hurras,*’ whilst others 
rushed forward to apply the flaming torch 
to the pile. Such a siicrilice as this must 
remind every one (said I\Ir. Poynder) of 
those rites described hy Milton as being 
paid to iNlolocli of old ; — 

** First ^loloclu horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of hnmm sarrilia?, .';nd parents’ tears ; 

Thongii, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud. 
The children’s cries unheard, that passed through 
To his grim idol.” [lire 

The case to which be bad ju:Lt referred 
was, he believed, before the government 
in 1817. The next case to which he 
called the attention of the court wtis one 
which was attended with circumstances of 
violence, and which ought therefore to 
have been prevented. Tlio hon. proi)riclor 
proceeded to detail a variety of instances 
ill which females were sacrificed in the 
most cruel manner, while their friends and 
relatives looked on with the most shocking 
indilTererice. lie knew it was impossible 
for gentlemen not to feel tlie deepest dis- 
gust at these details : still it was necessary 
tliat he should enter into them ; and he 
called on the court to recollect llic excellent 
maxim of Mr. i'ox, that true liumaiiity 
consists not in a scpieamidi car, hut in 
listening to sutrerings, for the purpo'ie of 
relieving them.” The chief point to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
court in this part of his observations was, 
that enough had nut been done by the In- 
diaii government, or by the executive at 
home for the abolition of these suttees. lie 
would, in the second branch of his remarks, 
be able to shew' that much might he done 
towards liiat object — that in fact the prac- 
tice might he altogether abolished, without 
any detriment to the Company’s interests 
in India, lie would first call the atten- 
tion of the court to what had taken place 
in 1805, under the government of the 
Marquess Wellesley. In February of 
that year, it was discussed by the Governor- 
General in council (there being present, 
as members of the council. Lord Lake, 
Sir George Barn wall, and Mr. Udney), 

* These details were so exceedingly voluminous, 
that we have not space for their publication ; we 
have therefore only given an abstract of them. 
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how far it iniglit be proper to check the 
custom of sacrificing Hindoo widows. A| 
the result of that discussion, a proclama^ 
lion was issued by the Governor- General, 
in which it was stated to be the intention 
of government to consult even the preju- 
dices of tlic natives in their religious opi- 
nions, as far as they were consistent with 
humanity and morality. It was added, 
that it was desirable to ascertain how far 
the suttees could be abolished altogetlier, 
provided they did not form an essential 
part of the religion of the country ; but 
if it a])poared that they did form an essen- 
tial part of the religion under some cir- 
cumstances, they were to be i)eriuitted 
only in those circumstances, and that the 
abuse of them was in all cases to be abo- 
lished. The principle, of the noble Lord’s 
letter was that of the immortal I.oekc, 
who observed th.at every religion ought to 
receive free toleration, where its practice 
was not inconsistent with morality. Upon 
this piinciple the government cuntinned 
to act lor several years, taking care tlint 
the practice of suttee should he restricted 
as iiuieli as possible by throwing every 
objwlion in its way without directly de- 
creeing its abolition. Lord Wellesley, 
with .a view of ascertaining how far even 
that might be done, took tlje opinions of 
several learned pundits, as to the question 
whether or not suttee was enjoined as 
a religious duty by the Shaster. These 
pundits, who were of ditferent castes, all 
coneiirred in the opinion that the practice 
was no where enjoined, but that it was 
permitted, and deemed meritorious. There 
were, however, certain cases in which 
even the Shasler considered the practice 
unlawful ; but in no jiart was it deemed 
indispensably necessary to the hai)piness 
of the wife in a future stale. In support 
of this, the opinion of Menu was quoted, 
who held that a virtuous wife, who lived 
in tlie practice of moral conduct after the 
dejitli of her husband, would thereby be 
deemed worthy to ascend and join him in 
heaven. 'I’he government after this, find- 
ing that it was not enjoined as a religious 
duty, but only permitted as a meritorious 
action, though unwilling to go the whole 
length of decreeing its abolition, felt it 
necessary to throw every inqjedimcnt in 
its way ; and in some cases it was totally 
prohibited, as those of non-age or the preg- 
nancy of the w'idow ; and in every cjise 
the act must he voluntary on the widow’s 
part, otherwise the patties using force 
would be liable to the severest punish- 
xnent. This principle continued to direct 
the policy of our Indian government until 
the year 1812; in the September of that 
year a memorial was addressed to govern- 
ment on the subject ; Lord Miiito being 
then president, and Sir George Hewitt, 
Mr. Lumsden, and others being nieiubers 
of the council— in fact, of all the members 
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of the council of 1805, not one then re- 
gained in authority. Lord Minto pub- 
]iKhc<l a declaration, in which it waf. stated, 
that every toleration would be given to 
the religion of the natives, hut he omitted 
the important provision of the prcclaina- 
lion of Lord Wellesley, that it should not 
be inconsistent with humanity or mo- 
rality. The only thing done was to adopt 
the former regulation, that it should not 
bn allowed in case of noli' age and preg- 
nancy. A hope was c> pressed in the time 
of Lord Wellesley, tliat it might be abo- 
lished within a reasonable time: what 
miglit be considered a reasoiuihle time 
he (IMr. I’oynder) was not prejiared to 
state, hut more tlian twenty years had now 
clapsctl, and still the practice was in exist- 
ence. 'riie learned proprietor then pro- 
ceeded to quote several doeiinients, for the 
purpose of proving that very little of what 
might have been done had been done for 
its abolition. Amongst oilier things he 
read an extract from the o])inions of Sir 
Win. Jones, in which it was stated, that 
little reliance could he placed upon the 
opinions of the pundits, in any matter in 
which their own interest was in any degree 
aflectod ; that they dillered among them- 
selves as to what was the law, and gave 
out their own interpretation of it just as 
they pleased. From the documents wfiieh 
he had rea<l to tlie court, it would ajipcar 
that no penalties were imposetl to enforce 
even such prohibitions as did exist, and 
that infractions of tliose probihitiuns \verc 
made daily with impunity. The measures 
that were taken w'ere principally entrusted 
to the native police, hut there was in most 
inslanet&s such n dilhculty of gutting in- 
formation as to the suttees, that the police 
W'cre sehlpin aware of them in sullieieiit 
time for their jireventioii. The learneil 
gentleman then jnoceedeil to read other 
(iocumeiils describing the regulaf ions made 
by government with resjicct to sutties, 
and eonteiuled that, so far from those re- 
gulations fending to prevent, they were 
directly calculated to encourage the horrid 
practice. The police it was said were 
required to attend ; hut so far from this 
shewing any discouragement, it gave to 
the whole ceremony the apparent sanction 
of the government. The exceptions, too, 
made by government in certain cases, 
were taken as an admission of the general 
principle. He would read fnr the court 
the opinions of several magistrates, and 
others ill authority in India, who had 
abundant opportunities of information on 
the subject, to shew that all our exertions 
w'oiild he insutlicieiit to put an end to the 
practice, unless its abolition were posi- 
tively decreed by the government. Any 
interference short of this, any half mea- 
sures, would he found w'holly ineiiicient. 
From tlie letters of Mr. Ward, of a gen- 
tleman who had been long a chaplain in 
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the service (long extracts from which werc 
read by the hon. gentleman), it appeared 
that all the enbrts of amiable and benevo- 
lent individuals, to put an end to this 
practice liy kind and persiia.divc means, 
were, and would continue to he altogether 
frustrated by the conduct of government. 
Many attempts of this kind wore met*by 
the remark, “ your government sanctions 
it; we act under the autliority of a license 
from the local inagi.Hfrate, and against (iiat 
license you have no authority to ;ict.'* 
Here again the learned gentleman read a 
vast number of extracts, to slicw the dread- 
ful extent to which tlicse jiracticcs were 
carried, and that in many cases, so f;ir from 
the sutt(?e being a voluntary act of the 
widow, it was the result of the most bar- 
barous force. He added, tliat were lie to 
lay before the court the many cases eou- 
lained in the returns, he 

CoiiM a tale unfi>1il, wliose lightest won! 

Would harrow up the soul !” 

There were, however, some cases, the 
notice of which he could not alto- 
gether omit. [The hon. inojiriefor again 
referred to the doeuments before the 
court, long extracts from whicdi he read, 
hut with such rapidity, that some of the 
cases we lost altogether, and of others wt* 
arc only able to give a mere outline.] A 
case occurred at Nagpore, of a widow not 
fifteen years old, who was persuaded to 
sacrifice herself on the funeral pile of her 
deecaseil luishand, 'Fhc young creature 
laid herself ii])on it with much agitation, 
hut no sooner had the flames touched her 
body than she burst from them, and eii- 
deiivmired to make her escape; she was 
pursueil by her relations and brought back, 
and was induced, partly by threats partly 
l»y persuasion, once more to mount the 
fatal i)i!e, wliere she was no sooner placed, 
than huge logs of wood were heaped upon 
her in order to keep her down ; again, 
however, she threw herself from the flames 
and sought her salely in fliglit. She threw 
herself into an adjacent stream ; she was 
followed by her uncle, to wljose intreaties 
that she might return she gave a most 
earnest negative; she said the act was 
wholly forced, that she had no wish to 
sacrifice herself, and she most earnestly 
implored that she might be allowed to live ; 
adding, that she would beg for the re- 
mainder of her life to prevent her hecmii- 
ing a dependent on her friends. While 
she thus spoke she appeared to suller the 
extreme of agony, as well from the wounds 
wliich the fire inflicted, as from the fear 
th.at her relations would oblige her to 
finish the dreadful sacrifice. Her unelc 
now spread a large cloth on the grouiui, 
told her to place herself upon it, and that 
she should be conveyed back to her friends. 
She at first appeared to doubt the sincerity 
of this proposition ami refused to go, but 
Jier uncle swore by the Ganges that no 
4 U 2 injury 
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injury should be done to her, nnd that as 
soon as she placed herself on' the cloth sho 
shoidd be carried home. Uelying on this 
solemn assurance, tlio unhappy creature 
did ))lace herself on the cloth : but no 
sooner had she seated herself, than it was 
quickly rolled and tied round her, and 
thus bound up, she was again cast into the 
flames. Once more, however, she tried to 
escape, and had succeeded in releasing 
herself from the pile, when her uncle ap- 
proached her, and in a savage fury 
struck her on the head with his sword, anti 
in a moment put an end to her sufferings ; 
the body was then thrown hack on the pile 
and consumed. There could be no doubt 
tliat this was a case of deliberate murder. — 
(Hear, hear, hear /) It was clearly against 
the consent of the unfortunate woman; 
and the parties thus instriimental to her 
death were, according to the existing law 
of India, guilty of murder. Five of them 
were tried for that offence, but though the 
judge who presided had declared it to be 
decidedly murder, they were only sen- 
tenced as for a homicide ; one of them 
was sentenced to five years* hard labour ; 
another to three years* imprisonment, and 
tlie others to one ycar*s imprisonment 
without hard labour. The ground on 
which this mitigated punishment was 
awarded was, that every allowance was to 
he made for the superstitions of the na- 
tives. In ]B21 another case occurred, in 
which a woman jumped off the pile, and 
positively refused again to place herself 
upon ; she was, however, thrown back, 
logs heaped upon her, and thus forcibly 
pressed down, she was burned to ashes : 
for this, one or two of the parties con- 
cerned were tried, and though the facts 
were distinctly proved and admitted on all 
hands, the men were acquitted, on the 
ground that their intention was not to 
commit murder, but to observe a religious 
ceremony. There were also cases tried of 
members of the Rajpoots, who were 
proved to have burned some of their own 
caste alive, but no conviction took place, 
on similar grounds. In another case, four 
widows out of twenty-one belonging to 
the same deceased Brahmin were burned, 
and no inquiry whatever made on the 
subject, though it was believed that some 
of them were burned without their consent. 
[ITie learned gentleman then went through 
a variety of other cases of suttees, in 
some of which the women did not exceed 
the age of nine years, in others eleven ; 
in otlier cases the son lit the pile where 
his mother was to be consumed ] All these 
cases had been allowed to go without in- 
quiry, or the result of tlie inquiry had 
been the aeq^uittal of the parties. He 
begged to observe, tliat many of the cases 
to which lie referred came down as late as 
the summer of 1826 : but these l.'Uer oius 
rested on . the autllojrity of private inibnua- 


tlon ; the cases in the oflicial commu- 
nications did not come down lower tlian 
1 One of those he could not avoid 
mentioning : it was that of the widow of 
a Brahmin eleven years and eight inontliH 
old, in w'liosc behalf application was made 
to the local magistrate to grant the license 
for the suttee. The gentleman happened 
to be going to dinner at the time, and 
without making the prop6r inquiries, lio 
granted the license, the woman was burii- 
cil, and it afterwards appeared that the 
sacrifice had been altogctlicr involunUiry 
on her part. In the explanation of his 
conduct, the magistrate gave rather a cu- 
rious rcfison for giving his consent: he 
said lie had understood that the wotnaii 
bad remained so long abstinent from footl 
(fts was usual on those occasions), that he 
was afraid she would be starved to death ; 
so that, in fact, to prevent her being 
starved to death, he gave his concent that 
she sJiould be burned alive. In another 
case, in tlie papers before the court, men- 
tion was made of a young man who was 
tried for having put his mother-in-law to 
death by having buried her alive. The 
circumstance of his superstition being 
taken into consideration, the only result 
of tlie trial was his acquittal and dis- 
missal, witli a caution not to do the samo 
thing again ; by which he (JMr. Boynder) 
supposed was meant that he should not 
again bury his rootlier-in-law alive. (Hear, 
huir !) After citing several other cases» 
Mr. Boynder called the attention of the 
court to a memorial which had been pre- 
senteil to the Indian government, calling 
it*s attention to the frequency of tljojt 
suttees, and the means wliich might be 
adopted for their suppression. To that 
memorial the government paid no atten- 
tion, or rather only such attention as w'as 
calculated to discourage the exertions of 
its ollicers for the abolition of the practice. 
He then called the attention of the court 
to the case of a widow who was under 
age, whose husband had died under age, 
and between whom the marriage had never 
been consummated ; yet in this case no 
inquiry had been instituted, though it was 
decidedly opposed to the regulations 
whicli the government bad laid dow'ii. A 
case was mentioned in the Bombay Cou^ 
rier in June 182.3, which he thought de- 
served the particular attention of the court : 
it was that of a woman who consented to 
place herself on the pile of her deceased 
husband ; as the fire approached her but 
very slowly her resolution began to fail, 
and when at length it begair to aflect her 
body, she threw herself from it, and by 
the assistance of an English gentleman 
who was present, was enabled to get into 
the river Ganges. Being in some slight 
degree relieved by immersion in the cold 
stream, she declared that she had no ob- 
jection to oiler herself as a saciiHce, but 

that 
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that the fire was too slow, and she was 
unwilling to endure the protracted tor- 
ture ; hut added, that if the fire were so 
arranged as to put an end sjicedily to her 
sufi*erings, she would place herself again 
speedily upon it. TJie fire was quicken- 
ed, and in a few moments the fiaines 
burst forth with great fury, so much so 
that^hc became alarmed as she approached, 
her courage again failed, and she refused 
to advance. Her friends, who should 
have attended to her wish in this respect, 
immediately surrounded her, and seizing 
her by the head and heels, cast her with 
violence upon the burning heap ; again, 
however, she escaped, and, unassisted by 
any person, once more plunged into the 
river. Thither she was followed by her 
relations, w'lio endeavoured to deprive her 
of life by holding her down under the 
water ; by her great struggles she released 
herself from their hands, came again on 
<lry land, and throwing herself Into the 
arms of a gentleman present, implored 
for mercy and protection. The appear- 
ance wliich she presented at this moment 
was too terrible for description : the skin 
bung in loose pieces, black and almost 
detached, from every part of her body ; 
the flesh was burned from her legs, 
thighs, and arms. Altogether her a])pear. 
ance presented a spectacle which human 
nature could not contemplate without 
horror. Tlic unfortunate victim was then 
removed to an hospital, where, after lin- 
gering for twenty hours in indescribable 
torture, death put a period to her misery. 
Now for this gross outrage upon the laws 
of humanity, and the laws of the country, 
and of God and nature, no punhhment 
had been iiiflicted. Now what he con- 
tended for was, that if the Indian govern- 
ment exercised that authority with which 
it was invwted by the executive at home, 
prompt and decisive measures would have 
been taken to inflict just punishment, in all 
cases where it appeared that violence bad 
!>eeu used to enforce that barbarous prac- 
tice. It was clear that the Shaster in no 
place enjoined the suttee ns a duty, 
though it spoke of its performance as a 
meritorious act. From the manner in 
which the doctrines of the Shaster wore 
expounded by the Pundits and llralnnins 
the people in some places were led to 
view the observations of the Shaster in the 
light of positive commands, a»id he (I\Ir. 
I’oytider) regretted that the Indian go- 
vernment had done very little to enlighttil 
them on this subject. The govern ment 
at home, he tliought, was also somewhat 
to blame for not interfering in this im'ttter. 
As a proof of this, he begged to read an 
extract of a letter from the Court of Di- 
rectors (Judicial Department) to the Go- 
vernor-General ill Council, dated June 
182 J. 

The Cfutirman suggested that it might 


bo as well to have the whole of the letter 
read. The letter was then read by the 
officer of the court, as follows ; 

We have had before us your proceedings, 
with the various dncunients recorded and referred 
to HI your consultations of the »»th of July I«l», 
relfttmj[{ to suttet's. You are aware that the atten- 
tion ol ParliaTueiit and the public has lately lieen 
called to this subject. We are ilisiHised to give 
you a large dist rction in regard Ui the iircvention 
of suttee, Ixfcaiise we are persuaded triat no ge- 
neral rule can be laid down with either safety or 
efficiency; and that the ailaputiiin of particular 
measures to local peculiarities can only he effected 
by the J ndian governments. 

“ After .in atteutive consideration of all that 
has been lately received from the several pre- 
sidencies on this subject, anri the various opinions 
eonceniing suttee which have been received 
from the public offieers, it ai»i>ears that Iho prac- 
tice varies very much in dirteront parts of India, 
both as to the extent to which it prevails and the 
enthusiasm by which it is upheld. The necessity, 
therefore, as well as the policy and probalile elVect 
of strong measures of repression, must vary with 
the varying circumstances of the district. 

“ The Ime of dislinction which you have drawn 
in the Circular Orders of un?. between the ilif- 
ferent eases of suttee, proceols upon a more ge*- 
iienii principle. 

** It is undoubtedly the policy of our Hovern- 
m«it to alxilaiii froiii interference with the re- 
ligious oninions ami prejudices of the natives t 
and it is ttierefore u]H)naii intelligible grouml that 
you have adopted the rule which penults the sa- 
crifice, when It is clearly voluntary ami conform- 
able to the I lindoo religion, and authoritatively 
previvits it in all oilier cases. 

“ To us, however, it appears t ery doubtful 
(and we are confirmed in this doubt by tespcctable 
authority) whether the measures which have been 
alreiidy taken in pursuance of tills principle, have 
not tended rather to increjise than diminish the 
frequency of the pmetice. Such a tendency is at 
least not unnaturally ascrilx’d to a Tegulatiori 
which, prohibitinga practice only In certain Rises, 
appears to sanction it iJ> ail others ; and it is to be 
ajipreliended that where tlie people have not pre- 
viously a very enthusiastic altacnmcnt to the cus- 
tom, a law which shall explain to them the cases 
in w'hich it ought not to be followetl, may bo 
taken as a direction for .adopting it in all others. 
Indeed, in a district where the practice, if over 
known, has fallen into disuse, any nublic mention 
of it whatever would appear impolitic, although 
it would lie higlily desirable to resist any attempt 
to revive it. 

It is moreover with much reluctance that wo 
can consent to make thellritish (Government, by a 
spec-llic permission of the suttee, an ostensible 
party to the sacrifice ; we arc averse also to the 
practice of making Dritish courts expounders and 
vindicators of the Hindoo religion, when it leads 
to acts, which, not less as legislators than as Chris- 
tians, we abominate. 

“ This reasoning we will at present push no 
farther than to enjoin you, for this iw well .is for 
other consideriitlons, to interfere as little .is pos- 
sible. U’e will not forbid you to act upon the rc- 

g uiation to which we have referred, if you really 
mi that its iipplitMtion diminishes the evil. We 
wish, however, that ncitlier this plan of dlscii- 
minating and qualiflcHl permission, nor any plan 
of repnssion, should be positively and generally 
prc'scribed to the magistrates; there should in no 
case be more than a license, to be used according 
to the liiscretioii of those who arc acipiahited with 
local circumstances. In a matter so delicate, tlie 
same regulation may be safe or wise, or dangerous 
and ImjKililic, according to the character of the 
officer by whom it is to be executed. We know of 
instaticis in which a inagislratc, having acquinxl 
by praiseworthy inetluHls an inlluence among the 
natives, lias been readily obeyed in a posillve pro- 
hibition of the sacrifice of a widow. It may be 
true tliat were this occurred the prejudice was not 
deeply rooted, butstUl, much was unquestionably 
owing to the judicious conduct and experience of 
the magistrate; and an attempt to imitate him by 
a iKTSon not possessbig the same qualifications, 
miglit be more thiui unsuccessful. 

** Instances of this iwturc therefore would not 
warrant us to authorize a general prohibition ; but 

connected 
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oonneeted with the opinicms expressed by many 
intelligent men, that the practice of suttee Is not 
A tenet of religion to which the people are enthii- 
siastlcally attached, but rather an abuse fostered 
by interested priests or relations : tlicse instances 
of partial success do lead us to regard the notion 
of prohibition (modified according to circum- 
stances) of this barbarous custom with rather less 
of apprehension than it has generally produced. 
We say this without hesitation, because wc are 
not at all afraid that you will act imprudently 
upon our declaration. You will take it as it is 
meant, for an encouragement to you seriously to 
consider the subject, and an assurance of our dis- 
position to co-oiieratc in such measures, as your 
superior means of estimating consecineiices may 
suggest to you. Assuredly the most iirccptahlu 
form of success would be that wiiich conlil be 
brought about by such an increase of intelligence 
among tlie iicf)])lp, as shoiiltl show tliem the 
wickedness and absurdity of the practice; next to 
this, we shoukl rejoice to sec lliealiolition enccted 
by infiuence, and the co-operation of the higiier 
order of native's. 

“ It is hardly necessary to add, tliat measures 
for protecting tlie females from violence, and ]m- 
nishing tliosc wiin administer intoxicating drugs, 
will have our approbation.” 

Mr. Voynder now requested that a letter 
of Lord Amherst to the Directors, dated 
the 3d DectMTiber 1824, and contained in 
vol. iv. page fi, of the papers before the 
court, should be read. Tfic document 
was read by the clerk accordingly, as fol- 
lows 

•* Honourable Sirs; Wc have the honour to 
transmit to your Honourable Court an extract 
from our proceedings, containing tlie reports of 
suttees for the years 1022 and 1023. received from 
tlie Court of Niauimit Adawlut, together with 
various other documents connected with the same 
subject; and a copy of the resolutions which we 
have this day passc'd on an anxious consideration 
of the important quostl<m which they involve. 

“ We take the present opportunity of acknow- 
ledging your llonoural)I.> Court’s letter upon this 
subject, under date the 17th of June 1023, and of 
expressing the gratification which wo havederivetl 
from the confidence reposed in us by your Ho- 
nourable Court, in leaving to our iliscrction the 
adoption or suspension of measures din?ctefl to 
the abolition of the barbarous pnactice of suttee. 

“ We entirely participate with your Honourable 
C'nurt in the reelings of detestation with which 
you view the rite, and in your earnest desire to 
nave it suppressed ; and we lieg to assure you that 
notliing but the apprehensiiin of evils infinitely 
greater than those arising from the existence of 
the pr.wtice, could induce us to tolerate it for a 
single day. 

** Although, as is remarked by your Honour- 
able (’ourt, the iwactice varies very much in 
ditlbrent iiarts of the country, botli as to the ex- 
tent to which it prevails, and the enthusiasm by 
which it is inihcld, yet it cannot be doubted but 
that it is sufllclently general to have a strong hold 
ou the feelings of the native population through- 
out the greater part of our possessions. 

In fart, the whole ditllculty of the question 
consists in determining the amount of the influ- 
ence of this fanatical spirit, and it is only upon a 
sober and careful consideration of tlie native 
modes of thinking upon this subject, thatonysafe 
atteimit at legislation can be founded. 

** The diincultyof arriving at any sound pr.ac- 
tical conclusions, in legislating on subjects con- 
nected with religious prejudice, is suiflcicntly ob- 
vious in any country; and tbe peculiar disad- 
vantages under which your servants here must 
conduct their inquirica on such subjfxrts, have 
been so frequently and so clearly stated, that 
it seems unnecessary to reiieat them in this place. 

“ We have reason however to believe, that In 
the eyes of tlie natives, the great reileeining point 
in our government, the circumstance which re- 
cbnciles them above all. others to the manifest 
Inconvenicsicef of foreign rule, is the scrupulous 
regard we have paid to their customs and pre- 
jtidiceiu It woi|ld be with extreme ri4uctanre 
that we adopted any measures tending to unsettle 
thei confident thus .repo^. in us. In native opi- 
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nlon, the voluntary nature of the act of suttee 
diminishes the right of the Government to in- 
terfere, and it must be remembered that the 
safety and expe<1icncy of suppressing the practice 
must lie judged by reference cliiefly to native, and 
not to Kuropcan habits of thinking. 

** Were we to be guided by the sentiments which 
we happen to know exist generally among the 
higiier classes of natives, at the place most favour- 
able for ascertraining their real sentiments (we 
mean the presidency), we should indeed almost 
despair of ever seeing the suppression of the 
practice. The well-meant and zealous attenfpts of 
Europeans to dissuade from, and to discourage the 

K irfonnance of the rite, would appear to have 
vii almost uniformly unsuccessful, and prove 
but too strongly, llial even the best infomied 
classes of tlie I lindoo population are not yet suili- 
cieiitly enliglitened to recognize the propiicty of 
abolishing the rite. 

** Your Honourable Court will lie gnatified hy 
perceiving from the returns now submitUxl, that 
111 the interior of tlic coiinlry the practice has been 
slowly, but gradually decreasing. 

** These statements do not promise the early 
ccssiition of tlie practice, under the o])eration of 
existing cause's ; but we shall anxiously look to the 
future' returns to ascertain If tliey exhibit a con- 
tinued dimmution. 

** Wc do not aflbct to conceal that such a result 
would be peculiarly acceptable to us. The whole 
course of our proi tediog:; h.is been in coiifonnily 
with the principle enjoineil by your Honourable 
i'oinl, to interfere as little as possible; niul In a 
subject so beset with ililliculty, and in which the 
risk of julvanclng .appears to us so considerable, it 
would be gratifying to find that the safest and 
most moderate course was also likely to prove :iu 
eOeitual one. 

** For the reasons assigned in our resolutions of 
this date, w'd are decidedly of opinion, that the 
adoption of any new measures of importance is 
p.irticularly incxpcilient at the present moment, 
and we hope that the additional information o1>- 
taineil may eventu.ally enable us to proceed witli 
more confidence. 

“ Your Honourable Court have been already 
apprizml of the plans for tlie encouragement of 
naiive education iffcently adopted under tlie 
orders of Government. These measures ilepend 
in no small degree for success on the scrupulous 
exclusion of all religious sulijects; .and it wanild 
Ilf injuilicious to render our first interference with 
a religious rite simultaneous with the introduction 
of a system of general eilucation. 

“ We entirely concur with your lIonourHiile 
C'ourt, in considering that success arising from in- 
cre.’ised intelligence among the peoiilc (which CiUi 
lie effected, we conceive, only by iitiprovwl Cfiii 
cation), would lx; the most acceptable form in 
wliich tiie cessation of the practice could lie ex- 
hibited. 

** In the mean time, your Honourable (Joint 
will remark, that we have been preparing, .shoul-.l 
we deem it cxptslieiit .at a favouralile moment, to 
adopt in particular places those measures of partial 
prevention which you have recommended to our 
consideration, 

** Someth infj we hope has been efibetod. We 
have safely and quietly nsixnrtaincil the extent of 
the practice, and have guarded against violence 
being offered to tlie victims of it; and consi({cring 
that the practice is the growth of many Imndrei’s 
of years, and that it was disroganleil by oursclV(!s 
for the first half-century during which wc held 
the government of the country, we think the 
pnigTess made in nine years, in a matter of such 
extreme delicacy, is not altogether uixsatis- 
lactory. 

*• We do not wish to pledge onrselves for the 
future, even by sketching any spotufle pLin for tlie 
approliation or your Honourable Court. We hope 
we have satisfied yniiT Honourable (^ourt that we 
anxiously desire to sec the abolition of tlie prac- 
tice— that reasonable doubts may be entertaineil 
of the safety of suppressing it— that the jircseiit 
monaent is particularly unsuitable to such .all at- 
tempt— Uiat something has been cflbcted by us— 
that the subject continues to receive its full share 
of our attention, imd that wc shall keep our minds 
open to avail ourselves of favourable circum- 
stances, or useful information. Further ^wn 
this we arc not at present prepared to go, ana we 
luvc the gratification to believe that these sen- 
timents 
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tiwents arc confortnablo to tlujse expressed In the 
despatrh of your Ilonourablo Court to which we 
arc replying. 

(Signcil) » AMHERST, 

“ KDW. PAOETT, 

“ JOHN FEN HALL.’* 

** Fort'William, Dec. 3, 1U24.” 

Mr. Voynder then went on to observe, 
that the letter was in some respects by no 
means sritisfactory, and that the letter of 
the Court of Directors, to which it was 
an answer, by no means gave that latitude 
of w'hicli Lord Amherst’s communication 
mentioned. 

'I he Chairman observed that he differ- 
ed from the hon. member, and read that 
passage of the letter from the Court of 
Directors, in which a large discretion was 
allowed to the Indian government, he- 
eanse no general rule could l)c lai<l down. 

Mr. roijnder said, he was unAvilling to 
reply to tiie court ; hut, with the utmost 
deference for the opinion of the Chair, he 
must retain the opinion he had already 
formed ; he then W'ent on to observe, that 
the letter w'as unsatisfactory in other re- 
spects, as it did not shew that any reason- 
able liope could be enterf^iined of any 
speedy suppression of this abominable 
practice. He w'ould now come to the se- 
cond head of his argument, and be able to 
shew, from the opinions of several ma- 
gistrates, judges, and other ofHcers be- 
longing to the Company, that the com- 
plete abolition of the i)ractice w’as per- 
fectly attainable without the slightest in- 
jury to the interests of the Company in 
India. In support of this opinion, he 
read a variety of extracts from dociiiiicnts 
which had been laid before I’arl lament, 
and were then before that court. From 
these it appeared, that in many cases 
suttee was jirevcnted by the positive re- 
fusal uf the iiiHgistrutes to grant the li- 
cense ; in others, by persuasion ; in some, 
by open force, and in others, again, by the 
influence w'hich the character of the local 
magistrates had upon the natives. 15ut in 
all these cases, the suttee was prevented 
without any commotion amongst the 
people, or any thing like a disposition to 
adhere to their native customs, in detiance 
of the authority of government. In one 
instance it was prevented by the prudence 
of a magistrate, who, before he would 
grant the license for the suttee, reifuired 
that the W'oman should burn ofl' her Anger 
by way of experiment, which having tried, 
she was disposed to go no farther, and 
contented herself with that sacriflec to the 
memory of her deceased husband. In 
another instance the destruction of the 
M'oman liad been prevented by the timely 
and spirited interference of two English 
ladies, who hod succeeded in driving the 
Brahmins away, and rescuing their in- 
tended victim. The learned projirictor 
then w’cnt on to shew, from the opinions 
of several local magistrates, which he read 
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to the ct)urt, that this practice was by no 
means general, nor was it so deeply, rooted 
in the prejudices of the people as not to 
be eradicated provided the proper means 
were adopted. Taking the population, 
wliicli w'as much below the fact, under our 
govenmieiii in India at flfty millions of 
.souls, and the annual deaths at otic in 
thirty-three, the number of men who died 
itnnually leaving w'idows could not be 
taken at much less than 250, (XX) : yet out 
of this immense number it no where ap- 
peared that the number of sutttjos in any 
year exceeded six hundred. The learned 
gentleman was proceeding, when 

Mr. /i. .Jackson rose to order. It was 
not, he assured the hon. and le-arned gen- 
tleman, from any wish to restrict him in 
the course of his remarks that he now 
addrcsseil the court, hut on a subject of 
such grave and serious importance it w.as 
absolutely necessary that they should have 
the fullest lime for its iliscussion. After 
the great and valuable body of evidence 
which the learned gentleman had collected 
on this subject, and as it was likely that he 
still might have many other documents to 
submit to the Court, he tlioiight that the 
fullest time should be allow'ed him to con- 
clude his remarks ; he therefore suggested 
that the discussion should be adjourned to 
a future day. This w'as a question to 
which the attention of Parliament would 
in a short time be called ; and before any 
parliiiincntary investigation, it might be 
important to have the opinion of that 
court upon the subject. Another reason fur 
wishing to postpone the further discussion 
of the question was, that there had been 
four volumes of papers submitted to the 
court on the subject, and he w'ould venture 
to say that not one jwoprietor in a hun- 
dred had yet been able to make* himself 
acquainted with even a small portion of 
their contents. 

Colonel Suinhopc suggested that it might 
be belter to allow' ]\Ir. I’oynder to jiro- 
ceed ; that it was ))robablc he might be 
able to conclude in a quarter of an hour. 

The Chairman said he believed the gal- 
lant colonel would find himself much 
mistaken in such a calculation ; and 
added, that it might be as well to 
adjourn the court till to-morrow’, or to 
adjourn this discussion fur the present, 
and go on with the other matters which 
stood l>eforc the court. 

Mr. li. Jackson said that there was^'n 
vote of thanks to Mr. Bosnnqnet, and that 
he, for one, could not consent to its dis- 
cussion in so thin a court. Th.nt hon. 
gentleman deserved that the subject should 
be introduced in as full a court a.s j}o.ssil>le. 

After a few observations fnim (’ol. 
Stanhope, and one or two other pro- 
prietors, it W’as at length agreed that the 
court should be adjourned to \Vetlne.sday 
next, that the discussion of this question 

shpuld 
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should be resumed the Tirst thing on that 
cl^y, a»d tliat the other motions which 
stoodi should ibllow in the order in which 
they wive placed on the fiaper. 

Tile court Uien acyourned aft 6 oVlock, 
to Wednesday next. 


EnshTndia House, March SP. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-1 ndia Stock was this day 
held, by adjournment, at the Company's 
House in Leaden hall -street. 

ATTENDANCE OF DIRECTOUS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read:— 

. Dr. Gilchrist rose and inquired why a 
notice of motion, relative to the attendance 
of Directors, which he had given at a 
ibrraer court, bad not been read now. 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. llobinson). 
— Decause the motions of which notice 
has been taken in tlie minutes, arc either 
disposed of, or in part discussed. Tiiat Is 
not the c&se with the motion of the lion, 
proprietor, which will come on in due 
course.** 

Dr. GUchrist,^*^ That motion contains 
a point which 1 would willingly relin- 
quish, and 1 understood that you would 
allow it to be left out. I allude not to 
tliat part of tbc motion which relates to 
attendance, but to that portion of it which 
s|Joke of the bodily iK'alth and mental 
energies of the directors. When 1 men* 
tioned them, there was something like a 
laugh in the court, and 1 could take a 
lesson from the circumstance ; therefore 
1 wish that part of the motion to be left 
out.’* 

The Chainnan,^** I did not understand 
tliat there was any acquiescence on the 
part of the court to authorize the omis- 
siun alluded to.** 

BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

Tlie Chairman , — “ 1 have to acquaint 
the court that it is met by adjouriiinciit 
since the 21st lost. The motion which 
the proprietors are assembled to consider 
shall he now read, and the discussion 
may then be resumed.** 

The motion was then read as follow's ; — 

** That this Court, taking into consideration the 
continuance of human sacrifices in India, is of 
opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies 
involving the destruction of life, It Is the duty of a 
paternal government to Interpose for their pre- 
vention; and therefore rectmtmends to the hon. 
Court of Directors to tranunit such instructions 
fto India as that Court may deem most expedient 
for acconq>lishiDg this object, consistent with all 
practicable attention to the feel mgs of the na- 
tives.” 

Mr. Po^idcr said he should begin bis 
address by expressing, in tbe first places 
his sincere acknowledgment to the court, 
for the patient attention which had been 
extetVdpd tQ him on Uie last occasion ; and 


ill the second, for their kind ronsideration, 
in conjunction with that bf the learned 
proprietor (Mr. 11. Jackson), iii acceding 
to tliat learned; getitlenian’s mbtlbn for an 
adjotirnmcnt. He had now' arrived at the 
commencement of the scconi/ of the heads 
which he had laid down in the former part 
of his speech. But, perhaps, before he 
proceeded to discuss it, be W'uuld be al- 
lowed briefly to recapitubitc the points to 
which he had, on the first day, called the 
attention of the court. He would confine 
himself to a simple rccapitiih'ition of those 
points; and would not detain the court hy 
advancing arguments on the ground which 
he had already gone over. His first pro- 
jiosition, it would be recollected, w’as, 
that enough bad not been done by the go- 
vernment, abroad or at home, on the sub- 
ject of this revolting practice ; tbc second, 
that more might now be done with iierfect 
ease and complete safety to tlie British 
empire in India. In arguing that enough 
liad not yet been done, it was necessary 
for him in the first instance to sliew what 
luid really been done ; and, with that view, 
he hail adverted to tlie prohibitory regula- 
tion, w hich grew out of the letter of the 
Marquess Wellesley and his council, ad- 
dressed to the court of Nizaniut Adawlut, 
on the .')th of February IRO.’i. In tliat 
letter it was stated, “ that it is one of the 
fundamental maxims of the Hritish go- 
vernment to consult the religious opinions, 
customs, and prejudices of the natives, in 
all cases in which it has lu^en practicable, 
consistently with the principles of morality, 
reason, and humanity.** On the .5tll of 
June 1805, the court of Nizamut Adaw- 
lut answered that letter. In that answer, 
they omitted all reference ** to the prin- 
ciple's of morality, reason, and humanity,** 
consistently alone with which the Marquess 
Wellesley and his council had declared, 
that the the religious opinions, customs, 
and prejudices** of the natives should be 
consulted. They observed, “ that it would 
be impracticable at tlie present time, con- 
sistently with llic principle invariably ob- 
served by the British government, of mani - 
festiiig every possible indulgence to tbe 
religious opinions and prejudices of the 
natives, to abolish the custom in ques- 
tion but tbc court of Nizamut Adawlut 
nevertlielcss- recommended the adoption 
of certain prohibitory or restrictive regu- 
lations. The Marquess Wellesley did not, 
however, ado])t those regulations, on the 
authority of the Nizamut Adawlut. Dicrc 
was, then, not only this negative evidence 
that he did not like to sanction them ; but, 
perhaps, he spoke in the presence of some 
who knew that official reasons existed for 
^not adopting them. Those regulations 
were not acted on hy the Marquess Corir- 
wallis, when he anived in India' in 1805> 
nor by Sir George Barlow who succeeded 
liiin. But Lord Minto did adopt tlicm 
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on the 5th of December 181 3| seven years 
and a half after they had been proposed to 
the government ofliie Marquess Wellesley. 
They were adopted at a time not only 
when the Marquess Wellesley was out of 
power, but when his colleogiies in council 
were out of power also On the Hd of 
S(‘ptcmber 1812, the court of Niaaniut 
Adawlut forwarded to tiie Governor- 
general in council a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Wauchopc, tlie magistrate of llundlo- 
cund, ** requesting instructions for his 
guidance with respect to the practice of 
Hindoo widows burning tlteinselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands and, 
on the 5th of December 1812, Lord 
Minto, die tJien governor-general in 
councili caused that coininunicatioii to be 
answered by directing that the regulations 
proposed on this subject by the court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, in June 1805, should 
he adopted, ** as they appeared to his 
Lordship in council well adapted to the 
pur})ose they were intended f<»r.’* Those 
regulations were thus sanctioned seven 
years and a half after they had been pro- 
posed. In consequence of reference made 
to the pundits, or interpreters of (lie IJin. 
doo law, at different times, in order to 
ascertain how far the practice of suttee W'as 
founded on tlie religion of the natives, 
much imputtantiiiformatiou was obtained. 
It was demanded whether a widow was 
enjoined by tlie Shastcr to burn, or was 
merely allowed to do so? The answer 
was, tliat cveiy widow was permitted to 
burn, except in certain specified cases. It 
therefore appeared that this was not an 
imperative duty, but a permissive rite; 
and in order to |>rove that the government 
so distinctly iiiiderstood it, he had referred 
to the proceedings of tJie Nizamut Adaw- 
lut in 1818 (vol. v. page 107 of the Par- 
liamentary papers), Uj the regulation for 
maintaining the strict observance pre- 
scribed by tlie Siiaster in the Inirning of 
Hindoo widows (vol. i. page 12(>), where 
it was stated, that the widow is pcnniV/fW, 
tliough not nijiiined, to burn on the funeral 
pile ;** and farther, “ that the suicide in 
these cases is not indeed a religious act, 
nor has it the saiUioii of Menu, and other 
ancient legislators revered by the Ilin- 
<loos ; on tlie contrary, Menu declares 
that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, 
tliough she have no child, if, after the 
<iecc3se of her lord, she devote herself to 
))ious austerity;*’ and he had likewise 
quoted the w'ords of the Marquess of Hus- 
tings, ill his letter of die 19tli of October. 
1^17 (yol i. page 147)i approving of tlie 
course recommended tJio vice-president 
in council, with respect to the manner In 
^’hich the influence and authority of the 
tnngistrates should be exerted to prevent 
suttees, where his lordship said, “ he 
trusts that the rules and regulations will 
have a very beneficial effect in checking 
‘^mtiejourn. Vox.. XXII I. No. 187. 
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tlie frequency of the instance of ^luntary 
suttee amongst Hindoo women, by lessen- 
ing the sense of obligation under which 
there is reason to believe many are induced 
to make this sacrifice of their lives, and 
showing that the practice is far from being 
inculcated as such by tlie most approved 
aiitliorities of the Hindoo law\** There 
were a multitude of proofs of the same 
description, scattered throughout those 
papers, to which, Iiowevcr, he would 
not refer. Sir W. Jones and other , great 
authorities had stated, ** that the pundits 
were generally corrupt interpreters of 
their own corrupt laws ; hut that still they 
iiod never dared to assert that this practice 
was essentially an integral part of the 
Hindoo religion.” He (Mr. Poyiider) 
had next, and as he Ihonght successfully 
argued, that the prohihitory regulations 
framed in 1805, and carried into etlect in 
1812, were nei'er meant to he final, hut 
were of a temporary nature. He had 
proved, first, fliat they could not lie final, 
in the nature of things, because they must 
vary with circumstances, if the government 
wished to put an end to this abuse ; ami 
secondly, that tlie execution of them ,was 
placed in the hands of native officers, who 
wished rather to keep up the practice than 
to check it, because (hey were exceedingly 
venal, as he had shewn, 'fhe letter of the 
court of Nizamut Adawlut, addressed to 
the J\lar(|uess Wellesley on the .5th of 
June 1805, in which those regiil.'itionS' 
•were recommended — the piocecdings of 
the Nizamut Adawlut, ou the 25lh of 
June 1817 — the letter from the Nizamut 
Adawlut ill Jidy 1817, recommending an 
additional prohibition, confining the suttee 
to the w’ife legally married and faitlifiil 
to her hiishand these and many other 
documents proved that it never w.ns in- 
tended that the regulations of 1812 should 
be final In support of his whole line of 
argument, he had quoted the authority of 
many of the ablest servants of the Com- 
pany, whose opinions were to be found in 
the printed papers; and he ultimately 
drew the attention of the court to informa- 
tion which he had derived from private 
sources. He admitted at the time, tlmt 
those statements were not of the same 
importance, because they did not bear an 
ofKcial cbaractcr, as the statements con- 
tained in the parliamentary papeis that 
had been submitted to the Company ; 
still, luiwever, they were entitled to grejit 
attention, because those from whom they 
w'erc derived had filled high situations in 
India. It was very true that they w’ere 
addressing individuals privately, and ho, 
closed his observations by making that 
admission ; but be must be allowed to 
say, that there was not one of their testi- 
monies which he had not in court, under 
thoir own hands. The writers were ftien 
of high character and unimpeachable in. 

4 X tegrity: 
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tegrily : some of them were military ser« 
vants^sonic of them were magistrates ; 
and they were all men of the most scru- 
pulous veracity. In short, knowing tliem 
to have been on the spot, and well ac- 
quainted with the facts to which they re- 
ferred, he could not, he thought, have 
established his argument on better evi- 
dence, after the parliamentary documents, 
than their testimony adorded. lie here 
might be permitted to mention, that those 
gentlemen whose communications he had 
quoted were every one of them at present 
in this country. He had not quoted one 
who was not lierc to hack his own opi- 
nions; but, on the other ha mi, as severxd 
of them, indeed the majority of them, 
meant to return to India, it would be 
seen that there were good reasons for not 
disclosing their names. He had called 
the JitteiUion of the court to the annual 
returns of the number of suttees for nine 
years, from li’.l.G to 18SJ3 ; and ho had 
shewn, that there was not a year during 
that period in which he might not s.ny, 
that multitudes of human heiiigs had been 
sacrificed. During those nine years, no 
less than 5,4^5 suttees had taken place in 
Bengal ; and, with respect to a large pro- 
portion of them (^,314, as w’c understood) 
not a single remark of the magistrate oc- 
curred in the returns. With respect to 
all those cases (he meant not to say whe- 
ther they were legal or illegal) no obser- 
vation on the part of the magistrate a])- 
peured. It was with 

f( \ countenance more 

In sorrow than in an^'ci ” 

tliat he mentioned this fact. He had also, 
in the course of his argument, sh<?wed 
that tliC fines imposed during the wliole of 
these nine years, the fines imposed on the 
natives where any irregularity was dis- 
covered, were ir.crely nominal. They 
were punished by a fine of a few rupees, 
or a few strokes of a eanc ; and the secu- 
rities oflered by ihtm were uniformly 
worthless. He had shewn that the wliole 
of these returns were full of cases display- 
ing the most horrid cruelty and the most 
decided illegality; and he called on the 
court to interfere to prevent the shedding 
of so much blood. There w as one passage 
in Scripture which was here peculiarly 
applicable. When the Lord demanded 
of Cain where his brother Abel w'as, and 
said, “ Thy brother's blood cryeth unto 
me from the ground,” gentlemen w’ould 
recollect that Cain answered by another 
question — “ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
And most sorry should he be to hear such 
an answer as that from those wlio had the 
power of checking the monstrous evil. 
He should now proceed with the second 
head of his address, namely, that much 
more may be done, with perfect safety to 
the British empire in India, for the abo- 
lition of this barbarous practice. To 


prove this, the hou. proprietor quoted, at 
gre.'it length, the opinion of the court of 
ijiznmut Adawliil at dilVerent periods. 
And here lie wished to call the attention of 
tlie court to the fact, that this barbarous 
rife was chieily confined to one portion of 
our cmjiire. This odious prai'ticc jire- 
vailed principally in Bengal, directly un- 
der the eye of the government. Mr, Kwart 
stated, that in 1816-17 no less than 
suttees took place in Bengal, while in the 
same period only G(X) occurred ihrougliout 
the whole of the rest of their doiniuions. 
Mr. Oakley stated, as a reason for this, 
“ that it was notorious that the natives of 
Calcutta exceeded all olliersin profligacy 
and he also observed, that tliis was not a 
religious act,” but w'as insisted on from 
dillereut motives. IMr. Wall, the iiuigis- 
trateof the Twcnly-foiir Pergiinnalis, staled 
that, as com])ared with the suttees in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, not one 
in thirty took place tliroughoul the whole 
remaining extent of their empire.” Wliere 
the Hiniioo religion existed in its purity, 
other powers had been able to prevent the 
practice, and why could not the Knglish ? 
'llie IMaliometans and the Dutch had abo- 
lished it in their possessions, and why 
should not they ? Ahubeker hail been 
actually called upon to “ put an end to 
this scourge.” The lion, proprietor then 
quoted a variety of authorities to prove 
that the Hindoo creed was opposed to this 
practice, which was not allied to the in- 
U'grity of the Hindoo religion. He far- 
ther citeil authorities to shew “ that the 
practice was prevalent amongst the lowest 
of the people, while satisfactory evidence 
could be adduced to shew that the higher 
ranks w^ere not attached to it.” Now he 
was aware it had been said, and might he 
nsKcrtcd in the course of this debate, tlinl. 
our interference would be a clear viu1ati(<ii 
of the prejudices of the natives ; and that, 
having tolerated them so long, it was now 
too late to meddle with them. But lie 
would shew that there w'as no force in this 
argument, inasmuch as they had invaded 
the prejudices of the natives (and preju- 
dices of no ordinary nature} over and 
over again. Did gentlemen recollect the 
change which way introduced thirty-live 
years since, with resjiect to the lar.ded 
proprietors? Had they not interfered 
w'ith many of their military and civil insti- 
tutions? Had they not made a cotiiplete 
reform in the revenue and judicial system ? 
And in doing so, had they not encountered 
and overcome the most violent prejudices 
and inveterate habits of the natives ? Yet 
these acts had not caused any convulsion. 
These, it was (rue, were not religious 
cases, but Sir W. Jones adverted to some 
that were purely so ; to the immense num- 
ber of 10 or 1.7,000 of Hindoos who had 
been converted to Mahometanism ; to the 
whole nation of the Seikhs, who had ab- 
jured 
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jured ihcir religion, and adopted the wor- 
ship of one gO(], omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent. These changes were all 
cftl'ctcd without producing any of tJiosc ill 
effects which some gentlemen appreliended 
from our interference with this practice. 
Hut they luid gone a great deal farther. 
Every one must know that the Drahinins 
were esteemed sacred throughout India. 
The Hindoo laws absolutely forbade the 
execution ofa Hrahniin ; they forbade the 
magistrate even to imagine evil of him — it 
was one of the deadly sins ; the tribe was 
all but deified. Yet did tlie British go- 
vernment respect them more than any 
other class of tlie people, when they coiii- 
initted crimes? Assuredly not. It was 
clearly evident that it woidd not do to 
oxemj)t them from the visitation of the 
law, wlieii they vrere guilty of ollbnces that 
(leserved punishment. 'I’he British laws 
could not be allowed to stand still, while 
tlie luvit interests of the jieojile at large 
snlfered. Did the British government, 
W'lion lliey placed t!ie ib'ahmins in the 
stime situation as the other classes of na- 
tives, and made them aineiiablc to the 
laws, did they, on that occasion, call for 
an examination of the Sliasters, or demand 
their interpretation by the pumiits ? They 
did not; but those who w'ore accused w'ere 
tried like coimnon delinquents, and when 
found guilty, they snifeied by llie bands 
of the common bangniaii. — [Jlear !) 
This was the greatest outrage that could 
be committed upon their religious preju- 
dices ; and did they coni])lain of it ? Did 
they rise Ibr the purpose of resenting it ? 
No; on the contrary, they allbrded every 
facility for bringing the accused to Justice, 
and expressed tlie adniiraliuii of the eqii.i- 
lily of our laws. The exeeution of Nund- 
coiiiur, fifty years ago, afforded u striking 
illustration of tin's fact. He was a Bndi- 
mill of great iiifliienee and power, and yet 
he snlfered death. At ih.at period the 
Britisii teniiury in jiulia was of small 
extent, and was .'^urrouiuled by eiieiiiies ; 
it was, iberefure, of the utmost importance 
tiiat we should conciliate our new subjects, 
if ever there were dilllciilty in talcing tlu; 
bold step which the British government 
then took, it w'as at that precise period. 
But no mischief followed from it: no re- 
sistance was offered on the part of the 
people; who, aflcr witnessing Nundco- 
inar’s execution, returned peaceably to 
their several homes. The question, as 
bad been well observed, w’as not, therefore, 
whether they should for the first time in- 
fringe popular prejudices ; but wlielher, 
having cuinmeiiced this course, they should 
proceed forward, and liberate the count ly 
from a practice which filled it with iittio- 
cent blood. 'Jo shew that they might 
proceed willi safely, the hon, proprietor 
referred to the sacrifice of children by their 
mothers to (lie Ganges, at the uiiiiual fes- 


tival held at Giingoo Saugor, which liad 
been put an end to by a regulation of the 
Marquess Wellesley, declaring that such 
acts should henceforward be viewt-’d as 
minder ; and a proclamation to that eflect 
was made every half-year. 'I'he pruliibi- 
tioii W'as enforced by public authority. So 
far from this interference exciting discoii- 
lent, it was received with a contrary feel- 
ing. 'I'hc hon. proprietor, fmther to 
strengthen his argmiient, adverted to tlie 
custom which had long prevailed amongst 
the Jahrejalts of Guzerat, of nmrderiug 
their infant daughters ; and, Jiorrible as 
was (he fact, the mothers assisted in the 
destruction of tluir off.pring. 'Jlie hu- 
mane and persevering exertions of Col. 
Walker, the resident at Baiodu, had, how- 
ever, been most successfully employed in 
cliecking this monstrous jiracfice, which 
had been sanctioned as praiseworthy for 
many ceiitmics. It was stated, that this 
gentleman, in his progress throngli the 
counirv, two years after he had ellected 
this reform, had an opportunity of see- 
ing some of the childri'ii whom he had 
preserved, and of witnessing the triumpli 
of nature over superstition. The women 
gloiied ill tiieir situation as mothers; 
they ealletl upon him as (heir guardian ; 
ami they invoked their gods to bless him 
and his children for so they emphati- 
cally denominated the infants whom he 
had been the means of preserving. After 
stating this, it was most painful to look at 
the iiitli voliiine of those }«arliamentary 
jiapers. It. was there on record that, 
notwithstanding all that had been done by 
Col. A\'alker’s meritorious exertions, the 
])raclice of infanticide had again revived, 
ill consequence «yf the apathy and indiile- 
rence of that gentleman’s successors. Ho 
might he told, that practices of this des- 
cription must of necessity go on. 'This, 
however, he must strenuously deny : if 
liosilive laws were to he enacted, and put 
ill force on this, as they had been on otlier 
subjects of less moral importance, such 
practices might and would he prevented. 
Let not gentlemen content themselves 
with the exertions of individuals : it was 
not by the ellbrts of such excellent men as 
Col. Walker, succeeded as they might be 
by individuals who would not perform 
their iluty, that the destruction of such 
practices could be accomplished. It was 
only by a general law for India, that a ge- 
neral reform could be expected. Let them 
not lay tlie Haltering miction to their 
souls,” that xiurtiul elforts would remove 
tlie evil. Such efibrts— - 

" — Will but skin and film the ulcerous 

place ; 

While rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen." 

'Hie lion, iiroprietor then proceeded to 
state many instances in wiiicli the preju- 
dices of llie natives hud been opposed 
4 X without 
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without proilucing any evil cflcct; and 
he quoted a Iiigh official authority, who 
had said, I hesitate not to affirm, that 
there was far greater difficulty and danger 
in reforming tlie revenue and judicial sys- 
tem, tlian would be found in an interference 
with a practice of tliis description, which 
was not comniandcd by their religion.** 
The sepoys fiad not stipulated to give their 
services beyond sea ; but in the last Bur- 
mese war they were commanded to pro- 
ceed by sea, and, whatever might he their 
religions scruples or ])rejudices, they 
obeyed that command. He was perfectly 
convinced in his own mind, that if tlie 
CoTiipany in tlie same way onlered the 
abolition of this hideous practice, it would 
be speedily put an end to. He would 
ask, after the slafemenis he had made, 
what was to prevent their effectual inter- 
ference? They had already infringed, 
witliout any dangerous consefjuence hav- 
ing ensued, some of the most sacred pre- 
jiuiices of the natives ; and when this was 
iubnitted to be the fact, were they to sup- 
pose that they would rise against tluir 
governors, when they shewed that their 
interference was moie pure and disinte- 
rested than it had been on almost any other 
occasion? Such a course of reasoning 
could not be sustained for a moment. 
Their duty, then, was plain and obvious ; 
the statements contained in the parlia- 
mentary papers encouraged tluin to pro- 
ceed ; and, in bis opinion, tiiey ought no 
longer to remain in a state of supine ajmthy. 
It had been well said, ** fl.at Crreat Britain 
bad arrived at the highest pinnacle of 
jKiwer and greatiu'Ss. Siie sat on her 
throne as the queen of the world, extend- 
ing her sway to fur distant portions of the 
earth; but, wlille diffusing fVora her capa- 
cious horn nothing but beiiefits to othe^^>, 
while she is herself enriched by commerce 
and nurtured by industry, let her never 
forget that she is entrusted with power and 
prosperity, for the purpose of blessing and 
protecting — whom ? — her own subjects.’* 
Sir \V. Junes, at a later period, Itad said : 
*< Providence has thrown India into the 
anns of Great Britain, for her protection 
apd wylfara.** If this were so, and that it 
was correct he entirely believed, liow 
could they better prove that they studied 
the protection and welfare of that country 
than l)y putting a stop to this odious prac- 
tice ? It was not difficult to prove tliat the 
natives of India themselves were beginning 
tb open their eyes to the abominations of 
tlicir religious system. He had rend with 
attention tlie treatise which Rain Mohun 
•Kpy (himself educated a Brahmin) had 

f iven to the British public on this subject, 
le stated, 

** That the suttee was utterly at variance with 
tils' xdlgkM. ' LRIng'constiifitly ainougst the na- 
tives, he hod an opportunity of seeing how the 

J ractice was enrouragtHl by the Uralonlns, who 
urceeded too weUi m defiance of law and of 
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common sense. The obstinate adherence to this 
practice, which was founded on the violation of 
every humane and social feeling, was deeply to be 
regret teds In its continuance ho saw the denada^ 
tion of a race, who were capable of lietter things. 
Tliese monstrous rites and ceremonies were en- 
couTsged by the Brahmins, to enable them to 
indulge in temporal comforts; and In furtherance 
of the same purpose, they kept from t!»e people a 
correct knowledge of thcsacretl writings.”^ 

This cundiict (observLMi Mr. Poyiider) was 
very much like that of their friends tin* 
Ilumisli priests nearer home. In vol. iv. 
page 11, of the parliamentary papers, Mr. 
Harington stated his opinion to be, that 
the practice might be put down without 
danger, because it was not an universal, 
but a partial one. He said : 

** V.’^ere this practice universal, or prevalent to 
a great extent amongst all classes of Hindoob. in 
every part of our territories, there might be some 
ground fur apprehending th:it a sudden interdic- 
tion of it would produce an alarming degret? of 
discontent, .*ind possibly of contbineu resistnnce. 
But we know Ills fact to lie, that the practice pre- 
vails chiefly In Bengal, being founded principally 
on anthoriiies that have alocal estimation in that 
province. The ofticialjjreports furtlicr shew, that, 
it has hut a partial prevalence even in Bengal, 
few or n(V suttees having occurred for several 
years in some districts, particularly in the Moor- 
she(ial)afl division. The aggregate number also, 
in tile whole of the proviiiccs under this presi- 
dency, large as it justly appears on the se]iarnte 
valuiation of individual ntonan life, is but small, 
when we compare it with the total number of 
llhuloo females who annually become widows in 
tike provinces, or with the number who survive 
tlieir hvisbands from year to year, in o))nositluii to 
the more limited usage of self-devotion.'' 

Mr. Harington then observed, ** that 
a (llfTercnce of opinion existed amongst 
the Hindoos themselves, on the law- 
fulness and merit of the sacrifice :** and he 
next ivent on to argue tliat 

•* As the experience of more than half a century 
had proved, to the conviction of every Hindoo 
and Muusuljnan, our complete toleration of their 
respective religions, it was impossible that a legis- 
lative enactment to prevent assistance being here- 
after given in the suttee immolation, with a view 
to preserve the livi's of a numljer of inisera’ulc 
women from suicide, and to nut a stop to the 
horrible abuses and cruelties wtiich, unsanctioned 
by the Hindoo laws, had frequently atteiideil uii 
Involuntary perpetration of this sacrifice, could 
be imputed to ai»y other motive than what would 
really govern sucli an enactment ; and which, 
therefore, might be fairly and fully declared, 
without danger of its being misconstrued into any 
thing like a general design to put down, by autho- 
rity, tile religious system with which the inhiuuan 
practice referred to is imiverlectly connected.'’ 

Ill vol. ii, page ItX), Mr. Dacrc, crimi- 
nal judge of the centre division at Cbit- 
toor, stated, that he is satisfied, that 
the best informed and iiio.t respectable 
part of the natives would themselves Imve 
often prevented this ceremony if they had 
hal tile power;** and in page 101, Mr. 
Higginson, the criminal judge in the 
aillah of Trichinopoly, expressed himself 
in these terms 

•* If I were retiulred to give my opinion as to 
'the best means of putting a stop to this practice in 
future, I sliould say, that the collector and. magis- 
trate ought to be author ixcsl to Issue a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting altogether a (mstoin so Darbarous 
and unnatural; arid which, though. preniUtt^, 
(U)esnot by any means appear to bo insisted upon 
by the Shi^strumt. 1 would authorize themagis- 
trate to dedare, by the proclainatiuil, any fierson 
or iicrsons assisllug in tne .sclf-ioiiTmlal.ion of a 
widow, liable to lie brought to trig! A| accessary 
in homicide; and would issue* strict drders to ail 
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heads of villages and officers of polrco to put an 
ifiiincdiatc sto)> to any attempt at preparation for 
an anugaminum. In the present tunes, the good 
sense and humane feeling of ' the Urahinips* as well 
as of the greater proportion of the Hindoo inhabi- 
tants* would point out to them the benevolent 
motive of government In prohibiting a practice, 
which has originated in ignorance and infatuation, 
and which must lie reil(H't(^l u|)on witli abhorrence 
by every mind capable of distinguishing gmKlfiuiu 
evil.” 

Amongst otlicr cases recorded in these 
papers, tliere was one in wliicli a dying 
native besought liis wife not to sacrifice 
herself, hut to live for the sake of her chil- 
dren. This request she obeyed ; and no 
disrepute was attached to her in conse* 
(|iiencu of this proceeding. That many 
of the natives themselves viewed this prac- 
tice witli disgust, was manifest from a 
petition which had been some years since 
])resented to the then Governor-general. 
They there said, 

** Your petitioners arc fully aware that persons 
<*ilK)ut to lx* sacrificed were fre(|ucntly bound down 
with ropes; and Unit Boine, after Hying from the 
pile, were forcibly brought bsu k by tlioir rela- 
tions; all which, your petitioners det:lare are 
murders, being entirely contrary to tlie doctrine 
of the Stiasters; and your petitioners hiok forward 
with a lively hope, to such further measures for 
the prevention of su«h a system, as they have 
reason to expect from the kfiowii wisdom, fimi- 
nm, and Immanity wliich have ever distinguished 
your lordship’s government.” 

It need not be a matter of great surprise 
that the enlightened natives had gone to so 
great a leitgth, when they all must he 
aware that the iioinaiis, lieatheti.s and 
idohitors as they were, had abolished 
hninan sacrifices in Great Ilritaiii, two 
centuries before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this country. They had such 
a mortal aversion to the Druids and their 
barbarous rites, that, contrary to the policy 
wliich they usually observe<l in their con- 
quests, they put {lown their religion by 
the strong hand of power. They would 
not suffer huninn sacrifices to be conti- 
nued. 'Tliose siK'i ifiees existed in our own 
country, until the time of Taulinus Sueto- 
nius, who overthrew the superslitioiis doc- 
trines of the Druids, long anterior to the 
introduction of Cliristianity. If the mere 
heatlien, acting from natural impulse, 
listening .simply to the 
*' Homo sum huiuonum nil a wc alieiium puto,” 
put an end to this detestable system, could 
they, as Knglishiuen and as Christians, 
having brighter views and purer feelings, 
refuse their assistance in removing tin's 
most cruel and destructive superstition ? — 
{UearJ) He had a right to advert to 
other socrii'iciis, besides the immolation of 
Hindoo widows; to the destruction of 
children, who at certain periods were left 
by their unnatural parents to perish in the 
waters; to drown or to become the prey 
of sharks, and to tlie putting to death of 
sick men on the banks of the Ganges. A 
captain in the Coinpany’s service stated, 
tliat he had seen from his windows, on one 
Occasion, twcnfy*onQ persons thus des- 
troyed in the (ranges, aud eleven on atio- 
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ther. One of those individuals endea- 
voured to escape to tiiC' police station, but 
was immediately pursued by the Brah- 
mins. Gracious IJeaven ! was there no 
one tu protect those unfortunate persons ? 
Was there no arm to rescue those victims 
from such a horril)le fate ? Again, ivai* 
it not proper that ho should alTudo to the 
practice of burying widows alive ? There 
were not a few eases lueutioiied in these 
papers where the widow was buried alive, 
holding in her arms tlm putrid body of her 
deceased hiishaud. But all these horrors 
sunk into iiisignifinurrc hefoiv the curse 
of Juggernaut ; '!.e characteristics of 

which, to use the words of an eye-witness, 
M ere “ obscenity and blood.” Of the first 
point he slioiihl s.iy noth! tig more, be- 
cause lltc details we*rc improper for the 
public ear, and did not hear upon his 
argument, which relatetl to the shedding 
of huriiaii blood. 'J'o tliat subject the 
extracts which he was about to read 
directly referretl. The eeretuonies attend- 
ing this branch of Hindoo superstition 
were thus described : — 

** Junp. IH. Ittnff. 

** The throTic of the ulol was placed In astupen- 
tlous oar or lower, about sixty feet in heiaht, rest- 
ing on wheels, whicli ind(‘nteil the f^roiinrl deeply, 
as they turned slowly under the poiuierous ma- 
chine. Attached U) it were six cables of the si/.e 
and length of .*1 ship’s cable, by which the peoiik* 
drew it along, 'rhousands ol men, women and 
children pulled hy ea«*h cable; infants were made 
tu exert tlieir strength in this office; for it is ac- 
counted a merit of righteousness to move the fJod. 

I poll the? tower were the priests and siitellitesof 
llic Idol, surrounding his throne. There were 
aixmtone hundred and twei;iy persons on tlie car 
altogether. The idol is .a block of wood, having a 
fri|',ntful visage, painted black, with a distended 
mouth <if a bloixly colour, liis arms are of gold, 
and he is dressed m gorgeous nuparel. The other 
two idols are of a wlute and yellow colour. Five 
elephants preceiled the threx* lowers, bearing tower- 
ing Hags, dressed in crinison cupuvisons, and hav- 
ing bells annexed to them.” 

Capt. Hftxf.ld ruse to order. Hu 
begged to ask^ whether the matter wliich 
the lion, proprietor was now stating had 
any reference to the burning of Hindoo 
w idows 

Mr. Voyndcr said, if the gallant officer 
w’oiild read tlie motion wliieli was now 
before tlie court, he would And that it 
referred “ to all rites or ceremonies in- 
volving the destruction of life in India,** 
and not to the burning of widows alone. 
[The hon. proprietor then proceeded to 
read the details relative to the saeriAces at 
Juggernaut.] 

*' After the tower had proccedctl some way, a 
pilgrim announced that he was ready t<i off’er nim- 
suli A sacrifice to the idol, lie laid himself down 
tin the road lieforo the tower, as it was moving 
along, lying on Ms face, with his arms stretched 
forwards. The ' multitude pressed round him, 
leaving the space clear, and he was immetiiately 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of joy was raised to the God. He is said to 
amile when a libation of the blood is made. The 
people threw cowries, or small money, on the body 
of tne victim, in approbation of tlic deed. He 
was left to view a considerable time, ami was then 
carried by tli© Hurries to the Guleotha, whore 1 
navo just been viewing his remains. 

» Jwim Sfh laiJfi. 

** The horrid solemnities still continue. Yes- 
terday, 
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terday* a woman devoted herself to the Idol. She 
laid herself down on the n>atW in an oblique direc- 
tion I so tliat the wltbel did not kill her instanta* 
iieously> as is generally the case; but she died in 
a few hours. This moining, as I passed the place 
of skulls* nothing remained of her but her bones.” 

Jane 21, KMJd. 

** The idolatrous processions continue for some 
days longer ; but my spirits are so exhausted by 
the constant view of these enormities, that 1 must 
hasten away. 1 beheld another distressing scene 
this morning— a poor woman lying dead, or nearly 
dead, and her two children by her, looking at the 
dogs and vultures which were near. The people 
passed by without noticing the children. 1 asked 
them where was their home ? They said, * they 
had no home but where their mother was ;* O* 
there is no pity at Juggernaut— no mercy, no ten- 
derness of heart in kluiochs.” 

** Jufn^o.rnanC.i Ttmiplct near Wiera, 
on the (inni'ifftt Ma)f 

The Tower here is drawn along like that at 
Juggernaut, by cables. The number of worshippers 
at this festival is computed to be about a huimred 
thousand. The I'ower is covered with iiidecciit 
emblems, which are freshly paiiiled for the occa- 
sion, and were the objects of sensual gaze by both 
sexes. One of the victims of this ye::r was a well- 
made young man, of healthy aiqwarance and 
comely aspccl. 1 le had a garhind ot flowers round 
his neck, ciiui his long hl.ick hair was dishevelled. 
He dance<l for a whilo before the idol, singing in 
an enthattinutir .f train, and then rushing siuldeiily 
to the wheels, he slieil his blouil uiulcr the tower 
of obscenity.” 

About tlie yenr 1790, no fetver lliaii 
twenty-eight Hindoos wore crnslied to 
dentil at ibis very place (Isliera), under tlio 
wliecis of Juggernaut, 'llic fact of their 
clenlhs was notorious, and was recorded in 
tlid Calcutta newspjipcrs of tlic period. One 
estimate 1 have scon, wliich was supplied 
me by a INI.V., of the tax niioti the wor- 
shippers of this bloody and obscene idol 
for the year makes it amount to 

£tiO,OOOt (or 9, 40, (.00 rupees), which, 
though oppressive in the highest degree, 
am! airecting in one festival at least L’(X),0(XJ 
persons, excites no murmur among* the 
Hindoos, who sunply inftr that the Dritisli 
a.*c convinced of the divinity of Juggernaut, 
lire ready acquiescence of the people in 
this taxation of their religion, is no mean 
proof that its bloodshed might he .stopped. 
It furlhcr appears, from clocnments before 
Parliament, that the Indian goverimicnt 
were not afraid, on one occasion, to seize 
tlic car of Juggernaut, and the idol itself, 
for the payment of a deficient tribute, 
from which, however, no ill consequences 
ensued ; and shall we be more tender of 
our tottering revenue Ilian of the lives of 
our perishing population ? A pecuniary 
Uix is also levied upon the pilgrims ri*sort- 
iiig to bathe in the sacred waters of Alla- 
habad. This is an equal interference of 
political pow'cr with a religious rite, but 
the quiet acquicsccrce in its imposition 
affords no insufficient answer to those who 
contend that religious prejudice is to be 
untouched.*' Out of the tax levied, the go« 
vcniineht defrayed the expense incurred by 
the attendants of the idol. In 1616 that 
expense amounted to 69, OCX) rupees, or 
nearly j£«,700. ITie third item of the ac- 
■ count was utulel*tlic head of “ wages to the 
seYvIants of the temple a part of wliich 


consisted x>f payments to the prostitutes 
who were kept in the interior of the tem- 
ple. Under the administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley, it was proposed to 
levy a tax on those who attended tliis abo- 
minable worship at Orissa, where the 
temple of Juggernaut was situated ; but 
that nobleman disapproved of it, and left 
it to his colleagues to make this jiractice 
a source of revenue. 'I'hc other members 
of the government considered it to be a 
legitimate source of revenue, because it 
bad long been thought fair to take money 
from the devotees at other temples. It 
was afflicting to think that such a practice 
should, as it xvcrc, be thus sanctioned and 
encouraged by the government. No so- 
phistry could justify such a proceeding. 
A practice so nefarious ought not to have 
been made a source of profit. Well had 
it licen said, that “ whatever is morally 
v\ rung, can nil he ijolitically right niid 
it had been most justly observed liy an 
eminent author (Mr Hiirke), that “ what- 
ever disunited man from God, had an in- 
variable tendency to separate man from 
man.** — (Ilrarf) It would no doubt 
Le asserted, before this argument was con- 
cluded, that the mutiny at Vellore pre- 
sented insupcralile obstacles to our inter- 
ference. But really that case had nothing 
to do with the proposition which he was 
sup]iorting. They had the higli(?st autho- 
rity, tliat of the governor of Madras him- 
self, and of the executive lioily in their 
despatch of the 29th of May IMO?, to the 
government aliroad, as to the cause of that 
disturbance. It appeared that the dis- 
content of the sc]>oys was occasioned by 
an alteration in their dress ; and that tlie 
captive sons of the late Tippoo Sultan 
took that occasion to instigate the parties 
tlsus dissatisfied, to rehellion. Now, if 
this circumstance were quoted as a proof 
that it woidd bo dangerous for the Ilritish 
government to interfere in putting an end 
to Imi barons and bloody rites, he would ask, 
how did that case apjily to the subject ? If 
they interfered offensively with the dress of 
men who had arms in their hands, they 
might certainly expect that some resent- 
ment would be shcMvn. But was a pix)- 
cceding of that kind, where a number of 
men hud been rashly insulted, to be placed 
on the same footing witli an effort, having 
no other object but that of preserving the 
lives of Hindoo widows, and thus se- 
curing maternal protection to their or- 
phans? If the cases could not be proved 
to be analogous, ho hoped no reference 
would be made to the mutiny at Vellore. 
It was with deep regret be stated, that 
l4>rd Amherst and his council, in their 
letter of the 3d of December 1824, dis- 
couraged our active interference in putting 
an end to this system. According to the 
statements contained in thAt letter, bis 
Lordship seemed to apprclieJfid tljat, by 

.feome 
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some possibility or another, the inter- 
forcnce which was now proposed would 
be attLMided with danger, and thcrcpjre he 
condemns such an interferonce as incon- 
venient, unwise, and injudicious, (Hear /) 
lie (Mr. I’oytider) did not shrink irotn 
stating this ; on the contrary, ho placed it 
in the front of tliosc autiiurities which 
were adverse to his view of the subject, 
because he did not think it didicult to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the opinion. It 
liad been said, that the point which 'ap- 
peared to be of more itniiortnnce and de- 
licacy than any other, namely, the pro- 
bable edect of our interference on the na- 
tive army, had not been toncliod on in any 
of the opinions given by the government 
abroad. It was very true that the judges, 
magistrates, residents, collectors, and all 
the various persons whom he bad quoted, 
never did touch on such an argument ns 
the likelihood of any measure of preven- 
tion creating disuifection in the native 
army ; and they liad abstained from doing 
so, merely because such an idea never 
entered their minds. laving as they did, 
in the country, and having every oppor- 
tunity for observing the conduct of the 
army, it was wholly impossible that they 
could anticipate danger. They did not 
therefore allude, as a matter of argument, 
to that which they had never suspected ; 
which no man amongst them had con- 
ceived to be possible, much less probable. 
Neither the (Joveinors-geiieral, nor the 
Courts of Nizamut A(iawlut, who had 
examined the question in all its bearings— 
wJio had expressed their opinion that a 
time must occur for putting au end to this 
practice, though they did not state when 
—had ever even hinted at any danger of 
this nature; they never feared such an 
event. U’hey <li(l not believe it possible 
that, for the sake of prohibiting a law, 
tlie object of wliicli was to prevent their 
inolliers and sisters from burning ibeni- 
Belves, that a great and gallant army (he 
only spoke of them with the respect tliey 
merited) could be moved by any such mu- 
tinous feeling, cc]u:dly unworthy of them 
as soldiers and as men. If a contrary 
view of the case operated on I.ord Am- 
herst, and formed the groundwork of 
tile letter which he sent home in 1S21, 
tlien, acting on such apprehensions, the 
custom must he allowed to go on for all 
■time— an aholition of the practice could 
never be clfecled. But he ( Mr. I'oyuder) 
entertained no such sentiment of appre- 
hension. “ The time had been,” said Mr. 
Burke, “ when 10,000 swords would have 
leaped from their scabbards to avciige a 
threatening look directed against a royal 
female and be would ask, were they to 
Buppose that their whole army would be 
weak and wicked enough simultaneously 
to unshcatl) their swords for Uic very op- 
posite purpose ? Would tliat army array 


itself against tiie British power, (lecaiiso 
that power humanely attempted to prevent 
mothers and siste s (persons united to this 
very soldiery by the ties of blood) from 
saerificing themselves on the funeral pile? 
(Hear/) He was now coming nearer 
home, and he wished to fix the attention 
of the court to a very important fact. It 
was, he believed, no secret to the public, 
that the directors themselves were divided 
in opinion on the question of abolishing 
human sacrifices in India. He had first 
become acquainted with the fact, from tlie 
conduct of one or two protesting indi- 
viduals on this subject, ?>rr. Iliidle- 
slone one of those gentlemen, had de- 
voted much time and labour to this sub- 
ject ; and his opinion was set forth in a 
voluminous statement addressed to the 
Court of Directors, and which, lie sup- 
posed, would be laid before the pro- 
prietors if called for. He was anxious 
to procure a sight, of that paper, and he 
bad applied for it at a former court. He 
understood that, as it was not a document 
belonging to the Secret Department, and 
as nuicli bad been already priiited on ibis 
subject for the Huuse of Commons, that 
this further information would not be rc- 
firsed to the proprietors. But, on apply- 
ing to the Court of Directors, not for any 
copy of tills document, hut merely for a 
perused of it, he was told that it would be 
contrary to the established rules of the 
Company to permit him to have a sight of 
it ; but it was added, that the document 
might be moved for in any general court. 
He therefore watched with sonic anxiety 
and impatience for the ne.\t general court, 
which took place precisely one week lie- 
t’orc the day for which his motion w'as 
fixed. He then took the liberty ol* moving 
fur that pu])er ; and the reply to his pro- 
position was, that be could then only give 
notice of motion for the production of the 
paper, which should be discussed at the 
ensuing court. He stated that, if such 
xverc the case, it would be imjiossible for 
him to derive from that ilocumeut the in- 
formation be required, as bis motion stood 
for discussion on the next Wednesday. 
He mentioned this to the lion. Cliairman, 
who received the intimation with courtesy, 
and said that the ])a))er should be laid on 
the table, wdiicli was sulficient for his (Mr. 
Boynder’s) purpose. But it was added 
by another lion. Director, that though it 
might be laid on the table on the day of 
discussion, it would still remain for the 
court to decide whether It should be read 
or not. This, of coiir.se, precluded all 
hope; and he abandoned, in de.spair, any 
chance of procuring a perusal of the paper. 
On ai’riviug in the court to-day, one of 
their ofiicers informed him that the paper 
in question was preparing for Barliaipent, 
and be suggested the propriety and, ex- 
pediency of waiting until the document 
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was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. He did not mean to com- 
plain; but he regretted that, iii a case of 
great importance like the present, when a 
previous intention of asking for informa- 
tion was known, such information should, 
in effect, have been refused. He wanted 
no favour — he sought none. He cared not 
whether A. B. or C. D. made the applica- 
tion, but he did think it was desirable 
tliat the court should not be so hampered, 
so tied up hand and foot, by certain ce- 
remonies and forms, as to be precluded 
from any important information, on a very 
serious and interesting subject. He had 
looked into the by-laws, and he saw no- 
thing there in support of such a practice ; 
but he supposed that the hon. director, 
who was extremely expert, would he borne 
out by the usage of the court. They had 
all heard of the summum jus being not 
unfrequently tlie summa injuria ; or, as 
Pope had it : 

** A right, too rigid, sometimes proves a wrong ;** 

and he did think that such was the fact in 
his case. As he could nnl obtain this rlo- 
cument, gentlemen would sec that he was 
entirely precluded from saying any thing 
decisive respecting it. All he could state 
was, that in the month of June 1823, 
they had, under the hands of seventeen 
directors, written out to India on the sub- 
ject of suttees, a direction to the Go- 
vernor-general in Council “ to interfere 
as little as possible '* with this practice, for 
reasons which were detailed in the letter. 
But, in addition to that letter of 182.% 
they had, it appeared, the declaration of 
two directors, who stated their belief (not 
in any equivocal or doubtful manner) that 
this foul practice might, and ought to he, 
put down and suppressed. At any rate, 
this served to shew (and he therefore in- 
troduced it in his argument) that the di- 
rectors themselves were divided on this 
question. It might be asked of Itiin, 
why the suppression of this practice had 
not been moved for in Parliament on the 
production of the papers for w'hich the 
legislature had called.'* Now he did not 
know that he vims particularly bound to 
answer that question; but if it meant 
that the Parliament of this country was 
silent because the question was of such 
extreme difficulty and delicacy ; if it wci'e 
argued, that therefore the Company could 
not move in the business, if this were to 
be asserted, then he must say, he thought 
it waa a conclusion that no gentleman was 
justified in coming to ; because, in his 
vi4»iv of the case, they were themselves the 
beM correctors of the evils connected with 
their own empire ; and if this flagrant evil 
were ndt put down by measures devised 
hete; it would never be abolished at all. 
Butihereweiu oth^r and better reasons 
Ihe nun-interference of Parliament. 


Who, be demande^i would a|fp ip tQr4^- 
privc the Court of Proprietp^-rtp 
prive this great Company^ of thf gtace of 
performing so humane and Ijonourajiie^ an 
act— of the grace of extemllng mercy to 
tiiousands of females, who must otherwise 
perish? Who, if the Company bad acted 
wrong in sanctioning such a system, wpuld 
deprive them of. the grace of ultimately 
doing that which was right? An acknpw-* 
ledginent of error was ever considered the 
proof of a magnanimous spirit, in the 
transactions of human life ; and was that 
Company so groat, and mighty, and dis- 
tinguished, that it could not be governed 
by the common rule — that it could not 
acknowledge and reform its error witlmut 
disgrace or shame ? He should submit, 
with all that deference which he was 
bound to pay to the legislative and ju- 
dicial powers of Parliament (loving, and 
honouring, and respecting them, which, 
as an Englishman, he did), that they were 
not so competent to deal with this question 
as that court was ; and it was, he thought, 
only as that court performed its duty 
boldly and manfully, that the Legislature 
would feel inclined to come in, and aid 
their efforts with its strong and overruling 
arm. {Hear /) It might perhaps be said, 
that the time for acting was not yet com- 
pleted; he, however, contended that the 
contrary was the fact : the time hud ar- 
rived, and their duty was clear and iin* 
perative. Tliey had it solemnly recorded 
by the highest autliority, that the abolition 
was perfectly practicable, but that autho- 
rity did not think It would be prudent to 
make the experiment while hostilities were 
raging-while the din of war was sound- 
ing in their ears. The time iiad not then 
come ; but his argument was, that the 
time had now come ; and they ought not 
therefore to lose a moment. He would 
now suppose the worst probable, and the 
least possible, result that could follow our 
interference. He would suppose that, for 
some time after a proliibition of this prac- 
tice, suicide would bd privately committed. 
Was that any reason why we sliould cease 
to call for an abolition of the existing 
system ? Was it not their duty to dis- 
charge themselves from the most distant 
participation in this crime ? Was it not 
proper that they should escape from even 
the shadow of delinquency— that they 
should no longer bo looked on as par- 
iicipes criminis— that they should prevent, 
instead of sanctioning, scenes at which 
human nature revolted ? (Hear /} Let 
gentlemen bear in mind the legal maxim, 
“ Qui non prohihet, jnohiberc possit, Jurat** 
Tills was a maxim of the common law of 
England, which had been justly descril^d 
as the perfection of sense and reason. . It 
was said that the authorities in India were 
the most competent to form an opinion on 
this subject, and that they had Jn- 
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t^ifered. Now fc (^^peari^ IVom those iii* 
eistimable papers, that/ iVoin the beginning 
of bur Indian cihpire, tlie governinent 
abroad' had done notfithg ; and tlicrefure 
he would not leave the business in the 
hands of those hIio had shewn so much 
indifference. The prohibitory regulations 
were not only nothing, but w’orse than 
nothing ; for they opcratcMl to induce a 
belief on the part of the natives that we 
viewed the practice in a favourable light, 
and they had the effect of renovating the 
system, rather than of cliecking and put- 
ting it down. Lord Amherst, in his des- 
patch, did not throw out the least hope or 
expectation that the practice would be 
abolished even at the most distant period. 

It was further said, that “ we ought to 
wait for the growth of Christianity in 
India, as the surest means of opening the 
eyes of the people to the frightful nature 
of this practice.’* He would allow this 
argument its full weight, although he 
thought it caihe with rather an ill grace 
from those who manifested the greatest 
alarm at every step that was taken for the 
conversion of the natives. It had been 
his particular wish, in discussing this 
question, to avoid the introduction of any 
argument founded bli the doctrines (►f 
Christianity. Uid he omit that topic be- 
cause he was insensible of the value of 
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had arrived, when the nativcsi the Brahmins, 
the Hindoos, and all other classes, had 
adopted the doctrines of Cliristiatiity ? 
lie tliought not ; and he hoped and her 
lieved that the court W( iiUi say the .sam« 
thing. On this point, a single i^xtract re- 
mained. It was the opinion of one of 
tiicir authorities abroad, w ho said, the 
ceremony of suttee was essenti d to the 
subsistence of the Brahmins, who derived 
considerable large sums from the practice, 
and w'ho would not give up their gains 
and he concluded hy stating as his opi- 
nion, that it can only he put an end to 
by the extinction of the Bralirniuical 
creed ; and he did not expect any abate- 
ment of the practice, except under the 
dispensations of Christianity.” He how- 
ever thought that the Company ought to 
interfere proinj)tly, instead of suffering 
the practice to continue for centuries 
longer. He meant to have troubled the 
court with some farther detailed state- 
inonts, draw'll from high authorities (and 
he had not far to look fur abundance of 
such authorities) ; but he felt the indul- 
gence of the court to have been so great, 
that he w'as unwilling to trespass farther 
on the time of the proprietors. He begged 
however to quote the opinion of that ho*, 
nourahle man, the late Mr. C. Grant, 
whose name could never be mentioned in 


religion ? Certainly not. It vv.as religion 
tliat had afforded him, and would continue 
to afford him, while he w.as sjiared, the 
most cheering consolation ; it was to re- 
ligion alone that he could look for sup- 
port in the agonies of expiring nature ; 
it was tliat divine ])rinciple on which he 
rested all his well-giounded liojies of 
eternity. Did he therefore renounce this 
line of argument, because he thought it 
vveak or unimportant? By no iiieans. 
But he had chosen to argue this case on 
low'er grounds. He wished to shew that 
the practice was contrary to law, contrary 
to nature, contrary to the principles of 
every government ; and that if Chris- 
tianity never had existed, such a practice 
ought not to be suffered. He had quoted 
the Marquess Wellesley and other uutlio- 
rities, to prove that to put an end to it 
was practicable and justifiable, lie ad. 
mitted that, by the mere light of nature, 
the people would probably never be 
brought to sec the magnitude of this evil ; 
therefore ho would contend that the go- 
vernment which presided over* them w’as 
bound to lay it open to the natives, and 
to prevent its continuance. If they waited 
for that period when a general conversion 
of the natives should be effected, before 
they ‘ took any step in this business, then 
be. believed the most sanguine calculator 
must admit that they would have to wait 
for a very long time. Now ought they to 
suffer hich .a state of things to continue, 
uatil so^ indefinite {leriod or other of lime 
Asiaitc Journ, Vol. XXI II. No. 137. 


that court without exciting feelings of re- 
spect and esteem. That gentleman, in his 
valuable publication (which he Mr, Poyii- 
der sincerely wished was printed and in 
the hands of every director and proprietor, 
as it liad, in 171)7, been ordered to be 
printed fur the use of I’urliameiit), asked, 
“ Are w e pledged to support, for all ge- 
nerations, by the pow'cr of our govcriu 
ineiit and our army, that system of misery 
which ignorance has inflicted on a great 
portion of the human race ? Is that the 
part which an enlightened government 
should take with respect to its owni sub- 
jects ? It would be ridiculous to think 
that Great Britain was directly or im- 
pliedly bound to sustain a practice which 
was at variance w'ith reason, morality, and 
religion. Wc shudder at the idea of hu- 
man victims having been formerly offered 
up In Mexico ; but fur .sixty years we have 
suffered a mure cruel practice to prevail in 
our Indian dominions. In Hindustan, 
mothers were taken from children who 
had just lost their father, and were barba- 
rously consigned to the dames.*’ 

** Murder most foul, as in the best it is. 


Dut this most foul, strange, and unnatural !** 

He had now, as a proprietor, humbly en- 
deavoured to discharge his duty to the 
court and to tlie Company at large ; and 
he called on the jiroprietors fearlessly to. 
discharge tlieirs. He called on tliem to 
exercise their ow'ii honest and bonourabl^^ 


jud™ 
render 
4 Y 


ent on this occasion, and iiiot to mVfr' 
that judgment at the shrine of some 
imaginary 
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imagipary evil ; he c<>njurcd them not to 
suffer tlicioselves to be alarmed by the 
fear of contingent circumstances. Let 
them not suppose^ that by stepping in be* 
tween die living and the dead, tliey would 
excite die passions, either of the military 
or of the natives in general. He would 
here beg leave to read an extract from a 
periodical work, entited The Friend of hu 
dUif which was appended to Mr. Haring* 
ton’s minute on this subject. Mr. Ha* 
rington spoke of it as ** a well-written pa* 
per ‘ on female immolation,' which the 
late Sir Henry Blossctt, as well as myself, 
read on our voyage to India ; and which 
appeared to both as a powerful and con* 
vincing statement of the real facts and 
circumstances of the case.” The author of 
that article concluded his observations in 
these terms - 

** I.et us then freely look at the prarticabiiitv of 
its abolition, .and number both its friends flint its 
f(K*s. We may calculate on the support of all the 
humane, the wise, and the koikI, throughout In- 
dia : we may de{)end on that great majority of the 
people who have prevented every village in India 
rVom being lighted up monthly with these Infernal 
fires. Those who usetl all their power and influ- 
ence to liberate their country from the stigma of 
this guilt, by preventing their own mothers anti 
sisters from ascending the funeral pile, will un- 
doubtedly support us in discountenancing thcprac- . 
tice elsewhere. We shall enlist on our side all 
those tender feelings which, though now dormant, 
will then be aroused into new life and vigour ; but, 
alKivo all, we shall surround ourselves with the 
protection of that Almighty Power, whose txim- 
mand Is, • Thou shall t!o no raiinler ; ' who defends 
the weak and succours the injured ; who, when the 
cries of oppretistrd India hud pierced his throne, 
selected us, of all other nations, to break its chains, 
and restore it to happiness. With all these advan- 
tages in our favour, we may surely despise the 
wailings of thase w'ho, despicable in numbers, have 
rendered themselves still more despicable by their 
inhumanity ; to whom tlic shrieks of a mother or a 
sister, writhing in the flames, are as the sweetest 
music : who have partial with all that distinguishes 
men from demons, and retain nothing of our na- 
ture but its outward form." 

{IlcarJ) It was impossible for him to 
know in what maiint r the Court of Direc- 
tors might think lit to trc.it this motion ; 
Iiut he hoped fur their own sakes, as men, 
that they would not oppose it. He said 
this as their sincere friend, fur he had never 
been otherwise ; and he could openly and 
honourably cliallenge tliem, individually 
or collectively, to point out with their fin- 
ger any instance, during a connexion of 
thirty years with the Company, in which 
his conduct had been different from that of 
a disinterested friend. {Heart) He did 
not call on the Court of Directors to pre- 
cipitate measures. It would be at once 
seen, from tlie temperate resolution which 
be was about to propose, that lie enter* 
tainod a different feeling. What were tlie 
terms of his resolution? They were, 
** That tills court, taking into consideration 
the continuance of human sacrifices in In* 
dia, is of opinion, tliat In the case of all 
rites or ceremonies involving the destruc- 
tion of life, it is the duty of a paternal 
governinent to interpose for their preven- 
tion ; and therefore recommends to the 


lion. Court of Directors to transmit such 
instructions to India as 'that court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing 
this object, consistent with all practicable 
attention to the feelings of the natives.” 
Now, he would ask, was there any thing in 
this motion at all precipitous ? Was there 
any thing in it that did not leave it to the 
Court of Directors to pursue their mea* 
sures in their own way and at their own 
time? And though he had not used the 
word gradual, ffir fear of mistake, it must 
be conceded to him, that there was nothing 
in the resolution that militated against the 
adoption of the most gradual abolition. 
He asked for the interference of the Court 
of Directors to put an end to this practice; 
but he did not prescribe the mode in which 
that object should be effected. He founded 
liis application fur the putting down this 
barbarous system, on the declarations 
in.'ule by their own constituted authorities ; 
by tiie judges, magistrates, and residents, 
who had written home on this subject. The 
statement which he had made, was not bis 
act, but theirs. If men, living amongst 
those people, said, “ You can, if you 
please, get rid of this system of burning 
widows without incurring any danger,” 
lliey, and not he, were accountable for the 
correctness of the statement ; he only sub- 
mitted their simple testimony to the court. 
But though hu gave that strong, and, he 
would say, decisive testimony, yet he had 
shaped his motion in the most temperate 
manner. He ledt it to the Court of Di- 
rectors to elfect tills great object in their 
own way, and to enjoy all the credit that 
would he attached to the act. It might be 
said, that 'that part of his resolution in 
wdiich it w'as stated, that ” it is the duty of 
a paternal govermiicnt to interpose for the 
prevention of the sacrifice of huinun lift,” 
was a more truism ; he knew it was a tru- 
ism, but he should like to know in what 
part of the proceedings of their government 
that truism was recognized? Was it in 
the Directors* letters, or in the conduct of 
the government abroad? lie should now 
conclude. Thousands in this country 
awaited the decision of this day with an 
intense anxiety, equalled only by tliat 
which prevailed throughout Inula, bleed- 
ing, as she did, at every pore ; he there- 
fore called on them to suffer no idle ap^* 
prehensions to step in betw'cen them and 
the abolition of this cruel practice, lie 
would, in the emphatic words of the poet, 
say— 

Be justand fear noti ■ 

Let all the ends thou aim’si at be tliy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's.’* 

: The hon. proprietor then moved his re- 
solution. / 

Sir C. Forbes, in rising to second this 
motion, begged leave to offer the hon. 
proprietor bis sincere than^ for Uie very 
able, and, in his mind, iinanswer|f>le man- 
ner 
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ncr in which he had brought tlic subject 
before the court. It would, he was sure, 
be wasting the time of the court if he 
attempted to add more than a very few 
words to what tlie lion, proprietor had so 
fully introduced to their attention ; and lie 
should not solicit their indulgence at all, 
if he did not entertain some opinions that 
did not entirely accord with those of the 
hon. proprietor. He confessed that if he 
had any fault to find with the hon. pro> 
prietor’s speech, it related only to one or 
two points, with respect to which the zeal 
of the hon. proprietor seemed to carry him 
a little farther than w'as .altogether pru* 
dent on this occasion. He could wish, 
in fact, that the subject to which he chiefly 
alluded could be kept entirely out of 
view. This was not a question of reli- 
gion or of policy, but purely a question 
of humanity. The question was, what 
they owed to the natives of India, as 
sovereigns: — and how far they had dis- 
charged tlicir duty to that great population. 
Ilfs opinion was, that tliey ought to hold 
most sacred all the religious rites, and even 
prejudices of the natives, but he did not 
consider this was one of them. Indeed, 
they had the fullest evidence to the con- 
trary. That was to say, that the evidence 
given for and against the propriety of in- 
terfering with this question, greatly pre- 
ponderated in favour of tlic interference of 
government to put dow'n tliosc human sa- 
crifices ; and that this might bo done with 
perfect safety to Indi.i, he could, con- 
scientiously speaking, not entertain the 
smallest donbt. In his opinion, it was 
hardly possible for any proprietor who had 
listened as he had done to thei^ speech of 
the hon. mover, from beginning to end, to 
refrain from coming to that conclusion, 
the hon. gentleman had adduced the 
authority of so many able and good men 
in support of his argument. It w’as his 
good fortune, while he wais in India, never 
to witness any human sacrifice, in any way 
whatever. During the time he lived at 
Bombay he never heard of one of them; 
and yet, of a population of 200,000 souls, 
three-fourths were Hindoos, and a large 
proportion of them were of a high class ; 
still he never he.ardofonc solitary instance 
oir a Hindoo widow making application to 
government for lilHjrty to burn with her 
deceased husband. lie believed it was 
necessary to obtain permission of the go- 
vernment to burn; — and an application 
was made to the then Governor of 
Bombay for that piirjiosc. Now, though 
no man more religiously wished to respect 
the rites and ceremonies of the natives of. 
India, yet he decidely refused permission 
for the suttee to be performed. {Henri) 
What then was done ? W'hy they conveyed 
the widow from the island of Bombay to 
the Mahratta shore, and there the sacrifice 
took place. Now be was convinced that 


if the British government did all in their 
power to put down this practice, It would 
soon disappc<ar. Tlicy could not view this 
pr.acticc in any other light but as a horrible 
rile, that ought not to be tolerated ; and, in 
his opinion, it might be put down, and 
could be put down, without delay and 
without danger. {Hear I) He was sorry 
to hear, on a question of this kind, insinua- 
tions were thrown out, that if an .attempt 
were made to remove this evil, it would be 
attended with danger from the army. He 
viewed siicli an insinuation as a libel on 
that army. {Hear /) He had no doubt that 
the army of India would rather feel them- 
selves called on to support all just .and law- 
ful commands, issued by the government 
for the purpose of putting down such abo- 
niinahle rites, lie would ask, did they ever 
hear of one sacrifice in a British camp in 
India? {Hear!) Never; and he would 
contend, that the suppression of this prac- 
tice did not involve the feelings of the 
native army of India. W'ith regard to the 
manner of preventing suttees, and the 
mode of punishing all those concerned iu 
such practices — these points no doubt de- 
manded the most mature deliberation. But, 
if they once looked to tlic principle, tlie 
means would soon be found. Let them 
view the practice as they ought, and as it 
was viewed by all Englishmen and Chris- 
tians; let them view it as murder, and 
those who were aiding and abetting in its 
perpetration, as guilty of murder, llien 
let the mode of punishment be considered. 
He did not wish to visit those who were 
concerned in this crime with the punish- 
ment of death ; there were other punish- 
ments, infinitely more severe and more 
effectual, by the Hindoo laws, than death. 
He might perhaps be asked, this day, 
“ How would you like to be in India when 
the first Brahmin was punished for this 
offence ? ” His answer was, that he should 
not have the smallest objection to be there; 
and he should rejoice at seeing such an 
event ; because it w'ou?d prove the deter- 
mination of government to put an end to 
this Imrriblc system. They every day heard 
of Brahmins brought to punishment for 
different crimes. They were exiled, con- 
demned to imprisonment, polluted, by 
being brought into contact with Hindoos 
of every caste, and put to work on the 
roads in irons. If, on their behalf, an 
appeal was made to the army, they would 
1)6 at once told, “ You do not deserve to be 
assisted — you may thank your own crimes 
for your punishment.*’ Why should not 
their native army, who were just in other 
affairs, be just also with reference to this? 
For his own part, he had not the least ap- 
prehension of their tried fidelity. It surely 
never could be the intention of this court, 
or of the British Legislature, to continue 
this practice. All who knew him must 
know, that he would be one of the last men 
4 Y 2 in 
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in that court to siipport any thing that 
might he supposed to hate a tendency to 
interfere with the religion of the natives of 
India, or to force on them any thing con- 
trary to that religion. (Ifcar/) Ho had 
but slightly mentioned the degree of ob- 
jection which might be advanced against 
punishing crimes of this kind with death ; 
but he would here take the liherty of 
stating to the court the opinion of a great 
man, Sir W, Jones, lately cpiotcd by the 
hon. proprietor, on this subject, to shew 
that the Hindoo laws admitted of punish- 
ments, infinitely more, and more to be 
dreaded by a Brahmin, than tlie shedding 
of his blood. It would be wrong to punish 
this oilencc hy a depriveation of life— be* 
cause the practice was permitted, if not 
commanded, by the Hindoo religion. It 
had l>cen allowed to grow up under the 
British government — and it would not he 
right for this court and the Court of Direc- 
tors to cut it down too suddenly. He was 
fortunately enabled to state, in his own 
words, and under his own hand-writing, 
the opinion of Sir W. Jones. In a letter, 
dated November 1788, he thus expressed 
himself !«« 

** TVfy dear Sir : I return to Mr. H. the papers 
containing the reconls, which 1 have read witli al- 
tentiuiii aud not without eimition Though I 
would not violate luy rule, not to interfere with 
the religious practices of this country, yet since 
you ask iiiy opinion, on a p-irtinilar m)int, I must 
say, I think It linpolilM*, mid perhaps uniust, to 
shed the blood of n tiralnniii, by the .sword of jus* 
tice for any crime w'hatever. I kn<iw that the 
execution of Nundcomar is vehemently resentird to 
tliKs hour by the lliiulous of this province All tJic 
sects, esneciaTly those of Menu and others, who 
believe the religion to tie inspired, lay it down .as a 
maxim, that a Urahmin’s blood should not be shetl. 

In truth, the Undiiuins are not afraid of ileath ; 
and the punishments for mu d» r ordained liy 
Menu, couiiscatiotiof property, binislrnKut, pub* 
lie disgrace, and brarHiiiuy on the foreJicad with a 
hot iron, are more droadnil to them th.m decapita- 
tion. ThO fear would lie, that, after siiU’ering any 
of these punishments, they would kill Uieiu.sL-lves. 
But, if they did, our name would be sav«l from 
the odiuiii of violating laws which they hold 
sacred.” 

He thought this wa< a very important tes- 
timony, ns shewing that various ditferent 
degrees of punishment might he employed 
without taking away life j such, for instance, 
as confiscation of property, which would 
be fell most severely. Though he concur- 
red with the hon. proprietor in thinking 
that all the details of this question ought 
to be left; to tlie mature consideration of 
the executive body ; still, he must express 
his boi>e that, in adopting the very mode- 
rate motion which had been brought for- 
wanl, they would not consider it as putting 
the subject to sleep. He should hope and 
believe^ that the Court of Directors would 
feel themselves imperatively called on, if 
Ibis motion were earriiMf, as he thought it 
wohld; by a very lat-ge majority, to take 
measures to carry into effect tlie ob« 
iintiS' ‘Views of ' this eonft, in such a man^ 
Wasild effect this desirable object. 

’ ^question > would soon be brought 
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forward by his hon. friend (Mr. Buxton) 
in another place, he hoped it w'ould not 
be allowed to go to sleep for sixty years 
more, as bad been stated by the lion, pro- 
prietor. 

Major Cbriif/c.— “ Sir, I have listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
hon. mover, and also to the observations 
of my hon. friend (Sir C. Forbes) who 
succeeded him in the debate ; and 1 feel 
it niy duty to offer myself for a short 
time to the notice of the court. In doing 
so, I have, in the first place, to entreat 
your ituUilgcnee to an individual who has 
never before addressed a public assembly 
— and to request your forbearance towards 
any irrelevancy of mnttct’ or want of me- 
thod into which I may be betrayed in 
delivering my sentiments. (Hear /) No 
one, I will venture to affirm, is more ready 
than I am to do justice to the zeal of the 
hmi. proprietor who has brought this sul>> 
ject before the court ; and, whatever may 
he the result of his motion, I conceive 
tliat a material benefit will be derived from 
the discussion, inasmuch as our govern- 
ment and servants in India will see that 
in this great and enlightened country an 
anxious attention prevails to the continu- 
ance of a practice, which is as repulsive 
to humanity as it is in contravention of 
the Laws of God. (Hear!) But, while 
I concur entirely in the end and object 
which the hon. proprietor has in view, I 
(!iffer as decidedly from the means wliieh 
he has recommended to he pursued. While 
I applaud tlie construction of part of his 
motion, 1 cannot agree with him in tlie 
reasonings by which he has judged it jiro- 
per to su|)porl it. Perliaps the court will 
allow me to refer to some notes which I 
hold ill my hand, exhibiting iny views on 
this most interesting suliject ; and I hope 
that on future occasions I shall be able to 
acquit myself more satisfactorily.** The 
hon. director then proceeded as follow's 
from his notes : 

** It is, in my opinion, a material error in our 
system of govcmiiieiit in India, that with tlic 
most laudable intentions we are too prone to Inno- 
vation, misled by our habits of judging the people 
of that country by the scale of high civilization to 
which we ourselves have advanced. Ucnoe the 
erroneous belief that nothing Is wanting but the 
exertion of authority and power to effect that de- 
gree of moral improvement which, from the very 
essence of its nature, can only be the result of 
time, and the progressive operation of a discreet 
BTul beneficent government. We are too apt to 
overlook tbe state of comparative hon-civllization 
to which this now enlightened country was itself 
reduced, during (hat eventful period of its history 
when bigotry, superstition, and jirejudice, were 
its sad and sole characteristics, and to forget that 
our emancipation from these bonds of daitoieas 
was effectctl, not by any sudden, or compulsive, 
or coercive reformation ; but by the gradual liand 
of time, the unshackled reflections of reason, and 
the salutary diffusion of those gredt prlhclplM of 
tiiith, which have At length plA^ us ed theplh- 

nacle 
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naclt; of refinement ae to moral feeling and. intel- 
lectual superiority, Nothing that I have met with 
in the history of inarikind would lead me to think 
that sudden and violmt revolutions of opinion, 
tending to the eradication even of evils, can ever 
Ik? prmluctive of permanent lamefit. Kxpcrience, 
on the contrary, will prove, that compulsory in- 
terposition with national prejudices, however 
moastrous or alwurb, have hut too often led to an 
extension of the evil which it proposctl to anni- 
hiiiite. In legislating for the East, we should l)car 
ill mind, that the people with whom we are anx- 
ious to share our «)wn happy exemption from the 
trammels of ignorance and prejudice have, for 
unrecorded ages, been the slaves of a custom 
which It is now proposftl to snap asunder at one 
blow— « custom which, however abhorrent to our 
feelings, however justly revolting to our religion, 
is, I fear, t(M) dec?ply interwoveu with theirs to be 
rashly severed from the kindred branch with which 
it has been liilherlo nurtured. The habits of na- 
tions, and those habits, too, the uninterrupted 
growth of centuries, and springing from sen- 
timents whlcli, however erroneous, can hardly be 
termed vicious— cannot, and 1 may say ought not, 
to be violently eradicated. The feeling which 
prompts a human being to prefer death to infamy, 
which urges the European to sacrifice his life in 
preference to his hoiunir, and bids the Hindoo 
throw herself on the burning pile of her dead 
husband, is one which, however deplorable in its 
eficcts, is still, from its origin, entitled tti a certain 
respect; it is a feeling which must lie combntetl 
by reason, not with penal prohibitions; and, ema- 
nating. as it does, from a misdirected greatness of 
soul, it demands at least this concession.*' 

Sir C, Forhi-s was sorry to bo oliligctl to 
call the hon. Director to order. He appre- 
hended it was not regular to read a written 
speech. It appeared to him that the hon. 
Director was perfectly capable of proceed- 
ing without having recourse to notes. 

Col. L. Slan/tope reminded the hon. 
Bart, that the hon. mover had read a brief 
of sixty or seventy pages. 

The C/iainnan said, he was quite free 
to acknowledge, that it was rather a novel 
practice in any meeting to allow a prepared 
speech to be read ; but his hon. friend 
had, in the course of the hon. mover’s 
address, been personally alluded to, as 
liaving improperly departed from those 
principles and that practice, as resident at 
Baroda, which had been so inucli lauded 
in Ilia predecessor. His bon. friend had 
also told them, that this was the iirst time 
he had addressed tlio court. Much con- 
sideration must, therefore, be duo to him 
personally ; and wlien he had seen hours 
ex {tended by the hon. proprietor who had 
brought forward this motion, in reading 
from prepared papers and documents, he 
^id think that he should be guilty of great 
iiijusUco if he did nut suflfer his bon. friend 
to proceed. . ; 

Mr» Poyjider rose to explain. 

^rhe C/wfVwMm. “ You can explain when 
my hon. friend has concluded.** 

Major Carnac. “ I have to apologize 
for having trespassed on the court. ^ I can 
assure you, however, that my motive in 


taking the course I havp done is an. honest 
one. It was perfectly possible for me to 
have prepared a speech, but I do not wish 
by any disingenuous mode to obtain your 
attentioir, or tliat my sentiments on tills 
interesting question should he misunder- 
stood.** The hon. Director then proceed- 
ed with his notes, whicli concluded thus : 

With respect to ourselves, we know how 
futile are all cnartments against a practlre, which, 
Ixulxirous ns it is, is dcemcil necessary to the vin- 
dication f)f outraged honour. There U a feeling 
in the human breast paramount in such cases to 
any artificial restraints : and if, in indulging it, wo 
even venture to trangress tluj (express commands 
of the Divine Author of our religion, how much 
less arc we justified in our practice, than those 
who may plead their religion, if not enjoining, at 
least sanctioning it? With reference then to a 
legislative interdiction of a custom which haa pre- 
vailed for ages, it is my mature opinion that it 
would be calculated to increase the evil of self- 
immolation, instead of correcting It. The pro- 
hibition itself would be an engine in the hands of 
the Urabmin priests, to excite the minds of those 
who might have a disposition to sacrifice ; and we 
might Ik? compelled to witness the committal of 
suicide in a variety of forms, in substitution of 
the sacrifice by suttee. In a political point of 
view, it may be made the instrument of misrepre- 
sentation of our views as to the religious propen- 
sities of the natives, and derange and abstract 
those great principles of improvement, which are 
happily making such rapid advances in our cul- 
tivation of a closer intercourse with our native 
fellow-subjects, and in the means provided for the 
dllfusion of education." 

Hiesf, Sir, arc the few notes with 
which I shall trouble the court. It may 
almost be unneccNsury to add, that any 
man who can defend the practice of suttee 
in principle, is less than man, and can 
only !>c distinguished from the brute in 
tbe image which he bears of his creator; 
but in the government of mankind, from 
the imperfections of our common nature, 
we should be cautious that enthusiasm 
does not mislead our sober judgment, and 
be assured (bat time is required for the 
consummation of any good. {Hear!) We 
are all, I consider, agre^ as to the propriety 
of putting down this barbarous practice, so 

as sound policy and a due regard for 
tlie feelings of the natives will justify our 
iuterJerence. But allow me, Sir, to re- 
mark, that tbe prohibition which the hon* 
gentleman proposes, embraces the most 
extensive application of which it is suscep* 
tiblc — he docs not confine it to those terri- 
tories wliich have long enjoyed the blessings 
of good government, and in which our 
beneficent intentions have been practically 
exemplified 40 our native fellow-subjects, 
but he boldly advances, that a legisfativo 
prohibitory enactment to the practice of 
suttee, should include even those territor 
rios which have but recently been subjected, 
to our dominion, where* our system and 
view* cannot yet bo appreciated, and may bo 
eaiUy misunderstood, and where, the feel- 
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ings of tliQ people on the nature of things 
nitUjt^ in thie ^^rst Instance, be unfavour-, 
able. Under all these circumstances, I 
would very earnestly sitggest to this court, 
that this question be committed to those 
hands whose competency to judge of it has 
been illustrated in the letter to the Bengal 
Government, rend at our last meeting — 
it is a difficult and delicate question, preg- 
nant with the most important consequences, 
and in leaving it to the care of the Court 
of Directors, you will leave it to those 
who have already testified their apprecia- 
tion of its interest and importance. T 
have now. Sir, to refer to another part of 
the speech of the hon. proprietor, in which 
he has lauded a distinguished individual. 
Col. Walker, for his zeal and humanity 
in checking the practice of infanticide ; at 
the same time he has reprobated, in 
strong terms, the successor of that gal- 
lant officer for his apathy and negligence 
to the same great object. I believe that, 
for worth, for ablliiV, for pure benevo- 
Icndc arid virtue, a better man than the 
gatlanf officer who has been named does 
not 6xist under the canopy of hcavcii. 
If there is any event on which I felicitate 
myself, it is, that from boyhood I was 
under that gallant officer's protection, and 
had the benefit of his example and the 
happiness of his confidence and affection. 
If Sir, I have had any prosperity in life, 
I owe it mainly to Colonel Walker. Now 
I think the hon. proprietor could not have 
passed the unjustifiable censure which 
he lias done, if he had made inquiry into 
the subject— he would have discovered 
from the papers he held in his hand, that 
when Col. Walker formed his plan for put- 
ting down infanticide (and it was certain- 
ly by his efforts that the native chieftains 
entered into engagements for the aboli. 
tion of that ’practice), I, as his assistant, 
forwarded his object to the utmost of my 
power. Subsequent to my predecessors 
departure the public service rendered it 
expedient that the resident at Baroda 
should remain at his station, which was 
200 miles iVom the province where the 
practice of infanticide prevailed. One 
would however suppose, from the state- 
ment of the hon. proprietor, that the Jah- 
rejah chiefh were subject to our laws, and 
thefr possessions an integral part of the 
British dominion, but what is the fact ? 
^at they are independent chieflains pay- 
ing tribute to our ally, over whom we 
edmd claim no right of control * whatever. 
Nmrtheless, if the hon. proprietor will 
do me the favour to go into the investiga- 
tioti, he will find that the number of chil- 
drerii preserved^ under all the existing dis- 
odUi^;fng circomstances, was not incon- 
sidii^bte iii proportion to those previously 
saved during the period of my residency—* 
he'tftti disCdver, also, that in the only in- 
which 'kn attenlpt was inade to 
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levy the stipulated penalties from a chief 
(owing to the difficulty of detection), 
those penalties were levied by myself from 
the most powerful Jahrejah chieftain of the 
country. This I consider, Sir, a personal 
question, affecting both my feelings and 
iny character. I must, therefore, appeal 
to many gentlemen now in this court, wlio 
have known me from early years, whether 
they have ever heard of, or witnessed any 
act in my life which could justify the im- 
putation that I was callous to feelings of 
humanity, 1 can tell the hon. proprietor, 
that the very sacrifice of, siitlec, which he 
so properly condemns, had much abated 
at (he station of Baroda nt the period of 
ray departure. {Hear!) Having, during 
the period of my service, been honoured 
witli the confidence of the governments 
abroarl, and the approbation of my honour- 
able masters at home, I cannot be induced 
to think that the hon. proprietor could havp 
iMScn aware that he was specifically refer- 
ring to me, when he made the remarks 
which have called forth these observations. 
{Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Poi/ndcT said, he had no idea of ex- 
citing so much painful feeling on the part 
of the hon. Director, and he was exceod- 
idgly concerned that he had not been per- 
mitted to explain before. In the remark 
he had made, he certainly hud not the hon. 
Director in his eye. He believed that no 
man deserved a more high or honourable, 
character, {Hear!) lie would not only dis- 
tinctly exculpate that hon. individual from 
any Imputation of this sort ; but he would 
say tliat, with regard to the putting down 
of infanticide, he was the right hand of 
Col. Walker, His only .illusion was to 
another class of persons, who hud followed 
Col. Walker, and who were spoken of by 
him, in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
ns not having pursued his directions and 
wishes. He really did not know who 
those successors were ; but with respect to 
the hon. Director, if there were any name 
that stood higher than another, his was that 
name. 

Tlie Chairman said, so far was he froin 
regretting the opportunity which he hud 
afforded to his hon. friend to make the 
remarks which he had done in the close of 
hiii speech, that he would, on the contrary, 
much more have regretted, if he had stop- 
ped him from entering into that veiy cre- 
ditable explanation which he had offered 
to the riourt ; and he was sure the court 
wbuld agree with him in opinion, consider- 
ing that Major Carnac was the immediate 
successor of Col. Walker, that it was 
hardly possible for him to pass over a re- 
flection which, in the absence of explaha- 
tidn, must ap^iear to have been iiiterijiled 
for himsel f. / ' 

Col. L, Sitanhojie said, great credit Was 
due to the hon. proprietor arhri had brought 
forward this q^uestibn; hut hp cpUcaviWl 
■ ■ . ■ 'tiiat' 
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that it was not fair for the hon. baronet 
(Sir C. Forbes), afler he had allowed the 
hon. mover to read fifty or sixty pages of 
manuscript, to stop his gallant friend (Ma- 
jor Carnac) in reading a few paragraphs. 
The hon. mover had divided the subject 
into two branches. First, he described the 
horrid practice of widow-burning ; and 
secondly, lie drew their attention to the 
means of preventing it, by prohibitory 
measures j or, in other words, by force. 
AVith respect tu the first part of this ques- 
tion, the hon. mover had painted, in true 
and friglitful colours, the horrors of the 
system, and he had contended, that few of 
those victims approved of being burned 
alive; so far, he thought his argument 
completely triumphant. But then came 
his prohibitory remedy, or remedy of force ; 
and he had, on that point, quoted many 
high authorities — those of Sir W. Jones, 
of tlie Marquis Wellesley, of the judges, 
and of many of the most eminent of our 
public servants. These were great autho- 
rities, no doubt, but *he could quote an 
authority *, -still greater than those — the 
authority of experience. He contended, 
that there was no maxim in politics better 
bottomed than this : ** that opinions cannot 
be jllit down by force ; and that they could 
alone bo put down by the infiuence of rea- 
son.'* In that respect he thought that the 
government of British India had con- 
ducted Itself most wisely, in acting on the 
philosopliical principles of the most perfect 
and unlimited religious freedom. This 
was the proper course for tliat government 
to have pursued. All experience slicw'ed 
the wisdom of it, and the folly of an oppo- 
site description of policy. The prohibitory 
measures which the hon. gentleman had 
recommended, would not, in all proba- 
bility, bo attended with any immediate 
evil consequences, but they would produce 
universal discontent in die minds of the 
Hindoos ; and on the first occasion of 
civil commotion or war, the w'holc Hindoo 
race would rise against the oppressors of 
their religious opinion, lie would not 
follow the hon. gentleman in making a 
speech seven hours long (/awg/z/cr) in 
order to prove to the court, wdiat was or 
ought to be within the reach of the most 
ordinary iiiidersiaqduig, namely, that rell- 
giolis opiniph^ n^'yer. have, either in Eu- 
ropie, Asia, or any odiOr part of tbe earth, 
been put down Vy force and vio^nce. 
Though he would not go into the history 
of Europe, yet lie would make some few 
observadops .which bore on tins point with 
respect to what , had taken ptaep in Hin- 
doostan. ^lie object of all the Maho- 
medah and Europmn conquerors . and 
legislators had been, to promote die pure 
worship of Gpd, to prevent the burning of 
widows, die drowning of sick men, die 
dcf^y W of children, and dip worship of 
3(]^q|^,0a> of gods, whom the Hindoos 


were known to adore. . ^ And. w^at hajJ 
been the result of their cxciAions • : 
the native mind was provoked and expjted,; 
perpetual wars had followed; and, worse 
than all, what the hon. gentleman had tpld 
diem in his seven hours* speech had hap- 
pened, the obnoxious practices had in- 
creased. lliat enlighluncd ruler, Mah- 
moud, had tried, by force of arms, to put 
down this monstrous practice of suttee, 
and to introduce a new religion. Ami 
what w'as the result ? Why, wiuow.hurn- 
ing flourished more than ever. Aurung- 
zebe tried the same plan ; and, on his 
death-bed, in a letter to his son, had the 
w'isdom to acknowledge the folly of his 
conduct. To conic to u more recent pe- 
riod. AVhat had 'I’ippoo Sultan done? 
He strove to suppress that horrid burning 
of widows ; he endeavoured to destroy the 
Hindoo worship ; he made slaves of the 
people, and had them circumcised ; he 
threw down the Hindoo temples, leaving 
only four standing; he made them cat 
beef broth, and did a hundred other tilings 
hateful to the Hindoos. And what, after 
all, was tlie result ? Why, the ])ractlce of 
immolating widows continued to increase 
rather than to diiuinisli. Now, let them 
look to the European governments. The 
Portuguese hud set up the inquisition at 
Goa, and by their intolerance maddened, 
instead of converting, the people from their 
idolatry. By tlieir barbarous persecutions 
they drove the Syrian Christians into the 
mountains, and destroyed their books. 
Again, what was the result of all tiiese 
violent proceedings? Why, that which 
the hon. gentleman had stated to them in 
his seven hours’ speech, {^laughter) the 
practices which wx‘re thus attempted to he 
removed were strengthened, not discou- 
raged. They all knew the excellent cha. 
racter and pure inteutioiis of the missioa- 
aries ; their object was the same as that of 
the hon. gentleman ; they also would put 
down tliese sacrifices. What was the re- 
sult here ? What good had tliey efiTccted ? 
What conversions had taken place ? Where 
had tlie suttees been abaudoned ? The re** 
suit was precisely the same as in the other 
casea : their eflbrts had failed. He spoke 
of tlie missionaries with great respect ; for 
he .sincerely believed they were the vei7 
best men that left this country ; but still 
he said tbeir efiTorts had produced no f^ 
vourable result whatever. A Diuiish mis- 
sionary, 100 years ago, liad stated, that 
the only way to put down this gross ido- 
latry, and to remove tliese monstrous po- 
lices, was through die medium • of educa- 
tion (as recommended by the hon. Direc- 
tor who spoke last), and by means of,#. 
free press. These were the words of . tb^ ; . 
missionary: — “ llie press being set 
lias proved so favourable to our design, 
diat w'e may thank God for tliis bopoTul 
benefaction." Tlie hon. gentleman had 

talked 
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talked of the influcnec of reason. Reason, 
no doubt, was paramount over informed 
and cultivated minds ; but where the mind 
was sunk in idolatry and bigotry, what 
influence could reason assume over it? 
Would not olistinacy, and a hatred of in. 
novation, be the leading feelings in minds 
of this description ? Could they expect 
reason in men who worshipped 30 , 000,000 
of gods ; whose religion tolerated 1,000,000 
of fakirs, or begging priests ; whose brah- 
mins did not allow their flocks to read any 
book contrary to tlieir tenets; who de- 
stroyed children, drowned their sick, and 
burned their widows ; did they expect rea- 
son amongst such people as these ? 'Hie 
remedy was a clear and plain one, namely, 
the extension of education, and tlie esta- 
blishment of a free press. The heathen 
religion, as the bon. gentleman had told 
tliem, was put down by these means ; and 
the Hindoo religion would sink before the 
same power, but it could be got rid of in 
no other manner. Tlie superstitionists of 
different religions are not very unlike each 
other. Look to the idolatrous Christians 
when they came to Calicut. They bowed 
down to idols there, thinking fliey were 
the same idols which they had left in Por- 
tugal. The fakirs forbade the reading of 
the sacred books at all. And he thought 
the auto-da fe of the Tnquisition was quite 
as bad, auJ, in fact, a great deal worse 
than the burning of those widows ; for the 
lion, gentleman had told tliem that, how. 
ever abominable those doings were, yet, 
ill the minds of the women who performed 
tliosc sacriflccs, he did not doubt but that 
their conduct proceeded from a high and 
excellent feeling of virtue, according to 
their misconception. The vices of popery, 

. the restoration of learning, and the esta- 
blishment of a free press, had beaten 
down the Christian superstition ; and the 
Hindoo religion, which had become cor- 
rupt (though in its origin few religions 
were more pure^, would fall before the 
same powerful engine. If the same means 
were resorted to, they would produce the 
same effect in British India as tliey had 
produced in Europe. But, if they had 
recourse to force, for the purpose of attain^ 
in($ this object, the result would be that 
, universal discontent would fill tlic minds 
of tlie natives, and, on the first favourable 
occasion, they would rise up against the 
British power. Tlie consequence would 
be^ the continuation of those bloody wars 
which had desolated the Eastern world, 
and not only the continuation, but the 
increase of this practice. Under these 
circumstances, if the bon. gcntlcmaii was 
under the in^uence of reason, and not of 
' passion, he called on him to withdraw 
his motion, and to support the following 
amandmeut 

*< That in Ae opiiiiOn of: this. Court, though 
little has been done to reform the Hindoo super- 


ttMon, 6r to convert the natives to Christianity, 
Um government of Hiltldi India. has at all Uinrs 
acted upon the philosophical principles of unli- 
mited toleration, and has thereby secutetl the good 
will of its subjects. . • . , 

“ That the inhuman custom of burning Hindoo 
widows cannot be prcvcntcil by prohibitory edicts, 
id eat, by force, without exciting the discontent of 
millions, and, soon or late, provoking religious 
wars, and ultimately increasing these frightful 
sacrifices ; and 

“ That the only safe means of prornoting omemg 
the Hindoos the pure worship of and of pre- 
venting the burning of widows, the crushing of 
victims at .higgeruaut, and the drownine of sick 
persons in the (ianges, &c &c., is to be found in 
virtuous education and free discussion, as prac- 
tised under the adinmistration of the Marquess of 
Hastings." 

Gen. Tkonitim rose to second the amend 
inent. lie entirely concurred in the prin- 
ciple of it, and felt great plctisure in 
giving it his entire concurrence. 'With 
w;.spcct to the speech of the hon. arid 
learned mover of the original motion, it 
was enough to fill a huge volume ; indeed 
he thought there would have been lio end 
of it, and that the learned gentleman would 
have gone on for a month ; luckily, how- 
ever, he had concluded at last, after tres- 
passing on their attention only for seven 
hours. Yet to what had his lengthened 
arguments and voluminous documents 
tended? To prove that which nobody 
doubted; namely, that the practfee of 
suttee w'as barbarous and cruel, arid ihat 
flic sooner it was put an end to the better. 
Upon that principle tliey all agreed, and 
the long time wliich the learned {gentleman 
took to establish it, was all spent in a work 
of supererogation. — (//cor, hear /) Tl»e 
question before the court was not whether 
this practice should be abolished, but 
whether the mode in which it w'as sought 
to abolish it might not be productive of 
greater evil than the mischief itself ; whe- 
tljer thus pushing on the directors to the 
adoption of any hasty measures, might not 
be calculated to produce very serious con- 
sequences in India. 'llie practice of 
suttee was bound up with the strong pre- 
judices of the natives. It was not an 
enjoined act of their religion, byt the 
result of a prejudice arising from a .miK- 
taken construction of their religion, and 
being founded in prejudice, it would be 
therefore more diflicult to overcome. 
Even the Christian religion had suflered 
much from the introduction of pr«judicv!»* 
And unfortunately there was very little of 
it existing without them ; and unfortu- 
nately it was found, that there were many 
who adhered mure firmly to the prejudice 
than to tlie religion itself. ^ ilie pratticc 
of suttee, as he had observed, was didy 
permitted by lire Hindod ireligfpn . but 
still he conceived that any aitenipt to put 
it down by forpL^ Would, be attended 
incalculable mischief, and would .ri^,thc 
overthrow of our authority in India# .Id- 
deed, in looking to the speMh.9^ 
and learned mover^.' be'' w^ 
prised 'that su^ .'sr>9i^o I’® 

' 'cbricliidcd 
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concluded by flucfa a motioti. That mo- 
tion called on the ^ court to do what they 
had already done. The Court of Dircc- 
tors had already taken those steps which 
he now desired.— (ir<?ar, Aear /) Tlic 
learned gentleman had disavowed any 
wish for the adoption of arty violent 
means : what was it then which he sought 
to prove by his long oration ? did he 
believe that all tliose great men, whose 
services had l>een so valuable in India, 
were indifferent on this important sub- 
ject ? Why did not the learned gentle- 
man give credit for humanity, fbr an 
anxious desire to put this custom down, 
to Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, to 
Sir George Barlow, to Lord iVIinto, to the 
Marquess of Hastings ? "Why should ho 
suppose that the Marquess of Hastings 
had not as much of the milk of human 
kindness in him as the learned gentleman 
himself? He believed that all who knew 
that nobleLord would readily admit that he 
possessed as kind a heart as ever warmed a 
human breast, and that he would not have 
hesitated to adopt any measures for the 
abolition of this barbarous practice, if he 
saw that those measures were practicable, 
consistently with the safety of the Com- 
pany’s power in India. If he had not 
taken any active measures, the inference 
was natural, that his knowledge of the 
country had led him to believe that any 
Very active measures of interference with 
this practice could not be adopted with 
safety. Why should the learned gentle- 
man have assumed that Lord Amherst was 
not disposed to put down this practice? 
From every thing he (Gen. Thornton) had 
learned of his Lordship, he believed him 
to be a man of great humanity and kind, 
ness; and if he had not interfered, he 
thought it must have been because he felt 
fully convinced of the danger of such in- 
terference. An interference of this kind 
would, in his (Gen. Tliorn ton’s) opinion, 
be attended with considerable risk. Force 
would never put it down. On this sub- 
jtet lie had listened with attention to what 
bad fallen from the hon. director (Major 
Carnac)^ and he entirely concurred with 
him. To the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Poynder), who had no acquaintance with 
IndiA Mve in theory, notliing appeared 
more easy than the abolition of this prac- 
tice. But to those great and distinguished 
men whom he (General Thornton) had 
named, and who were well and practically 
ac^iisiinted with India, nothing appeared 
mbre difficult; Ttiey were well aware of 
the dangers and difficulties of such an un- 
dertaking, and they wi^ly refrained from 
ati tfttem^ which might have such mjs- 
chievous ^ns^uenees. He would repeat, 
that the abolition of suttee must be the 
reeult of general . dissemination of the 
iMheItts 6f education, and the influeneb of 
Iffiproted moral habitsl The means al- 
jtitaHa Jbwrw. VoT..XXIir. No. 1S7. 


ready adopted by the court tend^ very 
strongly to put an end to the system in the 
only way in which it could ever be abo- 
lished ; the amendment put tlie question 
in its true light, and on these grounds it 
should have his support. {Hear, hear 0 
Capt. Maxfield and the Chairman rose at 
the same moment to address the court, but 
the former gave way ; and 

The Chairman proceeded. He was anx- 
ious at this period to address a few words 
to the court ; and their chief recommen- 
dation would be, that they should be very 
short, and perhaps might tend mucli to 
shorten the discussion. In the first place 
he begged to observe, that the motion of 
the learned gentleman was altogether un- 
necessary, as it only called on the court 
to do that which they had already done, 
and were doing. If the learned gentle- 
man had introduced Ins motion in a true 
spirit of prudent conciliation, it would 
have proved far from unacceptable. {Hear, 
hear!) But the learned gentleman had 
gone much beyond his own motion ; and 
he (the Chairman) must say, that light and 
darkness were not more diflerent than the 
motion of the learned gentleman and the 
speech w'hich advocated it {Hear, hear!), 
for if he contended for any thing, it was 
for the principle of putting down the 
practice of suttee by authority. He tliere- 
fore found himself in the unusual situation 
of having to argue against the learned 
gentleman’s speech, while he had but little 
objection to his motion ; a situation^ by 
which he was placed in no slight diffi- 
culty. The learned proprietor had quoted 
authorities out of number of those who 
were favourable to putting down the prac- 
tice by force. Now, if he were disposed 
to indulge himself, or i‘ather to' punish 
the court, by making a speech ns long as 
that of the learned gentleman, he could 
quote as large a number of authorities 
which went directly the otlier way. {Hear, 
hear I) The learned gentleman had only 
quoted those which were favourable to his 
view of the case ; but as he (the Chair- 
man) did not wish to waste the time of the 
court by reading in detail the opinicins of 
those who took the same view of it that 
he did, he should refrain from qiiotihg 
those of the many eminent men connected 
with the Indian government, who 'were 
unanimous in declaring that all attempts 
to put down the practice of suttee by force 
were not only inexpedient, but, to a Cer- 
tain extent, dangerous. If this were hot 
so, why bad riot the honpufable indivi- 
duals, whom the learned geniieman had so 
often quoted, sbine of whotn, be if ob» 
served, held' the supreme ntithorlty, and 
whose sound judgment and great humanity 
no one ever cbiild or did doubt ; why, he 
asked, with the disposition ascribed 'to 
tliem of putting an end to this pratItiCe, 
bad they not adopted some active measures 
4 Z for 
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for its obDlition. It was certain they had 
not-; tirifc fair inference to be drawn, then, 
ffbni'tliat fhct was, that they had never con- 
sidt^ed' the attempt as one winch could be 
made with safbty. The learned gentle- 
man hod alluded tn .a paper written by 
Mr. Hudlestonb on this subject, in which 
that gentleman spoke of the expediency 
of putting an end to the practice. Now 
it should be recollected that Mr. Hudle- 
stone hod been a member of the govern- 
ment in India ; but during the whole time 
of bis employment he (the Chairman) 
never heard of his luiving adopted any 
measure for obtaining that object. He, 
therefore, with every respect for that gen- 
tleman’s opinion, must refuse his belief in 
the prudence of measures only recommend- 
ed by him when his own responsibility had 
ceased. Nor did he tliink that, having 
omitted to act while he himself was re- 
sponsible^ his subsequently formed opinions 
should be considered sufficient to throw the 
load upon their shoulders. Tlie learned gent, 
had dwelt much upon what he was pleased 
to term the difference of opinion which 
existed in the Court of Directors on this 
aiibject. Now he begged to say, tliat there 
were only two whose opinions at all ap- 
proached near to those of the learned pro- 
prietor; but as those two gentlemen were 
now no longer in the direction, he could 
state- that the Court of Directors were 
tmanimous in their opinions, and tliat 
there could not be found one amongst 
than who would advocate what the learned 
proprietor had recommended, not in his 
motion, but in his speech. {Hear, hear /) 
In anticipating the objections which might 
be made to his motion, the learned gen- 
tleman had remarked, that if some im- 
mediate measures were not adopted to put 
down the practice, he supposed they must 
wait for hs abolition until the general in- 
troduction of Christianity in India. Now, 
anxious as he (die Cliairman) was that 
these- barbarous sacrifices should be dis- 
continued^ he should be very sorry to have 
to rest his - hopes on their extinction until 
then I for be thought that that event was 
infinitely niore distant than the hon. pro- 
prietor would be willing to believe : his 
own opinion was, that tlie general introduc- 
tion of Cliristianity into India was as hope- 
less a . case' as had been ever tnedHated. 
(Meari hear!) If ever the practice should 
- ba dia^ondBued, it could be efiected only by 
ibd^diirusiQn of education and knowledge 
in thkt country, and to that point theauen- 
tioribf the executive body had been long, 
^Mfdbapbcmld' hope not ineffectually df- 
^totted.; {Btari heart) He held In hk 
huotli an.acodOnt of a series of InstHu- 
)tibnitjwhictL had ' been establiebed in dff- 
^foraat, {wrto < of- ; Inibe, all of wMdi 
badt^ for .'tbar objeet the diffhsion of 
>knowledge aiDOMst the natives, and the 
impmveiiient their : moral :%onduet. 
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These institutions, numerous as tliey 
were, evinced the sincere desire of the 
Court of Directors and of the local 
government to promote tlu>se important 
objects, and he could state that the annual 
expense now incurreil in the prosecution of 
the means which the Company had adopted 
for the improvement of their native sub- 
jects, did not amount to less than four lacs 
of rupees, (i/ear, hear/) To this he 
might add, and he begged in the most ex- 
plicit manner to state, that tlie Court of 
Directors were collectively and individually 
as anxious as the hon. proprietor, or as any 
other man or description of men could be, 
to forward the objects which his (Mr. Poyn. 
tier’s) motion had in view. The only dif- 
ference between them and the hon. proprie- 
tor was, as to the mode by which that end 
could best be obtained. And on this point 
be would contend tliat the prudent and cau- 
tious manner in which the Court of Direc- 
tors had proceeded might be seen in the 
instructions sent out by them to the local 
government, which had been read to the 
court the other day. Another letter which 
had been also read, proved that the just 
views of the government abroad, upon this 
subject, were quite in unison with the feel- 
ings of the directors at home. He earnestly 
wwhed, therefore, that the court would come 
to tile determination of leaving the mea- 
sures necessary for the attsinroent of this 
ol^ct to the prudence of the executive 
body, pledging himself that there was no 
party, or individual, in that court who felt 
mure deeply the propriety, or w'as more 
anxious for the success of those measures, 
which might ultimately, but safely, put 
an end to a practice so barbarous and so 
disgraceful to any government by which it 
might be encouraged ; at the same time it 
should be recollected, tliat there was a vast 
difference between the acts of a govern- 
ment which encouraged, and those which 
only permitted an abuse. (Hear, heart) 
Tins question could not be consider^ as one 
solely of humanity, as the bon. proprietor 
had declared ; it should be recollected that 
it was also one of policy and safety. ^He 
did not mean to contend that the attempt 
to put down die practice = by force woul^ 
produce a general or ao immediate insur- 
rection ; but when , be recollected what 
happened at Vellore, he thought that a very 
useful leeson might be derived as . applica- 
ble to the present case. He w'as quite Con- 
vinced that the mutiny at that places though 
ascribed to an attempted alteration ip the 
dress of the sepoys, liad no more to do 
with that fact than any other difcuiiistance 
howjfever remote ; bat. When the des^ndahti( 
pf tlppdp. Wwhed to raise an .Inaurcecrion 
in the forir^, tho Kabometani^.mi^. use 
of the altoratlpti in the dress of the aepoyi,; 
ae a meaiM of seducing' Ihtin to - rsvultk* 
Now he |hoiaght"tliat eometfaiikg- stiWilaf 
might happen in the <SM« of suitce if it 

were 
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were put clown by legJstative enactment \ 
no inicurrec^ion would probably be the 
immediate consequeneo^yet he had no 
doubt whatever, that the first moment any 
other cause of discontent occurred, that 
Circumstance of interference with their 
religions babits and prejudices would be 
anxiously aeixed by the Brahmins, who 
would strongly advert to the abolition for 
the purpose of exciting tlie natives to revolt; 
and the court in sanctioning such a course 
as that now proposed, would afford a plau< 
sible ground for the insurrection. It was 
on these grounds that he felt himself bound 
to express his dissent, not indeed from the 
learned gentleman’s motion, for that was 
quite a different thing, but from the prin* 
ciples maintained in the speech by which 
he had introduced it. To the motion itself, 
he repeated, hc had no objection ; but he 
was in this difficult situation, that he could 
not grvC his assent to it, without appearing 
to sanction the speeches of the two learned 
supporters of the motion, in which other 
and more coercive means than those pro- 
fessed in the motion were pointed out. 
Judging* from those speeches, he was con- 
vinced that something very different from 
the moderation conveyed by the motion 
was intended. Now to that something, 
which was adverted to with sufficient 
clearness to make him understand that 
the use of force was contemplated as 
a means of aholishiiig suttee, he most de- 
cidedly objected. If an opportunity had 
been afforded him, it was his intention to 
have moved an amendment, which would 
put the question on its safest and best 
ground, by leaving it entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Court of Directors. This 
amendment (if the amendment of the gal- 
lant Colonel had not stood in the w'ay) 
would also go to convince the proprietors 
of the anxious wish of the Court of Direc-* 
tors to obtain the object wliich tlie learned 
proprietor bad in view. However, if he 
now moved this, it would be by way of 
amendment on amendment, and that would 
be an inconvenient, if not an irregular 
GOnrsc. 

Mr. 'S'. Dixon suggested that perliaps the 
gallant Coloiiel would withdraw his amend- 
ment, in order to make way for that of the 
hon. Chairman, as the object of both was 
the sfiitib.' 

Col. StanTtope*'^** 1 must first hear it 
read.” 

The Chttirmt^n then read the following 
amehdihent : " ■ ^ 

" That whilst the court deeply dej^T« thc.<x> 
iatence of .suttees and other, rites Invoiying. the 
siMtlilic^ of hutiuui life in India, It reposes' the 
fullest 'coUiflidends in ffie'tpn^ioys diip^tlon of the 
lecal gdVettimmtii; to give eif^ to the irusiiructions 
of thu OoUlt of Directors, by adbt>Hng froth time 
totlme such mesiiires-ja^ttUi^ befieemM: necessary 
f|i»^gV«^ui^yimdrfefelya£^ tUieib^- 

ik>ao£,thdtoftocUo«ik = - - . 'r'-: 


*< That this court .flnnly rellw<od tbi earnoet 
soUcitudeof the Court qC; DlrUotori to WIowm 4 » 
so desirable an object, with a.dua toKUPli'to.ths 
feelings and prejudices of the natives . pijiudiaf!' 

Col. Stanhojw observed, that having beard 
the amendment read, he liad no hesitation 
in saying that he concurred in every woi^ 
of it ; and as it might facilitate the placet 
which he, in common with the Court of 
Directors, had in view, ho would with the 
leave of the court, very willingly withdraw 
bis motion. (Heart hear!) 

General Thornton expressed his approval 
of the Chairman’s amend inenf, and gave 
his assent to tlie withdrawal of the mo- 
tion. 

The Chairman tlinnked the gallant offi» 
cer (Col. Stanhope) for his courtesy oothis 
occasion. 

*The original motion nnd amendment 
were now put from tlio chair. 

Mr. H^eeding obficrved that in supporting 
the original motion, he begged to assure 
tlie court that it did not arise from imy 
want of confidence on his part in their oxi- 
ecutivc body: for if the motion had not 
left to tlie Court of Directors the full dis- 
crotion of devising the best means for 
putting an end to practices which all of 
them condemned, be should not have been 
found one of the supporters of it. To tolo- 
rate, however, such practices by tlie mode 
now adopted in I ndia, was to encourage 
them ; and after perusing the documents 
liefore tlie courts he was eomjielled to ad- 
mit, that the letter of the Bengal govem- 
nicnt of the .Sd of l>ecembcr 1B24, did not 
appear to breathe the same spirit on the 
subject as tlie court’s letter of the l7Ui Of 
June 182.3, to which it professed to be an 
answer. In the pursuit of his argumeiit 
it was not his intention to detain the court 
by any lengthened discussion on the reli- 
gious customs of the Hindoos, and on the 
many absurd and vicious practices whidi 
prevailed among tliem. His purpose would 
be to cpmc immediately to die subjest 
before Uie court — to consider the ciitrum- 
stances under which buman sacriiceswepe 
now permitted in India, .and wbetber it 
w'ere expedient or not to interfere for their 
prevention. . 

The forms under which those sacrifices 
.appeared wore principally thneefoM-*«>the 
exposure and destruction of female infants ; 
the exposure and destruction of the sick 
uid aged; and the immolation of Hindoo 
wido ws fer they were not always buriied'.^ 
they were sometimes buried alive. Ififan- 
tictde» and the destruction of the old . and 
infirm> being deemed crimes, and pnnisbed 
as such, .were points on which he ohonld 
not trouble the court. He should prid- 
cipally consider the sacrifice of 'Hindoo 
widows, becisusc this prsetioo was,).tinditr 
certain ffreumstances, openly andluihiig- 
guissdly iokrated and .tonotfeiijid •byrt'^tJie 
l^ritish -government in Ihdia.*^ dtwasf uni- 
4 Z 5 versally 
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versally Admitted that the religion of the 
Hindoos did not enjoin any such practice ; 
their religious books, or shasters as they 
were cnlietl, did not command the ceremony 
they only permitted it. It was said, how- 
ever, that custom had sanctioned it, and 
it was alleged, that to interfere xvitli this 
custom xvonld create disallection to their 
government in India. Now in order to 
consider the extent of the danger, it would 
be necessary to take into consideration tlic 
extent of the practice. That it was a cus- 
tom which had taken deep root among the 
natives of India generally, he begged leave 
to deny, and fur proof of this he appealed 
to (he experience of persons best acquainted 
with India, and more especially to the 
papers l>eforc the court, whicii shewed, on 
the autliority of those best qualified to 
judge, that the practice might be abolished 
not only without danger, but without 
difliculty. {Heur^ hear !) He should pro- 
ceed to examine into tlie nature of the 
facts first, and then he should be able to 
reason with more satisfaction and better 
efiect as to the alleged and anticipated dan- 
ger. In this examination they were much 
assisted by the returns xvhich liad been 
made to Parliament fVom Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, of the number of 
women that were burned from the year 
1819 to lS2ii inclusive. In the provinces 
subject to the Bengal government, the 
average number yearly was ()12. From 
Madras die return was for three years only, 
the average of which was sixty-one yearly. 
From Bombay, the average number for the 
five years ending in 1823, was forty .nine 
yearly. Now it would be admitted, he 
thought, by the court, that this number of 
such sacri^cs, in territories which cou- 
tained so many millions of people, and 
principally Hindoos, was so small, that it 
could not be considered as a custom of the 
country. It was rather an exception than 
a rule ; it was a proof rather of the indis- 
position than of the atbichmcnt of the 
people, and afforded reason to believe Uiat, 
in the opinion of the large majority of the 
people of Indioi it was a practice for which 
they had no predilection, vrhicb was ab- 
horrent to their social nature, and would 
be more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. If ho were to stop here, 
under tliis view of the case even, it might 
be permitted to him to inquire where the 
danger could be of interfering to prevent 
the continuance of the practice* The mass 
of the people were against it. What bad 
tlicy to apprehend from the disafiection of 
a few^ supposing^ which he did not believe, 
that it woald follow, when the people at 
large were in their favour. He might 
be asked, perhaps, for the proof of this ? 
He answered, that ' it was a natural 
and 'Mceessary inference from the infre. 
queney of the practice, end he should 
pres«iitly*«(ato to them other reasons why 
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it was more than probable that in per- 
mitting the practice, they were oH'ending, 
cgregioiisly ofTendiiig, the moral and social 
feeling of the people of India. In fiir- 
tborance of his argument he would ask, 
had the practice of acting in oth:?r instances 
contrary to the religious creed of the 
Hindoos been attended with any injurious 
consequences ? Most gentlemen knew 
that the cow was an animal held in great 
reverence by the Hindoos, and in their 
shasters, or religious si riptures, the life of 
a cow was deemed of much greater conse- 
qiiencethaii the life of a Sudra, and in some 
parts of the shasters* it was reckoned equal 
to that of a Brahmin. It was ordained, 
also, that all penances miglit be commuted 
on the payment of cows or njoney. Thus 
for killing a Chshytria (or Hindoo of the 
second caste) forty-five cows and as many 
calves must be paid, or 135 kalians of 
cowries. For murdering a Sudra (or 
Hindoo of the lower caste) twelve cows or 
thirty-six kalians of cownes. Now be 
he would ask, did the British government 
allow this conniiiihitiori of tiie penalty of 
crime in India, where British sway pre- 
vailed? Did they not punish with death 
the murderer, whether Hindoo or £uro- 
peait, and hntl they ever been afraid of 
exciting insurrection or tumult by tlie 
justice of such a punishment? If then 
they (lid nut hesitate to convict and to 
punish with a severity, which the religion 
of the Hindoo would mitigate and dis- 
.al low the murderer of another, why did they 
hesitate to prevent the commission of self- 
murder ? Ill the one instance a life was 
taken away by tlie constituted authorities 
of tlie state, as a due penance for the des- 
truction of a fellow creature, without hesi- 
tation, and without fear of the conse- 
quences; while on the other a reluctance 
w'as manifested to save, by interference, the 
life of a fellow creature, os if a preventive 
measure were not far less obnoxious than 
an aggressive one—as if to prevent were 
not much easier than to punish. A reluc- 
tance was manifested to save by interfe- 
rence the life of a fellow creature, the 
sacrifice of which, by the will of tlie indivi- 
dual, was alike repugnant to the dictates 
of nature and to the well-being of society. 
There was no Instance in whicli die deci> 
sions of tlie Indian courts in inflicting 
capital punishments had created distur- 
bance, or called forth any opposition from 
tlic natives. If they disregarded, then, the 
customs and religion of the Hindoos in 
points of such importance, not only witliout 
fear but with good effect, what danger 
could arise from the measure now pro- 
posed, which went to save instead of to 
destroy, to prevent instead of to punish 
crime. (Hear, hear /) It was cnirious to 
observe fee nature of fee opposition which 
had been mode on feis occasion, by two oc 
three hon. proprietors, and particularly hy 
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one bon. and gallant gentleman, who had 
warmly supported on other occasions the 
liberty of the press in India. Their prin- 
cipal ohjcctiuu was, that the mover of the 
proposition had taken seven hours in re- 
cording his facts and delivering his senti- 
ments. To the liherty of speech, Uieii, it 
seemed, they had a strong objection, while 
they would scatter with indiiference tlwj 
liherty of the press, from the mountains of 
Thil)Ct to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Indus to the Ira waddy. lie (Mr. Weed- 
ing) envied not the head or the heart of 
that man whose sensibility could not have 
been moved, and whose understanding 
could not have been instructed, by the 
recital which had been made to them.— 
{Hear, hear !) For his own part he 
would say, that it was one of tlic best 
speeches he had heard in that court. 'I'lie 
instances which had been quoted liy the 
lion, gentleman (Mr. Poynder) were suffi- 
cient tosliew, that interference with an old 
custom, or a custom sanctioned by the 
religious prejudices of the natives, would 
not bo attended with danger to the Com- 
pany’s interests. He should himself ad- 
vert to some, though at the risk of repeti- 
tion. One instance W'as remarkable. It 
was at an annual festival held at Gunga 
Saugor, where mothers were accustomed 
to bring their children and to offer them 
as sacrifices to the Ganges. The Mar- 
quess Wellesley, during his government, 
to his honour put an end to the practice. 
It was prohibited at the coinmcnceinent of 
the festival, in tliu presence of thousands. 
No resistance was oflbred; no w'ailings 
were heard; but perfect obedience foU 
lowed. The mothers w'cnt hack to their 
homes witli their children, and in a few 
years learned to bless the interposing 
hand which had saved them from des- 
truction. (Hear, hear /) In the province 
of Guzerat, infanticide was abolished by 
public order ; and in Central India Sir John 
Malcolm related that the rajah of Per- 
taubgliiir liad put an cud to the practice 
within his dominions for thirty>eight years. 
A neighbouring prince had done the same. 
Looking indeed at the natural morality of 
man in all countries, at his feelings and 
his interests in all conditions of society, it 
was impossible to believe that the natives 
of India could be disquieted by an inter- 
ference which prevented the sacrifice of 
their sisters and their daughters. (Jlear, 
hear /) In urging tlic question, it did not 
appear to him necessary to bring into view 
the obligations and the motives of the 
Christian faith, as they were not dis- 
coursing of a practice which prevailed in 
a Christian country; but he pressed it 
upon them on the ^und of its immoral 
tendency, and the obvious policy, as it ap- 
peared to him, of putting an end to it- 
He maintained, that as ■ the sovereign of 
Indif^ it was their doty and their interest 


to guard tlie public morals of their Bub« 
jects; to protect the honest and the weak 
against the artifices of the designing end 
the powerful ; to encourage the practice of 
social virtue, and to deter from bad and 
vicious example. No man could doubt 
ibat public morals were violated ; tliat 
vicious example was set, when a motlier, 
because a widow, was permitted publicly 
to destroy herself ; to violate the sacred 
obligations of maternal duty; to desert her 
oflspring, however young and helpless, 
whatever might he the real or the pre- 
tended motive. (Hear, hear!) Its per- 
nicious influence upon society, in another 
point of view, was equally apparent. A 
rich man died : his widow inherited a 
portion, or the whole of his property ; that 
property became the envied object of her 
children or collateral relations : the pos- 
session of it could only lie acquired by 
her destruction. A “ suttee ** presented 
the ready means f It gratified at once their 
cupidity and tlicir pride. The children of 
tlie parent joined tlic priests, who always 
derived an interest from tlie ceremony, to 
persuade the unhappy victim of their ava- 
rice to submit to an untimely and a pain- 
ful death. Thus were all the obligations 
of social life at once violated and destroy- 
ed. (Hear, hear!) He repeated, was it 
not their policy, as well as their duty, to 
prevent the vicious examples which those 
barbarous practices diffused through the 
country ? What moral principle could bo 
expected from men, wbo saw, unmoved, 
the immolation of women deserting tlio 
offspring they were bound to cherisli* and 
protect? What could be expected from 
those who encouraged tlie son to set lire to 
the pile which was to consume his only 
remaining parent ? (Hear, hear!) 

lie would now ask, and be tliouglit he 
might do it with ctiVet, on what ground 
reited their dread of interference to put an 
end to these practices ? As the governors 
of India, what allegiance could they ex- 
pect from subjects wlio were engaged in 
them ? Could they hope for the obedience 
of the heart, or for any other obedience 
than that which w.'is the result of fear 9 
If they could not, then in wliat worse si- 
tuation would they be after putting down 
this demoralizing practice? Those wbo 
took a different view, appeared to him to 
invert all order of reasoning on the sub- 
ject. The real ground for fear was in the 
continuance, not in the abolition of the 
practice. (Hear, hem' !) Men who could 
so easily stifle and forsake the ordinary 
feelings and duties of humanity, were 
fitted to become the lawless disturbers of 
the public peace. They were ** ripe for 
stratagems and wiles.*’ It was for thdr 
political security, then, as well as for their 
moral credit, that he pressed upon them 
the necessity of. putting an end to the 
practice. Instead of disaffection arising 

from 
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from their interference, it would be fol- 
lowed by tlie sympathies and benediction 
of tlie natives, llic natural morality of 
the people would he botli their support 
and their commendation, (^ffcar /) In 
all countries, the rankest in superstition, 
the darkest in ignorance, some system of 
natural morality was always found to pre- 
vail. Sir VVm. Jones ^who would be 
deemed no mean authority on this head, 
and he was here discoursing of the Asiatic 
tribes) had remarked, that among the most 
ignorant nations, wliere not a vestige of 
philosophy Was to be found, “ natural 
etliics ’* would be met with, because they 
were what the rudest socielt/ requires, 
und what experience teaches'* The people 
of India, notwithstanding their numerous 
superstitions, possessed tliis moral feeling, 
and he contended again it was the duty 
and the interest of the government to up- 
hold it. In exemplifying his argument 
he w'Ould borrow a quotation, with which 
they had been favoured by the hon. pro- 
prietor who introduced the original motion, 
“ Homo i»«m, humani nil a me nlienum putoP 
Alost gentlemen woidd recollect having 
read these words with pleasure in their 
youth, and that they were repeated on the 
Homan stage tw'o hundred years before the 
Cliristian era. Tlie audience, which con- 
sisted of barbarians, of foreigners, of con- 
quered nations, of allies and of citizens 
of Home, shouted with applause to hear a 
declaration, which in the simple and elo- 
quent language of nature recommended 
so powerfully the natural morality, the 
social virtues of man. Let the East- India 
Company, then, in putting down this ne- 
farious practice, proclaim to tlie people of 
India tliat they cherished the same sen- 
timent, and that they desired to sec it 
cherished amid all the social relations of 
that land. Let it not be forgotten, tliat by 
the abolition of tlie practice they w'oiild 
save in future many families from atflic- 
tion ; they would save all from consterna- 
tion : for who could tell into whose house 
next the vicious example might obtrude 
itself? Dean Paley, in his moral philo- 
sophy, had justly observed, that ** society 
at large must be kept in continual alarm 
for the fate of tlicir dearest friends and re- 
lations, when the restraints of morality 
are withdrawn by the toleration of such a 
practice as self-murder.” He intreated, 
then, their executive body, with that dis- 
cretion, humanity and justice, which he 
was proud to say, as a mcmlicr of that 
Conipaiiy, did generally mark their coiin- 
6el8-^hc intreat^ them to interpose, in 
order to rescue the people of India from 
the continuance of this moral turpitude,' 
in Ordet* to 'rescue the East- India Com- 
pany and the British Government from alt 
tMitidpatibn in it. It was not a custom 
fotinded on any* positive rule ; it was' par- 
tial and local ; il tvaa owing principally to 


the disingenuous eflbrts of interested in- 
dividuals; and it W'as unhappily encou- 
raged by the sanction now given to it by 
the public uutliorities in India. Its abo- 
lition, iiistCcid of disturliing, would add 
to the strength and stability of their go- 
vernment, inasmuch as all men became 
better subjects in proportion as they were 
better citizens, lie conjured Uiem, then, to 
put an end to the practice without delay ; 
to he firm, and fear not. They would 
have this reward, that in India, as well as 
in Britain, the prevailing wish with re- 
gard to their domitilon would be ** cslo 
perpetua." [Hear, hear, hear!) 

Mr. It. Jackson said that it was more 
than twelve months since he had first called 
the attention of the court to those dreadful 
scenes of assassination which were allowed 
to take place in India ; but he confessed 
that at that time he was not aw'are of the 
great extent to which those barbarous 
practices had prevailed, nor could he have 
iiuagiued that they would have been suf- 
fered to exist without some attempt ou tlie 
part of the Company’s executive to put 
them down. At that time he had no idea 
that thousands and thousands of helpless 
women and children had been sacrificed, 
without some effort of interference on the 
part of the Company for the abolition of 
rites so horrid ! lie had delayed bringing 
forward the subject, because he knew it 
was about to be in much belter hands. It 
was to be brought forward in another place 
hy an honourable individual, not less dis- 
tinguished for liis talents and upright con- 
duct as a senator, than for his amiable 
qualities and his general benevolence as a 
private gentleman. In the hands of that 
distinguislied individual, lie was sure tlie 
sulyect w'ould be treated as its merits re- 
quired. At the same time lie must ob- 
serve, that as the subject had been so ably 
introduced to their notice liy the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Poynder), the court were 
hound to mark their decided opinion of it, 
without waiting for what might he done 
clsew'here, and lie thought it could not be 
done more cfTcctiially than by the court’s 
assent to the motion before them. The 
great difficulties which any motion from 
that side of the bar had to encounter, 
might be judged of from the prejudice 
opposed to that now before the court. 
Though they were a l>ody clothed hy 
the Legislature with deliberative functions, 
and bound by their oaths to exercise .those 
functions, whenever they felt it hecessary, 
for the common benefit of themselves, or 
the advantage of their native subjects; 
yet, whenever any attempt of the ‘kind 
originated with the general court, however 
humane their object or unobjectionable 
their proposition, it was at once tnet by 
the stale, cnminon.:plaec, forty tihies re- 
peated remark, “ you hid better leave the 
to' the discr^n of 'the dir^te^:*’ 
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Why, If tlie papers before the court were 
true, tlie matter had been left to their dis- 
cretion for upwards of thirty years, and 
what had they done ? Nothing whatever, 
fHcar^ hear f) He contended, therefore, 
that the executive had incurred a load of 
guilt, if during this time they had made 
no effort to support the endeavours of so 
many of their most eminent servants 
abroad, w'ho had strongly advised that 
some means should be taken to abolish 
this practice, and only asked for autlmrity 
to use them. In tracing back the printed 
proceedings, he found that from the pe- 
riod of the Hengal Secret Judicial Consul- 
tations in 1787, which were transmitted to 
this country in course, nothing had been 
done in the matter until the other day, 
when some instructions were sent out to 
our Indian government. In this dilatory 
conduct he thought their executive were 
exceedingly culpable, and he contended 
that the Court of Proprietors would be- 
come participators in their guilt, if they 
did not adopt the means in their pow'er 
for the abolition, contrary to the law 
of nature, and so disgraceful to the 
the government in \vho.se very presence 
it was practised ! He owned that he 
went further than liis honourable friend ; 
ho meant to take a bolder and a broader 
issue, and was willing, on that day, to 
stand or fall by the justice of his posi- 
tion ; namely, that the practice of suicide, 
being contrary to divine and natural law, 
the government or authority by which 
it was permitted became participators in 
its guilt. In support of this pro])o.sitioii, 
he would beg to read the sentiments of 
the great commentator upon the law of 
England, Sir W. Blackstonc, who stated, 
that those who permitted, having power 
to binder, a crime against the law of God 
or man, committed a crime against botli. 
The opinion of this learned cominciiUitor 
would have the greater authority with 
tliose who considered that, before he de- 
livered it, he (Sir W. Blaekstone) had 
himself read, and well considered, the 
most eminent writers upon the laws of 
nature and of nations then extant. It 
was an advantage to him (Mr. II, Jack- 
son) that he spoke in tiie hearing of 
learned personst who would readily con- 
fute his doctrine if erroneous, when he 
insisted that they (the proprietors) be- 
came participators in the guilt of those 
suicides (even supposing them to be 
voluntary), if they made no attempt to- 
wards their prevention. That the crime 
of self-destruction was against .tho law of 
God,^ no one would deny; and that iC 
was the duty of every civilized govern- 
ment to enforce that law as paramount to 
all. others, must be equally admitted. He 
should be ashamed to press this beyond 
reading , the opinion of the learned judge 
to .whotii he had alluded, which having 


read, it would bring him to what seemed 
to him the second point for their con- 
sideration ; namely, the expediency of 
putting an cn<l to tin? practice of suttee, 
or the burning of females alive ! He 
would contend that they were not to 
enter into terms with sin and wicked- 
ness ; but were bound to maintain, within 
their jurisdiction, the law of God and of 
nature, whatever might be tlie conse- 
quence. Mr. Justice Blackstone, in 
treating of this subject, said, 

** This law of nature being coeval with man- 
kind, and dictated by God lumself. is of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is binding 
over all the globe. In all muiitrics, and at all 
times: no human laws are of any validity if con- 
trary to this; and such of them as are valid, de- 
rive all their force, siud all their authority, incili- 
ately or immediately, fruin this original. 

Upon these two foundations, the law of nature 
and the law of revelation, depend all human laws ; 
that is to say, no human laws should be suffcrecl 
to rontradict these. — To instance, in the case of 
murder ; this is expressly forbidden by the divine, 
and demonstrably l>y the natural law ; and from 
these prohibitions arises the true unlawfulness of 
this crime. Those human laws that annex a 
punishment to it, do nr>t at all increase its moral 
guilt, or superadd .any fresh obligation in furn 
eomcicntuif to al)Stain from its perpetration. Nay, 
if any human law should allow or enjoin us to 
commit it. wc are bound to transgress that human 
law, or else wc must otlend both the natural anil 
the divine." 

The same learned judge defines the mu- 
nicipal law to be a ** rule of civil con- 
duct prescribed by the sn})reme power in 
a state, eommtinding what is right, and 
prohibiting what is wrong.*’ Now he lie- 
lieved that no lawyer who heard him 
would deny, that ’a government was 
bound, as far as its immediate and re- 
cognized authority extended, to enforce 
the observance of this rule. It was not 
necessary, nor was a government called 
upon, in iipliolding the principles, to in. 
terferc with the laws or customs of 
another country ; but in that which might 
be said to be a part of their own, and over 
which their absolute authority extended, 
the Company were bound to put an end 
to practices so much at variance with the 
laws of God and man, so opposed to na- 
tural obligation, and to divine command. 
In the cases before tlie court, not only 
had the authority of the Company not 
been used /or the suppression of those 
barbarous outrages, but a sanction hud, iu 
fact, been given to them , they were ex- 
pressly allowed under some circumstances, 
and attended in all by a police, acting 
under the authority of the British Go- 
yernnient. That the Company were 
bound, as the sovereigns of the country, 
to suppress practices contrary to the laws 
of nature and our holy religion, he had 
already shown; — but it might be .said, 
that a departure from the principles he 
had laid down might be justified by poli- 
tical expediency, arising from the fear of 
offending Uie natives. He would meet 
the objectors on that ground, and shew 
that, even in point of expediency, they 
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were not called upon to tolerate the 
practice, but that its suppression was per- 
fectly within their reach; nay, that it 
w'oiild not have the effect of injui-ing them 
in that point where they were most sen- 
sitive— he meant in tlie amount of their 
revenue. — (//car, heart) Supposing, 
however, for a moment, that he was un- 
able to prove tliis — supposing it could be 
shewn that insurrection and rebellion 
would follow the attempt to put <lown 
this barbarous custom, still the Company 
would be bound to make the attempt — 
they would be bound to risk the loss of 
their authority over that part of their In- 
dian dominions where the practice pre- 
vailed (and it was but a very small part), 
rather than become participators in such 
dreadful guilt; they would be boiiiul 
rather to forego for ever the amount of 
revenue which they derived from those 
parts of their dominion, than to accept it 
as the price of blood ! f Heart heart hear !J 
This he would contend, supposnig that 
he had been driven to view it merely as a 
question of policy or safety, as the Hon. 
Chairman had described it to be. 13ut be 
was not driven to that course ; his honour- 
able friend had most ably and clearly 
shewn, that as a question of policy we 
were bound to abolish tlic practice, and 
that in point of safety we had nothing to 
fear from the attempt. Well, he thought, 
had his honourable friend deseiwed the 
thanks of the court, for the pains he had 
bestowed upon this subject ; he would go 
away well rewarded for his pains, if it were 
only with the conviction that he liad suc- 
cessfully endeavoured to enlighten the 
court on a matter of thi.s importance, by 
giving to them so clear and intelligent an 
analysis of the contents of hvc volumes of 
papers, with which not one in a luindrcd 
of tlm proprietor could otherwise have 
become acquainted. ( Hear, hear / J Who 
was it that liad heard his honourable friend 
on this subject, that could not say he had 
been improved by the m^iier in wliicli he 
bad placed the wliole subject before tliem ? 
Yet it was said that the time of the court 
had been wasted — and ttiat their ])atience 
liad been exercised during a speech of 
seven hours long. No doubt it w'as easy 
to scatter and bandy about remarks of this 
sort, with the mistaken impression that 
they were wit. — He was surprised that the 
gallant Colonel (L. Stanhope), and the 
gallant General (Thornton) bad not 
placed more value on the labours of his 
learned friend, wbidi had relieved them 
from the trouble of reading, and, as it 
should seem, from that of thinking, for he 
believed .it cost tliem very little of the one 
or the other. / //ear, /lear / The labour 
of a most able speech was thus in a great 
degree lost upon them, who found it easier 
.to ^exercise; their poioted. wit and keea 
eMliirc upon its length /hear, tieqr /Jtlmu 


to combat its humane and manly argu. 
ments. It was now forty years since the 
attention of the Court of Directors had 
been called to the discovery which bad 
been made of the extent of this Ixirbarous 
practice (and in justice to some of the 
Company’s servants of that day he de- 
sired to state, that it was no sooner dis- 
covered by them than it was deplored, 
and the most humane wishes expressed 
for its discontinuance). — Tlicy, however, 
of course submitted, as itwsis now wished 
that this court should submit, that is, they 
left the matter entirely to the discretion and 
authority of the executive ; and the result, 
was, that no progress had been made 
towards its abolition, no effort traceable 
throiigbont the pa])ers until a recent 
letter from the Court of Directors! 
(Hear, heart) In 1H05 the matter oc- 
cnj)ied the attention of the Indian Govern- 
ment still more especially ; its continuance 
was the subject of inquiry, and some 
regulations were devised, not for the abo- 
lition of these horriil sacrifices, he was 
sorry to say, but to discourage them in 
some cases, and to prevent them in otliers, 
where they were held to be illegal by the 
Hindoo law. If the papers before the 
court were tnie, there were numerous 
cases where this practice of suttee had 
been illegally committed, according to the 
ordinances of their own Hindoo law, 
and where there was not even the shadow 
of an excuse for not interfering for their 
prevention. If such practices W'erc con- 
tinued longer under the authority of the 
Company, there was not a man in tliat 
court who did not become an accessary to 
tlie crime of murder ! — ho tliat refrained 
from doing all in his power to prevent it, 
on his head be the guilt of the sanction he 
gave I The practice (he was about to ob- 
serve) had become more general, or more 
known, and in many cases so evidently 
illegal, thatLord Wellesley felt it necessary 
to take some steps upon the subject in 
1805. From the proceedings of his Lord- 
ship in council'oii that occasion ho would 
read a few extracts, and they should be 
very few. He must liowever observe, 
that the principle for which he contended 
seemed to have guided Lord Wellesley’s 
conduct, namely, tliat it should be a fun- 
damental maxim with government , to act 
consistently with tlie principles of reason, 
morality, and humanity. If the prartice 
of suttee was consistent witli tliose princi- 
ples, he (Mr. Jackson) would say, let it 
be continued ; but if it were found repug- 
nant to those sacred rules, then lie .eon- 
tended that the Company would not ^lul 
acquitted of a violation of its linden 
duty if it did not put them down. ^ And 
here he must mention it as yrorthy of 
remark, that tliough forty ypare jiqd now 
elapsed since the court.dcs^ bgcoq^aivare 
of tiiose dreacifui tnimolations,. \t never 

' been 
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been submitted to their stuuding counsel, 
or to any of the law othcers or judges of 
the land, how far the Company’s executive 
would be justified in allowing this part of 
the Hindoo prac^tice to continue within 
their own immediate dominions. It had 
never been inquired of those high leg;d 
authorities, whether, consistently with due 
obedience to the laws of the realm, they 
would be justified in tolerating jiractices, 
which they themselves admitted were 
nothing less than “atrocious murder!” 
— (Hear, hear!) It was stated in Lord 
Wellesley’s minute, that ceitaiii instruc- 
tions should be given to the magistrates 
of districts, with tlie view of diininisliing, 
if not of abolishing, the practice. The 
roost eminent of the |)itndits were ordered 
to be <rori.sulted, in order to have it ascer- 
tained to what degree the lliiuluo law 
sanctioneif the practice of suttee, for no 
pundit had ever inaiiitaiiied that it was 
commanded. On this point he had the 
concurrence of the Governor-general and 
of those of the ('oiirt of Directors, \rIiose 
names were to the letter to whit'h he had 
alhuled, sent out to India so recently as 
1823, after the business had been taken 
up in Parliament. They were all of opinion 
tliat there were no longer any grounds 
for believing that suttee u iusan obligaticai 
of law, but that it must be altogether a 
voluntary act. He would now read an 
extract of some of the questions proposed, 
and the answers given by the pundits on 
tliis subject. 

No. 7‘^Qt*ejttion to the VuttdiU of the Kizamut 
Adnivlut. 

" As It sometifnes hapiicns Hniong persons pro- 
fessing the Hindoo religion, tlial ujion the death 
of a man, his wife becomes a suttee, i, e. burns 
herself with the body of her dtreaswl husband, you 
are therefore asked, whether a woman is ciyofneil 
by the shatter voluntarily to burn iierself with the 
body of her husband, or is prohibited ; and wliat 
are the conditions prcscrlbwl by the shaster on 
such occasions ? You are desired to give an an- 
swer in the course of fifteen days. 

* 4th March mVi.” 

Amnrer.-^** Having fully consideretl the ques- 
tion proiKwcd by the eonrt, I now answer it to the 
best of uiy knowledge:— Kvery woman of the four 
castes (rirahinin, Khetry, Bhicc, and ScKMiur) is 
nemiittcd to burn herself with the body of her 
husband, pruvulcd she has not infant children, 
nor Is pregnant, nor in a state of unrlennness, nor 
under tl»e age of puberty ; in any of which cases 
she is not allowed to bum lierself with her lius- 
hand’s body. But a woman who Jins infant chil- 
dren, and can procure another fterson to undertake 
the charge of bringing them up, is i)erinit:cd to 
hum, 1 1 is contrary to law, as well as to tlie usage 
of the country, to cause any woman to Inim her- 
self against her wish, by adininistcring drugs to 
stupiiy or intoxicate her. Wlien womeii burn 
themselves, they ))Tonouncc the suiikulp, and jier- 
form other proscribed ceremonies previously to 
burning. This rests upon the authority of Anjira, 
Viiasa* and Vrihaspati mooni. 

** There are three millions and a half of hairs 
upon the human tmdy, and every woman who 
butnt herself with the body of her husband,- will 
reside with him in heaven during a like number 
of years. In the same manner as a snake-catchcr 
dlrags n snake iVom bis hole, so does a woman, 
who burns herself, draw her husband out of hell, 
and she afterwards resides with him in heaven.** 

The exceptions above cited, respecting 
womeh in a state of pregnancy, unclean- 
jfiw/iV/oi/rh.VoL. XX FIT. No. 137, 


ness and adolescence, were comrounicated 
by Oanit and otliers to the mother of 
Siigur Raja. No woman having infant 
children, or being in u state of iircgiianey 
or uneleaiuiess, or under the age of pu- 
berty, is permitted to burn with Iier hus- 
band ; with the following exception, 
namely, that if a woiiuin iiaviiig infant 
children can provide for their support, 
through tlie means of another person, she 
is permitted to burn. 

Aihlithmul QuestiiiH . — “ In the event nf a woman 
declaring her intention to burn with the Imdy of 
her husband, and afterwards receding from such 
declaration, what would la? tlie coiiseiiuence and 
what treatment would she experience from her 
relations ?” 

AitMvcr . — “ If any woman declares her intention 
of hurniiu;, but aflerwards recedes from hertlecla- 
rntion, wfthoul liavjng pronounced the sunkulp 
and performed other cereininiies, she is nut en- 
joined by tlie shaster to undergo any pura.'ivhit or 
lienance; neither is there any thing' contained in 
the law prohibiting her relations from associating 
with her. But if a woman, after pronouncing the 
sunkulp.-imlperfonning other ceremonies, has not 
coiiragi* to }>nK-ew! to the funeral pile, she may 
recover her purity by undergoing a severe peiiance, 
and her relations may then associate with lier. 
The aulhoritv for this is the following ]>assnge:— 

* A woman who Li prevented by worldly attach- 
ments from ascending tin? funeral pile, ihust tier- 
form a severe penance Ix fore she can purify her- 
self from such an offence.’ " 

iMr. Jackson, in continuation, hcggctl 
the attention of the court to the exceji 
tions moiitionrd in those answers, and let 
them look at tlie cases of suttees recorded 
in tlie returns before them, and ask them- 
selves wht'thcr, if du(‘ ntterition laid heen 
paid by the loetil otfieers of government, all 
tliose cases could have occurred. He 
would he as far as any man from intorft'riiig 
with the religious prejudices of the na- 
tives ; he would not quarrel with Ihe no- 
tions of that country as to Hie tlnve mil- 
lion and a half of hairs and the three 
million and a half of yejirs ; the thing 
was absurd enough, to be sure ; but we 
were not answerable for all their absurdi- 
ties, though, lie would conteiul, we were 
to cl certain extent for their erimes. Let 
them enjoy their absurdities as much as 
they pleased, but let them not eonimit 
murder : there the question of absurdity 
merged in that of ('rime, and as far as the 
Company ado wed the perpetnitioii oferiiiic 
they were responsible. After the informa- 
tion thus obtained by the government, in- 
stnietions were issued for certain regula- 
tions to he ohsem'd in the eases of .suttee, 
so as to prevent, if possible, any but those 
in wliieh tli(‘ strict regulations of theshiis- 
tcr were complied with. Amongst other 
things it was ordered that due notice should 
he given of a suttee to the police; that the 
necessary information should he conveyed 
to tfie resident magistrate ; and tliat no 
improper treatment or force should he 
used towards the intended suttee. — And 
that previous notice should he given to the 
police ! Now it was well known- tliat our 
Indian police was among tlie most corrupt 
of that description. From the darogah 
$ A down 
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down fo tfie meanest oftieer nmongfitt them, 
there was not one who would not violate 
liifl duty for a bribe of rupees, and that 
bribery and corruption were the sources 
from which they inniiitained their extrava- 
gant mode of living there could be no 
doubt. It was not at oil an uncommon 
thing for men in that class, with nominal 
salaries of 4J1(K) a year, to expend .£301) or 
£500 on a single entertainment. How 
this expense was to be supimrted he nee<l 
not mention. To this body, such as ii 
was, was confided the care of seeing that 
the proper regulations wore complitMl with, 
and if it was stated that they were, the 
women were then allowed to burn them- 
selves. In the case where she had young 
children, a certain security was rerpiired 
for the due maintenance and support of 
the child or children after her <leath ; and, 
strange and shocking as it must appear, a 
form was prescribed, and stamps were pre- 
pared, for the purpose of taking tiiat secu- 
rity ill the Company’s offices, 'rims the 
whole ceremony was performed under the 
authority of the local goverumeut, and in 
the presence of its offii’ers ! We the Bri- 
tish people— the advocsites of everything 
humane— the natural opponents of every 
thing that was cruel and oppressive ; — we 
the protectors of innoeenee, the avengers 
of wrong ! — we the British pcoph*, saiuv 
tioned by our authority this diabolical I'us- 
toin nay, we went further, for by our 
neglect we permitted the practice in many 
cases which, even according to the barba- 
rous doctrines of the slmster itself, were 
illegal ! Was it fiossiblo that we should not 
make some effort to wipe out this stain 
upon our country ? A kind of security, he 
had observed, was entered into for the sup- 
port of the children under a certain age, of 
women about to devote themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands. But it bad 
been found that this sort of undertaking 
afforded no legally binding guarantee for 
the future maintenance of the little or- 
phans, and the heartless relations by whom 
it was given only laughed at our credulity 
when it was found that the security given 
was not worth one farthing. Would any 
ihan say that the Company was not culpa- 
ble in allowing such open evasions of its 
own regulations ? Could it be possible that 
our local officers should be ignorant of the 
extent of these atrocities ? The returns be- 
fore that court would show that this could 
hot be the case— for in those returns, he 
found that between the years 1815 and 
1881, the number of women who sacrificed, 
or were compelled to sacrifice them- 
eelves as suttees, amounted to .3,617, and 
of this number 2,619, or more than two- 
thirds of tho whole, were burnt in the vi- 
dnityof Calcutta. (Hmr, hear!) It ap- 
peiirkl, indeed, that it was not deemed 
^hdsteht with the dignity of the Supremo 
rhuit at Calcutta that tho sacrifices should 


take place in its immediate neighbourhood, 
but, that nuisance being avoided, the par- 
ties were allowed to take the liody out- 
side the city of Calcutta, and there, almost 
under the walls of the palace, and in sight 
of the college, the abominable ceremony 
was allowcii to he performed. ( Henr^ 
hear!) He had before shown that, ac- 
cording to their own interpretation of the 
sliastcr, the jmictice of suttee must be in 
all rases voliintnry, and that in no instance 
force or fmml must be iisi’d. He would 
go farther, and show, that abstinence from 
the jirairtice, even where it might be legally 
performed, was considered, ai’cording to 
tlie Hindoo religion, mneb more merito- 
rious, provided a certain course of life (in 
every woman’s ])Ower) wen* followed. 
Indeed in what he was going to quote, he 
thought there was a (lirect inducement 
held out to abstain from burning, and that 
tlie latter iiractice might be considered as 
indireetly prohibitcil thereby. It was true 
that the sliastcr held out n promise to the 
suttee, that she should by her voluntary sa- 
crifice, acquire a right to dwell in heaven, 
in the company of her husband for three 
millions and a half of years. — But ho com- 
pared it with one with whom the shaa- 
tcr was comparatively a light authority — 
udio might be considered the IMoses of the 
Hindoos, and whose words were esteemed 
as the coniinands of beavon. 3'hc 
gn*at Menu had laid it down, that 
though tlie three million and a half of years 
enjoyment of heaven in the company 
of her husband might be acquired by the 
woman who voluntarily burnt herself with 
his body, yet that that would not secure 
her eternal bliss, and that the only way by 
which a woman could acquire final beati- 
tude, was by living a pure and chaste life 
after licrimsbai id’s death, aii<l devoting her- 
self to works of piety anil charity ; as the re- 
ward of which, she at her death went im- 
mediately into the enjoyment of eternal 
lia])piness. From tliat state she Avas of 
course to return no more into the llesh, but 
thesw/fee, after her three million and a half 
of yeai-s were expired, laid to come back 
again to this life, to piiton again the human 
form, and be once more subject to all the 
vicissitudes of human existence. From 
this she might again obtain a temporary 
admission to paradise by similar means, 
but her eternal bliss could be in no other 
Avay secured than by living a chaste and 
j)urc life. Now it was clear from this 
doctrine of Menu that the practice of 
self-burning was not commended, but that 
the living purely and chastely was recom- 
mended in prt'ference, as entitling the party 
to an infinitely greater rewai*d. The 
strict practice of the Hindoo religion was 
rather against burning than otherwise ; the 
latter custom was for the most part 
advised by the Brahmins and interested 
relations, who were in general gainers by 

the 
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he event. If 801110 pains were taken to 
point out to the people in general what it 
was their religioii did really enjoin on the 
subject of suttee, and the preference 
given in the doctrines of Menu to the 
passing a pure and lioiy widowhood, tlierc 
could be no doubt that the laws of nature 
and tlie dictates of humanity would soon 
ac({uire their just influence, and the bar- 
barous practice of self-murder would in no 
great length of time be; altogether discon- 
tinued. ( Hmr, ivnr !) Much as the sanc- 
tion given to this dreadful crime in some 
(.'ases was to l)e deplortid, it was still more 
to he lamented that it wjis allowed to be 
perpetrated in others where there was not 
even a pretence for it on tlu* groujjd of re- 
ligion ; on the eontrary, where it was in 
direct violation of the rules of the sliaster. 
It Inul ton that day contended hy a gallant 
oflicer (Col. I<. Stanhope) that those sa- 
crifices were the voluntary acts of the 
women who pi^rforrned them, an<l that as 
such it would he an im])nideiil interference 
with the religion of the i)eoi»lc to oiler any 
interruption to their expectations of eternal 
bliss. Mveii if they wi*r«; all voluntary, 
he (Mr. Jackson) would .still coiiietid that 
we sliould he iiicxcusublc if we did not 
attempt to |nit tlu'in down ; hut this argu-, 
ment had increased force in those cases 
where the suttee was attempted in <‘Hses 
notoriously prohihite<l hy the shastcr. 'J’hut 
such was the fact in very many of tlic in- 
staiiees which had been rei)ortcd togovern- 
meut, the returns before the court would 
afford abundant proof. In a list of sixty- 
iwo cases in which women were said to 
have burned rhemst^lv(?s, there were foiir- 
tecn under seventeen ; twenty-two under 
sixteen; .six under lirtceii ; two under 
fourteen j two under thirteen ; ten under 
twelv(! ; one under ten ; three under 
eight; and one under four jciwsof age. 
(hear, hear!) 'J’his account was bikcii 
from the pnix^rs laid hi'forc the house, and 
now presented for the inspeeiioii of the 
proj)rietors. He would ask the gallant 
colonel what kind of coihsent to this horrid 
immolation could have been given by 
creatures of the tender years he hail men- 
tioned ? WJiere, lie asked, was the reason- 
ing faculty wliieh led them to hope, for 
eternal bliss ? Where was the voluntary 
assent to this most dreadful death in an 
infant of four years old, or even in one ot 
eight or nine? (Hear, hear !) Would the 
gallant colonel, or the gallant general 
(Thornton) or any other member of that 
court, stand up and assert that the consent 
given by these infants was the result of 
rea«)n and reflection? (Hear, hear!) 
Would the hon. Chairman maintain that hi 
cases of suttee at such tender ages, the 
law of the sluister or the instructions of 
the goverument had been complied with ? 
But .tliese were not . the only points on 
which the regiUatioAis.of. the local govern- 


ment were allowed to be evaded ; let any 
man look at the returns and see tlie vast 
number of instances in which the woman 
was persuaded to sacrifice herself without 
any notice being given to the local autlio- 
iiti(*.s. Here, again, the venality of the 
native police officer was evident; the 
offer of a haiidl'iil of rupees would be siif- 
fieicut at any time to induce him to be out 
of the way, so tliut the notiire could not be 
given ; or if in the way, he did not arrive at 
the scene of action until all interference 
became too late. 'J’lie Kuropeaiis in office 
were of course too dignified to attend to 
any of these matters jiersonally. The 
affair was left to the vigdlanee ol the n.ative 
police, and the siij)erintendenee of the 
diuugah ; and the latter was livijiieutly in 
real or pretended ignorance of the trans- 
action, until it had been terminated in the 
death of the unfortunate suttee. Nothing 
was more easy than to be ignorant of that 
which one did not want to know, and 
wherever it was the interest of these per- 
sons to he ignorant, tlie whole matter was 
sure to remain unknown until the know- 
ledge of it became of no use. Looking at 
facts as they stood recorded, he called upon 
the court to consider Ihe great responsibi- 
lity which atlacliod to them if they allow- 
ed these harl»arous murders to be con- 
tinued when they had the means of pre- 
venting them, 'rhat the great body of the 
proprietors were hithert ) ignorant of the 
extent to which those murders had been 
carried, he had reason to belii've. For him- 
self he would say, that until lie had seen 
the returns before the court, he could not 
h ive believed that the pmetiie was per- 
mitted to the extent it liud been, wdth 
such means of prevention at liand. To- 
day he was an innocent man, but should 
he go from tliat court innocent if, after 
what had come to liis knowledge on this 
subject, he did not make every effort to 
release himself from ])artieij)ation in 
crimes ? Every man in that court waa 
nearly in the same situation ; not one of 
them could lay his hand to his heart to- 
morrow and say he was guiltless, if to- 
day he did nut use every means in bis 
power to put a stop to those cowardly 
harbarities. Hut it would .seem, accord- 
ing to some of the opinions lie hud heard 
delivered 011 this subject, that the Com- 
imiiy's servants were too busy to attend 
to such matters. An instance of tliia 
kind hail been given in one of tlie cases 
cited by his hon. friend (Mr. roynder). 
Application was made to a local magis- 
trate for leave for a young widow to burn 
herself. The parties applying seemed to 
know their time, and chose, tlie hour when 
the worthy gentleman was going out. to 
dinner. The loss of a human life, and that 
too by the most dreadful tormenta,. was 
not of sufficient consequencc.to 
important business ol Iris engageiMnt** 
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and he gave his consent without much 
iiiqiiiry into the circumstances, though 
if he had enquired as vras his duty to 
have done, he would have discovered, 
what was found out when it was too late, 
that the child thus sacrificed, whether a 
betrothed or an actual wife did not ap- 
pear, was under twelve years of age, and 
consequently that her burning, even ac- 
cording to Hindoo law was iliegal, which 
considers sixteen as the age of puberty. 
No such fact was ascertained by the ma- 
gistrate, but he despatched the applicant 
with a verbal message to his darogali or 
other subordinate^ that “ if she were not 
under twelve years of age they might 
proceed to burn lier!” /Hear, hcarfj 
Was not this, he (Mr. Jackson) would 
ask, contmry to the instructions which 
the government of India had sent to the 
several local magistrates? Was it not a 
case the recurrence of which should be 
rendered impossible by the timely inter- 
feren<!e of that court? But there were 
a variety of other points in which the in- 
structions of the Indian government, and 
the regulations of the shaster with re- 
spect to suttee, were wholly disre- 
garded. The answers of the pundits 
which he had read to the court stated, 
that after the pile was ma<le up and light- 
ed, the woman who had intended to bum 
herself might without disgrace retreat, 
that she might do so even after she had 
touched the flames. Ac<!ording to the 
instructions of the Indian government 
she should he allowed to do so ; it was 
declared to be highly crifninal to force 
her back, and that should her death ensue 
from sucii force it should be considered 
as murder. But, notwithstanding this 
declaration, the instructions were set at 
nought with impunity, and that too even 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. In that 
neighbourhood, and in other places within 
the province of Bengal, instead of a pile 
of already lighted wood which the shas- 
ter enjoined, a pit was dug, in which, act- 
ing under the persuasions of interested re- 
latives and the excitement of dnigs given 
to her for that purpose, the unfortunate 
female, whom the f^llant Colonel (Stan- 
hope) would call **a masoiiiiig animal,’* 
placed herself. The pit was immediately 
filled up with heavy logs of wood, and 
frequently liamboes were placed over it, 
BO as to make retreat almost next to int. 
possible. The fire was tlien applied to 
the pile, and the cries of the unhappy 
victim were drowned with the noise of 
df urns and other instruments, amidst the 
shotttB and liowlings of a barbarous popu- 
laeei Now these tiling were altogether 
at tnrianee with the instructions which 
hod:been issued to the local magistrates 
by the I^idiaii government. They were 
oontiHiv to the enactments of the Hin- 
dOOfe]4llon; which enjoined that the fire 
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should be lighted before the suttee as- 
cended the pile. In some instances after 
the fire had reached tlie body, and not- 
W'ithstanding the efforts to keep the 
wrctdicd woman down, the sense of pain 
liad given her strength to disengage her- 
self, when her convulsive efforts to es- 
ca])e had been counteracted by the violent 
resistance of her relatioiiB, who uniformly, 
unless when prevented by the police, forced 
her back into the flames. ( Hear, hear, hear!) 
I^et those who doubted what he said on 
this part of the case, turn over the pages 
of the ])a])crH before the court, and they 
woithl soon be satisfied that he had rather 
understated the facts than used the 
slightest degree of exaggeration, lie 
would read to the court but one case 
out of many which had come !>el«re the 
courts of ndawlut, and it would shew 
how little influence the regulations of the 
shaster yiossessed against the suj^ersti- 
tioiis prejudices or interested views of the 
natives ; he would rest the whole (piestion 
on that case being fairly reported. It 
was to be found in page <>7 of the second 
voinme of the ]>aj)er8 printed by order of 
the House of Commons, and be would 
state it in the words of Mr. Iludlestone 
their late Director. 

** Oue Seethoo, a Brahmin, dlcfl when ahaent 
from his family. A fortnit;ht afterwards his widow, 
Iloomuieea, a girl of about fourtecu years of age. 

E rorecsU'cl to burn herself, the pile being preparetl 
V her nearest relations, then at the village she 
resided iii. Her father, Puttuii Tewarrey, was in 
another nart of the country, and docs not appear 
to have lieen made acquainted with what was pas- 
sing. Whether the sacrifice was originally a volun- 
tary one has not been ascertained; it must be 
presumed it was so. 

“ 'fhe preparatory rites completed, Hoomuleea 
ascended the pile, which was fired by her uncle, the 
prisoner Sbeolol. The ;u;ony was soon beyond eii- 
rluranru, and she leaiicd from the flame : but seized 
by Slieolol Bichliook, and others, she was taken up 
by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it ; 
much burnt, ami her dollies quite consumer!, she 
again sprang from tlie pile, and running to a well 
hard by, liiid herself down in the water course, 
weejiing bitterly. Sheolol now t(x>k a sheet, offered 
for the occasion by H(x>sa, and spreading it on the 
ground, duKirud her to seat herself upon it. * No,’ 
she said, * she would nut do this, he would again 
carry her to the fire, and she could not submit to 
this : she would quit the family and live by beggary; 
any tiling, if they would but have mercy upon 
her.’— Sheolol upon this, swore by the Canges that 
if she would sent herself on the cloth he would carry 
her to her home. She did so ;>-they bound her up 
ill it, sent for a bamboo, which was passed through 
the loops formed liy tying it together, and carrying 
it thus to the pile, now fiercely burning, threw u 
bodily into Ute flames. The cloth was inimediately 
consumed, an;l the wretcheil victim once more made 
an effort to save herself, when at the instigation of 
the rest, the moosulman Buralcheo, approached 
near enough to reach her with his sword, and cut- 
ting her thrmtgh theheatl, she fell back, and was 
released fromiurtliertrial by deadi.” {Hmr,Hmrl) 
Mr. Jackstm continued; The court 
would observe, that in this esse the most 
solemn pledge which could have been 
made by one Hindoo to another was 
given by the uncle of the unhappy child, 
as a guarantee of her safety, and that it 
was afterwards violated in the most brutal 
manner. What phndit> he would be glad 

Co know, would release that man’fi souir 

after 
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after this violation of so sacred an oatli ? 
Any member of that court who doubted 
of such cases as he had read beinpf in 
abundance, was bound 1)cforc God and 
his country, to inquire diligently iMifore 
he gave his vote, and to take the most 
(idectoal means in his power for abolish- 
ing tlie truth. If he neglected that course, 
lie would leave that assembly a guilty 
inaii. In fact, an honest man had no 
alternative but to make himself master 
of the facts as set lorth, or give credence 
to the statements of liis lion, friend, to 
whose speech they were so much indebt- 
ed. Was tiierc any one who listened to 
him, who for an instant doubted the 
IrutJi of what the papers before the court 
contained ? Did ary man then present 
hesitate to believe that those dreadful miir- 
diTs w'ere committed, and sometimes with 
all the pomp and eireumstunce of a grand 
])ageant, deirorated by the presence of 
Gentoound British authority ? They had 
it ill evidence before them, on the testi- 
mony of men who had filled high and 
responsible situations in their service— of 
men who liad been distinguislied in the 
direction of their affairs, that these ap- 
])alling sacrifices of tiie young and the 
lielpless were often attended by an im- 
mense concourse of persons, as if it were 
some great fiiir — by Brahmins of the 
highest caste — hy our own police, and the 
most dignified of the local native authori- 
ties. The dreadful act was urged on by 
some, sanctioned or permitted hy others, 
and witnessed by all. It might perhaps 
be asked, what interest had the Brahmins 
in eneouraging the commission of those 
dreadful murders? The papera before 
the court w'ould answer the question, hy 
shewing that on these occasions the at- 
tendant Brahmins received a largo fee ; 
W'cre they to receive none there would 
soon be an end to the pnudice ; they being 
absent, it would cease to be a show ! In 
most instances the suttee was rich and 
possessc<l of jewels, whicli slic distributed 
with a liberal hand to those who assured 
her she was going to heaven, and ap- 
plauded her act of self-destruction. Those 
who shared in the plunder had thus a 
direct interest in promoting the deed by 
which only it could be secured. The re- 
lations of the w’oman, particularly tliosc 
on her husband’s side, w'ere also interested 
in seducing her to the fatal suicide. By 
the Hindoo law a widow of caste could 
not marry again, but must remain ever 
after under the care of her friends ; by her 
death they were relieved from all liurther 
trouble on her account. It was to these 
causes that Mr. Walter Ewing, and other 
of their most intelligent servants, had at- 
tributed the sacrifice of widows, even of 
four and of eight yean old. 

-Ihe . €hmrman,r--^^ I , can assure the 
leumed proprietor he is roistalien in giving 


those as the ages of the suttees. There is a 
mistake in the accounts, tliat which he 
reads as four .should have been fourteen, 
and that which he reads as eiglit should 
have been eighteen.” {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Jackson. lie had quoted those 
cases from Mr. Hiidlestone’s jiapers, 
which marie mention of infant widows of 
tlie tciidei* ages of eight and nine years ; 
and the instance of four years of age, Mr. 

II. had quoted from the papers jiriiUed 
in Session 18ji;i, page 4o, where the age 
of four u'as inserted. 

Mr. Wir/r«m.— “ 1 can state to the learn- 
ed proprietor, that tliose ages have been 
inserted by mistake. That which is put 
down as only eight, should have been 
eighty.” 

Mr. Jachsnn continued. He had re- 
lied on the accuracy of the reports laid 
before the House of Commons, and now 
before the court. In those he found tlie 
numbers he had stated. There were 
besirles several cases of nine, of twelve, 
and of thirteen, with the names and castes 
of the parties, and one but of tivo years 
of age ! Were these also mistakes ? But 
suppose fourteen years should have been 
stated instead of four, where stood the 
father in that court who would admit 
that as a proper age at whicli his 
daughter should decide upon sacrificing 
herself by a most cruel death ? {Hear, 
hear!) Where was the fiither that 
would not heap curses on the head of 
the unfeeling relative who, disregarding 
the tears and intreaties of a girl of fourteen, 
imploring that her life might be spared, 
could take her by force and hurl her back 
into the flames from which she had re- 
peatedly endeavoured to escape, as was 
tlic fact in the case he had read to the 
court? ( Hear, hear, hear!) Was there 
one who heard liim, who did not shudder 
at the villaiiy with which tlie young 
creature’s confidence in that case was 
betrayed, and the barbarity which aa;om- 
panied the whole of tlie procetnliiigs ? 
SJie had, perhaps, given a sort of consent 
to the sacrifice, though this was said to 
be doubtful, which she was not allowed 
to retract, notwithstanding that retracta- 
tion was perfectly lawful, and even provided 
for according to tlie Hindoo religion. 
What was the cause? The parties which 
forced her to the pile had an interest in 
her destruction ! He had siud that the 
Brahmins encouraged those practices for 
the sake of the fee they received.^ The 
parents and relatives of children did it in 
order to be relieved from farther care of 
them ; if left on their hands at that early 
age they might have to maintain them 
through a long series of years, while sub- 
ject to those contingencies and 8bena«.; 
tions of conduct which bring discredit on 
tlieir families. That these dw^f .di^^. 
giaoeful crimes might be avoided* and 
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tins foul blot removed from tlie British 
character, Mr. Jackson thought would 
be made apparent by the next ))art of the 
subject to which he should cull tlie atteii* 
tion of the court. One material argu« 
ment for the facility with which the prac- 
tice might be abolished, was, Mr. Jackson 
said, its very limited extent. From the 
returns it appeared that the average num- 
ber of women who burned themselves or 
were burnt on the death of their hus- 
bands, was about 600 in the year, and this 
number, let it be observed, was out of a 
population exceeding sixty millions, and 
in which the number of deaths of adult 
males left about 250,(XX) widows aniuially. 
This clearly shewed that the practice was 
by no means gencml, but nitlu^r an ex- 
ception to the general rule : and yet it had 
been gravely stated tliat the ]iractice was 
so general, tliat the attempt to put it 
down would excite a I’ebellion ! What, 
preventing 600 iminolutiuns out of 
250,000 widows excite rebellion ! It 
would have no such effect, and for this 
he could quote the opinion of Mr. llju 
ringtoii, now a member of council in 
Bengal, who stated the practice as so 
|)artial, that no risk would at tend the at- 
tempt to abolish it altogether. The 
directors had neglected it for forty years, 
and it had of course increased. Whnt 
was it they were now afraid of? Was it 
that the armed force of India would rebel 
if any attempt were made to put an end to 
the practice ? Let the court recollect the 
real cause of the late calamity at Bar- 
rackpoor, and then say whether they 
would fear any revolt of their troo])s on 
account of the abolition of suttee V Why 
no sepoy’s widow ever thus sacrificed 
herself ; not a single instance appeared 
out of tlie thousands of women tJiat had 
been bunit since 181 5. The sepoys 
were most devotedly attached to their 
wives and children ; they would wil- 
lingly lay down their lives for their pro- 
tecrion. It was not a soldier’s feeling to 
consign his widow to the flames, nor tliat 
of his comrades to countenance such 
cruelty; it was therefore a most gross 
absurdity, to believe that they would ever 
attempt revolt on account of a regulation, 
which was intended only for the protec- 
tion and security of those so dear to them! 
To talk of rebellion from putting this 
wicked practice down, ^vas to suppose 
that it extended all over India, and was 
deeply rooted in the prejudices of the 
natives, whereas tlie very reverse iiad 
been shown to be the fact ; it was con- 
fined to a comparatively small portion of 
the Company’s possessions, and was so 
little fixed in the prejudices of the natives, 
that in many cases enumerated in the 
paperS) ^the slightest exertion was found 
sufficient to jireveiit it. • How, then, were 
they jU^ proceed ? Were . they to use fbree 


at once? He did not advise, that course. 
•He would have it rcconi mended' to the 
Court of Directors, that such moans 
should be adopted for abolishing the 
practice as might be deemed expedient, 
consulting, as far as consistent with that 
end the feelings of the natives. This he 
thought would be obtained by the original 
motion. But the Chairman’s ameod- 
inent, after urging the directors to act, 
added, that they should leave the matter 
wholly to their discretion. Now as lie 
tliought it better that their disposition to 
act should be stimulated by the rccommen* 
(lation of a General Court of lb*oprietors, 
he should vote for the original question. 
However, he was glad to see such an 
amendment coming from the chair; it 
was a hundred million of degrees beyond 
their last letter of 1823^ The )iresent 
amendment left the subject to the dis- 
(tratioii of the local government, but the 
former said that “the less they interfered 
the better.” What was that, but saying 
in plain Knglish, that thoiigli women 
should be sacrificed and their children 
left destitute; though infants of the 
tender ages of seven, eight, nine, ten, 
and twelve years of age, should he cast 
into the flames, as widows deliberately 
and voluntarily devoting themselves on 
the funeral piles of their deceased hus- 
Ixuids; though, in short, all the exist- 
ing rules and orders of the Company 
on the subject of those suttees should be 
violated ; though in the teeth of their own 
shaster, venal Brahmins and sordid rela- 
tives should seduce pregnant women, or 
those in a state of giving nurture to de- 
stroy themselves, the Coiiqiany’s officers 
were “not to interfere,” or in any way in- 
terrupt the sjivage ceremony ? Why this 
w^oiild be to cry havoc, and to let all the 
evils of tlie most barbarous superstition 
spread over that unhappy country. If tliis 
motion should not be carried ho would 
feel it his duty again to call thd attention 
of the court to the jiapers before them, 
The question could not stop tlicrc— >iiay^ 
it should not stop there, he, himself, at 
a future court, would move a series of 
truisms, taken from the reports. Hon* 
members ivithin the bar might, if they 
]ileased, meet them with the previous ques- 
tion, but he would. place tlicm upon their 
records ; the people ^of Eiiglaml and tlie 
Legislature should know of the hundreds 
of murders annually comnfiitted under 
British authority, and the public should 
be invoked for their suppression.- He had 
not the least doubt but the call, would be 
answered, and the tables of the bouses be 
covered with petitions againsta custom so 
obnoxious to every moral and religious 
precept, and so disgraceful to the natioual 
cliuractcr. Might he be allowed to ipeak 
as a friend to the Directors,, he wieuld 
counsel them to avoid this extreiiiity*r' >>He 

would 
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would recommend to tfaeii* rcilcction a 
most material eirciinistanee ; the time 
would soon come round (it was fast ap> 
proactiini^, and near at liaiid) for dis> 
cussing' the renewal of the Company's 
charter. That Parliament would take 
some strong and important steps in their 
otlhirB he had no doubt. In the mean 
time, let the members of tiiat court carry 
with them the public approbiition aiul 
regard, added to the consciousness that 
they had done their duty as men and 
Christians. In suppoi tiiig the original 
motion', they would have credit with their 
country, for doing that spontaneously, 
which outraged humanity would other-* 
wise soon force upon their adoption. 
The measure was admitted on all hands to 
be necessary ; then let it be no longer de- 
ferred. The hon. Directors might reject 
the motion if they ])leascd, but tlicy might 
rest assured that they would not thereby 
stop the proceedings of Fitrliainent, or 
silence the voice of the Ilritish nation. 
Indeed, it would be disgraceful to them 
as men, if they waited for such inter- 
ference. (Hear, hear I J It was due to 
botli Houses of ParliunuMit, before which 
the question would soon be broiiglit, and 
still more to thcms(‘lvcs, that that court 
should take some preliminary step to show 
that they entered into no cotnproniise 
with an unrighteous policy, and were de- 
termined to avert from themselves and 
their children the guilt of shedding blood ! 
The learned gentlciiiau, after again ad- 
verting to the iinj)ortauce of carrying the 
original motion in preference to the 
amendment, concluded (amidst consi.. 
demble cheering) by calling on the coiiit, 
as each individual member of it would 
wish to retire with the conscicuice of an 
innocent man, to vote for putting an eiul 
to this abominable ])rHCtice. 

Captain Maxjield said he would not 
trespass long on tlie attention of the 
court. He certainly would not have to 
try their patience in a speech of seven 
hours. But he begged to say a few 
words in answer to the uiicallcd-for at- 
tack which had been made on lion, mem- 
bers within the bar and without, who 
happened to differ in opinion from the 
learned mover. Those who did not con- 
cur with him, and with the It-anied gen- 
tleman who spoke last, in thinking that 
the practice of suttee ought to be abo- 
lished by some means, forcible or other- 
wise, were, forsooth, declared to be guilty 
of murder. Now, he thought the prac- 
tice ought not to bo interferecl with, and 
he was not more a murderer than either 
of the learned gentlemen who addressed 
the court. What, he asked, was all this 
decimation about ? Why had not those 
learned gentlemen pointed out some ef* 
febtual means by w^hich the practice might 
Mlaboltslied?*'^ If the thing were as prac- 


ticable us tfiey represented, why not shew 
how it might be accompHbhed? In a 
speecli of seven hours’ lengthy one would 
have tliought there was ain}>le time for 
shewing this if it could be shewn. In- 
stead of this, however, they were enter- 
tained with a long detail of circumstances, 
that which they all admitted, and all de- 
plored, that the ])ractice existed. In the 
whole of that long address, he had scarcely 
heard one argument which required an 
answer. They all knew that the prac- 
tice existed, and there was not one who 
would wish to perpetuate it. All agreed 
that it would be desirable to have an end 
put to it, but tlie question was as to the 
mode by which that object could be ef- 
fected. If any one then in court could 
put it down by his wishes, no doubt the 
thing would soon be decided ; but it was 
one thing to wish, and another to achieve 
this desirable result. Hon. proprietors 
might talk of the facilities of putting it 
down by force in one place, and by per- 
suasion in another : these notions, how'- 
ever, were jmrely theoretical. All the 
experience we had on the subject, shewed 
that the attempt to reduce them to prac- 
tice Avould be not only difficult, but 
dangerous. One remark of the learned 
gentleman (IMr. R. .fackson) deserved 
notice. The learned gentleman had .said 
that the custom of suttee was not general, 
and had not taken any great hold on the 
minds of the natives. To this assertion 
he (Capt. Maxfield) must object. On a 
f people so weak, so ignorant, as the Hin- 
doo.s, the promise held out by tlie SJiaster 
must have a })Owerful iiiHiicnce. The 
certainty of a wife enjoying the society of 
her husband in heaven fer three millions 
and a half of years if she burned herself 
with his body, was calculated to have a 
strong effect on persons wlio were so ar- 
dent and enthusiastic in their religious 
feelings us the natives of India, and parti- 
eidurly the females. Three millions and 
a half years of happiness in heaven 
were ensured to the suttee, and neither 
the SJiaster nor Menu pointed out any 
other means by which tliat might be ob- 
tained. M’^hs it at all surprising, then, 
that this should have a strong effect on 
ignorant minds ? He verily believed, that 
if tho same doctrine could bo inculcated 
in P^ngland, and that it obtained, there 
would be found very many of both sexes 
ready to make the sacrifice in order to 
ensuro its reward. (Hear, hear!) Why 
then should it excite our surprise, that the 
promise had so much inffuerice in India? 
It was quite idle to say it had not a strong 
hold on the people’s minds. It had, and 
liko many other superstitions, the more 
absurd it was, the more firmly did the na- 
tives adhere to it. Allusion hud been made 
to GoJ. Walker’s influence in puttinga stop 
to the practice of infanticide in his district. 

WJint 
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What was said on that subject was quite 
correct, hut the conclusion meant to be 
drawn from it was erroneous. Col. Walker 
could effect tliat which not ten men in the 
whole of the Company's service could 
do. All who had been in Guzerat, could 
tell how much and how deservoilly he was 
beloved by the people tlicrc. 'fo this the 
hon. director (Major Caniac) liad borne 
testimony, and no doubt would have dwelt 
longer on the subject if he himself had 
not been a party concerned. Hut it w’hs 
hopeless to think that the rest of our pub- 
lic servants in India could act us Colonel 
Walker had done. If they were all like 
him, it would be an easy matter to almlish 
suttee, and to put an end to infanticide 
tliroughout Iinlia. All men were not 
alike in their modes of jiroecediiig ; the 
Company must use the tools as they found 
them, though they might not be tempered 
alike. Under all the cir<'uinstanees of the 
case, he would support the amendment ; 
and he could not but express his regret 
that the feelings of tlic court hud been 
vrorked upon in the way they had been on 
this occasion. It was too IkuI to hear 
hon. proprietors accused of being mur- 
derers, and pariicipes criminis in those 
horrid sacridees, which they had no means 
of preventing. — (Cries of ** question,** 
** question /**) He ha<l not much more 
to offer, but he must be allowed to con- 
clude his remarks without inteiTuj)tion : 
the court had alrca^iy indulged an hon. 
gentleman with a hearing of seven hours, 
and he had not yet spoken more than as 
many minutes. He had before said, that 
he concuiTod in the amendment ; he 
would not sanction the use of force in the 
abolition of this pi'acticc, i)ut he thought 
that much might he done by a more strict 
attention to the regulations already in ex- 
istence in India. Those regulations had 
been very much relaxed in consequence 
of being entrusted to persons whose con- 
nivance at their violation miglit be pur- 
chased by a few rupees. He himself had 
Been cases where a few rupees were suf- 
ficient to purchase the consent of a local 
native officer, to what he knew was a di- 
rect breach of the Company’s regulations 
witli respect to suttees. But it might be 
asked, was there no remedy?— were there 
no means by which a stop could he put 
to this practice ? He thought tliere was, 
and that it might be gradually abolished 
without any violent interference with tlie 
l«ligiou8 prejudices of the people. He 
would suggest that a woman applying to 
burn herself with the body of her huslwiid 
abould be obliged to wait three months, 
and that in fdl cases the apjdication for 
Buch license should be made in person : 
Ibii^ he had no doubt, would, in a vast 
nuoritylof eases, be an effectual prevention, 
would afford time for reflection. He 
would also have some means adopted for 


disseminating the doctrines of tlie shaster 
with respect to the use of force. By tlie 
shaster all force whs strictly forbidden in 
the performance of suttee; but from 
the motives of interested parties, this 
doctrine was not fully explained to the 
people; if it were made sufficiently known 
lie was sure that women uould never 
consent : for in almost eveiy case of 
suttee, tliey had seen that absolute force 
was required to keep the suttee within 
the burning pile from tlie first inonieiit 
the flames reached her body. Feeling 
convinced that all tliese means woiiltl lx; 
resorted to, in the exincisc of the discre- 
tion vested in the Court of Directors by 
the amendment, he would vote for that in 
jireferenee to the original motion. 

Mr. 7 rant .said he would exjilaiii in a 
few words the reasons why he voted for 
the amendment put from tlie cliair. He 
saw that tlie instructions sent out to India 
had tlie signuturc of Mr. C. Grant, on 
whom .so deserved an eulogium had been 
pronounced, and in those instructions 
a discretion bad been given to the Indian 
government to act as it ])]ea.sed, and a.s 
circunistanros might require. Another 
reason wliy he preferred the amendment 
was this, that groat difficulties would pre- 
sent thcm.selves in the way of any active 
measures that might be adopted to abolisli 
this custom. On ibis subject they had 
tlie evidence of Mr. Harington, who 
stated tiiat though he felt anxious, in com- 
mon witli many others, to put an end to 
the practice, yet tliere were difficulties in 
the way wliich could not immediately be 
got over. The only means by which these 
difficulties might be effectually removed, 
would be by a gradual iniprovcnient 
amongst the people, by tlie di.sseniination 
of moral instruction. On tliis subject lie 
was glad to find tliat inuciihad lately been 
done. Forty schools, he perceived, had 
l>een open for the instruction of Hindoo 
youth ; and one of those schools for tlie 
instruction of females was sujiei intended 
by a Hindoo mistress. Feeling that much 
might eventually be done hy these means, 
he was not prepared to risk any thing by 
the adoption of jirecijiitate measures. 
Such measure.^, he was sure, could do no 
good, and might he productive of much in- 
jury ; he was therefore opposed to all such 
measures, and though the want of them 
might suffer the practice to continue for 
some time longer, he did not at ail con 
sidcr himself criminal, and would go to 
bed with as quiet a conscience upon the 
subject, as the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who had a short time before address- 
ed the court. He thought the best way 
W'ould be to leave it to the discretion of 
their executive, and, considering what was 
nowgoing on in India, he would be ashamed 
if he withlield his confidence from them oh 
this .jKiint. In a rocen^ number of the 
Quarterly 
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Quiurteriy Review, it was stated, on the 
autbprity of* Col. Phipps, that miieh of 
the cruelty practiced in the worship of 
Juggernaut had been recently abandoned. 
The iiborriinablc and disgusting sacrifices 
heretofore attending that worship were 
to a great extent given up, and in other 
respects a gradual improvement was per- 
ceptible in the habits of the people, as 
connected with the severity <if tlieir wor- 
ship. The court would exercise its power 
to iniieli better effect in giving encourage- 
incnt to this gradual improvement; but 
tis that was going on, it would be extreme- 
ly dangerous to pursue any course which 
might come into violent collision with the 
religious prt^udices of the natives, f Heart 
hear ! ) 

Gen. Sir Doijh said that after the 
many lengthened ad<lresses wliich they 
had heard on this fpicstion, he was sure 
tin; court would listen to him with some 
l)leasure, for all he had to state was, that 
he had intended to address tliern, but on 
consi<leration he thought tliey hud already 
heard quite enough, and therefore lie 
would not add a word one way or the 
other. ( UcaTj hear / ) 

The Chairman observed that nothing 
could have induced him to meet the origi- 
ginul motion with an umendment hut the 
language u.sed in the supjiort of that mo- 
tion. That language led him to believe 
that something more was inUmded than 
the motion itself expressed. This he 
thought was clear from the language of 
the hon. mover himself, and also from the 
speech of the hon. [iroprietor (Mr. R. 
Jackson). 

Dr. (tilehrist said he was disposed 
to pur.sue a middle course in this affair : 
hut b(^tw(?cn the two conflicting opinions 
he felt himself like u fish out of water; 
he was placed between two fires — {Jicar, 
hear! and lawf liter), like a Jew amongst 
saints, or a saint amongst sinners. — 
{Hear, hear!) Some complaints Ixad 
been made against tiie learned gentleman 
(Mr. Poyiider) for tlie length of time 
during which he luid occupied tlie atten- 
tion of the court; but he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
made no objection to the learned pro- 
prietor on that ground ; on the contrary, 
he thought him entitled to a hearing to 
the full extent of his address. He him- 
self hud often occasion to address the 
court, and to trespass a little on their 
patience, and should be very unwilling to 
be interrupte<l ; he was, therefore, dis- 
posed to give to others the same measure 
of indulgence which he claimed himself. 
With ceferenoe to the question before the 
court he WQuid observe, tliat as an ab- 
stract-proposition, no man would contend 
: tlmt suicide ought to he allowed. But it 
was another question whether die prac- 
tice sliocM be put doxyn by force of ar^< 
Ihftught there was a way by which 
Asialic Journ.\oL, XXIII. No. 137. 


this might be effected without risk or 
danger to the Company’s interests. That 
way he, as an author, had pointed out to 
their Governor general in India forty years 
ago. His pkan was, that any Hindoo in 
any way connected with a siittcc — not 
merely as instrumentul to the burning, 
but any relation or cormexioii of a woman 
wlio had hiiriicd herself, should be de- 
clared for ever incapable of holding any' 
place of oltice, authority, or emolument 
in the Comj)any*s sorvi<-e. Ilti had 
lately ])ro|)osed the same thing to a gen- 
tleinan who was about to introduce the 
subject to the House of Commons, and 
something of that kirid must be done in 
addition to other measures. Soinetbirig, 
he thouglit, ought to be tioiic on this sub- 
ject — the laws of humanity required it, 
and the only question was, what that 
something should he. One reason why 
he would support the original motion was, 
that he saw all the directors unanimous 
the other wa)\ {Hear, hear! and a 
lautjh ) He did not wish, by the original 
motion, to interfere with the religion of 
tlie people of India, or to attemiit to 
christianize them — for that attempt, in 
the juosent state of things, would be 
hopeless. Dot the effects of religion and 
education work their w^y; they would 
in time have, no doubt, a powerful effect ; 
but, in the mean time, such measures as 
that he Jiud proposed should be adopted. 
He entirely concurred in wdiut liad been 
siiid by tlie learned proprietor, that no 
member of that court could lay his head 
quietly ii]X)n his i)illoNV, unless he aided 
ill some Avay in putting an end to this 
barbarous custom. The thing might be 
very easily accomplished by the mere 
difference of a letter, and he would tell 
them the reason. The difference was 
between “ suttee and suttau.” The one 
meant the burning of a woman for her 
husband, and the other meant the burn- 
ing of a priest ; and if the priests alone 
were concerned, there Avould be no diffi- 
culty in getting rid of the matter. But 
the suttee presented the difficulty. Hon. 
proprietors w'cre not aware that relation- 
ship with a .suttee gave a certain rank in 
India in the estimation of the natives. 
The son of a >voman who had performed 
suttee ranked as a knight ; if he could 
boast that his sister also had burned her- 
self, he would be considered as a baronet ; 
if he bad other relations who had also 
crificed themselves, he would rank as a 
baron, and so on up even to the dignity 
of a king, according to the number of 
females of his family who had performed 
suttee. This it was which gave the 
custom so fast a hold upon t]ic prejudices 
of the natives. — (Cries of ** quest iintj quh- 
twn /**) They might cry questidn if they 
pleased^ but he was not the n|ah to be 
put down— he would go on to the end of 
5 B the 
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the chapter, and would take care that the 
right of every proprietor to address that 
court should not be sacrificed in his per- 
son. He would not, however, trespass 
much longer on their patience, but he 
implored them, as they valued their repu- 
tation in this life, and their happiness in 
the next, to be cautious how they nega- 
tived the motion. It would be a sUiin 
upon tiieir character, as sovereigns, as 
legislators, and as men, if they did not 
take some steps to check a practice re- 
pu^iant to the laws of nature and of civil 
society. At the same time he must re- 
peat, that he did not wish to see violence 
used. Let the Company strictly enforce 
the regulations already existing ; let them 
keep a vigilant watcli over the native otli- 
cers whom they employed: this would 
be going a great w^ay. AVhile he was in 
India he had never gone to see a woman 
roasted, but he knew that many such sa- 
crifices had been performed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Calcutta ; and several of 
these in violation of the orders of Go- 
vernment, and even of the rules of the 
shaster. How couhl this happen, uiiIcks 
the rich Hindoos bribed the native ofticers 
to connive at such proceedings ? What 
reliance, he asked, could be placed on the 
Brahmins to put a stop to this — tliey who 
gloried in the number of relations that 
had performed suttee? The age of the 
suttee, and the information as to the le- 
^lity in each particular (;ase, were de- 
rived from them ; and what truth could 
be expected from parties so interested ? 
The Company might expect it if they 
pleased, but they would not get it. The 
priests were the general authors and 
abettors of these wicked ceremonies; 
they had an immediate interest in the 
thing, and it was idle to Uilkof any distant 
reward or patronage they miglit expect 
for not encouraging the practice. They 
acted upon the old proverb of “ a bird in 
the Jiand is worth two in the bush and 
they preferred the certainty of immediate 
gain to the distant prospect of greater 
advantage. An lion. j)roprietor had 
talked of the danger to the Conii>aiiy's 
interests from the immediate abolition of 
the practice. He did not mean to con- 
tend for the use of direct force ; but even 
if that were resorted to, he did not be- 
lieve it would have the dangerous conse- 
quences which some gentlemen antici- 
pated. The spirit of the Hindoos was by 
po means so vindictive as some gentlemen 
imagined. As an illustration of this he 
woidd mention, that he was travelling in 
India on one occasion, and the moon- 
shees who attended him were very much 
annoyed by a Braminee bull. These 
bulls were let to have free scope wher- 
ever they went, and their trespasses 
were often , found of great inconveni-' 
ence, because whatever they did was 


without redress, as they were held sa- 
cred. His moonshees, howeyer, were 
not of that opinion, and they caught one 
of these Braminee bulls and cut his throat, 
and afterwards eat him. He (Dr. Gil- 
christ) was afraid that the throats of him 
and his companions would have been cut 
in return, and that the story would have 
spread all over Benares, and that at length 
it would have been made a matter of grave 
complaint to the governor. No such 
thing, however, took place, and the loss 
of the Bniminec bull was borne without 
any thing being said, except an expression 
of regret at his death. This shewed clearly 
that there was no very strong national feel- 
ing, even on matters wliicli were lield sacred 
by their very religion. He intreated the 
court, then, not to be led away by fears of 
ihinger to the Com])any*s interests, which 
liiul no foimdatioii, and (lie added) not to 
1)0 led away by the apprehensions of gen- 
tlemen \\ho conjured up ghosts which 
were not in cxistoiiee. It was idle to talk 
of the native troops l)eing opposed to the 
abolition of the suttee ; that army was, 
for a great part, composed of Mussul- 
inuuns, who cured nothing at all about the 
)>racticc, and on whom its abolition could 
liavc no influence. 

A Proprietor cxj>rossed a hope, that 
whatever might be the determination of 
the court on this question, it would he 
uiiuTiimoiis. There was the more reason 
to hope for this, as the difference between 
the Hineiidment and the original motion 
was only a difference in name. It was 
for the general interest of the proprietors, 
and would fucilitrite that which was, he 
believed, their common object, that there 
should not appear to be any difference of 
opinion amongst them on this subject. 
The learned gentleman who brought for- 
ward tlic original motion had, he was 
sure, no intention to cast aspersions on tlie 
executive of the Company, in any thing 
that had fallen from him on this occa- 
sion ; and as the opposition of the lion. 
Cliairman was more directed to the words 
of the speech than the motion, he hoped 
the discussion might be brought to a con- 
clusion in which all would concur. The 
Court of Directors, he felt persuaded, 
would feel themselves bound to make 
every exertion which prudence could 
point out, to comply with the wishes of 
the proprietors. That they could effect 
much, without resorting to force, he was 
quite certain ; and that they were dis- 
posed to do a great deal he was willing 
to. believe. Under those circumstances, 
he was willing to leave the matter wholly 
to their discretion. 

Sir J, Doyle said it was not his inten- 
tionto address the court, but after what 
had fallen from tlie bon. Chairman, lie 
could not avoid saying a few words. From 
what had been stated, it appeared that the 

hon. 
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hon. cliairman agreed with the original 
motion, and differed only from the speech 
hy which it was introduced. There was 
not much, then, which stood in tlie way of 
their being uimniinous ; and he need 
• hardly say how important it was that the 
court should appear united on this ques- 
tion. His own opinion was, that the 
whole matter should be left to the discre- 
tion of the Court of Directors, convinced 
that they would arlopt the best means for 
bringing about that result which, he 
trusted, was the common object of all— 
the eventual abolition of this barluirous 
practice. But at the same time he would 
suggest, that the hon. Chairman should 
leave the original motion as it stood, as it 
was clear that the piissages in the speech 
to which he objected were not uttered 
with any intention to offend. The with- 
drawal of the amendment would recon- 
cile all parties, and hriiig about that which 
was so desirable on this occasion — an 
unanimous vote of the court, (//ear, 
hear !) 

Mr. Wiijram said he had no wish to 
impute improper motives to any hon. pro- 
prietor ; on tlie contrary, he was disposed 
to give credit to every party for good in- 
tentions. At the same time he could not 
but express his regret that such a discus- 
sion should have taken place, as it would 
tend rather to frustrate than focilitate the 
object which they all Jiad in view. He 
could hy no means concur in tlie argu- 
ments hy w'hicli the hon. proprietor 
had supported his motion; for in his 
opinion, they went to the putting down 
the practice hy force. ( (Jries of “ Ao, 
no/*’) Honourable gentlemen might en- 
tertain their own opinions pn that ])oiiit ; 
but it was his conviction, that whatever 
might be the words of tlie motion, the 
effect of the speech was clearly the 
use of force ; anil as long as he liad a scat 
within that bar, he would not consent to 
any measure which would risk the safety 
of the Company’s power in Imlia. It 
had been said hy an hon. projirietor that 
he would vote for the amendment be- 
cause he did not understand it ; now he 
would support it for a contrary reason. 
In the original motion the word preven- 
tion was used ; now hy that word he 
could understand nothing else than the 
intended application of force, and in that 
sense it was calculated to do infiiiitc harm 
to the government at home and abroad. 
An assent to any motion, however it 
might be worded, siqiportcd with such a 
speech as that of the hon. and learned pro- 
prietor, would be construed into an ap- 
proval of the principles which that speech 
contained ; and, with every respect for the 
Court of Proprietors, he could not agree 
with the hon. and learned proprietor in 
thinking it their peculiar duty to instruct 
their executive as to what measures they 


should adopt on this occasion. The le- 
gislature tiad placed the executive power 
in the hands of the Court of Directors 
and the Boani- The proprietors had 
the right, undouhtedly, of choosing their 
own directors : but he thought they had 
not the power to dictate what particular 
measures should be carritHl into execu- 
tion. He would now say a word us to 
the amendment. [Here the hon. direc- 
tor read the ameridmeiit'l Now, he con- 
tended that this amendment went os far 
as could he done with safety, by leaving 
much to our governments abroad; and 
as the original motion contained the 
word ‘‘prevention,*’ on that ground he 
would object to it ; and if he stood alone, 
he would vote against it. 

Mr. Twining said, that whether they 
adopted the original motion or the amend- 
ment, much good would result from the 
present discussion. lie thought many 
tlianks w(‘re due to the honourable gentle- 
man for having given tliem so much in- 
formation on tliis subject, and without 
going to weigli words, he was sure it would 
produce a very good effect. Much, how- 
ever, as he approved the general principle 
of the learned mover, he would give his 
support to the amendment. He did not 
object to the original motion by itself^ 
but when he rccollectc<i that the Court of 
Directors \vcrc unanimous in their sup- 
port of the amendment, and that tliey 
were disposed to give effect to the wishes 
of the proprietors upon this subject, he was 
anxious to leave it altogcUier to their dis* 
cretion, possessing us they did the best 
means of information with respect to it. 
He repeated, that he by no means objected 
to the principle contained in the original 
motion, but if both were put he must 
support the amendment. 

Mr. Martin observed, that before 
the question \vas brought forward in that 
court, it had been the object of active 
measures by various religious denomina- 
tions in the country, amongst whom it 
excited a very considenihle interest. It 
would at last, he believed, become very 
popular ill this country if the original 
motion were now rejected ; it would, he 
thought, <?xcite very general dissatisfaction 
out of that court. If however on the 
contniry it was carried, the decision 
\voiild be hailed with satisfaction by the 
public, as an indication that something 
wiis likely to be done in the trase. With- 
out being a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, he might say, that unless that 
court took active measures for the sup- 
pression of that barbarous (Mistoin, the 
public would act for themselves in tlie 
affair, and take it up warmly in another 
place, without consulting the objects 
which the Company may have in view. 
In conclusion, he woukl appeal to their 
good feelings, and beg of them not to re- 

5 B 2 jeet 
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ject the original motion on account of the 
use of the word * ])i'cvcntioii/ which he 
believed came in the first instance from 
their side. He trusted the lion. Chairman 
would not persist in his opposition to the 
motion, in the general prineiplo of which 
it was clear he fully concurred. 

The Chairman said that on no occasion 
was he disposed pertinaciously to adhere 
to his own view of any qiiesiion, and 
therefore if the hon. mover and the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Jackson) would declare to 
him that it was not their intention to in- 
struct the directors, or to ap])1y to the 
legislature in any way sanctioning the use 
of force, he would withdraw his amend- 
ment, but he could not do so unless lie 
should have first received that assurance. 

After a few words from Mr. Weeding, 

Mr. Poynder said his motion went to 
leave it entirely to the directors, to use 
their own time and their own discretion. 
This motion he thought the directors 
could not refuse, and tlierefore he would 
not retract. 

The Chairman said that was not what 
he w'anted ; what he wished was, that the 
gentlemen would afford him the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they did not wish 
that this practi(;e should be put down by 
legislative enactment, and he would with- 
draw his amendment, and he must add, that 
except for the disclosures arising out of 
the s])eeches introducing and seconding 
the motion, he would have felt it his duty 
to support it without proposing any 
amendment at all. 

Mr. Poynder said that if any thing 
in his motion spoke of the use of force, 
he would admit that the lion. Chairman 
was correct in rejecting it. He did not 
speak of immediate force ; if lie alluded 
to it at all, it was as remote and contin- 
gent upon the failure of all other means ; 
the use of force at present, then, he dis- 
avowed, but it was too much to ask him 
to state wiietlier he had any iuteiitiou of 
urging that point in future. 

Mr. Jackson said that the Chairman 
must liave noticed that he had relVuiiied 
from going into the horrid practice of 
ii^anticidet which had been put down in 
the western part of their dominions by 
the firmness of Lord Wellesley, wdio pro- 
cluined that he would treat it as murder ; 
and in the eastern parts by the government 
of Bombay : because that in both of these 
cases the piiriioso had been aided, if not 
effected, by military demonstrations. In 
this case he did not think force would be 
necessary ; he meant, in the terms of the 
original motion, that the practice should 
be prevented, but he relied upon the 
opinions ofnear sixty of their most eminent 
servants, such as residents, judges, and 
magistrates, that it might easily be sub- 
dued by a mixture of firm and conciliatory 
measures, who founded their opinions 
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upon at least as many instances in which 
such conduct had been successful. Should 
it now fail, he would not hesitate at co- 
ercion— they must obey God rather than 
man ! 

The Chairman observed that as tlic • 
hon. proprietors declined making the ad- 
mission he required, he felt it liis duty to 
press liis Hineiidment. 

Mr, Poifuder stated that he had not 
advocated the use of force further than us 
the Court of Directors might sec the 
necessity of using it. He must again beg 
to disavow the iinputatiouK which had 
been cast upon liis motives on this 
otreasioii. 

The Chairman said he had made a 
proposition of a conciliating kind, but it 
iiad not been met in that manner which 
he thought the court had a right to ex- 
pect ; he had nothing therefore more to 
do now, but to take the sense of the court 
upon the motion and amendment. 

The motion and amendment were again 
read, and the question put from the chair, 
when 

Sir C. Forhes rose. He said he had 
waited until the last moment, in the ex- 
pectation that some other member of the 
court would accept the challenge given 
liy the lion, director, and answer his re- 
marks respecting the power of the Court 
of Proprietors. Now he would say that 
the Court of Proprietors should be con- 
sidered only us the servants of the di- 
rectors if they tamely submitted to the 
statement he had made. The Court of 
Proprietors had, he contended, a rigid to 
call the attention of tluj directors, their 
exi?cutive body, to any particular course 
of measures which they tJiouglit ought to 
bt? pursued, and to give iiislruetions res- 
pecting them. He asked, if the court were 
to recommend or give instructions upon 
any particular point, whether the Court of 
directors would dare to refuse? Per- 
haps they miglit — hut what power had 
the proprietors iu such case ? 'I’hcy had 
the power to visit any director who re- 
fused to listen to their recommendation, 
with a vote of censure, and that vote 
would have the effect of his immediate 
removal from the direction. Wliy, it 
might as well be said that the House of 
Commons had not the right to dictate a 
particular course of measures to a minis- 
ter ; that they had such power was iiiideni- 
alile, and he should like to see the minister 
who would dare refuse to give immediate 
attention to such suggestion. What! 
were the members of thsit court to be 
only the mere iiujipets of the directors, 
to act and move at their pleasure, without 
a power of doing any thing but what they 
should please to dictate ? Was all they 
had to do there, to place confidence in 
the Court of Directors, and leave every 
thing to their discretion ? He was really 
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sick of this. He was as much disposed 
as any member of tliat court to place 
proper confidence in the directors ; but 
he could not allow any one of them to put 
such a construction upon the law affect- 
ing the fights of the proprietors, as 
that which he lihd heard from the hon. 
director. 

Mr. Pattison declared that he had not 
understood his hon. colleague in the sense 
to which the hon. bart. alluded. The 
hon. director was proceeding, when he 
was callefl to order by 

General Tkmiton, who observed, that 
it was not regular to speak after the ques- 
tion was put. 

The Ctuiirman said the question had 
not been put, and he apprehended that 
even if it had, it was competent at any 
time before the sense of the court was 
taken, for any member of the court, who 
had not previously spoken, to address 
himself to the question. The hon. bart. 
had been allowed so to do, and he 
thought it but fair that his hon. colleague 
should exercise the same right. 

Mr. Pattison ])rococ(led. He had but 
few words to oiler, but he w^ould not be 
put down ill his attempt to exercise his 
right. This question had been taken up 
as if it had been a declaration on the })art 
of the directors against the princiiilo of 
the motion. It was no such tiling. The 
proposition made by the hon. ('hainnan 
was one solely of conciliation, and was 
rendered necessary by jninciples having 
been laid down in the s])eech which were 
not contained in the resolution of the 
hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Poynder said the recommendation 
of force was not either in the spcecli or 
the resolution. 

Mr. Pattison coiitiiuied. When he 
■was a young man, he used sometimes to 
interrupt others in their speeches ; but 
now he was an old man, more used to 
and acquainted witli the world, and lie 
found that very little was gained in point 
of time or convenience by such iiiterrii})- 
tioTis, while they added very imicli to the 
irregularity of a debate. Ibit to come to 
the subject before the court. The hon. 
Chairman had made a proposition which 
he thought could not in fairness be re- 
jected. All he asked was, that the two 
proprietors should state that they did not 
intend to recommend the application of 
force. If they did so intend, that was a 
strong reason why the court should not 
^ee to the motion ; and if they did not 
intend it, they could have no hesitation in 
avowing it. The amendment would, in 
the latter case,^e withdrawn, the original 
motion agreed to, and ail parties would 
go away satisfied. 

Mr. Wigram begged to explain. He 
was sure the hon. bart. had quite mis- 
understood the meaning of his observa- 


tions ; and in doing so, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
had himself fallen into an error. He 
(Mr. Wigram) understood the hon. and 
learned proprietors to have stated that that 
court had a right to instruct and com- 
mand the Court of Directors. Now he 
(Mr. Wigram) had stated that the Legis- 
lature had placed the government of India 
in the hands of the Dircirtors and the 
Board of Control, and to that statement 
he adhered. The Court of Proprietors 
had, he fully admitted, the power of mak- 
ing any recommendations they might 
please to the Court of Directors, who 
would i>ay every consideration to the 
same ; but they were not necessarily 
bound to adopt it. 

The question was now again about to 
be put from the chair, wlnni 

Mr. Poynder said, that before the court 
came to a decision he claimed his rigid to 
rejily, and felt it necessary to call for 
lights. 

y! Proprietor . — “ Good God ! is it after 
a seven hours’ speech ?‘* 

Dr. Gilchrist said it would be then loo 
late to licar the hon. member’s reply. No 
doubt lie bad a right to reply, and the 
court had a right to indulgo him as lo.ig 
as lie thought proper to address thtiii; 
but, judging from bis o})Ciiing speech, the 
reply would occupy a considerable time ; 
be therefore moved that the court do 
adjourn to this day week. 

Mr. Jacimm begg(*d to read the mo- 
tion to the court. He then read it as 
follows : 

** Th.it this Court, taking into consideration the 
continuance t)l' huiuaii sacrifirw in India, is of 
opinion tliat, in the rase of all rites or ceremonies 
involving the destruction of life, it is the duty of a 
liaternal government to interpose for their pre- 
vent ion ; and therefore rerommends to the hon. 
(’ourt of Directors to transmit such instructions 
to India as that Court may deem most expedient 
for iircoiiiplishing this object, consistent with all 
practicable attention to the feelings of the na- 
tives.” 

Now, ho contended, it was clear from 
those words that tlie use of force was not 
intended by this motion. It left it to the 
Court of Directors to issue such instruc- 
tions as to tliein should seem proper, but 
not one word wjls said of force. 

The Chairman. — Then he was to un- 
derstand the learned gentleman as not in 
any way recommending the adoption of 
force? 

Mr. Jackson. — He certainly did not 
mean to recommend the use of force now ; 
but if other measures should fail, he must 
not be understood as being precluded 
from recommending the use of force on a 
future occasion. 

The question was here again about to 
be put, when 

Mr. Poynder insisted upon his right of 
reply. 
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reply. It was absolutely necessary to his 
view of the ease that he should liave an 
opportunity of answering some of the ob- 
jections made to him. 

Mr. Jackson said, if his hori. friend 
concurred witli him in his construction of 
the motion, there was an end of the ques- 
tion : if not, it was most certain he had a 
right to reply. 

General Thornton observed that, the 
question had been already put, and he 
thought the subject liad been sufficiently 
discussed. 

The Chairman said, certainly the learn- 
ed gentleman had a rigid to rei)ly if he 
thought proper to cxcn*isc it. 

After a few words from Sir J. Sewell, 
which were inaudible to us. 

The Chairman said, tliat he would 
now withdraw his amendment if the lion, 
proprietor would say that he had no 
intention of recommending the use of 
force. 

Mr. Pof/mler observed tliat he had 
already stated that. 

Sir J. Sewell said he thought that the 
conduct of the hon. Chairman was hardly 
fair upon this occasion. He not only 
called upon the learmul proprietor for an 
explanation of what he had stated, and of 
what his object was at this moment, but 
he seemed to require some pledge as to 
what it might he Iiereafter. TJiere was 
no talk of force at the present moment, 
but there might be some necessity for its 
adoption hereafter, and if it were used, it 
was his opinion that it would not be re- 
sisted. He fully concurred in what had 
been observed by the learned gentlcmsm 
(Mr. Jackson), that the (?ourt of Direc- 
tors would become participators in the 
crime of murder if they did not take some 
means for its prevention. They were the 
governors of India, and had the power, 
and he must observe, that they were a 
vety bad specimen of governors. They 
endeavoured to throw the responsibility 
from themselves, by saying that the acts 
were the voluntary acts of others, and 
tliat they could not prevent them. It 
was in Uiis way that Filate wished to 
wash his hands from innocent blood, and 
to throw the guilt on others. The names 
of those who gloried in the action, and 
cried “ let his blood be upon us and upon 
our children,*’ were long since lost, while 
tlmt of Pilate was handed down with dis- 
grace to posterity. 

The Chairman said, that his object in 
wishing to obtain the declaration he had 
mentioned from the hon. gentleman, was 
not to deter tliem from any future mea- 
sures. If the present resolution should not, 
in their opinion, produce the effect which 
they anticipated, they, would of course 
have a perfect right to bring the subject 
forward upon any future occasion, only 
giving due notice to that effect, and af- 


fording time to the local governments to 
act upon the present motion. 

Mr. Poynder said this was so fair and 
candid, that he must concur in what had 
been stated by liis hon. friend (Mr. Jack- 
son). He did not want the use of force ; 
indeed he did not think it requisite at 
present; all he required was, that every 
other means in the power of the directors 
should he employed. 

The Chairman said that, with the nn- 
derstamlirig that there was no uisli to 
recommeml the employment of force un- 
til tiie court had sent out instructions, 
he would withdraw his amendment. 
( Cheers.) At the same time he must ob- 
serve, that if the measures to be adopted 
by that court should not have a satisfac- 
tory result, the question would be open for 
further consideration. {Hear, hear !) In 
answer to tJie remark, as to how far the 
recommendation of the Court of Pro- 
prietors -was obligatory on the Court of 
Directors, he should oiiserve, that, if they 
agreed to any recommendation for the 
employment of force, no consideration 
would induce him to be a party to the 
transmission of such instructions to India; 
it w^onld ho uncarulid in him if he hesi- 
tated to declare so, or if he scrupled to 
say that, mthei* than comply with such 
.an instruction, ho sliould decide at once 
to resign his seat beliiiid tliat bar. (Hear, 
hear!) 

Mr. Campbell said, tliat on a subject of 
less moment, he would not, at so late an 
hour, have ventured to ])reseiit himself 
to the court, Imt he did not think that he 
should discharge his duty wx*rc he to give 
a silent vote on a matter of such vital im- 
portance. He regretted extremely that 
tlie Chairman slionld Jiave been induced 
to w ithdraw his ameiidinent. It w'as one 
of the few instances in which he had oc- 
casion to question the judgment of tlie 
hon. liaronct ; but ncitlicr the rcsjiect he 
entertained for him, nor the unpopularity 
that might attend the coui*se he ( Air. C.) 
w as then pursuing, could make him com- 
promise his opinion on this occasion. Mr. 
Campbell tliouglit that he perceived, in 
the original motion, something that might 
lead to the employment of force for the 
prevention of these horrid sacrihccs, which 
every pi^rson must deplore. He could 
not but deprecate any thing like jienal 
enactments to ])ut down the practice of 
suttee ; lie w'as sure that such a course, 
w’hilc likely to he productive of danger, 
would rather tend to aggravate than to 
abate the evil : for wlio ever heard of cus- 
tom of long duration, or of prejudice 
deeply rooted, being overqpme by ))erse- 
cution? He had resided in India for 
seven* and-twciity years, and in situations 
which afforded him opportunities of be- 
coming intimately acquainted with the 
native character, and he felt confident 

that 
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that the only mode of effecting the object 
which all must desire, was by the diffu- 
sion of education, and by the moral im- 
provement of the people, who, when more 
enlightened* would of themselves aban. 
don a ptacticc, not less abhorrent to our 
feelings, than repugnant to one of the 
strongest instincts of our nature. The 
hon. director was proceeding, when 

Sir J, Sewell hoped that, at that late 
hour (past seven o’clock), the worthy 
director would not feel it necessary to 
go over arguments which the court had 
already heard at such very considerable 
length. 

Mr. Campbell said that it was not his 
intention to have trespassed on the court 
further than to say, that ns he could not 
agree to the original motion, ho should 
hold up his hand against it. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the original motion put, and carrieil 
by a large majority, there being no more 
than five hands held up in the negative. 

The Chairman said there was some 
other business to be disposed of before 
the court scjiarated. 

General Thornton suggested that it 
was then too late to think of going into 
any other business, and thought it w'^ould 
be better to <adjourn the court to that day 
week. 

The Chairman said he had no objec- 
tion to adjourn to any time that might 
suit the convenience of the court ; but the 
question was, whether another day could 
be spared for another general court, unless 
a very early one— to-morrow or the day 
after — was named. Should that not be 
convenient, he hoped that they would 
put it off until some period after the 
general election. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he had no objection 
to the postponement. 

The Chairman repeated, that unless 
some very early day was named, he might 
find it diihcult to get through the busi- 
ness of the court before the general election. 

Dr. Gilchrist, referring to the question 
of the general election, said the court 
W'cre aware that he was one of the candi- 
dates. Now he wished to know from 
the hon. Chairman, wdietiier, in case one 
of the six other candidates should be 
taken into Abraham’s bosom before the 
period fixed for the election, what was to 
become of him? Would the directors 
get another candidate, or was he to walk 
over the course? 

The CAa/rwan.— “ I hope not.” 

Dr. Gilchrist . — “ Then am I to under- 
stand tliat time enough would be allowed 
for another candidate, to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice ?” 

The Chairman,^** Yes, a candidate 
may start from the post.” 

It was now moved that the court do 
adjourn, sine die. 


Mr. Twining said, the court W'cre 
aware that he had a motion, but he was 
unwilling to f)rcss it at that late hour, 
and with so thin an attendance. He 
thought it better, perhaps, to give notice 
of it for the next court. 

A Proprietor suggested that it would 
be much better to adjourn this court to 
the next Wednesday, when they might 
have time to get through the whole of 
the business before tliein. 

The Chairman said it would be very 
ineoiivenient to have a general court next 
Wednesday, there was so much otlier 
busiiic.ss to be done ; but, if gentlemen 
were so disjjosed, he was willing to give 
up to-morrow. 

INIr. Twhmuj said he would leaVe it 
entirely in the hands of the directors. 
He did not wish that any time should be 
fixed which would cause inconvenience, 
ami therefore he should leave the matter 
over to another day. 

After a sliort conversation, in which 
the Chairman, IVIr. .lackson, and Mr. 
Twining took a j)art, it was agreed that 
the court should adjoiini to Friday. 

I’he court then adjourned to Triday 
the 30tli instant. 

East India lion c, Friday^ March 30. 

A quarterly general (\)urt of Pro- 
prietors of East-lndia stock was this day 
held, pursuant to adjournment, at the 
Company’s house in Leadenhull- street. 

mOFOSXD THANKS TO C. AfAKJOni- 
BANKS, ESQ. 

The minutes of the last court havin']^ 
been read. 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
said, he had to accpiaiiit the court that 
it was met by adjournment from the 
28th inst. for the purpose of discussing 
several questions. The first of these W’as 
a motion, of which notice had been given 
by a gallant general, 

*• That the thanks of this court ])C given to our 
lateChainnan, ('. Marjorlbanks, Esq., for the oblig- 
ing anil gracious manner in which he comnxuni- 
cated information when questions were put to him 
by the proprietors ; and fur the very satisfactory 
manner in whirli he conducted himself In the 
court whilst he filletl tiie chair.'* 

General Thornton wished, before he 
proceeded with his motion, to ask two 
questions of the hon. Chairman, the an- 
swers to which would, in some degree, 
guide him in his course of argument. 
When a ballot was demanded by a cer- 
tain number of proprietors, it must be 
granted; and he should like to know 
whether, by that proceeding, the Com- 
pany was put to any expense? He 
should also he glaiF to learn whether any, 
and what expense was incurred, when a 
number of projirietors requested that a 
court should be made special. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Weeding objected to such ques- 
tions, the effect of which was, to inter- 
rupt and retard the regular business of 
the court. The Chairman had already 
decided that questions should not be ]Hit 
till the regular business of the day was at 
an end, and he hoped he would adhere 
to that rule. Either let the gallant gc- 
nerahproceed with his motion, or let the 
court pass to the other orders of the 
day. ( Hear !) 

The Chairmayi . — I consider the ques- 
tion quite unconnected with the motion 
before the court ; and this inquiry I have 
no more means of answering than the 
gallant general himself; for 1 have not 
looked into the expense attending either 
a general court or a ballot.’* 

General Thornton said lie would at 
once proceed to state the reasons which 
induced him to make this motion. Gen- 
tlemen would, no doubt, express some 
surprise that such a delay should have 
takini place before he introduced this pro- 
position. They would, of couree, feel, 
that when such a motion was contcni’ 
plated, it ought to be brought forward as 
soon as possible after the individual 
whose conduct was to be approved of had 
left the chair : he should, therefore, ns 
briefly as he could, state the cause of the 
delay that had occurred. In the first 
]>1aee, perhaps, it might be attributable to 
him ; but ultimately it was caused by the 
directors. He was unwilling to go round, 
and request nine gentleiiien to favour him 
with their signatures : he well knew the 
excuse which was generally made on such 
iittcasions. Individuals said, ^*it is pro- 
per that attention should be ])aid to such 
and such matters, but we arc afraid of 
ofiending the directors by signing a re- 
quisition.” (Hear!) Therefore it was 
that he did not make such an applica- 
tion. He, however, knew, that on some 
occasions, a quarterly general Court had 
been made special by the Court of Hi- 
rcctors, on the requisition of two pro- 
prietors, for the purpose of taking cermin 
specified matters into considcnition : he, 
therefore, knowing that a gentleman near 
him approved of this motion, asked him, 
soon after Mr. INIarjoribanks had left the 
chair, to sign, along with himself, a re- 
quisition, calling on the directors to make 
the next quarterly general court special ; 
and he desired the clerk to go to the di- 
rectors and inquire whether that requisi- 
tion was sufficient. The answer be re- 
ceived was, that it was quite sufficient. 
Tlie requisition was as follows : 

•• We, the undersigned proprietors of East-India 
stock, request that the quarterly general court to 
be held on the 21st of June next, be made special, 
for the purpose of considering the following pro- 
position, viz. * That the thanks of the proprietors 
be given to our late chairman, C. Marjoribanks, 
Esq.”» 

And then came the rest of the motion, as 


[May, 

it had been read this day. Tliis was the 
requisition sent in early in May, and the 
answer was, that it was quite sufficient. 
A letter was, however, sent from the East- 
India House some time afterwards, con. 
tiiining a refusal to accede to the requisi- 
tion, which he would read. It was 
dated ‘‘June 1, was signed “ J. 

Dart, Secretory,” and addressed to Mr. 
Addinel and himself. It ran thus : 

** I have laid before the Court of Directors 
your letter of lust month, on the subject of the 
next quarterly general court of Proprietors being 
made special to submit to it the motion therein 
stated, and 1 have to inform you, that the Court 
of Directors do not think it neex'ssary to mukc the 
court special for tliat purpose. At tlie general 
court to be held on the 21 st inst. it will be com- 
petent for you to bring forward your motion. If 
you think proper.” 

He confessed that he was astonished 
at this refusal, as quarterly general courts 
had been made special at the request of 
two proprietors on other occasions ; and 
he did not choose, without any notice, to 
bring forward such a motion as tlie pre- 
sent, which deserved the attention of the 
proprietors. He knew ho might claim 
the privilege of bringing the motion for- 
ward at the quarterly general court with- 
out notice ; but that he would not do, cx- 
eejit under peculiar circiiinstances. lie 
had lately, on several occasions, when he 
felt it necessary to ask a question, been 
desired to wait till the coindusion of the 
proceedings. Now the r(uison why he 
first wislied to bring the present motion 
forward, was on account of the obliging 
manner in wliich the late ehainnan eon- 
dueted himself while he presided in that 
court. He liad seen, with great sorrow, 
the conduct of some former chairmen, 
who had acted in a very disobliging man- 
ner to the proprietors. The rule laid 
<lowu as to the asking of questions 'might 
he a very proper one, if hiirly acted on ; 
hut Mr. Marjoribanks did not stand on 
such a nicety ; it was his custom to give 
every information in his power as soon as 
it was required of him. He understood, 
on the other hand, that one chairman, 
who was not of so obliging a disposition, 
had been the cause of an expense of 
^5,(KK) accruing to the Company for 
the printing of voluminous papers, as well 
as of the time of the court having been 
occupied five days, hi consequence of that 
individual’s refusing to answer a single 
question. Whether this was true or not 
he did not know ; but it was very likely 
that mischief hud arisen from his not 
having done his duty, by answering the 
question put to him. He had already 
remarked that a great length of time hod 
elapsed, since he first formed the inten- 
tion of bringing forward this motion; 
he, however, fortunately procured an op- 
portunity some months ago to give notice 
of his intention of moving this vote of 
thanks. How he got such an opportunity 
he could not tell, for a similar favour was 
immediately 
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immediately afterwards refused to another ed individuals from receiving information, 
hon. proprictoiv lie (Gen. Thornton), He thought it would he satisfactory to all 
however, luckily slipped in fa lauffhjt the proprietors, and also to the directors, 
and gave notice of the present motion, if the practice of the House of Commons 
He should now call the attention of the were adopted, where the ])iitting of ques- 
court to the grounds on which the nio- tioas was not restricted to any time 
tion was introduced. It arose from a unless business was actually in progress : 
feeling of gratitude for the civil and gen- that system never interfered witJi the 
tlemanly behaviour which, at all times, debate. To answer a question did not 
had distinguished JMr. Marjoribanks, whilst take a moment, and was a saving instead 
he filled the chair. Mr. Marjoribanks of a waste of time. His reason for ask- 
acted, througiioiit the time in which he ing, in the outset, what expense attended 
held the situation of chairman, with per- the calling a special court, was because 
feet good-hurnour; which w’as not, he that circumstance might perhaps induce 
believed, the case with others who had gentlemen nottosigira requisition; or 
filled the chair. Rules had been made might lead the directors not to sanction 
by lion. Chairmen, as it appeared the making a quarterly court special at 
to him, by their own authority alone, the instaiurc of two jirojnietors. Now 
One of these was, that no notice of mo- he knew that if some explanation did not 
tion should be given, and that no qiies- take place this day, an hon. proprietor 
tion should be asked, until the business would move a resolution, relative to the 
of the day wfis over. This rule put shutting out of information from the 
the proprietors to very great ineonveni- court when it was required ; a system 
dice ; and this he could prove in his own founded on mere matters of form. Forms 
case, for on one day, when he wished to ought always to give way to expediency ; 
say a word, and was told he must wait they ought only to be resorted to, for 
till the proceedings were concluded, the the purpose of preventing inconvenience ; 
court sat until seven o*clo<‘k, and it was and no inconvenience could arise from 
not in his power to stay. What time aiisw'ering questions that would not take 
was it, he would ask, to put a question up a moment. He did, in gratitude to 
of great importance, perhaps, to the into- Mr. Maijoribanks, whom he would hold 
rests of the Company, or to give a notice up a.s an example to other chairmen, 
of motion, which a gentleman might wish move this resolution; because he could 
to be generally known to the proprietors, not but recollect his obliging conduct, in 
when the day was drawing to a close, answering all questions while he was in 
and the court was nearly empty? A the chair. His hon. friend (Dr. Gil- 
proprictor miglit wait till the latest hour, Christ) had, on one occasion, put a most 
till, in fact, the court hud broken iqi sud- extraordinary question to that hon. Chair- 
den]}^ and then he would be told, as bad man, relative to the j)roving of fire-arm.s 
been done on a former occasion, that the before they were sent out to India, which 
question of adjournment had been carried, was immediately answered. He at the 
He had been for some time in the House time considered this to be a very curious 
of Commons, and Iiaxi been called on to question ; but he found out afterwards 
move ail adjournment when there was that the question was not i>ut becau.se a 
no business before the house ; but he su.spiciou existed that fire-arms were not 
recollected no instance where that qiics- properly proved before they were sent out, 
tion was carried secretly, or where those hut merely to aflbrd an illustration of his 
whose duty it was, refu.sed to answer a hon. friend’s subscijiient argument, which 
question until nil the business was gone was, that if care were taken to prove that 
through. What did tlieir by-laws say on the instruments of war sent out were 
this subject ? Sec. iii, cap. 8, set forth : perfect, no Jess care should be taken to 

'■ It i, ordaM, That all questions In any gc- ‘he capability of tile imliviilu^s by 

neral court, except the previous question or for whom they were to be wield(?d and dl- 
adjournment, shall, if required, be statwl in writ- rected. He should take up no more of 
ing, before the same shall be put; r/icC/iair- the time of the court, having explained 
man nhall not adjourn or dissolve the court rrithout why this proposition wns SO long delayed, 
a question." and tlic reasons wJiich had induced him 

Now what was the reason of this ? It to bring it forward. He was very anxious 
was clearly that, if any thing were for- that the motion should pass laianiiiiously ; 
gotten in the course of the day, or rc- and lie wislicd that some other rules, 
maiiicd to he done, it stioiild be di&]ioscd with rcsjiect to asking questions and 
of before an adjournment took place ; giving notice of iviotions, gliould he laid 
otherwise there was no use in the by-law. down ; rule.s that would not give olfcnce 
If this principle w^ere opposed, and the to the proprietors. He was desirous of 
by-law rendered iuigator 3 % it would be impressing on the attention of the Court 
better to put an end to the cliair at once, of Directors tlie necessity of imparting 
He, therefore, protested against this con- information cheerfully to the proprietors, 
duct of the chair, which virtually prevent- when it was called for. Why the directors 
Jidiafie Jovrn. Vou XXIII. No. 1.S7. 5 C «bould 
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should turn their backs on the proprie- 
tors, when the latter were disposed to be 
civil to the former, he could not tell. He 
thought it material that this point, rela- 
tive to the right of asking questions, 
should be arninged at once, without any 
special meeting being called for that pur- 
pose. The gallant General concluded 
by moving his resolution. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose with great pleasure 
to second the motion ; and he was retidy 
to give a specific reason for taking that 
course. On a former occasion, when he 
w»aa a humble functiormry of the Com- 
pany, he met with treatment from the 
late hon. cliairinnii which, as he con- 
ceived, was not altogether proper; hut 
circumstances had occurred since that 
period which caused him not only to for- 
give, but even to forget that treatment. 
Charity covered, and ougiit to co'-er, a 
multitude of sins, and he could not but 
recollect that the late chairman was the 
first individual on the other side of the 
bar who took pity on the sufferings of a 
poor man, who had been abruptly sent 
from India to starve in this country. He 
alluded to Mr. Arnott, who, when he 
arrived here, hud nothing to subsist on. 
He had been thrown, as it were, naked 
on the world, when Mr. INfatjoribanks 
kindly took him by the hand, and pro- 
cured him some compensation for his 
losses and sufferings. There were two 
dark spots on the Company’s escut(.*heon. 
One of them, that caused by the treat- 
ment of Mr. Arnott, had, thank God ! 
been obliteiated: the other, the case of 
Mr. Buckingham, which was too old a 
story to notice at length, still remained ; 
and he feared it was too late to hope that 
any thing would be done for that gentle- 
man, though it was better late than never. 
He agreed in what had fallen from the 
hon. mover with respect to Mr. Maijori- 
banks* conduct in the chair. To him (Dr. 
Gilchrist), whatever might have been his 
conduct on another occasion, to w hich he 
had referred, Mr. Maijoribanks appeared 
to have constantly acted like a considerate 
chairman. He did not adopt the tone 
and manner of a dictator ; he felt that he 
w^as filling the chair for the betiefit of the 
Company, and in that point of view he 
was satisfied with that gentleman’s con- 
duct. He recollected even when he ( Dr. 
Gilchrist) asked the question alnmt fire- 
arms, that Mr. Maijoribanks turned to the 
gentlemen around them, received the ne- 
cessary information from tlicm, and an- 
swered tlie interrogatory. He could not 
foiget the kindness of his general conduct 
to gentlemen in that court. Whilst he 
was in the chair he never refused to an- 
swers question, merely because some in- 
formality was. attached to it. If he under- 
stood the. business of the court, the rule 
now acted on was a new thing, which had 


originated with the present chairman, and 
looked very like dictatorship ; and he was 
afraid that this was not the only instance 
ill which he played the dictator. ( Order/) 
Some individuals might be afraid, from 
peculiar circumstances, to look the di- 
rectors in the face ; but he w^as the man 
who would appear there, even if alone, to 
defend every jirivilege he had a right to 
claim, so long as he had a foot to stand 
on, or a voice to make himseif heard. 
There w'erc some lines, wTitteii by Shake- 
speare w'hich he thought might be quoted 
with advantage in that court, to encou- 
rage men not to siifter tlicniselves to be 
trampled on, and not to bow to the dic- 
tates of any individual, unless those dic- 
tates w’ere in perfect consonance with 
the customs of the court. He w'ould now 
read bis extract from an English author. 
He w'oiild not trouble the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar w’itb any oriental quotations, 
of which, he believed, they could make 
very little, tlioiigb some of them had been 
much later in India than he liad. Sliuks- 
pearc then said : 

** For who wotild bear the whips and sroms of 
time, 

Th’ oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely. 

The pangs of despis'd worth, 

The Insolence of oflice, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes ?" 

He would answer the question— -he would 
b(Mir them, because his independent mind 
taught him to despise them, and by per- 
severing exertion he hoped to overcome 
them. That done, he would endeavour to 
forgive and forget those who had endea- 
voured to annoy him. Witii regard to 
himself as an individual, he would stand 
))erore the lion. Chairman, and tell him 
that he had not been courteous to gentle- 
men on that side of the court. ( Order /) 
He had called a number of gentlemen “a 
set of requisitioiiists.” He might as well 
call them a pack — a crew. Tliis certainly 
was not civil language. ( Loud cries of' 
“ Order!'") He confessed he did not 
think it very civil to call a boily of re- 
spectable men “ a set of persons,” who 
did nothing but draw up requisitions. He 
liad himseif, on a former occasion, wlien 
his propositions were rejected, and an ad- 
verse amendment was carried, been stig- 
matized, ill .fobnsonian style, as “ a vi- 
sionary entbusiast.*' This was the lan- 
guage of the Chairman ; and what, he 
asked, was “ a visionary enthusiast,” in 
plain terms, but a madman ? He had 
been called a madman, hut that was no- 
thing new to him. (Much laughter.) So 
far from being irritated at this, he adverted 
to it merely as language that ought not 
to be used by the Chairman; he ought 
not to call any person a visionary entliu- 
siast. What was worse, he had been 
stigmatized as a jobber. Now» if there 

: were 
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were any man (and he had been known 
on the stage of public life for thirty years) 
who was less a jol)ber or leas connected 
with jobbers than he had been, or who 
disliked jobbing more than he did, that 
marThe should like to have pointed out 
to him. This acfrusatioii was re-echoed 
in India, through the medium of The Go- 
vernment Gazette, where it was asserted 
“that he (Dr. Gilchrist) was mean 
enough to be looking up to a job, to pro- 
cure which was the object of Mr. Hume.’* 
On the occasion to which reference was 
here made, he ( Dr. Gilchrist) was mis- 
understood by his friend Mr. Hume. 
The article in question went on to state, 
that “ the tact was afterwards alluded to 
by the then Deputy Cliairmaii,’* who now 
filled the chair. 

T\\^ Deputy Chairman (the Hon. Hugh 
Lindsay). — “ I rise to order. We are 
now discussing the merits of the late 
Chairman, with which the conduct of the 
present Chairman has nothing to do ; and 
I must say, that the learned proprietor 
seems to have applied to himself that 
which 1 will venture to assert was not in- 
tended by the hon. Chairman. 1 beg, 
therefore, that the learned proprietor will 
confine himself to the only question before 
us —the merits of the late Chairman.” 

Dr. Gilchrist—** We can only estimate 
a man’s merits by comparison.” 

The Chairman,^** Iain obliged to my 
hon. friend for his iuterfererute ; but I 
have to intreat that the court will indulge 
the hon. proprietor to any extent lie 
pleases to go, in discussing the demerits of 
your present Chairman, the question be- 
fore the court being the tmrits of your late 
Chairman. {Hear, hear!) 1 should be 
very sorry to interrupt the hon. proprietor, 
because I can solemnly assure the court, 
that nothing that can fall from the hon. 
proprietor can produce in iny mind any 
other feeling but that of jiity. I treat his 
observations, so far as they respect my- 
self, with perfect contempt.” {Hear, 
hear /) 

Dr. Gilchrist said that compliment was 
perfectly reciprocal, and he threw' it back 
to the hon. Chairman. ( Cries of “ Or- 
der/” and much confusion.) Would gen- 
tlemen, who were crying ** Order,” like 
to be treated in this w'uy, and not throw 
back tlie insult ? He would not tamely 
receive an insult from any man; and if 
tlie hon. Chairman gave him a Rowland, 
he would return it with an Oliver. Cha- 
racter could only be known by compa- 
rison, as a mairs countenance was marked 
out by tlie refiection of the looking-glass ; 
and perhaps the character of Mr. Maijo- 
ribanks stood higher, because he an- 
swered questions which another chair- 
man would not. And on what ground 
did his refusal rest ? On nothing but his 
own ipse dixit, at least so far as he could 


discover. He had been studying the 
by-laws and Mr. Aiiber's book, and he 
could not see a line that debarred gentle- 
men from asking questions before the bu- 
siness of the day had commenced. If the 
hon. Chairman made a new rule, let it be 
so ; he and otlier proprietors w'ould sub- 
mit to it as long as they could not help 
themselves, but no longer. In his opi- 
nion, the court had shewn too much pas- 
sive obedience, had manifested too much 
submission to the Court of Directors. 
The learned proprietor was then proceed- 
ing [as vve understood, for there was 
much noise in the court] to make some 
observations on a circumstance which 
had occurred, when Mr. Wignim, he be- 
ing in the chair, * had refused to answ'cr a 
question. 

Mr. Wiyrnm wished to set the learned 
proprietor right on this point. On the 
occasion alluded to, an hon. proprietor 
had made some observations on what he 
(Mr. Wigrarn) had said, and to those 
observations he had at once rei)licd. 

Mr. Pattison said he rose to a point 
of order. If this sort of discussion were 
suffered to go on, it coultl in effect end 
only in a vote of censure on all the gentle- 
men who had filled that chair for some 
years past, with the exception of one. 
“ You, sir, (continued Mr. Pattison) have, 
in my opinion, acted as an excellent and 
impartial chairman.” (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Wi}fram said, he must consider his 
hon. friend out of order, in going into the 
general merits of the question. 

Mr. Pattison. — “ If I am out of order, I 
am only following the example of others ; 
it is not my own seeking. I wish to 
draw the attention of the Court of Pro- 
prietoi*s to the condition in which the 
Court of Directors will be placed if the 
proceedings go on in this manner, each 
director rising as if to defend himself 
against a vote of censure”. 

Col. L. Stanhope. — “ I think the hon. 
director is quite out of order. — ( Laughter. ) 
He complains of rny learned friend for 
touching on a particular subject, and yet 
he goes to the same subject himself, and 
thus continues the discussion. He is, 
therefore, out of order. ’’(A/ac/t confusion.) 

Mr. Pattison. — “ I am not out of order ; 
but from a general respect to tlie whole 
body of proprietors here assembled, I beg 
leave to draw their attention to what must 
be the condition of the constituted autho- 
rities if”— '( Cries of ** Order** /) 

* We believe the allusion was made to what took 
place In the General Court on the 11th of February 
1824, when the case of the Marquess of Hastings 
was first introduced by Sir J. Doyle. On that oc- 
casion, Mr. Wigrarn, who was then chairman, de- 
clined answering certain questions that were put to 
him, on the ground that he had received no instruc- 
tions from the Court of Directors, of which he was 
the organ Vide Asiatic Journal, vol. xviL p. 302. 

5 C 2 The 
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The CAa{rff 2 aA.— “I really must confess, 
tliat I think my lion* friend is out of order. 

1 feel, as much as my hon. friend on the 
floor, the inconvenience which attends a 
discussion of this kind ; I should, there- 
fore, let the learned Doctor proceed ; I 
should leave it to himself to select his 
topics.** 

Mr. Pa/tison.— “ I shall sit down very 
patiently, expecting my turn to come.**— 
{A laugh,) 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he should close the 
subject hy making a remark on one ex- 
pression that had fallen from the hon. 
director (Mr. Pattison). That hon. 
director had spoken of a vote of censure. 
Now it was possible that such a thing 
might be moved ; It was possible that he 
might move or second such a proposition. 
If he thought it necessary, he would not 
hesitate to bring forward such a motion, 
as he had proposed to do in the case of 
Lord Amherst. 

The Deputy ChairmtH,~^‘^ I call the 
learned proprietor to order. We are not 
discussing the conduct of Lord Amherst. 
I beg that the learned proprietor will con- 
fine himself to the conduct of the late 
Chairman.** 

Dr. Gilchrist,-- AW he had further to 
say was, that, comparatively, he con- 
sidered Mr. Marjoribanks to have been a 
very good chairman. No proprietor had 
to complain of being put down by that 
gentleman, when he asked questions which 
he thought necessary. 

Capt. Mnxfield said it wTis with infi- 
nite concern he had observed the turn 
whicli the debate had taken. His learned 
friend seemed to be mueh offended at an 
expression which had fallen from the hon. 
Ciiairman ; but he (Capt. Maxfield) must 
beg leave to say, that he interpreted that 
expression very differently from his learned 
friend ; he did not think the expression 
alluded to was meant for himself, for 
instance ; he did not believe it was meant 
offensively ; and he felt it but fair, as he 
and his learned friend took a different view 
of this point, to state his opinion dis> 
tinctly, and to endeavour to bring his 
learned friend over to his view of the 
matter. He thought that the less dis- 
cussion which took place on this subject 
the better ; this must be evident to all. 
While Mr. Maijoribanks was in the chair, 
he certainly was satisfied with his conduct 
to the proprietors ; but, though that was 
tlie case, he was not disposed to draw any 
invidious comparison between him and 
others.— (//ear /) 

Mr. Weeding said this was one of the 
most extraordinary questions ever pro- 
posed to the court of proprietors, and he 
had man^ objections to it. If they con- 
sidered it with reference to precedent, it 
was quite clear that no precedent of such 
a nature could be fbund ; and he should 


be very sorry to assist in creating one. 
Tlie hon. gentleman had not sufficiently 
accounted for the long delay which had 
taken ])lace, after the way had been pointed 
out to him of getting over the difficulty 
which he at first met with ; the motion 
therefore wore the aspect of indifference, 
if not of affront, to the gentleman in 
whose favour it was intended. {Hear!) 
He had a much stronger objection to it, 
fro?n its being avowedly made for the pur- 
pose of drawing a comparison to the 
prejudice of other members of the court 
of directors. He (Mr. Weeding) knew 
of no superiority which the late Chairman 
(and he spoke it with all respec't for him) 
possessed over any of his colleagues, who 
had been raised by the choice of their own 
body to the high and dignified station of 
Chairman of the East India Company. 
{Hear!) Whether it were for talent, 
for application to business, for courtesy, 
or for any other quality with which it 
were desirable for a public functionary to 
be endued, he knew of no superiority 
which the late Chairman possessed over 
the rest of his colleagues. He said this, 
not in disparagement of him, for he be- 
lieved that he would himself be willing 
to admit the justice of the observation, 
and that he would sconi to receive one 
jot of applause in the way it w'as now 
proffered, at the expense of the due merit 
of his associates, (//ear, hear!) The 
strongest objection which he had to the 
motion was founded on the respect which 
he (Mr. Weeding) entertained for the 
general court itself. The proposition was 
totally unworthy of their deliberative vote, 
(//ear, hear!) To thank a gentleman, 
and still more to thank him ten months 
after he had quitted the chair, notwith- 
standing the lame ajiology offered for the 
delay, for the mere outward signs of 
gentlemanly behaviour, for civility and 
courtesy, merely while presiding over 
their deliberations, was a proposition 
which he trusted the court would mark 
their reprehension of by refusing to 
entertain it. {Hear!) It would be a 
bitter sarcasm upon the court itself if such 
a motion could pass, as well as upon the 
hon. gentlemen, in whose fiivour it was 
proposed. {Hear !) He trusted that the 
gentlemen behind the bar would place so 
much confidence in those before the bar, 
as to rest assured, that the latter would 
never suffer unjust and invidious com- 
parisons and reflections to sway their 
deliberations in that court. The great 
majority of the court, he was sure, would 
be ever ready to defend their executive 
body against unfounded clamour and vi- 
tuperation, and to uphold the Cliainnan 
of the court in the firm, manly, and ju- 
dicious exercise of his authority. (/Tear, 
hear /) He had heard firom one quarter 
of the court something like a menace of 
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a vote of censure upon gentlemen behind 
the bar. Those from whom it came 
should reflect) that votes of censure might 
be passed upon members of the constituent 
as well as the elected body; and if 
motions, such as that now before them, 
were persevered in, if the court were 
summoned and its time consumed by a 
repetition of the same trifling, useless, and 
unmeaning propositions, its patience might 
be at length exhausted, and a severe and 
merited animadversion be recorded against 
those who were tlio cause of it. He 
should sit down with moving tJic “ pre- 
vious question** on the motion before 
them. — {Hear, hear !) 

Col. L. Stanhope said, tliat throughout 
the whole of his argument the hon. 
proprietor who had just sat down was 
in error, with respect to the proceedings 
of this day. In the first place, he luui 
accused the hon. mover with having been 
dilatory in bringing forward this measure. 
It was not, however, the fault of his 
gallant friend, but of persons in power, 
who had not attended to his requisition. 
The hon. proprietor said there was no 
precedent for a motion of this kind : 
why they had a very late precedent in the 
House of Commons. {A laugh.) At 
the meeting of Parliament after the 
general election the present sjieakcr was 
re-clected, and an eloquent eulogium was 
passed on him for his former coiiduct in 
the chair. With respect to Mr. Marjori- 
banks, he agreed, geneinlly, in all the 
culogiums that had been passed on him 
by his gallant friend. As for any invidious 
remarks that had been made by his learned 
friend, he must say that the prc.^*nt 
Chairman had always, in his opinion, 
acted with exceeding courtesy to that 
court— (//cur, hear!); though he must 
say, he did not api)rove of his prevent- 
ing questions to be asked before going 
into the business of the day. It was 
the practice of Parliament, and a very 
useful one, to allow questions to be 
put before motions came on. He must, 
however, observe, that a good deal of 
sparring had been carried on between his 
learned friend and the hon. Chairman ; 
who, he thought, conducted himself to- 
wards his learned friend (but certainly 
towards no other person) with a degree 
of sharpness that was not altogether 
becoming. For Mr. Marjoribanks he 
certainly felt a great degree of respect, 
though he did not know him; and 
though, on one occasion, he had given him 
a very unbecoming answer. — {Laughter.) 
He stated to Mr. Marjoribanks, in that 
court, when he filled the chair, that he 
had I'eceived a letter, purporting to come 
from the twenty-four directors, calling on 
him to vote for certain individuals to fill 
up vacancies in the direction ; he men- 
tioned this practice as extremely impro- 


per, because it was using a most undue in- 
fluence, and he asked Mr. Maijoribanks 
whether the letter was sent by authority 
or not? The answer was, that if he 
(Col. Stanhope) did not like the letter, he 
might put it in the fire.— (-4 laugh.) 
Now the present Chairman, he believed, 
would not have returned such an answer. 

Ur. Oil Christ . — “ I think my gallant 
friend is under a mistake. I believe it 
was you, sir, who gave that answer ?” 

The Chairman.— No.” 

Ur. (jikhrist.—** I stand correctetl.” 

The Chairmin . — “ I think it i;s desir- 
able that t!ie proi)rietors should hoar 
something from me before this question 
is decid(‘d; and I do assure the court 
that I should not have said a word on 
this occasion, in reference to the allusions 
made to myself, if they had not been 
of a very personal nature. I have great 
satisfaction in rcllectirig that the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Directors have gene- 
rally been supported by the great body of 
proprietors ; and whenever a division has 
taken place, it has always ended in a way 
that was most gratifying to niy own feel- 
ings. {Hear!) 'J'herefore, it is not with 
reference to myself as an individual, or to 
my private feelings, but with reference to 
the discharge of my ])uhlic duties, that 1 
wi.sh to detain the court for a short time. 
When I am charged with disrespect in 
addressing those whom I am anxious to 
honour and respect— I mean the court 
collectively— when I am accused of hav- 
ing laid down rules which were not cus- 
tomary in the proceedings of this court, 
I answer clearly and distinctly, that such 
is not the case. If, when questions have 
l)een put to me by individual members, the 
matter had dropped on an answer having 
been given, I beg to assure the court I 
should always have been ready to satisfy 
such inquirers : but when I saw that u 
question never was put to which an answer 
was given that a deliate and discu.s$ioii 
did not arise out of it, then I certainly 
felt tliat I was maintaining the regularity 
of the proceedings of this court by stop- 
ping so inconvenient a practice ; {hear !) 
and in so doing I feel at this moment 
that I best discharged iny duty. It has 
been said, that by this course of proceed- 
ing a great deal of expense has been in- 
curred by the directors, to the detriment 
of the Company. Now I am not aware 
how that fact can in any case be made 
out; and I am quite sure tliat if any ex- 
pense has arisen from the proceedings in 
this court, it has been a wasteful expense 
of time, and not of money: because I 
believe that special courts cost the com- 
pany very little. The expense is nothing ; 
but the inconvenience to gentlemen is 
very considerable. {Hear!) A circum- 
stance which has been particularly no- 
ticed by the gallant general, relates to the 

conduct 
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conduct observed by the Court of DU 
rectors when notice of this motion was 
first intimated to them. If this notice 
had been regularly sent in on the requisi- 
tion of nine proprietors, it would have 
been incumbent on the Court of DU 
rectors to have called a special court for 
the consideration of this motion. But 1 
maintain that, when a notice of motion is 
sent in to the Court of Directors signed 
only by two proprietors, it is not iiicum. 
bent on them to call a special court ; it 
then becomes totally a matter of discre- 
tion whether they will do so or not: and 
when information was given to the two 
hon. proprietors who signed the requisi- 
tion in this case, of the determination of 
the Court of Directors, they were treated 
with all the respect due to such a motion, 
by being reminded that, if they did not 
choose to call a s])ecial court, by procuring 
the signatures of nine proprietors to a 
requisition, still it was in the power of 
any proprietor, at a quarterly genenil 
court, to bring forward any question lie 
pleased. I think, therefore, that with re- 
spect to those two points which are ad- 
vanced as charges against the Court of 
Directors, a simple explanation of the 
facts is sutticient to exonerate them. 1 
have never been an advocate for en- 
croaching on the rights of any individual, 
much less have I ever attempted or 
thought of encroaching on the rights of 
the proprietors, whose privileges j will 
ever maintain and support. (Hear!) I 
shall sit down perfectly satisfied with the 
position in wliicli I stand with reference 
to the feelings of the great body of pro- 
prietors ; and I care not fur the opinions 
expressed by disappointed individuals, 
who may think proper to compare niy 
conduct with that of my worthy prede- 
cessor.”— (/fcflr, hear!) 

Mr. Gahagan wished to make one ob- 
servation with respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. Chairman on a former day, 
and which was not at all irrelevant to 
some of the matters that had been brought 
forward on the present occasion. At 
the time to which he referred, he had, 
when the general court was about to 
commence the regular bu.siness, tendered 
himself to the notice of the chair, stating 
that he would not occupy tlie court for 
more than an instant. The hon. Chair- 
man on that occasion, and also the hon. 
director (Mr. Wigram), acted, in his 
opinion, quite correctly when they ob- 
served, that one question, even when 
properly answered, led to fifty others; 
and therefore declined to indulge him. 
He (Mr. GuhagaiO, when he found, as was 
the fact, tl)at his question was likely to 
lead to a desultory conversation, desisted. 
This conduct, be thought, was perfectly 
correct ; and he believ^ that if, on any 
simple ipicstion being put, it was under- 


stood that the answer of the directors 
should be received as final, they would 
always, except under very extraordinary 
circiimsbinees indeed, be ready to satisfy 
the proprietors. {Hear!) As to the 
motion before the court, it appeared to 
him to he so positively ludicrous and ab- 
surd, that he should not be surprised, 
were it agreed to, if, on the next ballot 
day, some facetious gentleman should 
move a vote of thanks to the individual 
who had shewn most skill in making their 
chocolate, coffee, or tea. He really 
thought that if Mr. Marjoribanks hap- 
pened to meet the gallant general in the 
street, after the proposition was decided 
in the negative, that he would be very 
apt to congratulate the gallant general, 
as he must certainly congratulate himself, 
on the loss of such a motion. 

Sir. C. Forbes said that, no doubt, the 
asking of questions did, to a cerbiin de- 
gree, retard the business ; but by no 
means to the extent that had been in- 
sinuated. In fact, it must be viewed en- 
tirely as a matter of courtesy ; and, when- 
ever a desultory conversation occurred on 
a question being put from one side of the 
bar to the other, it ought at once to he 
put an end to. Still, however, it was 
important to all the parties concerned 
that gentlemen should be allowed to put 
questions at that period which appeared 
to 1)0 the most convenient, and fie was 
convinced tliat the hon. Chairman never 
was disposed to discountenance the prac- 
tice : he therefore intreated the gentle- 
men behind the bar not to push any rule 
to such an extent as would have the 
off(?fct of restricting and restraining the pro- 
prietors in the exercise of so very useful a 
mode of obtaining information. 

Tfie De/mtg Chairman was desirous, 
as allusion liad been iiiadc to the mode of 
proceeding in the House of Coimnons, to 
say one word on that subject. He be- 
lieved that, when important questions 
were intended to be put in that house, 
courtesy induced those who meant to ask 
such questions to give notice of their in- 
tention to the mem bet's from whom they 
expected an answer, to enable the latter 
to acquire all the information whicfi was 
necessary to meet such interrogatories 
satisfactorily. Now he was sure, if gen- 
tleman had the courtesy to state any 
question they meant to put in that court, 
a day or two before their intention was to 
be carried into effect, it would enable 
those upon whom they called to answer 
correctly. (Hear!) This could not be 
expected otherwise ; for, he would ven- 
ture to .say, that it was impossible for 
gentlemen behind the bar to contain in 
their heads a full recollection of fill the 
matters on which they might be ques- 
tioned, and relative to which a prompt 
answer might be required. If gentle- 
men, 
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men, in future, pursued the course which 
he had recoinmended* their applications 
would meet with tliat courtesy which, he 
was sure, the cliairman, deputy-chair- 
man, and the whole court of directors, 
were always anxious to manifest towards 
he proprietors. {Hear!) 

Gen. Thornton said that, notwithstand- 
ing all that had been advanced against 
his motion, he thought he was perfectly 
right ill hringing it forward. It had 
been said that one (piestion generally 
produced fifty others, hut he confessed 
that he did not recollect any instance of 
that kind since he became a member of 
the court, and he believed the circum- 
stance originated in the imagination of 
the gentleman wlio had made the state- 
ment. With regard to what the hon. 
Chairman had said relative to c|iicstions 
having the elfect of bringing on discus- 
sions, he must beg leave to say, tliat if 
such were the case, the fault rested with 
the hon. Chnirnian himself, who should 
immediately stop siudi discussions, be- 
cause they undoubtedly were irregular, 
and created much confusion : for, if one 
gentleman sjioke, fifty had a right to 
take the same course. He wished for no 
such irregularity; all he contended for 
was, that they should merely adopt the 
practice of the House of Commons 
(which was an extremely good one) ; 
namely, that when a proprietor asked a 
question at a convenient tinu*, he should 
at once receive an answer. Tlie anly sa- 
sisfactory suggestion he had heard was 
that which had been thrown tmt by tlic 
Deputy Chairnian. He agreed with Ihiii, 
that the mode which he ])ointe<i out was 
a very good one ; and he ( Gen. Thornton) 
hoped the proprietors would attend to it ; 
and, whenever an 0 ])portunity occurred, 
he would, beforehand, frame his question, 
and have it submitted to the proper 
authority. He bowed to the chair ; and 
he wished to be treated with that cour- 
tesy which he himself never departed 
from. In obedience to this feeling, he 
.should adopt the recommendation of the 
Deputy Chairman, and previously state 
to the Chairman, when it was pnici icablc, 
any (juestion he meant to put. But cir- 
cumstances might occur in that court, 
relative to which questions ought to be 
asked on the moment, and he trusted 
they would not remain unanswered be- 
cause no previous communication had 
been made. It was a serious matter to 
be called on to wait till seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening before lie could 
put a question, when circumstances pre- 
vented him from making so long a stay r 
whereas, no inconvenience could arise 
from answering a question, or receiving 
a notice of motion immediately, which 
would not take up a minute. He was 
perfectly satisfied, after what he had 
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heard on both sides of the question, with 
the consciousness of having done his 
duty. His motion had. been attended 
with some good effect ; and, whatever 
might be its fate, he hoped the proprietors 
would, in future, meet with more courtesy 
from the directors. He trusted that 
they would treat one another liereafter 
with more good temper; and that, on 
on each side, there would be manifested 
a feeling of kindness, which, like “ tlic 
quality of mercy,” 

“Is twice blcss'd I 

“ It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 

The previous question, viz. “ That 
this question he now put,” was put from 
the cliair, and negatived. Gen. Thorn- 
ton’s motion, of course, fell to the ground. 

THANKS TO JACOB BOSANQUKT, ESQ. 

The The next notice on 

the paper is, to submit to the court a mo- 
tion, expressing the sentiments of the pro- 
prietors on the retiring of Jacob Bosan- 
<piet, Esq. from his seat in the direc- 
tion, and to call for the production of any 
correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and Mr. Bosanquet on that 
occasion. 

Mr. 7'' wining begged, in pursuance of 
the notice which he had given on a for- 
mer occasion, tliat the Chairman w’ould 
permit the documents then alluded to by 
him to be read to the court. 

The proper officer then read the follow- 
ing papers 

“ Tirnxhournhurpt 22d Febniaty, 1827. 
“ My dear Sir;— It is now nearly half a century 
since I was chosen a niemlwr of Unit court over 
which you so honourably preside. It w’ill not 
therefore be matter r)f surprise, that 1 should feel 
iny hciilth admonishes )ne to retire from a post 
which re({iiires greater energies of mind and liody 
than I can now mstow, in the discharge of the im- 
pt)rtaiit duties which necessarily devolve on a 
Director of the East India ('ompany. I have ac- 
cordingly detunnined to resign my se.at in the di- 
rection, and have taken inensures to announce the 
same to the proprietors at large ; but it is through 
you that 1 am anxious to make known iny resolu- 
tion to the Court of Directors, with wlium I have 
been so long associattHl. Diflferences of opinion 
there must necessarily have been, but 1 have the 
satisfaction of knowing, so far as iny own feelings 
are concerned, that I retire from the «Ureciiou witii 
a sincere regard towards .all its members, individu- 
ally and collectively, and that I shall only cease 
with iny life to entertain the wannest wishes for 
their jirosperity .and happiness. I tiesire to assure 
you, my dear Sir, of the personal satisfaction 
which I experience In your being the channel 
through which my sentiments may be conveyed 
to the court ; and that I have the honour to 
be, dec. 

(Signed) “ JACOB BOSANQUET." 

“ Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart., Chainnan, dec. dec." 

India House, '23d Feb. 1827* 

** My dear Sir t—Your son, Mr. Richard Bosan- 
quet, delivered into my hands this morning the let- 
ter with which you favoured me, announcing your 
determination to retire fVom the direction. 1 do 
assure you most unfeignedly, that the communi- 
cation occasioned to me feelings both of regret and 
satlsfiict Ion,— regret that by your retirement we 
shall lose a member for whom the court cherish a 
sincere regard and ctteein,— satisfaction that the 
close of your association with us has been marked 
with the same honourable, disinterested, and in- 
dctiendent character which you have invariably 
maintained 
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maintainetl throughout the unpreceilentetl term 
during which you nave been a director. I feel it 
to be due to you to summan a Special ('ouTt* for 
the purpose of ruling known your determination 
The court met this dav ; they most sensibly appre- 
ci ted the mode in wnich you conveyed to them 
the intimation of your intention : anil I feel that 
I cannot discharge the plciising obligation iinnosed 
on me. in a way better calculated to do justice to 
the sentiments of the court, or to my own person- 
al feelings, than by transmitting you the accom- 
panying copy of an unanimous resolution which 
has been pasH?d on the occasion. The Deputy 
Chairman joins me in the expression of our warmest 
wishes for your happiness ; and I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

(Signed) « Cm, A. ROBINSON.” 
** J. Bosanquet, Esq. &c. &c.” 

*• At a Court of Directors held on Friday the 23d 

** February, 1827 : 

** Resolved unanimously That whilst this 
** court deeply regret the cause of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
** relinquishment of his sent in the direction, 
** they cannot view the close of a connexion which 
'* has subsisted during so extended a period, with 
** so much honour to himself, and with so much 
'' advantage to the interests of the East India 
" Company, without recording the high sense 
" which they entertain of his long, disinterested 
*' and valuable services ; and assuring him of their 

most cordial wishes for his health and happiness 
" in his honourable retirement.” 

" lirnrhournhuiy, 2-ith Fch. 18*^. 

“ My dear Sir -I have had the honour to rcceive 
your letter of yesterday's date, conveying to me the 
unanimous resolution which the Court of Directors 
have been pleaseil to adopt on the occasion of my 
retirement. I trust that I appreciate as I ought 
this valuable and honourable mark of their regard, 
as well as the flattering manner in which that pro- 
ceeding took place; and I have to intreat that 
you will add to the obligations which you have al- 
ready conferred upon me, by presenting to the 
court my warmest and grateful acknowledg- 
ments. were any thing wanting to satisfy me of 
the propriety of the stqi which 1 have taken, I 
Should find It in the opinion with w'hich you have 
been so good as to favour me in your communica- 
tion. 1 rctfUcst you to convey to the Deputy 
Chairman the expresion of my sincere regard, .*tt]d 
that you will accept the renewed assurance of the 
esteem with which, 

** I have the honour to be, dec. 

(Signed) “JACOB BOSANQUET.” 
" Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart. dec. dtc.” 

The documents having been read — 

Mr. Twining rose and said: — “Mr. 
Chairman ; I consider. Sir, that I could not 
introduce the subject on which I mean this 
day to found a motion in u better or more 
forcible manner, than by laying before the 
court the documents which have just been 
read : and, perhaps, I should act wisely 
in reference to those whom I address, a.s 
well as to myself, were I at once and with- 
out further preface to propose the motion 
which I am proud in having pledged iny.self 
to bring forward. But I think it a mark of 
respect due to this court, and to Uieir late 
director (Mr. Bosanquet) to state .a few 
circumstances connected with his public 
life, which will enable these proprietors 
who may he less acquainted with his 
character, justly to estimate his worth ; 
and I claim the indulgence of the court, 
whilst I state those circumstuiices as 
briedy as I can, desirous us 1 am that 
they should be hilly acquainted with the 
grounds on which my motion rests. The 
feelings of respect which 1 have long and 
sincerely entertained for Mr. Bosanquet, 
would have induced me to support any 


motion similar to that which I am about 
to propose ; or I might have been impelled 
to take the same course by the lively re- 
collection of the warm friendsliip which 
had subsisted, for many years, between 
Mr. Bosanquet and One, w'hose memory 
must ever influence my conduct by every 
sentiment of duty and affection. Strongly, 
however, as these considerations operated 
on my mind, I should not have felt my- 
self warranted in acting on them alone, 
and bringing the subject before the court, 
had I not believed that such a proceed- 
ing was strictly in unison with their gene- 
ral o])inion. And here I hope I may be 
allowed to say that, in bringing forward 
this motion, I have liad no idea of making 
invidious comparisons. I take up the 
matter solely with reference to the honour- 
able object of my motion ; and, while 
framing it, I could not but think pf many 
eminent characters who had quitted the 
direction to whom higli praise was due — 
men mature in experience, strong in 
judgment, and upright in conduct. But 
in considering the merits of Mr. Bosan- 
quet, I do not feel it necessary to turn 
aside from what appears to me to be the 
proper course, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting comparisons ; and I trust that the 
court will no me the justice to believe, 
that I have no object in view beyond the 
plain and simple one whicli I have stated. 

“ Sir, Mr. Bosanqiiet’s case contains 
many eircmnstances of a peculiar nature. 
In thelirst place, I would notice length 
of service, if I may be allowed tlic ex- 
pression. I would also notice the fact of 
his -having been for many years father of 
the direction, and his having on various 
occasions filled very prominent and re- 
sponsible situations. If, in enumerating 
that gentleman’s services, I allude parti- 
cularly to any instance in which, as chair- 
man, he has shown himself an able sup- 
porter of the Company’s interests, I beg 
to he understood as not meaning to claim 
all the praise for him, knowing that the 
acts which pass from the chair are in a 
great measure to be traced to the united 
efforts of the whole direction : I do not, 
therefore, desire that Mr. Bosanquet 
should receive more credit than is actually 
clue to him. The period during which 
Mr. Bosanquet remained in the direc- 
tion was, I believe, unprecedented in the 
annals of this, or of any other company. 
Mr. Bosanquet entered the direction in 
1784, and therefore, at the time of his 
resignation, liad been attached to it for 
neaAg half a century. In the course of 
such a number of years, at any time, the 
events must be manifold and important ; 
but, perhaps, in no previous half century 
had such extraordinary events occurred — 
events, not merely important to the Com- 
pany, but to the nation at larg^e. I will 
not attempt to go through a history of aU 

those 
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these events, but I will touch on a few of 
them, W'hicli were connected with the 
career of Mr. Bosanqiict. Scarcely had 
he taken his seat in the direction, when 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill drew forth all the 
efforts and cnerj^ies of the Court of Di- 
rectors and of the Company, to make an 
cllieient stand against it ; and it is proper 
to state, that Mr. Hosanquet was one of 
those directors who received, by name, 
the thanks of this court, for their up- 
right, manly, and persevering conduct 
in upholding those franchises, which were 
then threatened by the bill about to be 
]>assed. 

“ The war, which gave to the Compa- 
ny ])ossession of Mysore was concluded 
in 1799 — and the fall of Seringiipatam 
must be viewed as one of the most glo- 
rious events recorded in the history of the 
India Company. Mr. Bosanquet wjus at 
the time chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors, who received the thanks of this 
court, * for their watchful and unremitting 
attention to every possible danger whicli 
might tlircfiten our possessions in India 
and *for the decisive aid which they af- 
forded their goveniors abroad.’ — Thus 
reducing the labours and l(?sseningthe ha- 
zards of those brave men who carried on 
the war, and who brought it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

“ The words of a gallant and eloquent 
historian (Sir John IVfalcolm), who I am 
luq)])y to hear is about to return to India 
as one of the Company’s highest func- 
tionaiies, might here be quoted w’ith pro- 
priety.—* Such,* said he, * was the ter- 
mination of a war, which whether w'C 
consider the temper and wisdom that 
marked the negociations by which it was 
I)receded, the ability and courage with 
W'hich it was prosecuted, or the impor- 
tant political consequences by wdiich it 
was attended, will be found unparalleled 
in the annals of British India. In the 
short period of a few months a rival power 
w'as destroyed, whicli, from tlic day of 
its existence to that of its dissolution (a 
period of thirty-eight years), might be 
said to have directed all its efforts against 
the English power in India.* 

“ I now come to a transaction which 
you, sir, who so ably fill that chair, would 
])erhaps wish me to jiass over in silence, 
from the share which you yourself bore in 
it : but, estimable as that feeling is, I am 
confident that the court would not wish it 
to prevent my stating, that in 1822, Mr. 
Bosanquet and Sir Geoi'ge (then Mr.) 
liobinsoii were upi>ointed commissioners 
on behalf of the Company, to consult up» 
on the settlement of most complicated 
accounts, which had long subsi.ited be- 
tween government and the Company. The 
judicious labours of tlie commissioners in 
investigating these accounts, connected 
us they w'ere with many (drcumstances 
A,yiatic Jovm* Voi., Will. No. 137. 


of dilTicidty and delicacy, materially as- 
8i.sted the Cknirt of Directors in bringing 
the negociation to a coni^lusion, wliicli— 
( I think I adopt the very words of the 
then (rhairman, IVIr. Pattison) — was 
deemed a ‘fair, legitimate, and honourable 
adjustment.’ By that settlement the 
sum of 'iOOjOfM) was paid to the Com- 
pany; and the commissioners received 
the thanks of this court for their able 
services. I will not occupy the time of 
the court by going through any further 
details relative to our late worthy di- 
rector. It is to me, I confess, a matter 
of pride and exultation, to rise in my place 
for the purpose of jiroposing this resolu- 
tion ; — and I do it the more gladly from 
rec<jJlecting, that on ten occasions Mr. 
Bosanquet received from the proprietor.<« 
their suffniges whicli placed him behind 
the bar; whilst the good opinion, ex- 
pressed by those suffrages, was proudly 
confirmed to him by his being elected, 
on six occasions, to fill the chairs. In 
the course of that period Mr. Bosanquet 
has, 1 believe, in three instances assisted 
ill the renewal of the Company’s charter, 
and I most sincerely hope he will live to 
see it renewed for the fourth time. ( Hear!) 
jMi*. Bosanquet, indeed, will no longer be 
able to afford the Conqiany the benefit of 
his exertions; but as long ns he exists 
my much respected friend will be inte- 
rested in every thing connected with the 
privileges of the India Comjiany. No 
longer enabled to contribute the assist- 
ance of his counsels, his delight will be, 
from the height of his honourable and dig- 
nified retirement, 

— Magnum altcrius spectare laborem. 

However arduous the labours may be on 
tliat important occasion, I trust that he 
will see them brought to an honourable 
conclusion. (Hear!) I may, I hope, be 
allowed to observe, that on this point 1 
am no less interested than my hon. 
friend, persuaded as I am, that the more 
the sacred rights, tlie more the i)rivilegc.s 
of this great company arc upheld, the 
more will the interests and happiness of 
the natives of India be consulted, — and 
in the same ))roportion will the resources 
of that country continue to contribute to 
the strength and dignity of tlie British 
empire. {Hear, hear!) 

“ Mr. Bosanquet is now quitting us — 
and we are parting from an old and well- 
tried friend, who, I am confident, carrie.s 
with him the good-will and respect of all 
who have witnes.scd his labours, or are ac- 
quainted with bis virtues. Ilis colleagues 
have most feelingly expressed their deep 
SC' ; c of Mr. Bosanquet's long and cini- 
ntiit i-ervices ; this mark of esteem must 
bo exceedingly gmtifying ; but the mea- 
sure of praise will not be completed until 
Mr. Bo.sanquet lis^s received the public 
fj D approbation 
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approlmtion of liis cunstitucnts. That 
great reward of his various laliours will, 1 
trust, be now conferred upon him, and 
indeed, 1 cun liave no doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

** Grateful, sincerely grateful, for the 
indulgent and encouraging attention of 
this numerous and respectable court, I 
will no longer occupy their time, but 
submit to them the motion, which I 
hope will, notwithstanding any imper- 
fections in the inode of bringing it for- 
ward, receive their unanimous support.’* 
The hon. proprietor then moved, — 

** That the tlianks of this (’ourt be prescntal 
to Jacob Dosanquet, Esc)., for his u])rif'ht and iii- 
(iependont conduct during tlic ))criod of his occu- 
pying a scat in the direction of their adhirs (a pe- 
riod extending nearly to half a century), and for 
his uniform and zealous exertion at all times to 
uphold the rights and privileges, and promote the 
interests of the East India ('ompany. 

And that he be requested to accept, from this 
Court, the assurance that he retires from his pub- 
lic duties accompanied by their highest sentiments 
of respect and esteem, and by the must earnest 
wishes for his health and happiness.” 

Sir C, Forbes said be rose with great 
pleasure to second tliis motion ; for, 
though it might be asserted that he had 
liardly the honour of being accpiuinted with 
the gentleman who was the subject of it, 
still he could truly aver that lie was no 
stranger to his conduct as a director, or 
to bis virtues as a private individual. 
{Hear !) In both respects he had been 
accustomed to consider jMr. Bosanquet 
as one of the most able and excellent men 
lie hud ever known : {Hear f) he Iiad met 
that honorahle gentleman on some few 
occasions, and he was i)erfeetly siitislied 
that, in all his public conduct, he was ac- 
tuated by tlie purest, the must disinte- 
rested, the most independent, and the 
most unhending princijdes of honour and 
of justice. {Hear!) lie believed there 
was no person, who had witnessed INIr. 
Bosaiuiuet’s comliiet, tlmt would not 
cordially join in the opinion which he 
now expressed. {Hear!) Tliere were, 
however, some points on which he dif- 
fered from Mr. Bo.sanquet ; such, for in- 
stance, was the part which Mr. Bosanquet 
took, in 1813, with respect to the exten- 
sion of the private trade. Tliere he 
thought, the hou. gentleman was wrong, 
and the official results of the extension of 
the private trade to India had proved the 
fact. Whilst, however, he made this re- 
mark, he must say, that no doubt existed 
ill his mind but that Mr. Bosanquet be- 
lieved that what he advised at that time 
was for the good of India, and for the ge- 
neral benefit of the country. Differing 
from him as he did on tliat occasion, he 
deemed it right to make this observation. 
He most cordially concurred in all the 
praise which had been so ably and so feel- 
ingly bestowed on Mr. Bosanquet by the 
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lion, proprietor who had introduced tliis 
motion; and he thought that the lion, 
mover miglit, with great propriety, have 
expatiated on Mr. llosaiiqiiet’s benevo- 
lence of heart) and disinterestedness of 
ctmduct, in the disposal of his patronage, 
lie had known many instances in which 
Mr. Bosanquet, without solicitation, had 
bestowed a portion of that patronage on 
the relatives and friends of deserving of- 
ficers and .servants ol the Kast India Com- 
pany, who had no other claim ujion his 
attention hut their merits. {Hear^ hear /) 
He knew that Mr. Bosanquet had re- 
peatedly acted thus w’itliout solicitation. 
He di<l not mean to say that this was ex- 
clusively the case with Mr. Bosanquet ; — 
he believed many other gentlemen whom 
he then had in view had an equal right to 
praise for pursuing the same liberal 
course. In fact, with regard to patron- 
age (although much had been invidiously 
said W'itli respect to the manner in which 
it W'as disposed of), he believed that it 
was distributed in a very proper manner. 
He was not one of those who thought that 
the attainment of patronage m\s the grand 
and only ohject which gentlemen who 
had a seat within the bar kept in view ; 
on the contrary, lie believed that many 
lionourahle and ilisinterested men would 
he found, anxious to fill the situation of a 
director, even if there rverc less patron- 
age ; indeed, lie W'as persuaded that 
tlie directors in general would much 
rather he without patronage. {Hear!) 
And why? because a man possessing 
patronage could not satisfy all ap- 
plicants ; — and W’here he obliged one 
jierson, he was forced to disoblige five 
iiundred. {Hear!) He should now say 
one or two wwds with re.spcct to the si- 
tuation in w'hieh the directors were 
])1aced ; and it w-as liis decided opinion, 
that wiien a gentleman had spent the best 
part of liis life in the Comjiany’s ser- 
vice— when he had exhausted tw’cnty-five 
or thirty of his best years in perfonning 
tlic laborious duties of a director — it was 
right and jiroper that he shotihl liave it 
ill his power to retire on a pension. He 
did not think such an ari'angemciit could 
he fairly objected to ; in his ojiiiiion, the 
directors of the Company had as good a 
right to look forward to a provision of tliat 
nature, in requital of their services, as the 
president of tlie Board of Control, or any 
otlier public officer whatsoever. At pre- 
sent, the president of the Board of Con- 
trol shared very largely (more so, he be- 
lieved, than the directors) in patronage ; 
and, wJieii he retired from office, he was 
allow'ed a hundsoinc pension. This point 
w'us not, ill his opinion, irrelevant to the 
present subject. Mr. Bosanquet liaving 
for near half u century filled the office of 
a director, w'as as it appeared to him, 
worthy of the bounty as well as of the 

praise 
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pnusc of that court. It might be said 
that Mr. Bosaiiqiiet was in ifidcpendciit 
circumstances. This was, he believed, 
the fact ; but that had nothing to do with 
the principle for which he contende<l ; 
and, tliough Mr. Bosanquet was possess- 
ed of an ample competence, it might so 
ha])pen that other gentlemen might not 
be so fortunately situated. At one time 
a director might be in afnuent circum- 
stances, but untoward events might ot*-* 
cur to alter his situation, and reduce him 
to comparative want. Now he thought 
it extremely proper, if a direidor, after 
long and faithful service, relinq’-u^hed his 
situation on account of anatreration in Jiis 
circiiinstanees, that he should have some 
provision made for Jiim. Me who was 
in the habit, for many years, of devoting 
his time and attention to the affairs of the 
Company’s government, at Iiome arul 
abroad, richly deserved a reward of this 
kind. As to the salary of the directors, 
it was a mere nominal matter, lie should 
conclmle with expressing Jiis most hearty 
<•onc•llrrence in the vote of thanks pro- 
posed to Mr. Bosanquet. On this, and 
on all future occasions, he should sincere- 
ly join in a vote of tlninks j)r<)posod to any 
of the honourable Court of Directors, so 
well deserved as tlu? j)rosoiit was, for 
long, efficient, and disinterevstod ser>dces. 

( Ilenrf hear /) 

Mr. Palmer hdt greatly indebted to the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Twining) for the 
motion which he had suhmitted to the 
court ; a motion which gave to the pro- 
prietors at large an opportunity of sjnrak- 
ing the sense they entertainf?d of the 
l(»ng, zealous, and faithful services of 
tlieir late excellent director, Jacob Bo- 
sanquet, Esq. In estimating the clia- 
raeter of any public man, the question 
WHS, '*non quum dju sed quam. jjlxk ges~ 
sirit and, after hearing the account 
u hieh had been given of the various ser- 
vices of Mr. Bosanquet, if that question 
were put to him with respect to this 
much esteemed individual, he should 
briefly answer, “ tarn diu — tarn bene/* 

( Hear/ ) In saying this, he believcMl he 
uttered the sentiments of every gentle- 
man then present, it might be said, 
that the patronage of the directors amply 
repaid them for the duties which they 
undertook, and the services which they 
performed. He however, for one, freely 
confessed, that, in his opinion, were the 
attention, the close and constant atten- 
tion, given by the hon. chairman and tho 
other gentlemen behind the bar to the 
affairs of the Company, duly and candidly 
estimated, and a balance struck between 
their labours on the one side and their 
patronage on the other, the account 
would be found considerably against the 
Company. {Hear!) When he said this, he 
did not mean to undervalue the patro- 
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iiagc which the dircetoi-s enjoyed ; he 
was aware that it afforded the bon. 
Chairman, and the other gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, the pleasing opportunity of 
rewarding merit where it was consj)ieu- 
oiis. {Hear!) It enabled them to become 
the fathers of the friendless. {Hear!) And 
])laccd it within llieir power to take by 
the hand the children of <leserving fami- 
lies, wliich, but for their luimane interpc)- 
ftition, iniglit ])rol)ably fall into utter dis- 
tress. {Hear !) That the hon. Chairman 
and his colleagues daily experienced 
feelings such as these, he was perfectly 
satisfied; and his earnest jn'aycr was, 
that they might long live to exporienee 
them. {Hear!) He liojjcd, while on this 
topic, he should not he considered te<li- 
ous or out of onler if he related an 
anecdote, for tiie truth of which lie 
pledged his eliaraeter. A el(*rgyman 
residing in the comity of Hertford, and 
having a very large family, grown up, 
was advised to send his son out as a 
cadet, and the a))poiutmeiit was proffered, 
and the boon gnitefully accepted. The 
young man was fitted out, and sailed for 
India; but the ship was unfortunately 
lost, and the youth perished with it. No 
sooner did the hon. director who liad 
granted the cadetship, hear of this .sad 
event, than he wrote to the young man’s 
tatlu'r, cxi)ressing his deep regret that 
any acuddental cireumstanee should have 
occasioned the loss of so valuable a mem- 
ber of the rev. gentleman's family. He 
observed, that he knew not how to make 
up for the loss of such a son ; and eon- 
cludcd by stating, tliat if any other of 
the gentleman’s sons should wish to try 
Jiis fortune in India, a wTitersliij) was at 
Iiis .service, (Z/tr//’, hear!) The Rev. 
Mr. Lane, of Hertfordshire, was the 
elergyuian to wlioin he alluded, and tlio 
hon. director was Jacob Bosanquet. 
{Hear, hear!) In mentioning this eir- 
eumstanee, he feared he ran the risk of 
incurring some dis])leasiire from tliat hon. 
gentleman ; heeaiisc lie believed that, in 
every instance, Mr. Bosanquet wished to 
conceal those acts of gemiine benevo- 
lonec wdiicli he so frequently peilormcd ; 
but he (Mr. Palmer) felt that he owed a 
duty to that court which was paramount 
to every other feeling, that of shewing to 
the world that their patronage was most 
lionoiindffy disposed of. {Hear, hear !) He 
conscientiously believed, taking it alto- 
gether, that no patronage in tliis countiy 
was more honourably disposed of than 
. that of the Company. {Hear!) He should 
take up no more of their time but merely 
to declare his heartfelt concurrence in the 
motion, and to express his w'isii tliat the 
approbation of the court should, if it 
were not contrary to rule, be trusted to 
some more imperishable material than 
ink and paper. Not that Mr. Bosanquet 
5 D 2 would 
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would valus thiti mark of their esteem 
more on account of the medium through 
which it was conveyed ; but he wished 
the approbation of that court to be placed 
before the eyes of his children) and his 
children's children, to stimulate them to 
follow the example of a parent, who had 
conducted himself, for so long a period 
of years, with so unimpeached and spot- 
less a reputation. {Hear!) The vote of 
thanks, if there were no objection, might 
be engraved on a j)icce of plate ; but if 
gentlemen did not apiirove of this sug- 
gestion, he trusted the occasion would 
plead his excuse for liaving made it. 

Dr. Gilchrist liojied that, in rising cm 
the ])resont occasion, he slioiild not he 
supposed as intending to oflci* one word 
against tlie motion then before the court ; 
he cordially approved cjf ll i^ vt-e cf 
thanks, and entirely coincided with the 
lion, mover in all that he had said. But 
still he trusted the court would not re- 
fuse to hear one or two observations, 
which were not unconnected with this 
subject. He considered the situation of 
a director as a most honourable and 
gratifying one. He, who held that high 
ollice, was enabled to assist the widow 
and tlie orphan, and to do an immensity 
of good. Such a situation every man 
would be hap])y to enjoy for the same 
length of time that it had been enjoyed 
by the late lion, director; a period, he 
believed, of nearly half a century. During 
that jieriod, if he were not wrong in his 
calculation, Mr. Bosauquet must have 
had patronage at his command to the 
amount of nearly a million of money. 
{Hear!) lie did not pretend to say that 
this was tl\c fact; but such unquestion- 
ably was the rumour. He did not mean 
to censure him, or any other gentleman 
ill the direction, for availing jiimsclf of 
the benefit which the system, as it now 
stood, presented to him. He was not at 
all to blame for taking his legitimate 
share of the good things, which the sys- 
tem, as it at present existed, .so bounti- 
fully alFordcd. It was said in rarlianient 
that “ the machine (that was, the borough 
system) worked well.** The same might 
lie observed of the Company’s system. 
It worked well for the gentlemen on the 
other side of tlie bar ; but those on his 
side of that boundary (the many) were 
left to take care of themselves as they 
could. He did not moan to say one 
word in disparagement of Mr. Bosanquet. 
He believed, tliat he was in private life, 
an amiable character; and that, 'in his 
public capacity, lie was a useful servant. 
Still he could not help thinking, that the 
reward which that gentleman, in common 
with the other directors, received, w'as 
fully commensurate with his labours. 
The delightful feeling which an honest 
man enjoyed, at tlie idea of his being able 


to assist the distressed; was, in itself, a 
fortune. This alone was worth all the 
i.ihour incident to a seat in the direction. 

It was no wonder that men should he 
iiiixious to be placed in a situation, where 
they had ample means to effect good. 
O])portuiuties were hourly occurring, 
wlicre benefits could he conferred on 
their naval or military scr\*ants, or on the 
eliildreii of those W'ho had shed their 
for the Company, on the field of 
l»: -I!; and had, by every exertion in 
t.i .’li- power, supported the honour, and 
sustained the interests of that great body 
l>y whom they were emjiloycd. The 
children of such men, who had sjxmt 
their best days in the company’s service, 
ought to be patronized, ns far as they pos- 
sil)ly could ; and surely, so to bestow 
patronage was a real liappiricss ; a soi t 
of foretaste of that beatitude, wliicli they 
were taught to liope for in another and a 
better world, lie was very glad to find, 
that one director had the merit of putting 
this theory into practice ; and he sincerely 
hoped, tliat all the gentlemen behind the 
bar, would follow the example ; for pre- 
cept was one thing, and example another. 
The anecdote, related by the hon. pro- 
jirietor (Mr. Palmer) proved Mr. Bosaii- 
quet to be, what he had always supposed 
him, an honest, kind-hearted, and bene- 
volent man. 

Mr. Twining hoped he would be al- 
lowed to return his thanks to the Hon. 
Bart, for the kind and disinterested man- 
ner ill which he seconded the motion ; 
and also to the hon. proprietor who hud 
dwelt so feelingly on the virtues of the 
hoii. gentlemen who was the subject of 
this resolution. That hon. proprietor 
had thrown out a suggestion, on which he 
deemed it necessary to make a single ob- 
servation. He could assure the hon. 
proprietor, that it was not from any dis- 
respect, on his part, towards Mr. Bosaii- 
quet, that he declined acting on his sug- 
gestion ; but from a well-founded feeling, 
that nothing could be more gratifying to 
Mr. Bosanquet, or could make a more 
indelible impression on the minds of hi.s 
descendants, than the simple vote of 
thanks which was now proposed. He 
Iiopcd it would be carried unanimously ; 
and if it did so pass, as he was convincal 
it w’ould, he should niove, “ that their 
worthy chairman do communiaite tlic 
circurastaiicc to Mr. Bosanquet.” {Hear.) 

The motion was then put from the 
chair, and carried unanimously, amidst 
loud applause. 

Mr. Twining then moved, “that the 
chairman be reque.stcd to conimunicate to 
Mr. Bosanquet tlie resolution of tlie 
Court of Proprietors.** Agreed. 

PATRONAGE OP THE DIRFXTOBS. 

The Chairman . — The next notice on 

tlie 
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tlie paper is relative to a motion, “ for a 
return of all writerships, cudetsliips, sur- 
geon’s appointments, nautical appoint- 
ments, and all other patronage in the gift 
of the Court of Directors, during the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
and 1820.” 

Col. L. Stanhope said, he could not 
anticipate any objection to the production 
of this information; because, whatever 
their political opinions might be, all men 
must agree on this point, that it was 
essentially necessary, that the patronage 
of every great corporate body should be 
made known to the public ; and, lie be- 
lieved, that, under every government, 
except that of the very worst species of 
tyranny, such inforniutioii had never 
been withheld. It would be an insult to 
their understandings, to go into a length- 
ened discussion on this subject ; because 
they must all be aware, that the people of 
India, and of this countiy, in short that 
the community at large, should be cor- 
rectly informed with respect to the patro- 
nage cf those who exercised sway and 
sovereignty over the distant provinces of 
this great empire. It was equally for 
the interest of the people of India and 
of this country, to know exactly the ex- 
tent of patronage and of power, that was 
vested in tlie hands of the executive body. 
With respect to the Court of Directors 
themselves, he thought they were bound 
in honour not to keep this matter secret. 
If they acted with propriety, they could 
not disapprove of the production of this 
information ; and, with regard to the pro- 
prietors, no man could say it was not 
right that they should be made acquaint- 
ed with the patronage in the gift of the 
executive body. This was rendered the 
more necessary, because the extent of 
this patronage was very dilferently rejire- 
sented. For example, it had been stated 
by tho learned doctor, that an hon. 
gentleman who had just received the 
thanks of the court, had, during his ad- 
ministration, a patronage worth a mil- 
lion of money at his disposal; whilst 
others declared, that the directors re- 
ceived a mere ])altry remuneration of 
£300 a year, whi<'h was scarcely suffi- 
cient to pay for their wives* opera-boxes. 

laugh /J Again, it was asserted by 
one of the most distinguistied men that 
ever looked into India affairs, no less an 
authority tliau Mr. Dundas, that the 
patroiaigc of tlie East India Company, 
if placed in the liands oT Ministers, was 
sufficient to comipt both houses of par- 
liament. /This he quoted on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Dundas, which, lie believed, 
stood very high in that court. lie felt 
it, therefore unnecessary to offer any 
farther observ.atioii, in support of the 
motion for the production of those pa- 
pers. He could anticipate no reason for 
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tlie refusal of those returns. If the mo- 
tion were complied with, he, of couif-c, 
would say iiothing farther; but if it met 
with op])Ositioii, he should take other 
measures to effect his object. Tho gal- 
lant officer then moved for the returns in 
the terms of his notice. 

Caj)t. Muxficld seconded the motion. 

The Chairman, “So far ns writerships and 
cadetships are conconuMi, there is already 
before this court a return on the subject, 
which will, I tliink answer tho purpose 
of the gallant Colonel’s motion. Tlu; 
return to which I have alluded docs not 
embrace the year 1826, but it is carritMl 
up to 1825, tlic (]'ourt of Directors have 
not the smallest objection to produce the 
return relative to tlie latter year. I am 
only s])caking the simsc of the Court of 
Directors when I assure the lion, jiro- 
prictor that not the least intention exists 
of impeding or throwing any obstacle in 
the way of his motion, so far as it can 
be complied with. (Hear!) That motion 
embraces two or three other oescriiitions 
of ap]M)intmcnts. It expressly mentions 
* nauticaf appointments’ (to the prodiu.*- 
tion of which there is no objeetioii what- 
ever;) and it calls likewise for aretinn 
of * (ill other patronage in the gift of the 
Court of Directors.’ Now if this last 
clause has reference to any individual 
patronage, I should be glad if the lion, 
proprietor would explain wliat it is, be- 
cause neither myself nor my I’olloagiies 
wish to keep any tiling back. ( Hear /) I 
am only aware of one other des(*riptioii 
of patronage, namely the appointment of 
labourers in the warehouses ; and if the 
hon. proprietors wishes for a return un- 
der that liead he may have it. T slioiild 
also state that a return of many of the 
ap])ointincnts for which the hon. pro- 
prietor has moved, from the year 1811 to 
the year 1821, has been laid before parlia- 
ment.” 

Col. J/. Stanhope wislieil to liave re- 
turns of the appointments in the civil, 
ecclesiastical, medical, and military ser- 
vice, the Jlombay marine, the pilot ser- 
vice in llengal, and all marine appoint- 
ments on the China, Singapore, and St. 
Helena establishments. Likewise the 
appointments in the colleges of Hailey- 
bury and Afldiscombe, anil in the home 
dcjiartment, including law officers, K:c. 

Tlie Chairman said, the ajipointmcnts 
of assistant surgeons were coinjilctcly 
embraced by the motion before the court: 
as to appointments in the colleges, they 
had nuthing to do with patronage. The 
patronage only began, when a writership 
or a cadetship was granted. 

Col. L. Stanhope.^** I mean the ap- 
pointment of professors.” 

The C7iai/wnw.— “That can never be 
considered as individual patronage. 'I'lic 
collective body appoint the professors. 

* Tliciv 
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There is, in those cases, no iiulividiial 
patronage. The same may be said, with 
I'cspcct to tlic appointment of chaplains. 
1 wisli to conceal nothing from the gal- 
lant ohicer ; 1 urn really most anxious to 
give him every infoiination in iny power.” 
{Hear.) 

Col. L, Stanhope was grateful for the 
information which the hon. Chairman had 
imparted. He wished to know whether 
the second sort of patronage which had 
been alluded to was shared by the direc- 
tors generally, or by the Court of Di- 
rectors and proprietors jointly. 

The Chairman. — “The hon. proprietor 
is to understand, that certain appoint- 
ments arc in the gift of individual di- 
rectors. This comes, 1 think, strictly 
under the name of jaitronage. But if 
an ortice is vacant, which olhee is to be 
filled up by the ("ourt of Directoi's col- 
lectively, I do not deem that appoint- 
ment to be patronage. If, on the nomi- 
nation of any particular director, a situa- 
tion is conferred on an individual, that 
unquestionably would be patronage ; but 
the case is different where the situation is 
given by the collective body. Wlien a 
question of that description is brought 
forward — when a variety of opinions ])rc- 
vuil, as to the merits of any individuals 
proposed for any office, and when the 
business is decided by a majority of the 
court, that I consider to be entirely apart 
from patronage. TJius, the lilling up of 
the situation of governor-general cannot 
be viewed as a part of the patronage of 
the Court of Directors.” 

Dr. 6VMm7.— “ It is patronage, no 
doubt, though of a different specie.” 

Col. L. Stanhope. — “ My wish is to pro- 
cure an account of the whole of the pa- 
tronage, I care not what its description 
may be. (IlcartJ I and my fcllow'- 
]jroprietors receive no portion of that pa- 
tronage. It is given to the particular 
friends of the directors, instead of being 
distributed generally to the peojile of this 
country.” 

Capt. Maxfield wished to ask, whether 
the China voyages did not form a part of 
the patronage ? It used to be so, and 
very fat pickings they afforded. 

The Chairman. — “ As I before stated, 
the Court of Directors have no objection 
whatever to give the utmost information 
in their power, with respect to every 
species of appointments that can properly 
be classed under the head of patronage. ” 

Dr. (Christ was of opinion tliat his 
gallant friend wanted an account of all 
patronage, whether it was disposed of in- 
dividually or collectively. It was an easy 
matter for a corporation to say, because 
an office was disposed of by a vote qf a 
majority of the directing body, tliat, there- 
fore, there was no patronage in the case. 
The contrary was clearly manifest If 


his Majesty’s iiunifltei*s were to say, that 
the disposal of such and such offices must 
he decided by the whole cabinet, instead 
of being placed under the dominion of an 
individual, could any one he hardy enough 
to assert that this was not ])ati'Oiiagu ? 

Mr. WeeiVuuj said, that as a member 
of the East-India Com})any, he should 
fed very sorry to say a word against the 
concession of any proposition W’hich ap- 
pt‘nrcd likely to advance the general good 
of bis brother proprietors. But lie sub- 
mitted that the present motion was use- 
less, innsmueh as they could not, under 
the existing law, alter the disposition of 
this patronage, or interfere with it in any 
(tase whatever. Such being the fact, he 
would ask, cni lumo, to what beneficial 
object the lU’esciit motion was directed — 
what salutary end could it answer ? 
Now, unless the gallant offieer could 
point out to them what good was likely 
to be derived from his motion ; unless ho 
could shew that it was not brouglit for- 
ward merely to gi'atify his own curiosity, 
and that of other gentlemen; unless ho 
could satisfy the court that lie had some 
better purpose in view, be (Mr. Weed- 
ing) should certainly opjiose the jiroposi- 
sition. (Hear!) When this court could 
n(.>t alter one iota in the mode of distri- 
butiiig patronage— on wliat ground, and 
for wliat purpose, he desired to know, 
were all these returns to be forthcoming ? 
(Hear!) He liojicd the eorirt would re- 
ject the motion. He, for one, certainly 
should oiiposc it, unless it were proved to 
him that other proceedings, and those of 
a beneficial nature, were likely to grow 
oiif of this proposition. {Hear!) 

Col. L. Stanhope conceived that tlie 
lion, "proprietor who had last spoken had, 
in fact, nothing to do with the business. 
The Chairman had been asked whether 
lie would agree to the production of cer- 
tain papers ; and he had answered in the 
affirmative. After this, he (Col. Stan- 
hope) conceived the observations of the 
hon. proprietor to be quite superfluous. 

Mr. Werjlimj said that every question 
propounded in that court was left to the 
determination, not of an individual, but of 
the proprietom w'lio happened to be pre- 
sent. { Hear !J Now, much as he respect- 
ed the hon. Chairman, and gi'eatly as he 
relied on that hon. gentleman’s superior 
discretion, still he could not agree to this 
motion, which appeared to him to be part 
of a system by w'hich frivolous questions 
were constantly brought before the coui't. 
(Heart) 

The C7mirmaw.— “ When I answered 
the,'question of the gallant colonel, I did so 
merely as an individual, to whom an ap- 
peal had been made. I then certainly 
stated that I should not oppose the mo- 
tion. The proposition is, however, be- 
fore the court; and it is not fair to say, 
because 
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hcciiiisc I have stated that I do not mean 
to o])posc tile production of those papers, 
that therefore others have no right to do 
so ; it is entirely in tlic pleasure of the 
rourt, whether they will grant those pa- 
pers or not. I merely stated in the out- 
set, for the .satisfaction of the gallant 
odicer, that I did not mean to oppose his 
motion.** 

Col. X. Stanhope. — “ My proposition 
is simply this, that the extent of the pa- 
tronage of the Kast- India Comjmny should 
be made knowm. The hon. Chairman 
agrees to the motion ; and then, for what 
reason I cannot ])crceive, the hon. pro- 
prietor steps fonvard, and calls on the 
chairman not to grant the desirc'd informa- 
tion. 

IVIr. Gahayan .said the reason assigned 
by tlie hon. proprietor for his opposition 
to this motion was the most extraordinary 
he had ever heard. Mark what the hon. 
proprietor saicl : “ 1 don’t like to give you 
up those returns, (why ?) because 1 can- 
not tell what u.se you mean to make of 
them.” Now, what would he said in 
parliament, if, when papers were willed 
for by the opposition, the minister were 
to say, “ You must, before we grant tho.se 
]>ap(M's, tell us what you mean to do with 
them. *’ {Hear !) lie doubted not that, on 
iiKpiiry, it would be found that the Com- 
pany’s patronage u as most projierly and 
honourably disposeil of ; and, were it for 
nothing else hut to jirove that tact, he 
should vote for the production of these 
returns. 

Mr. treediny. — “ Nothing could be more 
misconceived or misinterpreted than my 
argument. What I said was, that when 
those returns were procured from the 
court of directors, no use whatever could 
be nuule of them. The act of parliament 
restricted the proprietors from any inter- 
ference in these matters.” 

Sir C. Forhes said, tliat vvlieii papers 
were moved for in tlie House of Com- 
mons, it w'us gciicially necessary to lay 
some parliamentary ground for their pro- 
duction. But, iiotwilhstaiidiiig this was 
the general rule, lie was sorry to observe, 
that the House of Commons too often 
gave way to motions for the production 
and printing of papers (which, however 
interesting they might be to individuals, 
were not at all so to the community at 
large), and the coii.sequcnce was that an 
enormous expense, amounting to 4;70,000 
or .£80,000 annually, were obliged to be 
defrayed by the public for printing aJonc. 
In his opinion, the Chairman ought to see 
what parliamentary grounds (if he might 
use the phrase) were advanced in support 
of this motion. He confessed that he 
could not see what object his gallant 
friend had in view in bringing forward 
this proposition. The hon* Cliairman 
had stated, very candidly, that neither 
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he nor the Court of Directors had the 
smallest objection to the production of 
these returns. But, he would ask, was 
not tlii.s one of these eases to which he had 
just alluded, \vhere a motion was made 
without any ground being adduced as a 
reason for introducing it? If his gallant 
friend wished that a different mode should 
he adopted with respect to the future <lis- 
tribution of patronage, if he desired that 
the court should consider this part of the 
Company*.s system, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
could understand sucli a proposition ; 
and then it would he for the proprietors 
to say whether they thought that was, or 
was not, a .sutticimit ground for tlic mo- 
tion. But, as the matter now stood, he 
knew not what use could he made of the 
returns moved for. 

Capt. Maxfwld ^ — Conceiving that the 
papers had, in the first instanee, been 
conceded, he had not deemed it necessary 
to say any thing on this subject. This 
was a matter of more magnitude than 
some gentlemen seemed to imagine. The 
r(‘tiirns, he understood, were to have been 
laid on the table ; but now, it seemed, the 
court was called on to refuse them, al- 
though the executive body were ready to 
produce the papers. Hie papers, even 
if printed, would create very little ex- 
pense. And it should not be forgotten, 
that papers were printed, some time 
since, at the expense of thousands of 
])ouiid.s, on whicli no motion was ulti- 
mately founded. IVrliaps on that very 
subject a motion might be brought for- 
ward on a future day. He had no doubt 
that, if the ]>ni)ers now called for were 
produced, they would give rise to a mo- 
tion in that court. It was said, outside 
of the court, “how ridiculous it is for 
you to make any motion there;” and 
those who spoke thus, when asked to 
assign a reason why individuals who had 
fact, argument, and incontrovertible rea- 
soning on their side, should not appeal to 
the court, answered, “ why, because you 
eaimot suei'eed ; there is always an im- 
mense majority against you.” He, how- 
ever, did not think this was a reason that 
ought to induce him to retreat. If he 
could not carry a point to-day, he might 
at some future period. Where sound ar- 
gument appeared on one side, and large 
majorities on the other, the majorities 
went for little in the eyes of reflecting 
men; and by agitating questions fre- 
quently, even under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, much good was ultimately 
done. Let them look to the opposition 
in the House of Commons. Although 
tliat body had not been able to carry any 
measure, yet had its exertions done much 
good, proprietor who rose vo- 

luntartly to oppose the present motion, 
said, “the patronage is distributed by 
act of parliament, you therefore cannot 

touch 
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touch it.*’ Well, suppose it wjis so dis- 
tributed, that did not prevent the intcr- 
ferciiec of the proprietors. If the pa- 
trojiape system worked well for some, 
wliile the great body of the Company was 
thrown overbo.'ird, what was to prevent 
them from ai)plying for an act of parlia- 
ment to remedy the evil? But the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Weeding) would not, it 
appeared, let gentlemen know any thing 
whatever of this business ; he would not 
even let them look at the papers, to gain 
a little information on so important a 
])oint. However, so far us his (Cupt. 
MaxfiekVs) vote went, he would endea- 
vour to procure that information. He 
did not mean to say that the directors 
improperly disi)Oscd of their patronage; 
on the contrary, he knew instances (and 
he hoped they were very fref|iient) wliere 
the patronage had been disj)osed of in tlic 
most laudable manner. - He, however, 
was perfectly aware of the bad effects 
which the system of jiatronage liad, witli 
reference to their distant provinces, over 
W'hicli the government had little or no 
control. In several instances that sys- 
tem had, com])aratively speaking, con- 
verted whole districts into deserts. The 
hon. i)roprietor then ])roceeded to illus- 
trate his argument by referring to the 
Hyderabad and Oude papers, to slicw wduit 
mischief was produced by the overween- 
ing dc.sire for patronage uiiicli appeared 
to engross the minds of their servants. 
He traced the embarrassments of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, and of the Naw'ub 
of Oude, to their connexion with the 
Company’s government. No sooner did 
that connexion tJike place with the 
Nizam, than a reform of his troops was 
set on foot, which had produced the 
worst consequences. But, where a dif- 
ferent course w'as pursued, results of a 
most beneficial nature had follow'cd. This 
W’as the case with the Guicowar’s domi- 
nions, because no attempt was made there 
to reform, as it .\\'as called, the force of 
the sovereign. 

Mr. GoJiagan put it to the good sense 
of his gallant friend whether these pro- 
ceedings in Oude, Jind in the territories of 
the Nizam, had any thing to do with the 
que.stion before the court. (Hear/) 

Capt. Maxfield said he w’iis slicwing 
the biid effects of a system of patronage, 
with res])cct to the two former states of 
Oude and Hyderabad, and the good ef- 
fects of a different system in the Guico- 
war territories. He denied that he was 
out of order; it miglit be said that he 
was, but he defied any person to prove it. 
Gen. Walker was the resident at the 
court of Baroda, and be believed his iii- 
tions were to support the integrity of 
that state. 

The CAaiDwan.— “ I consider the ques- 
tion before the court to be, whether the 
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Court of Directors w’ill agree to lay be- 
fore the proprietors a return of imtronage 
of different descriptions. Should that 
paper be laid before the court, it may then 
form the foundation of those observations 
wdiich the hon. proprietor is now making: 
but 1 tliiiik it quite out of order to enter 
into this sort of discussion at present.” 
( ITear !) 

Mr. N. Dixon,-^^* It appears to be 
the opinion of ceitain individuals, that 
we, at this side of the bar, are better able 
to send out fit and proper persons to serve 
ill India, than the Court of Directors are. 
Now, as I am of a diri?etly contrary w’ay 
of thinking, T wish the patronage to be 
left just as it is.” 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. 

Capt. MaxJiclU defended the course he 
was pursuing. 

Mr. S. Dixon.-^** What I said, I 
meant as a general observation.” 

The Chair I think both the 
lion. ])roprietors are out of order in enter- 
ing on a subject not properly before us. 
I pronounce the first hon. proprietor to 
be out of order— and the second hon. 
proprietor, by following his steps, has 
lH*en no less out of order.” 

Mr. Dixon, — ” Some individuals 
can only go on in their own way — and 1 
am one of those.’* 

Capt. Marfiehl said, if he had not, by 
the course which the proreedingH had 
taken, been called on to produce tins sort 
of evidence of the effects of patronage, he 
would not have touched upon it. They 
had been told, on the other side, that this 
W'as a mere motion fur ])apers, and that, 
therefore, he had no right to adduce those 
facts to which he liad been culling the at- 
tention of the court. Now he must be 
allow ed to say, tliat the matters to which 
he was referring w’cre very important, 
though not very palatable to some gen- 
tlemen. 

The Deputy If the mo- 
tion had included that which the gallant 
officer is now' calling in question — namely, 
the mode in whicli the Court of Directors 
dispose of their patronage— then I should 
say that he w’as ])erfectly in order. But 
the question here merely is, that a return 
of patronage, of different descriptions, 
shall be laid before the court ; and, so lur 
as 1 am concerned, I shall be very glad if 
the motion is carried. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention, should the question 
be put, to hold up niy hand one w’uy or 
the other-” 

Cajit. Maxfield continued.— He had 
been called on by one set of gentlemen, 
to assign some reason for this motion — 
and now, w’heri he was doing so, he w’us 
repeatedly told that he was out of order. 
He W'ished to show that the system of 
patronage in India had produced very 
bad effects ; and lie believed that its re- 
sults 
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suits were precisely the seme In the two 
countries. He was by no means pre- 
pared to admit, that what was bad on the 
other side of the water, was good here. 
If he were not allowed at present to ex- 
pose the deleterious effects of patronage, 
he had the pleasure to know that here- 
after an opportunity would be afforded 
him for that purpose, when a court was 
specially called to consider this subject 
in detail. Therefore, putting off the dis- 
cussion, or putting down for a day, could 
have no effect whatever in the end. An 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) seemed 
to entertain a strong idea that great evil 
would arise from the production of those 
papers— which he (Capt. Maxfield) be- 
lieved might be procured with very little 
trouble, without coining to that court for 
them. He, however, conceived that the 
hon. proprietor’s fears were totally ground- 
less.^ The gallant officer was again pro- 
ceeding to advert to Gen. Walker’s con- 
duct in the territory of the Guicowar, 
when 

The Chairman rose, and declared tliat 
hon. proprietor was entirely out of order. 
He was introducing matter of the most 
irrelevant nature. 

Capt. Maxfidd proceeded to say, it had 
been admitted that part of the patronage 
consisted of the nomination to China 
voyagers. Now be should be glad to 
know whetlier that portion of patronage 
had reference to the appointment of the 
captain, or the selection of the ship? 
Did it enable the captain to appoint a 
particular ship? or was the captain se- 
lected, and was the ship then taken up 
as a matter of course ? 

The Chairman. — ** The simple answer 
is, that the patronage is attached to the 
captain, and not to the ship.** 

Capt. Maxfield said, if he attempted to 
prove all the evils which arose from this 
arrangement, he would detain the court 
longer than he wished. On this subject 
he could, however, make out a very 
strong case. 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ If a cap- 
tain should die or resign before the voyage 
is commenced, the voyage becomes va- 
cant, and it is referred to the proper 
committee to consider whether any, and 
if any, what alteration should be made in 
the destination of the ship, in consequence 
of the appointment of a new commander. 
As to the gallant officer's saying that 
there are many fat things to give away, 
I can assure him that there are also many 
lean ones.’* 

Col. X. Stanhope expressed his astonish*> 
ment thgt the hon. proprietor ^Mr, Weed- 
ing) ahoWd appear to be so little versed 
in history, as not at once to see strong 
groupds for the motion which was before 
the court. very question of East 

India patronage, was that which turned 
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Mr. Fox out of power— a circumstance 
tliat had altered the course of events 
in Europe from that day to the present. 
When, too, they found this patronage de- 
scribed by such an authority as Mr. Dun- 
das, as sufficient to corrupt botli houses 
of parliament, did not that statement, of 
itself, call upon them to procure some ac- 
count of it ? Could any man be so noodle- 
headed as not to sec, that it was desirable 
for every great body to know how its 
appointments were disposed of; and to 
be ac^quainted with the nature and extent 
of the power and patronage exercised by 
those wlio filled tlie executive situation ? 
With respect to what the lion- proprietor 
said about the Act of Parliament, he had 
no doubt that it was very difficulty to be 
understood, as most Acts of Parliament 
were ; but, suppose the Act described the 
way in which this patronage was to be 
distributed, had not that court the power 
of making representations on the subject 
to th^Court of Directors, to the President 
of the Board of Control, and to other 
authorities, for the purpose of haying the 
system changed, if they found it to be 
very corrupt ? Had gentlemen never seen 
the lied Book — ^and did they not know 
that all the patronage of government was 
there set forth? If such reasons as these 
did not satisfy tlie hon. proprietor that 
the information now called for ought to be 
given, then he should begin to think that 
,tlic hon. proprietor had some personal 
interest in concealing it. 

Dr. Gilchrist thought it a most extraor- 
dinary thing, when the Court pf Directors 
appeared willing to grant this infoimation, 
to find an hon. proprietor coming for- 
ward to oppose the motion. To refuse 
the papers was a most monstrous idea. 
It was almost as bad as the proceedings 
at Juggernaut, or the burning of widows. 
It was said, “ There is no necessity for 
producing those papers, because the pa- 
tronage is never given to any improper 
person.” He denied this— for it was no., 
toriously given to young men who knew 
nothing of tlie Hindoo language. The 
directors gave it to persons who had no 
claims on that Company — whose fathers 
had not toiled and bled in their service. 
He would contend, that until the di- 
rectors sent out cadets who were per- 
fectly fit for duty, when they amved 
in India, they were disposing of their pa- 
tronage improperly. 

The motion was then put, and nega- 
tived without a division. * 

attendance of the niRECTOBS. 

Dr. Gilchrist then rose to make bis 
promised motion relative to the attend- 
ance of the directors during the last year ; 
and alsff, as to the attendance of the six 
gentlemen recommended to fill the 
cancies occasioned by the going out, by 

5 £ rotation. 
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rotation, of tliat iniinber of directors, dur- 
ing tbe year tliey were lost in odice. He 
observed that six gentlemen (or what 
was commonly called the House List) 
had been recommended by ithe Court of 
Directors. Now, if this were not a 
species of self-election, he really did not 
know any case to which that term would 
apply. It had been made a matter of 
praise to-day, that an hon. gentleman 
had remained in the direction for nearly 
^fty years. But if he got in, he would 
stay, if possible, for a century. {Laugh- 
ter. ) The salary of the directors, small 
as it was, might be considered in some 
degree as important; but, compared to 
the patronage they enjoyed, it was like 
a drop of water in the ocean. He thought 
tliat the attendance of the directors, and 
their attending properly, was a very great 
matter. Indeed, so important did it 
appear to him, that he meant to make 
the former attendance of the six gentle- 
men who were again recommended to the 
direction, one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of a circular letter which he meant 
to send round to the proprietors. He 
intended to make a stand for the direc- 
tion himself. It might be given against 
him ; but he would persevere to tlie end, 
whatever the consequences might be. 
The learned doctor then proceeded to 
argue, that if, from old age, infirmity, 
dotage, or from any other cause whatso- 
ever, a director were unable to attend 
regularly to his duties, the proprietors 
ought immediately to look out for a man 
whose mental and bodily vigour was fully 
^qual to the task. Much had been said 
about the labours of the directors. Now, 
they lost nothing but their time ; and for 
that they were well paid. He wished to 
God that he was half so well rewarded for 
his labours. But it appeared, notwith- 
standing their labours, that they had a good 
deal of time to spare. He found one of 
them had leisure and strength to caiTy 
tlie whole Globe on his back, a second 
supported the Palladium, and Atlas him- 
self was sustained by a third. Persons 
had accused him of taking up the time of 
that Court ; but he thought such obscr\'a- 
tions came W'ith a very bad grace from 
individuals who, while they were paid by 
that Company, contrived to act as chair- 
men or directors to different joint-stock 
companies. He would not fatigue the 
court with reading the names of the various 
companies, from a book which he held in 
his hand, because he supposed that those 
whom he addressed were sufficiently 
awai^ Of the facts to which he alluded. 
What he complained of was, tliat some 
of those gentlemen were constantly talk- 
ing about the time df^l^e Court being un- 
necessarily taken up'; which was occa- 
sioned, he supposed, t>y, their haying so 
much to do elsew^cf* As to their la- 


bours, he considered them as trifling. 
Their clerks only wanted a little super- 
vision, and the business would go on 
just as well without the directors as witli 
them. He would now proceed to show, 
from the By-Laws, and from Mr. Au- 
ber’s excellent book, what the privileges 
of the Court of Proprietors were. He 
felt it incumbent on him to take this 
course, because the other day they were 
treated as mere ciphers. There was, 
however, as he should show, a positive 
enactment on this subject. 

He found in cliap. vii. that it was laid 
down that nine proprietors had the power 
to demand that a court should be sum- 
moned for the discussion of any particular 
question: so then according to this, 
nine proprietors W'ere more important 
than the directors were willing to imagine. 
They were veiy good “ nine pins” until 
they were tlirovni down. The learned 
gentleman then proceeded to contend that 
tlie proprietors and directors were to he 
considered as one body, having a conjoint 
power. One of the by-laws stated, it is 
to be observed, 

** That the quarterly courts are the only court* 
for general business ; at wliich subjects not pre- 
viously advertised may l)c introduced for dis- 
aission ; such subjects must not involve questions 
In which a specilic notice is prescribed by the by- 
laws, such as grants of money, the forgiving 
offences, ikc." 

He would contend that every proprietor, 
as a shareboUler of the Company, was as 
much interested as any director within 
the bar. If any one who heard him had 
any doubt upon the subject, he would 
read an extract from the charter of the 
Company ; that charter stated, amongst 
other things, what follows ; 

” Anil we do further by these presents, for us, 
our heirs, and successors, give and grant unto the 
said English Company, tr^ng to the East-Indies, 
and their successors; and we do hereby ordain, 
will, and appoint, that it shall and may be lawful 
to and for all and every the members of the same 
Company hereby established, from time to time 
to assemble and meet together at any convenient 
place or places for the choice of their directors, 
and for making of by-laws, ordinances, rules, 
orders, or directions for the government of the said 
Company, or for any other affairs of business con- 
cerning the same; or that all the members of the 
same Company, or sO many of them as shall l)c so 
assembled, shall be and be called a general court 
of the said Company and Coriioration, which 
court shall assemble and meet at such times and 
in such manner as is directed.” 

extract clearly proved the authority 
of the proprietors in all matters touching 
the interests of the Company. It shewed 
that the “pins” were not knocked down. 
But what further did their laws say of this 
power ? — “ A general court may be sum- 
moned on the demand of nine proprietors, 
and in default of tlie diregtors in sum- 
moning such coui% the said nine proprie- 
tors may summon it, and may displace any 
director for mismanagement in his office.” 
Was this power of the “nine pins” 
nothing ? Or were they, after this declaiur 
tipn of their Jaws as to the authority they 
.posses.sed, 
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possessed, to be declared mere ciphers? 
Every member of that court ought to 
unite in upholding their common aiitho* 
rity, and by that union they might uphold 
tlie Company in Parliament, for it was 
very proliible that some attempt would 
there be made to knock them down. He 
had said thus much of their power — now 
let the court hear what was said of the 
question of “patronage.** Their laws 
said, that 

** WhiYc any director or directors shall happen 
to die, or lie removed, or his iifHce shall otherwise 
Ixromc void before tlie expiration of the term for 
which he shall have been elected, the major part of 
the menilicrs of the said Company assembled in a 
f'eiieral court, and being duly qualified as afore- 
said, shall and may elect and choose any other 
member or members of the said Company, qualificsl 
as aforesaid, into the office of such director or 
directors that shall so die or be reinoveil, or v/hose 
oiKcc shall become void, which person so to -be 
chosen shall continue in the said office until the 
next usual time hereby appointed for election, and 
until others shall lie duly chosen and sworn, unless 
he shall he rcmovi^l as aforesaid.*’ 

Thus the proprietors saw that they hatl 
more power tliaii they were aware of — 
and thus, if they exercised that power 
freely, Jio might expect to be supported 
by every independent man amongst them. 

{ Laughter i ami cries of **(juestion /”) He 
could assure hoii. proprietors that Jie 
would not be put down. He would go 
on to the end of his remarks, fur he just 
felt himself as much at his case there as 
he should in his easy chair at home. He 
would now beg to call their attention to 
another point -In chap. iii. sec. 3 of the 
By-laws, it was enacted 
•* That no by-laws shall he ordained, altered, rc- 
)>ealed, or suspended, without the consent and 
approbation of two general courts, wecially to be 
called for that purpase: of the first of which 
general courts, fourteen days’ public notice at the 
least shall be given.” 

He was anxious to call the particular at- 
tention of the court to this, for he would 
not shrink from his duty, however un- 
pleasant it might be to his own feelings, 
or those of others ; and if he should he 
defeated tliere, why he could apply to 
Parli^ent ; small as be was, he could 
petition at any rate. They had seen that 
no by-law could be altered without the 
authority of two general courts— he would 
now point out to tlicm the penalty at- 
tached to a hreucli of any by-law. The 
next section to that he had already read 
was 

“That If any director shall be guilty of a wilful 
breach of any of the by-laws of this corporation, 
to which any other special penalty is not annexed, 
and shall be so adjudged by a general court, he 
shall bo liable to be removed from his office of 
director, and be incapable thereafter of holding 
any other office or employment under this com- 
pany.” 

One of the by-laws, to the breach of 
which ho hadjust pointed out the penalty, 
was to tliis effect. In the llth section of 
the 6th chapter it was ordained, 

** That at the first court of directors after every 
annual election, a chairman and deputy chalnnan< 
Shan be choeen Ibr the year by the nallot : and 
that each of fheffi' be allowed five hund^ pounds 
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a year, and every other director three hundred 
pounds a year, for his attendance upon the business 
of this Company.” 

Now he did not know whether the 
nimours which had gone abroad were true 
or false ; they might be false, and he did 
not mean to say they were true, but such 
as he had heard the rumour he would 
give it. It was stated that the present 
Chairman had upon his coming into office, 
claimed and exercised the right of appoint- 
ing his deputy, and that the present Deputy 
Chairman was so appointed, instead of 
being appointed by the ballot pursuant to 
the direction of the by-law. If this were 
the tact, both one and the other of those 
directors were guilty of a wilful breach of 
the by-law. 

The C/ir/nvwr/n.— “ If the learned pro- 
prietor states that I claimed to appoint the 
Dej)uty CJiairnian, he states (hat which 
is not true. ’* ^ //car, hear ! and sonic cries of 
“ Order,**) 

Dr. Gilchrist , — “I did not give the 
niinour as my own ; I spoke it only as 
one tJint was in circulation, but 1 did not 
say that it was correct.” ^ 

3*he Chairman, — “ Wherever the state*- 
ment came from, it is not true.” (//ear, 
hear!) 

Mr. S, Dixon submitted that the bon. 
proprietor was not justified in introducing 
idle rumours as matters of discussion in 
that court. { I fear, hear !) 

Tlie Deputy Chairman was unwilling 
to interrupt the discussion before the court, 
but he could not avoid saying a few words, 
as his name had been uii necessarily intro- 
duced into the debate. Tlie appointment 
of the deputy chairman was solely in the 
court of directors, and not in the chairman, 
and he could assure tlie court there was 
no deviation from this course in his case. 
He was elected by the directors in the 
usual way, and not by the chair. ( Hear, 
hear !) Tlie learned proprietor liad said 
that he felt himself as much at his ease in 
that court as if he were in his easy chair at 
lioinc ; but he was bound to consult tlie 
ease of others as well as of himself, and 
he (the Deputy Chairman)would appeal to 
the feelings of the oourt wJietlier, in what 
the learned proprietor had yet said, he had 
advanced one step towards the question 
before them. {Hear, hear !) 

Col. Stanhope said that, as one of those 
to whom tlic a])peal had been made he 
must observe, that the hon. director should 
Imvc made his appeal, not to the feelings, 
but to reason of the court. (Hear, 
hear /) 

Dr. Gilchrist proceeded . He would again 
call the attention of the court to their<r 
by-laws, and particularly to that which 
spoke of obtaining votes for directors by’ 
indirect means.* In section I, chapter 
7th it was ordained 

“ That If any member of ihi Company shall, J>y 
meneoee or promlMS, eoUuiivS trausfor or if aasfers 
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of ftockf by any fee, preeent, or remuneration, 
under the plea of defraying travelling eupenses, 
or under any other plea or pretence whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly obtain, or endeavour to ob- 
tain any vote for the election of himself or any 
other to be a director, and be declared guilty 
thereof at a general court to be called for that pur- 
pose, such person shall be incapable thereafter of 
Holding any office, the qualification for which is 
subject to the regulation of the general court, and 
if he be a director, he be further liable to be re- 
moved from his office.** 

Thus the court saw how much value 
their by-laws attached to the independent 
election of their executive body, and how 
anxiously it endeavoured to guard against 
any undue influence in such election. He 
saw in section vi. of the chapter on elec- 
tions, that 

" A list shall be published thirty days before 
the annual election of directors, containing the 
riames of such proprietors qualified agreeable to 
law, as shall signify in writing to the secretary 
theh desire of becoming candidates for the direc- 
tion, thirty-two days before such annual elcctiou.*' 

He saw in another part of the book of 
by-laws, that there must be thirty days* 
notice before such election ; and, indeed, 
the question he had put at the last court 
had reference to this matter. He had 
qsked whether, in the event of any of the 
six gentlemen who were candidates along 
with him, being called to ** Abraham’s 
bosom,** he should not be in a situation to 
walk over the course, as any other person 
coming later could not have given the re- 
quisite notice of thirty days. He took 
his chance, for such an occurrence when 
he put his name in as a candidate. 
(A laugh) He thought he had another 
chance, if the laws were administered 
fairly. By the 9th section of the 6th 
chapter, it was ordained 

** That any proprietor who ihall have been 
elected a director of this Company within two 
years after having held any maritime office in the 
service of the Commny, shall be .liable to be re- 
moved from his office of director; provided al- 
ways, that this by-law shall not cffiect any person 
ayiresent In the direction, and now holding an 
office under the crown, or preclude his being re- 
elected to be a director, or sulnect him to he 
liable to be removed ftom the said office." 

In the ordinary acceptation of this law, it 
would have the effect of rendering a 
person taking an ofKce under the crown, 
liable to be removed from the direction ; 
unless indeed they made the words ** at 
present** apply to every time at which 
such an event might happen* This was, 
he believed, the construction which the 
directors put upon the law. It reminded 
him of a story he had heard of an old wife, 
who, if she liad lived a century or two 
back, would have stood a chance of being 
burnt for a witch. This old lady kept a 
shop for tlie sale of whiskey, and over 
the door were these words: **The best 
whisk^ under the sun ; threepence a 
gill to-^y, and to-morrow for nothing.** 
The clowns in the neighbourhood came to 
her in gr^t numbers, and paid for the 
whiskey, in the expectation of getting it 
the next day for nothing ; but when they 
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then came, the old wife pointed up to her 
sign, and observed, ** you must pay the 
threepence to-day, to-morrow has not 
come yet ;** and with her it would never 
come ; it would be always “ to-day.** In 
the same manner he believed it vrould 
always be “ at present,** in the interpre- 
tation which the directors would give 
to the law. Another by-law to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
court, for the purpose of asking informa- 
on it, was this. In section vii. of the 7th 
chapter, it was stated, 

•• That In all elections to be annually made of 
•ix directors, for four years, in pursuance of the 
act of Parliament, 13 Geo. III., cap. fJS, each 
proprietor voting shall give in a list containing 
not more than six names of persons duly qualified 
to be directors ; and if any list shall contain the 
names of more than six {lersons duly qualified, 
every such list shall be totally rejected." 

Now what he wanted to know was, if a 
person should send in a list with a less 
number than six persons upon it, would 
that also be rejected. 

The Chairman, — “No.** 

Dr. Gilchrist thanked the lion,. Chair- 
man for the information. He wished 
also to be informed whether the names 
of the six persons given in the firesent 
system of self-election were to be given 
in rotation ? were they to be put in one 
list or not? 

Mr. Weeding asked what had those 
questions to do with the motion before 
the court, which related only to the at- 
tendance of directors ? 

Dr. Gilchrist said he would shew they 
had to do with his motion, as he would 
connect them with it. He wished to 
know whetlier the whole were to be put 
in as one list, or could any lady or gentle- 
man come forward, and let it be known 
whether she or he were putting in the 
house-list or otherwise ? 

Mr. Twining said there were six names 
on the list, and any proprietor might erase 
any name or names, and substitute those 
of any other persons whom they might 
prefer. 

Dr. Gilchrist asked how this could be 
done without the knowledge of the di- 
rectors, and then what became of the se- 
crecy of the ballot ? 

A Proprietor observed, that any pro- 
prietor might take the list home with 
him, and make any alterations in it he 
pleased, where what he did could not be 
known. 

Dr. Gilchrist went on. If they gave 
him patronage, he would get persons 
enough to vote for him ; but, in the pre- 
sent state of the Company, he must pro- 
test against this mode of electing their 
members. 

Mr. Pattison said the learned proprietor 
was mistaken if he imagined, that as a 
candidate, he bad not a right to have a 
list. Undoubtedly he had a right to 

bring 
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bring a list of his own, and to put him* 
nelf in that situation on it which no doubt 
he thought he ought to occupy, namely, 
at the head ; but then, he must go to the 
expense of having it printed for himself, 
as it could not be expected that the Com- 
pany would print one for him. 

Dr. Gilchrist thanked the honourable 
director for this information, of which he 
was hitherto ignorant, and he would take 
the lion, gentleman's advice, except in 
placing his name at the head of the list. 
His name should be at the bottom, and 
he hoped that in this case, as in others, it 
would be seen that the first should be 
last, and the last should be first. He 
would now read for the court an extract 
from the Oriental Herald, a work he sup- 
posed they had heard of ; but as he was 
impartial, he would have no objection to 
quote also from the Asiatic Journal, 
Here the learned gentleman read an ex- 
tract from the Oriental Herald for April, 
1826, on the subject of the “ Election of 
Candidates.*’ After noticing that part of 
the article which referred to some obser- 
vations on the same subject in a former 
number, the learned proprietor read the 
following : 

** It is known that the East-India Company ia a 
body of professed traders, their title being * The 
United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the Kast-lnaies.' On this pretended ground 
alone, that of carrying on a trade, by which it is 
notorious that they sustain a heavy annual loss, 
though they endeavour to make it appear that it 
could be carried on by no one else as advanta- 
geously as by themselves, they are privileged to 
hold a country as large as all Europe under their do- 
minion t to usurp thrones, to destroy dynasties, to 
assess taxes, to make laws, and to appropriate re- 
venues to engage in wars, and, in snort, to rule 
by the most absolute and irresponsible despotism, 
the destinies of a hundred millions of subjects and 
tributary people, whose kingdoms, whose honours, 
whose w«^th, and whose enjoyments they have 
despoiled as conquerors, giving them nothuig but 
a most systematic and grinding system of exaction, 
and very lofty professions of an interest In their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, in return. In a country so 
ruled, without a free public or a free press to expose 
abuses there, and at such a distance from all check 
and control here, there must doubtless be a number 
of good things to enjoy, and a number of favours 
to dispense. In the course of a long service in 
such a countiy, whether in a civil or military ca- 
pacity, abundant experience must be had of the 
way in which these good things and these favours 
may be made to turn to account at home, and on 
the return of the fortunate individual who has 
outlived the liver, the cholera, and all the other 
enemies of an Indian residence, he naturally 
enough looks around him for the means of getting 
into the E:i8t-India direction, for the purpose of 
dispensing to his relatives, friends, and depen- 
dants, the blessings in which he himself has so 
largely participated before them ; or if he has but 
few of these, of making his pannage a medium 
of exchange, for such advant^es as he may be de- 
sirous of enjoying for himself. Such, for instance, 
as a seat in parliament, a baronetcy, or an eleva- 
tion to the peerage, for all of these are within the 
reach of wealth and devotion to the higher powers 
combined, and none are beneath an India Director's 
continual care and ambition." 

A Proprietor here observed, that the 
learned doctor had quite forgot his mo- 
tion. What he was then reading had 
nothing to do with it. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he was too old to 
require the hon. proprietor’s suggestion 


or advice. He would go on his own way. 

Mr. S, Dixon said it was but fair to 
let the learned gentleman proceed. It 
should be recollected that he was a can- 
didate for the direction, and he ought to 
be allowed an opportunity of showing 
to the court how well qualified he was 
for that oihee. {A laugh,) 

Dr. Gilchrist thanked the worthy pro- 
prietor for his hint, and lie would take 
advantage of it, by Hhowiiig that he was 
lit for the office to which he aspired. He 
then went on with the extract. 

" If the real motives which led men to seek 
this honour were frankly and onenly avowed, it 
would in no demree lessen their chance of success, 
while it wouki be far more honourable to their 
permanent reputation, than the affection of mo- 
tives which are scarcely believed when announced, 
and are soon entirely discreditcci, by the subse- 
quent conduct of the individual being found to be 
completely at variance witli his pledges and pro- 
fessions. Neither the candidates who offer them- 
selves, nor the voters by whose support they suc- 
ceed, care, in general, one straw aliout the good 
of the people of India, although this is so con- 
stantly put forth as the chief motive of both, 
that it is now discreditcil, even in the few cases in 
which it may be consistent with truth. The can- 
didate enters the field, perhaps, three or four years 
before he can obtain his seat. Me undergoes a 
pilgrimage through every street in London, more 
wearying and humiliating than aniigriniagc to Je- 
rusalem or Mecca. He expends at least a Inousand 
pounds on every occasion of coming to the ballot ; 
and he is perhaps moderately successful, if he 
comes into the direction after three years of 
penance and three thousand pounds of expense; 
to say nothing of the risk of all this ending in 
entire failure.'* 

Dr. G, continued.— Now, he would not 
spend a single shilling. He would make 
no canvas, but would put himself entirely 
on the support of the independent pro- 
prietors. He then went on to read ano- 
ther extract to show, that this anxiety to 
get into power, arose solely on the part 
of the candidate, from a wish to dispense 
the patronage, and on the part of the 
proprietors, by whose votes they were 
nominated, the wish was to share it. 

For this rthe extract continued] each of them 
will endure fatigue, will undergo long joumlcs, 
will expend theh money liberally, and will make 
the loudest vauntlngsor their independence; but 
let the Directors be divested of their salaries (paltry 
as they are admitted to be), and of all the patron- 
age and power of dispensing places, in lieu of for'* 
tunes, on those whose advancement they desire, or 
exchanging them for other consideratlonB with 
strangers, and wc should soon observe but few can- 
didates in the field, and equally few voters prefer- 
ring India stock to any other description of landed 
property, to which no peculiar expectations, be- 
yond a fixed dividend, were attached." 

On this part of the subject (Dr. Gil- 
christ continued) he was anxious to call 
tlie attention of the court to the recent 
instance in which a writership had been 
given as a prize to be contended for in 
one of our public schools. If such an ex- 
ample were followed in many other in- 
stances, it would tend much to advance 
the interests of tlie Company, as it would 
stimulate hundreds to quality tliemselves 
in those acquirements necessary to render 
them efficient servants of the Company. 
Too many persons in the Compan 3 r |8 ser- 
vice had, he regretted, gone out without 

proper 
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proper instruction, and without any know- 
ledge whatever of the native languages. 
On tlii6 subject the hon. Chairman had 
on a former occasion read a letter from 
Sir T. Munro, in which tliat officer did 
not appear to concur in tJic necessity of 
giving to cadets a proper instruction in 
the native language. Now he would read 
six letters from the same excellent autho- 
rity, to show that Sir T. Munro was 
strongly in tavour of giving to cadets a 
complete education before they left this 
country. Dr. G. was about to read the 
letters, when 

Mr. Trant rose to order. If the learned 
proprietor proceeded in the course he was 
now pursuing, he (Mr. Trant) wouhl feel 
it his duty to move tliat the court do ad- 
journ, though he would otherwise rather 
that the question were met with a direct 
negative. It was really too much, that the 
time of the court should he taken up with 
matters which had nothing whatever to 
do with tlie motion before it. Surely it 
would not be in order to read letters which 
had no bearing whatever on the subject 
under consideration. 

The Chairman decided that the reading 
of those letters would be irregular. 

Dr. Gilchrist said then he would give 
up the letters. 

He was then proceeding to read ano- 
ther extract from (we believe) the Omvi- 
tal Herald^ \\\\QXi 

Mr. S, Dixon said, that if the learned 
proprietor did not come immediately to 
the motion, he would move the question 
of adjournment. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he would come now 
to another letter, to the reading of which 
he tliouglit there could he no objection. 

It was a letter addressed to a proprietor, 
and soliciting his vote for a gentleman 
who was a candidate for the direction. 
He omitted the name of the candidate in 
whose behalf it was written, The letter 
was written by the present Chairman (at 
that period their Deputy Chairman), \vas 
dated ** India House, February, 1826,*’ 
and signed G. A. Robinson.” It was 
to this effect : — 

** Permit me to solicit your vote and interest for 
Mr. who is candidate for a seat in the East- 
India Direction, and who means to coine4oTward 
to the ballot at the election, for suuplying the 
vacancy causetl by the retirement or your late 
worthy director Mr. Hudieston. Having been mturc 
than thirty years in the civil service of the Hon. 
Company at Bengal, and having held the station 
of a member of the Supreme Council, Mr. — — 
possesses an extensive knowledge of their aflkirs. 

On these public grounds, 1 trust that you will 
think him deserving of your support, and I beg 
to assure you that in affording ft you will confer 
• great oniigation on myself. 

(Signed) ** G. A. ROBINSON.” 

Now this, he contended, was an inter- 
ference in an election, or if it were not 
he c!»uld not tell what was. lie had also 
in his possession a lett^ written by the 
hon. Chairman, soliciting the vote of a 
proprif^UM: for another individual. This 
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lie thought was veiy improper interfe- 
rence. 

Major Carnac rose to order. — He ob- 
jected to any proprietor making his speech 
a vehicle for personalities. Here was an 
attack upon their Chairman, who he 
would maintain deserved tlie confidence 
and respect of every member of that 
(‘ourt as much as any individual who had 
ever held that important office. (//««*, 
hear I ) He hoped the learned proprietor 
would not persist in that course, and that 
the court would see the necessity of pre- 
serving a line respect for their executive 
body. ( Heary hear !) 

Dr. Gilchrist contended that he was 
quite in order in calling the attention of 
the court to this letter. His object was 
to shew from the letter of one of their 
owm body that a by-law had been vio- 
lated, and that the director by whom this 
breach of the Jaws had been committed 
had forfeited his seat in the direction, if 
tliis could he proved sufficiently to the 
Court of Proprietors. 

Dr. Gilchrist wsis about to resume, 
when 

Mr. Trant moved that the court do 
adjourn, sine die. 

Col. Stanhope hoped the hon. pro- 
prietor would not press such a motion 
while such a question was before the 
court. The subject to which the learned 
gentleman liad just called their attention 
was one intimately connected with their 
best interests, and though he would ad- 
mit that the learned Doctor wandered oc- 
casion.'illy from the main question, yet it 
was one of too much importance to be 
got rid of by a question of adjournment. 

Mr. Trant did not mean to deny the 
right of any proprietor to introduce any 
matter which he might deem of impor- 
tance to the notice of the court, but tJie 
learned gentleman had already occupied 
the attention of the court for nearly two 
hours and had not yet come to the subject 
of his motion, (//ear, hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist said it would appear that 
the hon. proprietor had never studied 
physic. He would not liave him ad- 
minister his medicine in a bolus all at 
once, he must first prepare the patient 
for it. 

Mr. “ Tliat might be a proper 

course, but tlie learned gentleman should 
not exhaust his patient too much before 
he administered the dose, whicli he be- 
lieved was the case in the present in- 
stance.” {A laugh.) 

Mr. Pattison begged to put it to the 
great orientalist, whether in common 
sense he could for a moment suppose the 
letter he had alluded to could form 
the ground of an accusation against the ' 
hon. Chairman, whom they all hod. 
so much reason to respect?. Had 
the letter contained any menace» or any 

promise 
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promise of reward, the case would be dif- 
ferent : but the fact was simply that the 
bon. Chairman, who be regretted to state 
Was going out by rotation at the next elec- 
tion, had recommended a gentleman 
whom he bad known in the service for 
thirty years, and liad recommended 
him on public grounds only. In doing 
this he had done only what was bis right, 
as it was that of every member of that 
court, and it was really quite absurd to 
imagine that he had by that means violated 
a l)y-1.4W, which clearly had reference 
. only to the use of improper influence. — 
{Heart hear /) If the learned gentleman 
thought he was proving his fitness for the 
oflicc of <lircctor by the course lie was 
now pursuing, he would perhaps find him- 
self somewhat mistaken, and that the 
court entertained somewhat difTercnt no- 
tions of the duties and qualifications of a 
director from those which he possessed. 
'J’liat he (Dr. Gilchrist) was a great 
orientalist, he was free to acknowledge : 
hut that he was qualified for the common 
business of an English court, he with all 
due respect for tlie Icariuvl gentleman 
must take leave to deny { a hnujli ! y, and 
for this plain reason, that he believed 
him utterly unfit for such an oflicc.— 
f Latufh ter . ) 

Col. thought the hon director 

was out of order in such remarks. 

^lv,Pattis(m said he had a right to make 
the remarks ; they were called for hy the 
charge oti his hon. colleague, wiio was 
accused of the violation of a hy-law. 

Colonel Stanhope said if the learned 
proprietor was out of order, the hon. di* 
rector had no right to make a speech on 
the same subject, 

Mr. Patiison considered the learned 
gentleman out of order in the course he 
was pursuing. 

Col. Stanhope replied, that that was no 
excuse for following his example. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he could bear the laugh 
which the w'orthy director had raised 
against him, and could join in it, without 
being at all driven from his object. lie 
would still be able to satisfy the court that 
the letter was a violation of the by-law, 
and he wmuld read a part of tliat law. 

. The Chairman begged the learned gen- 
tleman would have the candour to read 
tlic whole of the by-law. 

Dr. Gilchrist then read the law (cap. 
i. sec. 7) : 

“ It is ordained that if any member of this Cora- 
bany shall by moiacesor promises, collusive trans- 
fer or transfers of stock, ^ any fee, present, re- 
ward, or remuneration under the pica of defraying 
travelling expenses, or any other plea or pretence 
whatsoever, airectly or indirectly obtain, or endea- 
vour to obtain any vote for the election of him- 
self or any other to be a director, and be declared 
guilty thereof at a general court to be called for 
tnat purpose, such person shall be incapable 
thercaf^ of holding any office, the qualification 
fur which is subject to the regulation of the general 
<^urt, andj if he be a director, he bo further liable 
fo be removed from his office." 


The Deputi/ Chairman said, tlie learned 
gentleman was a candidate for the direc- 
tion, and seemed anxious to make room for 
him.sclf ])y bringing a chaige which, in the 
view which the learned jiroprietor took 
of it, went to involve the whole of the 
twenty-four directors, for they all made 
it a practice to solicit the votes of 
the propriethrs in favour of gentlemen 
whom they might consider to lie eminently 
qualified to act in the direction. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the learned 
geiitieman the whole twenty-four directors 
had forfeited their seats : but that was a 
niost erroneous construction of the law, 
for the directors had as niucli right as any 
other proprietors to interest themselves 
in support of those whom they knew to 
to he fully qualified for the oftice of director. 

Dr. Gilchrist said the director who spoke 
last was proving his ( Dr. G.’s) case, for if 
all the others were as wrong as the Chair- 
inan, they ouglit all to go out together. He 
would maintain that this was a fair con- 
struction of the by-law, and be added 
that if defeated in Jiis object in that court, 
he Avould bring the case before Parliament. 

IMr. Patiison thought there could be no 
doubt whatever as to the meaning of the 
by-law if taken as a whole. He here read 
tlie law, and contended that the words 
“directly or indirectly’* referred to the 
first part of the sentence, “ by menaces or 
promises,*’ &c. It was clear that the 
meaning of the law was, that no person 
should directly or indirectly obtain, or 
seek to obtain a vote by improper means ; 
hut this could never be meant to extend to 
the o])enly soliciting the support of pro- 
prietors, in behalf of those who were 
deemed fit to occupy a place in the 
direction. 

Mr. T’winin" said, that as a member of 
tlie cominitte of by-laws, he had looked 
into the book and read the law in question, 
but he did not for an instant believe that 
there was any thing in its letter or siiirit 
which could be brought to bear on tlie 
letter to which the learned projirietor 
alluded. If, however, any member of that 
court should entertain any doubt as to the 
construction of tlie law, the committee 
would give the matter the most serious 
consideration. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, this shelved there 
Avas a doubt as to the legality of the prac- 
tice to which he had referred. 

Mr. Twining hoped he should not be 
misunderstood ; what he had said was, that 
if a doubt existed in the mind of the 
learned gentleman, or any other ^pro- 
prietor as to the meaning of the law, it 
w'ould, on a letter being iiddressed to the 
committee, be taken into their most at- 
tentive consideration ; but he himself had 
no doubt whatever on the subject. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he would now sub- 
mit his motion. He then handed in a 

motion, 
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motion, but it appeared not to be that of 
which he had given notice. 

The Chairman — " This course is still 
more extraordinary than the rest of the 
worthy proprietors proceedings; he de- 
parts from the notice lie has given, and 
now puts anotlier motion in its place. 

Col. Stanhope rose to second the mo- 
tion of which the learned proprietor had 
given notice. 

The Chairman.-^** He has not yet 
made it.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said he was in error in 
putting one motion for another. That 
which he had handed in to the chair was 
intended as a notice for another day. He 
now handed in the motion of wliich he 
had given notice. 

It was read from the chair. 

Mr. Weeding said that this was another 
step in the climax of folly. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. Such 
language was quite irregular. He was 
no more a fool than the proprietor who 
applied that appellation to him, 

Mr. Weeding assured the hon. pro- 
prietor that he did not address the obser- 
vation to himself personally, but to his 
motion, and to the grounds and reasons 
which were assigned for introducing and 
supporting it. While the hon. proprietor 
thought ht to bring topics into that court 
for public discussion, and they appeared 
to him (Mr. Weeding) to be irrational, 
he should not liesitate to designate them 
as such. Die present motion \Vas of the 
most frivolous kind, and was at all events 
an interference with the office of the 
Committee of By-Laws, which w'as 
composed of gentlemen chosen yearly 
from among the members of the general 
court, whose province it was to inquire 
into the duties of the Company's ser- 
vants as they were performed in that 
house, and to see that the regulations of 
the Company were duly observed. If 
gentlemen, however, who introduced ques- 
tions, were so wanton in their indepen- 
dence as to say ** though you laugh at 
me, I will persevere, poptUvs me sibilat, 
at miki plaudo ;** if this were the nature of 
the freedom they were determined to 
indulge in, one of two measures only 
remained to him and those who, like 
him, valued the reputation and the use- 
fulness of that court, either to retire, and 
leave ^cm to talk to empty benchc.s, or 
to wait with patience — a hard task he 
^mitted, but the least evil of the two — 
in order to prevent the mischief which 
their ^notions might be calculated to pro- 
duce. {Hearfhear!) 

Sir C. Forbes said that if the learned pro- 
prietor (Dr. Gilchrist) was correct in his 
application of the ,b^-law, he thought it 
should apply to propnetors as well as direc- 
tors; ' He would say one word as to an old 
custoip jn the Company, which he thought 


would be much more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.*’ He meant 
that of the letter by the directors, recom- 
mending the election of six directors to sup. 
ply the place of those who were to go out 
by rotation. He did not say that the use 
made of this was not, in most cases, fair, 
but he submitted that it was unnecessary. 
The merits of the ex-dircctors were well 
known to the proprietors ; and he believed 
that, in general, those who had been found 
efficient in the discharge of the trust re- 
posed in them, would be re-elected with- 
out any recommendation from the directors 
in office. But it was hardly fair to step in 
witli such recommendation, as was some- 
times the case, in favour of those who, 
from ngc or from their former mode of 
acting in the direction, would not be re- 
elected. He should therefore wish to 
see the practice of the “ House List,” as 
it was called, discontinued. He did not 
say that, in general, there was any in- 
convenience from it : but it was for the 
most part only so much waste paper, and 
it was therefore better the practice should 
be altogether abolished. 

The Deputy Chairman said that the di- 
rectors gave their recommendation, not os 
the Court of Directors, but as so many 
proprietors of East- India stock. Such 
recommendations were daily given by 
other proprietors, and he did not see why 
the directors should not be allowed the 
privilege, in common with all other mem- 
bers of the Company. 

Sir C Forbes observed that there was 
a little difference between the directors 
who acted as a body, and any other set of 
proprietors who might recommend any 
individual as a director. He did not, 
however, mean to deny the right of the 
directors, to recommend as well as other 
individuals : he merely threw it out as a 
suggestion whether it might not be better 
for the Company to discontinue (an old, 
he would admit, but) a very useless 
custom. 

Cupt. Maxfield thought that in the pre- 
sent discussion the court was wandering 
from the subject before them. He was 
sorry to hear such words in the course of 
debate in that court a.s “ second step in 
the climax of folly,** applied to any mem- 
ber. No proprietor ought to be put 
down by such abuse, and it could not be 
too strongly condemned. On the sub- 
ject of the recommendation to scats 
among their body given by the Court of 
Directors, he entirely concurred with 
those who condemned it He fully ad- 
mitted the existence of the right, but he 
denied the prudence of its exercise on 
such occasions. 

Col. Stanhope denied the existence of 
the right altogether. It was, he thought, 
contrary to reason and justice, and con- 
trary to the by-laws of the Company; 

and 
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and nothing could remove from his mind 
the impression that the custom was ex- 
tremely improper, and wholly unworthy 
of the Court of Directors. 

After a few words from Dr. Gilchrist, 

The question was put on his motion, 
which was negatived by a great majority, 
there being only two hands held up in its 
support. 

ife then gave notice that he would 
bring forward, on the next general court, 
another motion on the subject of the di- 
rectors, and mode of election. 

SALE OF WRITERSIIIPS, CADETSHIPS, 
&C. — INDIAN DEBT. 

Col. Stanhope gave notice that at the 
next general court he would submit the 
following motion. 

** That the proprietors of East-India stock view 
with alarm the extent of tlieir debt, and the in- 
creased and increasing patronage which place more 
Ilian a half mil I ion’s -worth of annual appoint- 
ments at the disposal of their directors. 

** That Mr. Dundasj a celebrated president of 
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the Board of ('ontrol, declared that the patron- 
age of British India was of itself sufficient, if trans- 
ferred to the King’s government, to corrupt both 
houses of parliament, and to render the power of 
an ambitious minister superior to that of the 
crown. 

** That though the dread of this extensive sys- 
tem of corruption was sufficient to upset Mr. Fox’s 
India bill and his administration, and to change 
perhaps the course of events in Europe, still the 
proprietors observe, that a vast portion of this pa- 
tronage is actually vested in the hands of their di- 
rectors. 

** That this Court cannot expect to escape un- 
tainted from that influence which was considered 
by the Kiiig and Peers of England as sufficient to 
destroy the constitution ; and that with a view to 
avoid tliis evil they propose, — 

** That all writerships, cadetships, surgeons, 
and other appointments should be openly sold to 
properly educated and qualified persons, and that 
the amount of such purchase-money be applied to 
a sinking-fund, for the purpose of gradually li- 
quidating the existing India debt, which must 
otherwise eventually be added to the debt of the 
nation.” 

The Court then adjourned. 


Home Intell%gence,^hidia Shipping, 


SHIPPING, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. &c. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 2fl. 'North Briton, llichmond, from Ben- 
gal 5th Oct. ; at Liverpool. — 3<l. Moro Vastte, 
Smith, from Bombay 25th Oct.; at Liverpool,— 
also Celia, Sherwood, from Batavia; at Deal. — 
April 1. Valiant, Bragg, from the Mauritius l.'Hh 
Dec.; at Gravesend. — 2. lloophlrtf, Reeves, from 
Bengal 2cl Nov., and Ceylon loth Da:.; oft* Ports- 
mouth. — 5. Nervtts, Clements, from N.S. Wales; 
at Liverpool. — 7* H.M.S. Slannj/, Thornton, from 
(!cyloii 1st Da*., at Portsmouth. — 11. General 
Harris, Stanton, and Cannijiff, Broughton, both 
from i!hina 20th Dec. ; at CJravesend,— also Cal- 
€uttn, Moulin, from Bengal 2(ilh Da*. ; at Cowes 
(for .Stockholm).— 0. Harriet, Guthrie, from Heii- 

{ [.al .'10th Nov., and Recovery, Chapman, from 
lomRay 2l8t Nov. ; lioth at Gravesend,— also Karl 
St. Vincent, Middleton, from the Mauritius; off 
Dartmouth. — I(t. Sir Williain Wallaee., Hrowii, 
from the Mauritius ; oil’ Plymouth. — 11. Caroline, 
Kidson, from Bengal 5th Nov.; at Portsmouth.-— 
12. Dorothy, (Larnock, from Bombay 1st Do.*., 
andOn'sair, Robinson, from N.S. Wales 5th Da*. ; 
both at Liverpool. — 14. Providence, Wauchope, 
from Bombay 1st Dec.; at Gravesend.— 10. Jiuyne, 
Miller, from Bombay and Tcllicherry, and Ata- 
•anta, Lcitrh, from V.D. Land ; both at Graves- 
4!nd.— Nwml, Conbro, from Bengal Uth Dec. ; 
at Gravesend. 

Departures. 

March 31. Protector, Waugh, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth. — April 3. Prhn'ess 
Charlotte, Gtalby, for V.D. Land and N.S. W’ales 
(with convicts) ; from Deal.— 4. Rifleman, Haw- 
kins, for the M.aiiritius: from I.ivcrpcxd. — 5. 
Marjf, Beachcroft, for Bombay; Resource, Fenn, 
for Madras and Bengal ; Governor Ready, Young, 
for N.S. Wales (with convicts) ; and La»^, Lusk, 
for V.D. Land and N.S. Wales; all from Ports- 
mouth,— also Lion, Kenn, for V.D. Land and 
N.S. Wales \ fh>m Deal,— also Esther, Robinsbn, 
floor Bombay; from Liverpool.— 7* IWambam, 
Nash, for Bombay; Drom Liverpool.— B. Enters 
prize, Dillon, and Charles Kerr, Brodle, both for 
Bombay; ftw Deal,— also Croivn, Plnder, for 
Bengal ; ftrom Liverpool.— 9. Osprey, M Gill, for 
Bengal, and SaroA, Maders, for Bombay; both 
from Liverpool.— 11. Darius, Blair, for tne Mau- 
ritius ; from Deal,— also Claremont, Honner, for 
Asiatic Journ.f Vol. XXHI*) No. 137. 


Bombay; from Greenock,— also EUzalteth, Ather- 
den, for N.S. Wales; from Liverpool.— 12. John 
Iligffar, Kent, for Bombay ; George, Fulcher, for 
theC.ape, Ceylon, and Bengal; and Prineess Vir- 
toria, Mathews, for Batavia and Singapore; all 
from Deal. — 13. Roxburgh Castle, Denney, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 15. Rrore- 
iMrnebury, Fewson, for China ; from Deal.— Ifl. 
Ijord Hangerford, Heathorn, Kellie Castle, Ladd, 
Alfred, Pearson, and ilr/rrMAY{, llutchinsrm, allfor 
China; from Deal, — also Persian, Plunkett, for 
V.D. Land .and N.S. Wales (with convicts) ; from 
Deal.— 17. Manlius, .Jackson, for N.S. Wales (with 
convicts) ; from De.al. — 111. Marquis of Hastings, 
Drake, for N.S. Wales (with convicts); from 
Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Recovery, from Bombay ; I.ady Lionel 
Smith; M iss Pottinger ; Miss K. Pottingcr ; (’apt. 
(Hllam; Misses Forlongcr, Barton, and Taylor; 
('oloiicl Turner; (’olonel .Tackson, ll.M.’s 2(h;ii 
regt. ; (\apts. Sandwith and Sparrow ; Liegt. C<x>- 

1 >er, (|)iiecn’s Royals ; Lieut. Gambleton, 4th Lt. 
"Jr. ; Mr, Rickards ; Masters Bell and Wheatley ; 3 
servants. 

Per Nereu^, from V. D. Land : Mr. J. II ..Spain; 
Mr. W. Walkinsliaw; Dr. (iray, surg. R.N. 

Per Hooghlcy, from Ceylon and Madras ; Capt. 
Simmons, Nat. Inf. ; Mrs. Simmons and child ; 
('apt. Storey, Madras N.I. ; Mrs. Storey and child; 
Capt. Chichester, Il.M.’s .59th regt.; two children 
of fUtto; Lieut. Bolton, Bengal N.I. ; Mrs. Wa- 
ters, widow (»f Qu. Mast. W. iters, 31st r^t.; 
Assist. Surg. Crawford, Ceylon Staff; Master Rose, 
from Ceylon ; one invalid. 

Per Cunnuig, from China : Jas. Bannennaii, 
Esq. ; 12 discharged soldiers from St. Helena. 

Per Calcutta, from Bengal: Mr. P. Begbie, mer- 
chant. 

Per Harriet, from Benmil : Major Backhouse, 
H.M.’s 47th regt. ; Mrs. Backhouse; Capt. Car- 
ter, country service; 2 servants. 

Per Boyne, tram Bombay : Major Tbomp^mi, 
Major Rogers, and Lieut. Holyoake^ H.M.’s 6th 
regt. 

Per npn. from St. Helena : H. Heathom, Esq. ; 
Mr. Jas. Metcalfe; Master MetoUfe. • 

5 F 
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Psr Matantfh ftom V.D. Land: R. Martinf Esq., 
Mr. R. Stodhart : Mr. W. Keating. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Protector, for Madras and Rongal: Lieut. 
Whiteford and lady; Sir. Raikes; Miss Welch ; 
Mrs. and Miss Smith ; Mr. fallen; Mrs. l*Ticc; 
.Mrs. Dell and daughter; Messrs. Erskine, Davis, 
Jeffries, Best, Walker, Brind, Meyer, Turner, 
Frederick, Garrow, Brathwaite, Barlow, Welford, 
and PhiUipson. 

Per Hojrburgh Cnstln, for Madras and Bengal : 
Col. Noble; Miss Noble; Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, 
missionaries, and children ; Mr. and Ritchie; 
Lieut. Everest; Capt. and Mrs. Pearce; Mr. 
Woodward; Mr. C. Hunter, merchant; Mrs. 
Hunter: Mr. and Mrs. Dyer; Mr. Wood burn; Dr. 
Woodburn; Miss Newell; Lieut. Horne ; Mr. D. 
Smith; Mr. and Mrs. Crisp: Mr. Shaw; Master 
Fleming;. Lieut. W(M)tlen ; Lieut. Dyke; Mrs. 
O'Brien and family; Mr. Ja.s. Forsyth, writer: 
Mr. Stapylcton and lady ; Rev. Mr. Jennings and 
lady; Mr. Harrington, cadet; Mr. M'Lachlan; 
Miss Hiitmore. 

Per Charles Kerr, for Bombay: Mrs. Hamilton 
and family ; Mr. Stewart and Mr. Pelly, cadets; 
Mrs. Marriot and family; Mr. Roberts; Mrs. 
(flray and family ; Mr. ancl Mrs. Freeman, ftjr the 
Isle of France; Mrs. Canhain, for ditto; Mr. 
John Sinclair, cadet. 

Per Mediva}/, for N.S. Wales : Maj. Gray ; Mrs. 
Gray and family; Mr. f.egg and four Misses Legg; 
Mr. Coiiolly ; Mr. and Mrs. Levy and family ; Mr. 
Archer; Mr. Liscombe; Mr. Stacey ; Mr. Wood. 

Per Bottmi, fornombay: Mrs. Hamilton ; Mrs. 
Paget; Mrs. Ramsay; Misses Hamilton, Phillips, 
Paget, Grant, Davies, and Maxwell ; Midor 
Moor, Bomliay army; Lieut. Ramsey, do.; T)r. 
Thos. Stewart; Mr. Bell, C.S. ; Messrs. Ram- 
sey, Green, Pitcher, Westbrook, Hazlewood, 
Boy^, Turner, and Dent 


BIRTHS, M.4UUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 20, At Edinburgh, the lady of Henry 
Harvey, Esq., of St. Audric’s, Somersetshire, of 
a daugnter. 

28. At Minto House, Roxburgltsiiire, the Coun- 
tess of Minto, of a daughter. 

April 3. The lady of (^apt. Andrew N. Riddell, 
M or Grenadier Regt. Bombay N.L, of a son. 

3. At Cleasby, Ycirkshire, the lady of Capt. 
Wray, late of the Bengal army, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 28. At Bright Church, P. O'llanlon, 
IK!., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to 
Louim Alexander, youngest daughter of E. S. 


Ruthven, Esq., of Oakley Park, county of Down, 
Ireland. 

27. At Ipswich, Capt. Chas. Stewart, of the 
H.C.’s ship Lord Lowthcr, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of A. 11. Stewart, Esq., of Stoke Park. 

— At Preston, P. Dick, Esq., M.D., of Clifton, 
son of Gen. (George Dirk, of the lion. E.I. C<mi- 
pany’s service, to Jane, wMow of the late T. 
Monkhoiise, Esq., and daughter of S. Horrucks, 
Esq., of Lark-hill, Preston. 

31. In South Audley Strait, E. A. Hill, Ks([., to 
J..ady Gcorgiana Keppel, daughter of the Earl of 
Albemarle. ‘ 

April 12. At Edinburgh, R. Davidson, Fjsq., 
late in the naval service of the Hon. E.I. Com- 
]>any, to Helena, eldest daughter of Wm. .Smith, 
Estp solicitor, Gaydeld Square. 

17. At Islington t:hurch, Capt. H. Delafosse, of 
the Bengal artillery, to Miss Sliield of Hornsey, 
llighgate. 

— At Leamington Priors, J. Alldrit, Es(i., cap- 
tain in the Madnta artillery, to Jemima, only child 
of Capt. Northey, R.N. 

21. At ('hrist Church, Mr. H. Jones, of Cal- 
cutta, to Miss Eliza Harris, of Walwortli. 

iMteljf, At South.-UTipton, U. Woodward, Esq,, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Maj. (Ti n. Gubbitis. 

— At CUifton Church, A. G. Kerr, Esij., 
youngest son of the late Lieut. Gen. J. Kerr, of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s service, to Frances, 
youngest daughter or the late Thos. Frecimiii, Esq., 
Hon. Company’s service. 


DKATIIS. 

^farclt ItJ. At Brompfon, Mrs. Anno Hope, wi- 
dow of the late Thos. Bailie, Esip, of the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service. 

2.'». At the Parsonage, Newton , St. Petrock, De- 
von, Mrs. Fowlkes, of Dawllsh, widow of the 
late J. D. Fowlkes, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

27. At EdinburLi.h, Alex. Kennedy, Esq., M.D., 
funnerly of the Madras mcflical service. 

31. AtEssich, near Inverness, Capt. Jas. Mac- 
donnell, late of the Hon, E. 1, Coni)>any's ser- 
vice. 

April 4. Ill Allsop’s Buildings, Marylebone, 
Frances, widow of the late Uob^t Hughes, Esq., 
formerly of the Madras civil service. 

— > At (Mifton, Charles William Henry, youngest 
son of the late Chas. Ranken, Esq., of the Hon. 
E.I. Company's service. 

— At Woolwich, Lieut. Gen. R. Douglas, .Senior 
Colonel Commandant of the Hoyal Regt. of Ar- 
tillery, and Director General of the Field Train, 
in his H3d year. 

19. At Clifton, aged three years, Tred way, only 
son of the late Tred way Clarke, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil establishment, and grandson of Lieut. 
Gen. Clarke, of Upper Charlotte Street, Fltzroy 
S(|uare, 

JAtely, At Moscow, the Georgian Princess, Da- 
rija. She was the daughter or Prince Solomon, 
celebrated in the history of Georgia, to whom his 
subjects gave the name of the Great. 


600DS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For So/o 8 May-~Vr<»mpt 10 August, 
€b«N|N»i/«.->-Saltpetre. 

L(<wn««d.— Saltpeire-Pepper-^WhlCe Pepper- 
Mace — Cloves — Nutmegs — Cinnamon — Arrow 
JUlpi--Si«o—CawlaLlgnea— Cassia Buds. 

For So/o 10 May— IVompf 10 August. 
jUie»nMtf«-*Gum Ammoniac— Gum AnimI— Gum 
Ra^jamln-^Vin Myrrh— Dragon’s Blood— Con- 
flior — Rhubarb — Aloes — Shdlac— Orpiment— 
Terra Japonica — Columho Root— YermilUoii— 
BeeT-Wasr-Caitor OlM^asila Oil. 

For M 11 May^Prampt 10 August. 
I4eHlii«.T<>iimAnUe^ Senc!ga>-LMDye 


—Galls— Cochineal— Safflower— T urmeric— M un- 
jeet— Sapan Wood. 

For Sale 15 May— Prompt 10 August. 

Licensed and Prtra(»-7'racfe.— Elephants’ Teeth 
—Tortoiseshell— Horns— Horn Tips— Rhinoceros’ 
Homs— Stag Homs— Hides— Seed Coral— Feathers 
—Grey Commercolly Feathers — Paper— Ebony 
Wood— Black and White Bamboos— Cane Floor 
Mats— Mats— Soy— Mangoes— Tin— Ore of Anti- 
mony— Hemp— Jute Hemp. 

For SaJbt 4 Juno— Prompt 31 August. 

Tea. — Bohea, 850,0001b. ; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe« and Souchong, 3,350,000 lb. ; Twankay and 

Hyson- 
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Ilyson-Skln, l^SOO.OOOlb.; Uyaon, 200j0()0 Tb.— 
Totalf including Private-Trade, 7,700,000 lb. 

For Sale 12 June— Prompt 7 September, 

Bengal, Cciast. and .Surat Piece 
Goods.— Damaged Bengal and Coast Piece GcxkIs. 

Vrivatc-Trniia.—Piwc Good^— Nankeens— Blue 
Sallainpores—Bandannoes— China Silk Piece Goods 
—Wrought Silks. 

For Sale lU June-^Prnmpt R October, 
a>/M/>ft«y’#i?^Bengal Raw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-IN DIA COM- 
P A N Y* S SII I PS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the General Harris and Canninfr, 
from China, 

Company's.— 

Private-Trade and PrfwiVftfe.— Tea — Raw Silk- 
Silks— Paper— Rhubarb— Seed Coral— Fish Coun- 
ters— Black Bamboos— Table Mats— Floor Mats— 
Wine. 
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PRICE 

BAST'INDIA PRODUCE. 

£. A. d. 

Coffee. Java cwt 2 6 0 >- 

— ^ Cheribon 2 6 0 — 

— — Sumatra 2 2 0 — 

— - Bourbon 

Mocha • - 3 0 0 — 

Cotton, Surat ih 0 0 6 — 

— Madras 0 0 6 — 

— — Bengal 0 » 6 — 

— — Bourbon 0 0 ‘J — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

■ Aloes, Epatica cwt. 16 0 0 — 

Aimlsceds, Star 3 10 0 

Borax, Rcflncd 2 4 0 — • 

Unrefined, or Tinoal 2 .5 0 — 

Camphirc tt 10 0 — 

C'ardamoms, Malabar* ‘lb 0 0 0 — 

Ceylon 0 1 0 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. H 10 0 — 

— Lignea 5 0 0 — 

Castor Oil tb 0 0 6 — 

China R(X)i cwt. 1 10 0 — 

C\>culus Indicus 3 0 0 — 

Dragon’s Blood 5 0 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 3 0 0 — 

— Arabic 1 10 0 — 

— Assafietida 6 0 0 — 

Benjamin 3 0 0 — 

Aiilmi .*1 10 0 — 

Gambogium * 

— — Myrrh 4 0 0 — 

— — Olibanum 2 0 0 — 

Kino 14 0 0 — 

Lac Lake lb 0 1 0 

Dye 0 4 4 — 

Shell cwt. 2 10 0 — 

.Stick 2 0 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 0 — 

Oil, Cassia -oz. 0 0 5 — 

—i Cinnamon 0 .0 0 — 

—— Cloves Ih 0 1 6 — 

— Mace 0 0 2 — 

— Nutmegs 0 2 9 — 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 16 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 — 

Senna lb 0 0 0 — 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 1 10 0 — 

— Bengal • ■ • 1 5 0 — 

China 1 10 0 — 

Galls, hi Sorts 4 0 0 — 


CURRENT. April 27. 

Gall., Bine 4 10 0 

£ M d Indigo, Blue and Violet lb 0 13 3 

^^Purple and Violet. - 0 12 9 

S JS 0 Extra fine Violet . .. 0 12 6 

S Violet 0 9 9 

Violet and Copper •* 0 9 0 

« H « — — Fine Copper 0 10 0 

" ; Copper -- 0 8 9 

,1 0 ft Consuming sorts 0 7 0 

0 It li Benares and Oude 0 6 6 

0 1 0 Oude 0 3 0 

Madras 

91 0 n —— Dt>* 0 5 1 

Rice, Bengal White .. . cwt. 0 13 0 

2 0 0 — V K « 

o >7 o Safflower 1 10 0 

15 0 0 Sago.; 0 1.J 0 

oil Silk, Bengal Skein lb 0 8 1 

J J Novi 0 12 7 

f. ' ,, Ditto White 011 0 

J / ft China 0 16 9 

9 o o Spices, (Mnnamon lb 0 3 3 

3 10 0 * ' • • " Cloves 0 I 10 

24 O 0 - ’ Mace 0 3 6 

5 0 0 Nutmegs 0 3 6 

3 13 ft Ginger cwt. 0 15 0 

ft ft Pepper. Black lb 0 0 4 

ftS J; ft L' White 0 1 U 

8 0 0 Sugar, Bengal -.cwt. 19 0 

_ Siam and China 1 12 0 

8 0 0 Mauritius 1 6 0 

4 15 0 Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 6 

16 0 0 C!ongou 0 2 3 

Souchong 

0 4 g Campoi 

5 ft ft — — Twankay 0 2 10 

3 0 O Pekoe 0 4 1 

2 ft ft llyson.Skin 0 2 9 

0 0 6 Hyson 0 4 7 

ft 22 J Young Hyson 0 4 3 

ft 2 • — Gunpowder 

0 0 3 Tortoiseshell 1 10 0 

0 3 0 Wood, Sanders Red ..ton 8 0 0 

ft 3 ft AUSTRAUAN PRODUCE. 

3 10 0 Oil, Southern ton 30 0 0 

0 2 0 sperm 67 0 0 

1 16 0 — - Head Matter 75 0 0 

1 10 0 Wool lb 0 2 0 

2 2 0 Wo^, Blue Gum ton 0 7 10 

4 10 0 Cedar 0 0 4 


£• #. <f. 

5 0 0 
0 13 10 
0 13 0 
0 12 9 
0 11 9 
0 11 3 
0 10 9 
0 9 9 

0 11 (j 
0 8 0 
0 5 3 


0 8 II 

0 16 n 

1 1 0 
7 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 9 0 


1 0 u 

1 2 i 

0 6 U 
0 3 8 
0 5 6 
0 4 2 
0 16 0 

0 0 5 
0 2 6 

1 19 0 

2 1 0 
1 16 0 
0 2 I 
0 3 6 


0 3 9 
0 4 2 
0 4 7 
0 5 4 


2 10 0 
9 0 0 


0 5 0 
0 8 10 
0 0 5 


DAILY PKICKS OF STOCKS, 

From the 2Qth of March to the 25th of Ajiril 1827, 



Bank 

3 Pr. Ct. 

3 Pr. Ct.’3 ■Pr.Ct.'3iPr.Ct.'N4Pr.C. 

Long 

India 

India 

Exch. 

Consols, 


Stock. 

Red. 

Consols. 

Consols. 

Red. 1 

Ann. 

Annuities, 

Stock. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 
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26 

... . 
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__ 
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59 fiOp 

.39 40p 
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— 
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^C. 8^C. 


BRITISH COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 

The note of* preparation seems to have been at length given ; the motion of 
Mr. Wolryche Whitmore in the House of Commons, on the 15th May, for a 
select committee to inquire into the trade carried on between Great Britain 
and India (of whicli we have given an ample report *), is the first indication of 
the approach of that great and momentous question, the determination of which 
will probably decide whether the government of our eastern empire is to be in 
future administered by the coi*porate body under whose care and management 
(subject latterly to the immediate superintendance of the Ministers of the 
Crown,) it has reached its present size and prosperity; or whether that 
empire shall be placed upon the footing of our plantations and settlements in 
other quarters of the world, and be transferred, without any additional 
constitutional check, to the Crown. To us it appears that the two questions 
respecting commerce and territory are indivisible. If the Company’s com- 
mercial privileges be entirely withdrawn, the mere investiture of political 
power, subject too to such control as almost entirely neutralizes it, is a 

burthen 

* Wc may take this occasion to caution our* readers against concluding, when our parliamentary 
reports difTcr from others, that we invent them. The little interest felt by the public in general in 
respect to Indian topics, accounts for the omission in the newspapers of many little circumstance whldi to 
OUT readers are interesting. We have often, therefore, ui)on great questions relating to India, some 
person specially present in the House to preserve such circumstances from being lost. In regard to a 
charge (for so we suppose it must be considered) in a cotempoiary work, that wc mutilate parliamentary 
rci)orts to suit our own objects, we may Just state (although charges from that quarter deserve little 
attention) that we have not room for a full report of a debate in Parliament ; and that we govern ouxselves 
in making curtailments by the rule observed in our reports of debates elsewhere, which Col. Stanhope 
hiis been so candid as to admit are distinguished for great correctness and rigid impartiality.” The 
reasons for retaining or rejecting parte of the debate are too multifarious to be enumerated : statements 
whidi may have been repeatedly made, howevra important abstractedly, we retrench ; the observations 
of an official speaker are entitled to pr^erence before those of an individual whose assertions are often 
founded upon loose ocmjecture or mere hearsay. In short, an office like this is necessarily discretionary, 
uid no petson>-no candid person— can Justly charge us with abusing it. The curtailment of the speech 
of ^ q. Forbes, referred to by the writer to whom we allude, was owing to its unimportance compared 
with other speeches, and most of the topics had been urged by the speaker at the East-Iiidia House s 
the speech of CcH. Lushiugton posscesed the best possible claims to Insertion, for it had been mistaken 
inall the daily papers, as well as ascribed to another iicrsoii, and the report was furnished (as we should 
ilways wish it to be) by the party himself. 

Asialiv Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. 138. 5 G * 
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burthen instead of a boon, clogged as the authority v^ould be by the heavy 
expenses and the heavy responsibility, v^hich the government of *a vast empire 
like India imposes upon its rulers. 

Still we are ready to admit, that there is a consideration paramount to all 
questions pf individual claims or the rights of a few, namely, that which 
relates to the welfare of the two countries concerned : the claims and the 
rights of the people of England, and the people of India stand first in order ; 
no rule of prescription can be set up on the part of the East-India Company, 
if upon well-established grounds it shall appear that a change in the existing 
relations between Great Britain and India will be advantageous for both these 
countries. 

Our humble office, at present, shall be that of mere pioneers, to remove 
obstructions, and to make the route to the result more easy and practicable. 
We have endeavoured, and shall not relax in our endeavours, not merely to clear 
away the inipediiiients and the rubbish which certain active agents in the work 
of misrepresentation have strenuously laboured to cast on the path of in- 
quiry, but to accumulate such authenticated facts, without regard to any pre- 
conceived or favourite theory, as tend to elucidate the various political 
topics which are involved in the great question we refer to. 

With the same view we shall in this article submit to our readers, in a per- 
spicuous form, some valuable data regarding the trade between this country 
and India, which were not accessible at the time when Mr. Whitmore's motion 
was discussed, and are yet, we believe, but in very few hands. Much is often 
alleged against figures, which persons of different opinions will sometimes, by 
a sort of magical process, employ to demonstrate very opposite theories. We 
have, however, no other guides on this question ; and if we reject them, we 
are bewildered in the wide ocean of speculation and conjecture. We shall not 
encumber our statement with many remarks ; they shall be only those which 
we conceive necessary for a right apprehension of the subject. 

We lay before our readers, in the first place, an account of the total value 
of the imports into the United Kingdom from the East-Indies and China 
(including the Mauritius), for the last thirteen years, beginning with the 
year 1814, the previous to the period when private-traders were admitted 
to a participation in the commerce with India. 

Total official Value of the Imports into the United Kingdom from the East^Indies 


and Chinay including the island of Mauritius, 


Year. 

Dy the East-lndia 
Company. 

By IMvatc-Traders. 

Total. 

1814 

£, 

3,986,523 

£, 

2,311,863 

£. 

6,298,386 

1816 

3,948,794 

4,089,942 

8,038,736 

1818 

4^91,172 

3,719,625 

8,310,697 

1817 

4,094,225 

3,593,053 

4,393,063 


1818 

2,944,626 

7,337,689 

1819 

3,244,431 

4,293,132 

7,637,663 

1820 

.3,907,789 

3,654,858 

7,662,647 

1821 

3,892,805 

2,340,766 

6,233,671 

1822 

3,160,742 

1,945,658 

5,106,400 

1823.. 

3,636,196 

3,282,344 

6,918,640 

1824.. 

3,618,425 

3,693,930 

7,312,3.55 

1825.. 

3,469.433 

3,112,625 

6,.582,068 

8,002,838 

1826......... 

' • 3,696,960 

4,305,878 


Let 
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Let us offer a few observations upon this account. The fundamental argu- 
ment employed by Mr. Whitmore was the success of the experiment made at 
the last renewal of the Company’s charter, in the extensive improvement of 
the trade between this country and India. Now it is very evident that Mr, 
Whitmore could not have been aware of the real state of the import branch 
of the trade, which, if it has increased at all, has not augmented in a 
marvellous degree. The average amount of the aggregate imports for the 
thirteen years (which is the fairest way of shewing the real state of the case) 
is j£6,l 48,366, which, instead of shewing an increase, is less than the amount 
of imports in 1814 by just ^250,000 ! Mr. Whitmore probably alluded to 
the state of the export branch, to which we shall hereafter refer ; hut it should 
be recollected that an increase in one branch of the trade whilst there is a 
falling-off in the other, gives room for suspicion that the former is artificially 
stimulated ; we mean, that goods may be sent out on mere speculation, and may 
cither lie a dead-weight in the hands of the consignees, or be sold at a ruinous 
loss to the shipper, as a less evil than that of their return with double freight. 

We next proceed to dissect the items of the account, by shewing the imports 
of the principal articles : and we begin with that of tea, which is still in 
the hands of the Compan}', at least to a considerable extent. The following 
is the value of the tea imported from China during the years before-mentioned. 


Year. 

By the Easi-India 
Company. 

By Private- 
Traders. 

Total. 

1814.^ 


i£l, 772,792 

.«26,076,650 

1815 


1,445,114 

25,368,255 

1816 


2,322,049 

36,2.34,371 

1817 

29,353,441 

2,110,437 

31,493,878 

1818 


1,218,134 

20,065,728 

1819 


1,31.9,1.57 

23,750,411 

1820 


1,671,703 

30,147,994 

1821 


2,18.5,07o 

30,731,037 

1822 


1,616,152 

27,362,589 

1823 


1,568,071 

29,046,885 

1824 

2}),7C1,6(52 

1,920,315 

31,681,977 

1825 

27,517,938 

1,827,761 

20,445,699 

1826 


1,8.36,842 

29,840,401 


Upon this article it is not necessary to make any remark. The next article 
is sugar, of which the following arc the quantities imported from the East- 
Indies and China, including the Mauritius, for the same period. 


Year. 

By the East-India 
I'onipany. 
Cwts. 

By^Privatc 

Traders. 

Cwts. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

1814 .. 

... 40,241 

.3,548 

43,789 

1815 .. 

... 8,322 

115,996 

1.24,318 

1816 .. 

... 6,442 

119,824 

126,266 

1817 .. 

... 16,765 

106,607 

123,372 

1818 .. 

... 19,855 

142,559 

162,414 

1819 .. 

... 21, .359 

182,546 

203,905 

1820 

... 19,298 

257,929 

277,227 

1821 .. 

... 39,983 

229,175 

269,l.'i8 

1822 .. 

... 11,376 

198,588 

209,964 

1828 .. 

... 57,285 

162,295 

219,580 

1824 .. 

... 39,123 

228,789 

267,912 

1825 .. 

... 20,866 

22.3,202 

244,068 

1826 .. 

.... 80,845 26-2,008 

5 G 2 

342,853 


Upon 
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Upon this account some remarks seem necessary. Unaccompanied by ob- 
servation and explanation, the account before us would ailbrd every proof that 
could be desired in support of Mr. Whitmore’s argument : a short statement 
of facts will set the matter upon its proper footing* Subsccjiient to the peace, 
but before the transfer of Java to the Dutch, yvhich took place three or four 
years after, the produce of that island was sent to Holland via England, our 
laws not then permitting the produce of places situated within the limits of 
the East-India Company’s charter to be shipped for foreign Europe : all such 
produce was then brought to England, warehoused here, and recorded as 
actual importations in the Custom-House books. The quantities of sugar as 
well as coffee so circuitously brought was very great, until the cause ceased 
to operate. This explains the immediate augmentation in the quantity of 
sugar imported from the East, and much of the large importations in succeeding 
years antecedent to 1817. At this period another cause had begun to operate 
in swelling the mass of sugar brought from India, namely, }he accelerated 
cultivation of that article in the Mauritius. So large and so rapid has been 
that increase, that it forms one of the grounds upon which Mr. Buxton, Mr. W. 
Smith, and others, charge the authorities at that island with conniving at the 
clandestine introduction of slaves. We have no official data to show the 
quantities of Mauritius sugar imported, cfistinct from that of the East-Indies 
generally, with which jt was classed in the customs books, till the year 
but from the account laid before parliament for another object than that con- 
templated by Mr. Whitmore, it appears, that the sugar imported into this 
country from the Mauritius, which, in 1810 (the period we took possession 
of it, and for some time after, produced only about 3^,000 cwts.), amounted 
in 18^5 to 93, 7:^3 cwts., and in 1826 to 186,245 cwts. If these quantities be 
subtracted from those in the preceding statement, the real increase in the 
quantity of Eastern sugar imported, since the opening of the trade, will be 
comparatively small. 

The next article is indigo, imported during the like periods, 
liy the East-India By Private 


Year. Company. Traders. Total. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1814 — 6,762,302 6,762,302 

1815 — 6,643,222 6,643,222 

1816 — 7,238,114 7,238,114 

1817 — 4,926,106 4,926,105 

1818 — 6,466,645 6,456,645 

1819 — 3,688,694 3,688,694 

1820 119,979 4,802,771 4,922,760 

1821 19,104 3,916,729 3,935,833 

1822 100,904 2,382,671 2,483,475 

1823 854,689 5,698,665 6,353,354 

1824 619,913 4,065,056 4,684,969 

1825 978,597 6,078,166 6,066,753 


1826 ... 1,327,908 6,346,802 7,673,710 

Here we have any thing but satis&ctory evidence of increasa -The trade, 
be it observed, was wholly in the hands of the private traders for five years 
after the opening of the trade, and it fell off to one>half, when the Coip.^, 
pany commenced importing; and whilst their importation hah increas^ to 
1,300,000 lbs., the priOa^ trade of last year, the largest by far for ten years 
before, is considerably under the amount of 1814 ! 


The 
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The next item is coiTee, of which the following statement exhibits the 
quantity imported during the period mentioned. 

By thcKast-IndLi Private 

Yeu. Company. Traden. Total. 

lUo. lbs. lbs. 

1814 ...... 491,568 7.iS2fi77 7,944,445 

1816 ...... 726,992 25,778,983 26,505,975 

1816 1,114,624 17,602,834 18,717,458 

1817 6,975,248 6,581,856 13,657,104 

1818 169,120 1,876,850 2,04.5,970 

1819 — 4,107,823 4,107,823 

1820 149,620 6,348,201 5,497,721 

1821 — 1,904,021 1,904,021 

1822 — 4,470,785 4,476,785 

1823 227,024 3,887,205 4,114,289 

1824 302,400 5,458,512 6,760,912 

1825 1,302,672 2,782,525 4,085,197 

1826 275,296 6,246,058 6,.520,354 


In this account we perceive a striking corroboration of the remark we 
licfore made, explanatory of the large figurCsS in the quantity of sugar imported 
in the years immediately succeeding 1814 ; namely, that the bulk of the 
imports of sugar and coffee consisted of Dutch property conveyed to Europe 
from Java in English bottoms, and which, by our absurd laws then in force, 
were required to be unshipped and then reshipped for their original destination* 
By this arrangement, our imports and our exports were artificially magnified to 
the total discomfiture of many an ingenious theory. 7'hc transactions referred 
to ceased in 1817> and accordingly we perceive that since that period the 
importation of coffee from the East-Indies has diminished. Even the quantity 
imported last year, which exceeded any year subsequent to 1817, is two 
millions and a half of pounds weight below that imported in 1814. This 
article therefore furnishes no proof that our import trade with India lias 
flourished since the renewal of the charter. 

Cotton wool is the next article ; the quantity of which is as follows : 


Year, 

By the East-Indla , 
Company. 

Ibl 

By Private 
Tradeis. 
lbs. 

Total. 

lbs. 

1814 .. 

... 366,891 

2,483,627 

2,8.50,318 

1815 .. 

1,023 

7,174,220 

7,175,243 

18IG .. 

... 475,476 

6,497,314 

6,972,790 

1817 .. 

... 1,697,100 

29,310,470 

31,007,670 

1818 .. 

7,985 

67,448,426 

67,456,411 

1819 ... 

... 71S,161 

58,141,100 

58,856,261 

18^0 .. 

... 4,232,823 

18,893,002 

23,125,825 

1821 .. 

... 4,633,013 

4,194,094 

8,827,107 

1822 .. 

...1,41^448 

3.140,777 

4,554,225 

1823 .. 

... 1,037,307 

13,801,810 

14,839,117 

1824 .. 

... 1,240,821 

16,179,184 

16,420,005 

1825 .. 

...1,70(2.604 

18,691,668 

20,294,262 

me 

... 1,068;400 

. 20,129,600 

21,187,900 


The exifravagant speci^tions which' have taken place in thia article, and 
which fully revealed, by the astonishing fluctuations in the /importations, 
render cotton a very unsafe criterion by which to judge of the state of our 

/ trade 
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trade with India. It will be seen that during the three .first years in 
this statement the average importation was 5,666,000 lbs. ; iA the ensuing 
three years it rose to 52,440,000 lbs. ; in the next three years it fell to 
12,169,000 lbs.; in the four years following it rose again to 18,185,000 lbs. 
These extravagant and ruinous speculations were in the private trade. That an 
augmented importation of raw cotton has taken place we are fully aware ; it 
is occasioned by the extension of our manufactories, and it is quite independent 
of the cause alluded to by Mr. Whitmore. 

Silk, raw and waste, is the next article. 


Year. 

By the East-Indla 
Company. 

By Private 
Traders, 
lbs. 

Total. 

lbs: 

1814 . 


132,826 

1,116,11.3 

1815 . 

825,760 

251,758 

1,077,508 

1816 . 

a)7,178 

456,721 

853,899 

1817 . 

471,792 

187.087 

658,879 

1818 . 

704,067 

414,012 

1,118,079 

1819 . 

608,863 

402,081 

1,100,944 

1820 . 

914,971 

513,271 

1,428,242 

1821 . 


390,934 

1,325,588 

1822 . 


271,672 

1,096,901 

1823 .. 


740,675 

1,619,357 

1824 . 


629,744 

1,307,300 

1825 . 


392,335 

1,029,346 

1826 . 


837,121 

1,789,860 


The increase in the trade with respect to this article is not very apparent. 
The reduction of the duty accounts fm^ the amount imported in 1826. 

We add, in the last place, the imports of cotton and herba piece goods, which 
offer as little evidence of a real increase as the aforegoing article. 


Year. 

By the East-Indla 
Company. 
Pieces. 

By Private 
Traders. 
Pieces. 

Total. 

Pieces. 

1814 


724,520 

2,082,128 

1815 


1,106,397 

2,176,258 

1816 


309,348 

1,539,961 

1817 


409,410 

1,528,423 

1818 


513,797 

1,601,020 

1819 


460,913 

1,478,924 

1820 


840,762 

1,650,473 

1821 


397,615 

1,102,778 

1822 


140,224 

464,653 

1823 


424,466 

841,876 

1824 


1,247,787 

1,480,634 

1825 


690,243 

910,428 

1826 


887,563 

1,091,820 


We next proceed to show the amount of the export trade from England to 
India. We subjoin the following summary statement, which we hav6> ex- 
tracted with some labour from official sources, and which may be^ rflied 
upon as achate, of the declared (not official) value of the exporja^^frpm 
Great firitai^ to the East-Indies and China (including Mauritius)^ ; ( d)8tio- 
guishing the Wovprincipal manufactures of woollens and cottons 

T Woollen 

* The exports ^ppm Ireland are not included ; they are very trifling, amounting to a few hundred 
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Woollen Manufactures. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Total, including all other 
Articles. 

Vear 

Dy the 
Cnmpany. 

By Free- 
Traders. 

Total. 

By the 
Company. 

By Free- 
Traders. 

Total. 


By FrOe- 
Traden. 

Total. 

1814 

1,064,222 

20,213 

1,084,435 




1,728,689 

830,343 


1815 


M.761 




142,411 

1,744,456 

1,422,504 


1818 

979,536 

47.715 

1,027,251 

371 


160,534 

1,530,061 

1.847.777 


1817 

724,720 


827,787 

36 

422,779 

422,814 

1,306,780 

2,716.862 


1818 

789,328 

153,857 

943,185 

349 



1,246,968 

3.117.018 


1819 

824,669 

113,549 

938,218 


461,083 

461,195 

1,354,144 



1820 

1,031,483 


1,348,464 

6,529 

844,352 

850,881 

1,714,718 

2,272,809 



1,046,274 

375,280 

1,421,554 

10,740 

1,111,324 

1,122,064 

1,978,712 



1822 

7<55,7H 

314,768 

1,080,479 

5,281 

1.139.776 

1,145,357 

1.272,301 



1823 

760,234 

284,552 

1,044.786 

6,092 

1,161,420 

1,167.512 

1,167,974 



1824 

644,567 

234,749 

«70,316 

13,092 


1,113,477 

l,2(t9,152 

2,991,675 


1825 




2,965 

1,034,073 

1,0372038 

1,317,272 

2,643,047 


1828 

921,852 

271,244 

1,193,796 

15,068 

1,039,508 

1,054,576 

1,842,280 

2,897,053 



The aforegoing account presents undoubtedly a very encouraging picture 
of our trade with India. It afibrds^ also, the means of correcting some 
grievous mistatements, into which even Mr. Whitmore seems to have been 
betrayed, in respect to the ratio of increase in our exports to India since 
the opening of the trade, and which forms one of the strongest pillars of his 
argument. We have not inserted in our parliamentary report the figures 
which the hon. gentleman quoted to the house, because we found a dis- 
crepancy ill the reports of them ; but all agree in representing Mr. Whitmore 
to have stated, that the annual average of our exports of woollen manu- 
factures, from 1814 to 1823, was j£^376,399; and that it had increased in 
1823 and 1824 to £962,061. It is clear that in his statement an increase to 
some extent was assumed ; yet this is totally opposite to the fact, as may be 
seen by examination of the account we have given. The real average of the 
exports of woollens from 1814 to 1822 was £1,081,331 ; and the real average 
of the exports in the years 1823 and 1824 was only £962,051; shewing a 
falling‘off to the amount of one hundred thousand pounds. The exports in 
each of the years 1823 and 1824 were less than in 1814. The close ap- 
proximation, in the last item, between the two accounts, shows that they are 
framed upon precisely the same principle, as to the periods and the articles 
included ; we can only therefore attribute this mistake to negligence on the 
part of the person to whom Mr. Whitmore was indebted for the statement he 
made to the House, and which was received with cries of kearl* “ hear P* 
If this be held a criterion of the question, it is clearly contrary to Mr. Whit- 
more’s view of it. 

The increase in the exports of cotton manufactures is very great; the 
impulse which has been given to that branch of our national industry is, how- 
ev<f^^ perceptible in almost an equal degree every where : it has h^n owing 
Cd>aribuk causes distinct from any encouragement given to it in India. Our 
cdCtons have forced themselves into the Indian continent, as well as elsewhere, 
by means of the low prices at which they are procurable ; but it is not reason- 
able 
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able to expect that we can supersede the native manufucturcs, in a country where 
these fabrics are still made in perfection, where the raw material itself is pro- 
duced, and where human labour is little, if at all, dearer than the power of steam 
in England. Nay, the policy of promoting a competition which may extinguish 
one of the few branches of Indian industry, is very questionable. It would 
be more beneficial to the natives of India to encourage in that country the 
erection of cotton manufactories, worked by steam. 

In looking over the petitions presented to Parliament during the last month 
respecting the India trade, which, with one exception, confine their prayer to 
the equalization of the duties on East and West India commodities, we could 
not avoid being struck with the uniformity of language observed between some 
of them, shewing that they proceeded (as Mr. Iluskisson observed, respecting 
the petitions against the navigation system,) from the same manufactory. 
One or two peculiarities, however, occur, which deserve notice. The pe- 
tition presented by Sir Thomas Lethbridge from Fromc, in Somersetshire, 
states that ** since the partial opening of the East-India trade, the value of 
British exports to India has been much increased, having risen from upwards 
of iwo millions in 1815, to upwards o{ four millions in 1825; and that as the 
exports to China have not greatly varie<l, the augmentation is to be chiefly 
referred to British India.” The reader has only to look at the account we 
have given, and he will see the little accordance of this statement w'ith the 
fact; the exports in 1825, instead of being two millions in excess of those in 
1815, exceeded them by less than .£800,000. These mistakes are serious, 
because they discover the fallacy of the arguments which seem to have satisfied 
those who commit them ; and they sometimes excite a suspicion that mis- 
representation is at work. 

We must not overlook the statement on behalf of unrestricted trade to 
India in the Birmingham petition (which recognizes, as a fundamental argu- 
ment for a free-trade, the increase in the items of exports), of “ the ad- 
vantages to which an extended trade to India would confer on its inhabitants, 
by lessening the superstition, ignorance, and idolatry which prevail in that 
country.” Although we are far from undervaluing the moral benefits accruing 
from commercial intercourse between nations, it is the first time, probably, 
that it was proposed as a panacea to cure the inveterate evils which the 
moralist deplores in the system of Hindustan. There seems in this argument 
an endeavour to enlist religious and moral feelings in the controversy respecting 
the question of free-trade with the East : that such a project exists is the 
more impressed upon our minds from observing that the writers on behalf of 
negro emancipation are beginning, most indiscreetly we think, to overstep 
their province of discussion, and apparently to seek an opportunity of in- 
demnifying themselves, as they suppose, for their disappointments in the West 
by what they can get in the East. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

{Continued from p, G20.) 

The first of the states mentioned as within our general limits is that of 
Sattara. After the death of Sahoo Rajah, his successor remained close prisoner 
in Sattara. He was the son of Sewajee, son of Rajah Ram, and in him the 
real line of Sewajee became extinct, for on his death in 1777 he was suc- 
ceeded by Sahoo, his adopted son, who was born of a remote branch of the 
family, and had been a common horseman. This prince retmncd the active 
habits which he had learned before his imprisonment ; and on some relaxation 
of his confinement, early in Bajce Rao’s reign, he declared his intention to 
act for himself, and began to assemble an army. The weakness of the Peish- 
wa’s government gave him some months to gain head, and he had collected about 
four thousand men when his force was dispersed by Purseram Show and 
Madhoo Rao Rastia. Chcttcr Sing, the brother of the Rajah, who had prin- 
cipally instigated the disturbance, escaped, and after long wandering in Hin- 
doostan and the Dcccan, was treacherously seized by Trimbuckjee Danglia, 
and died in confinement during the late war. His son is now at Sattara* 
His cause appears to have been popular; and an impostor, who raised a 
rebellion in fiis name, succeeded in baffling the Peish wa for several years* 
He was captured by Colonel Cunningham at Prucheetgurh, and is now in 
confioemeiit. 

The territory subject to the Rajah of Sattara yields 13,75»000 rupees of direct 
revenue, and about 3,00,000 enjoyed by Jagheerdars, besides 3,00,000 of 
alienations. Subsequent to the subversion of the Peishwa’s authority it has 
been managed exactly as a province of our own. 

The founder of the petty state of Colapore, was Sumbajec, son of Ram 
Rajah, and grandson of Sewajee. The territory he possessed was early 
reduced by Sewajee, and seems to have been a principal residence of his son* 
The date of its first assignment to Sumbajee does not appear; but in 17^8 
that prince was confederated with the Nizam, and accompanied his army to 
Poona, and in 1731 a treaty was concluded between Sahoo Rajah and Sumba- 
joe, by. which it was agreed that all north of the Kistna should belong to 
Sahop, all between the Kistna and Warna and the Toombuddra to Sumbajec, 
and that all conquests south of the Toombuddra should be equally divided* 
The territory assigned to the Rajah was partly held by the Moguls, and 
partly by Dessyes who had set up for themselves* Some progress was made 
ip. subduing it under Ballajee Bajee Rao, but it was not till the reign of Mad- 
h^ Rao^ about 1702, that it was efiectually reduced* Chcckoree and Ma- 
liowtee were then given to the Rajah : they frequently changed masters, some- 
times by treaty and sometimes by force, until 1804, when they were conquered 
from the Rajah by Appa Dcssye for the Peishwa. This led to a long struggle, 
in which the Rajah’s government was on the point of extinction when rescued 
by the interposition of the British Government, in 1812. The Rajah’s subse- 
quent fidelity procured him the restoration of those districts, which are valuable 
in themselves, and which had long been the object of his ardent wishes* The 
state of Colapore has remained in perfect tranquillity since it was delivered 
from Appa Pessye, and as it is now in a state of as high prosperity as it evet 
attained, it may be considered as well disposed to the present order of things* 
It has been a maxim, never, on any account, to interfere in its internal affairs, 
and the plan has hitherto been attended with excellent effects ; but as the 
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Rajah has been a minpr^ and thp power in the hands of a party which adhered 
to our interests and made pse of our name» the trial has not been so complete. 

The Nizam has but few possessions remaining within the Mahratta frontiers, 
but there are various possessions and numerous claims of the Peishwa’s Go- 
vernment within his. The districts within the. Nizam’s country and the chbutc 
actually possessed by the Pcishwa and his jagheerdars, at the breaking out of 
the war, yielded in former times an annual amount of forty-five lacs, but the 
recent receipts amounted only to nine lacs and a half. This is, however, 
independent of the cnams and charitable assignments, and also of the expense 
of collection, which must have been extremely heavy to the Peishwa, although 
the Nizam can now collect them without additional expense ; allowing for this, 
the gain to the Nizam is computed at twelve lacs. The amount claimed by the 
Peishwa for choute and other dues withheld, in addition to the sum actually 
possessed, was thirty lacs, besides undefined claims ; and the arrears amounted 
to an enormous sum. The choute of Bedar alone is seventeen lacs, and the 
arrears, since the late Nizam’s death, would be 2,38,00,000 rupees. 

With respect to the advantages reaped by the Nizam from the overthrow of 
the Mahratta Government, Mr. Elphinstone observes as follows : — The 
acquisitions of the British Government by the war in Hindostan are, pro- 
bably, compensated by the obligation to which it is subject in that quarter and 
in the Deccan. It has been obliged to make considerable additions to its 
regular army and has strong forces to maintain in a state of preparation for 
the security of its conquests and the Nizam’s, besides providing for the Rajah 
of Sattara, the Peishwa and his family including Am rut Rao, the whole of his 
jagheerdars, ministers, chiefs, and a considerable portion of his army. If all 
these expenses be deducted from our acquisition in this part of India, the 
balance at present, and for some time, will be but little in our favour, and the 
profit we are ultimately to derive will depend on our own management. On 
the other hand, the Nizam receives his share free of every kind of expense; 
begins to enjoy the fruits of it from the moment when it is put into his hands ; 
and has as much the power of improving as we, since the sources of revenue 
ceded to him once yielded five times their present amount. The contract is 
rendered quite clear by the fact that (after the provision for the Rajah and all 
other permanent charges have been provided for) the civil and military ex- 
penses which we incur in addition to those of former times, will nearly swallow' 
up our whole revenue by the conquest ; and if any further addition is required 
to our army they will much exceed it, the expenses of the auxiliaries and 
of the former subsidiary force being provided for by former treaties, and not 
included in the above calculation. So far is the Nizam from being entitled to 
plead .the absence of all connexion on his part with the expenses we think fit 
to keep up, that if his highness’s territory were in a flourishing condition and 
his government efficient, a large portion of those expenses might with perfect 
safety be avoided.” 

The territories belonging to different Mahratta chiefs intermixed with oiirs 
are generally those which belonged to the princes who now hold them before 
they had any possessions beyond their own country. The inconvenienced 
arising from them, especially those belonging to Scindia, consist chiefly In 'their 
afibrding a harbour for robbers, and a receptacle for stolen goods; in'petty 
disputes and petty privileges, such as those of levying customs and' feeding 
cattle on oiur lands, and that of coining money; and in the resistance oflbm 
by our subjects to the authority of those states. For these inconveniences it 
is not easy to propose an effectual remedy. 


The 
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The /agheerdars may be differently classed, according to theif relations to 
the old government, their standing, the duties they had to perform, and their 
claims on the British Government. 

In the first classification, it is only necessary to notice those who possessed 
some degree of independence, the relations of the others to the Government 
depending on the nature of their duties. The Prittee Nedhee, the Senaputty, 
and the eight Purdhans, especially the Punt Suchem, together with Angria, 
are the whole who fall under this description. 

The Prittee Nedhee was originally the prime minister under the Rajah of 
Sattara. When the Peishwa acquired that situation he fell into insignificance, 
but was allowed to retain his jagheers. As late as Bajce Rao’s time he had 
a jagheer valued at eighteen lacs a year, but the present Prittee Nedhee being 
of a wild and unsettled disposition, twice rebelled against the Peishwa, and 
was wounded, taken prisoner, and deprived of the whole of the jagheer but 
a tract nominally yielding two lacs, which has still been left to him. 

The Senaputty was general : he was a Mahratta, though the ministers were 
all Brahmins. After his unsuccessful opposition to the Peishwa, the head of 
the family fled to the Mogul country, and the house sunk into complete 
obscurity. It still possesses a small jagheer; and the Senaputty lately thought 
himself fortunate in forming a matrimonial connexion with Scindia, whose low 
family would, in other circumstances, have rendered such an alliance very 
degrading. He now resides at Gwalior. 

The eight Purdhuns were ministers under the Prittee Nedhee, as was usual 
in Hindoo Governments. These officers were hereditary, and they were all 
supposed to be quite equal, but they have all fallen into neglect except the 
Peishwa and the Punt Suchem. The latter has a territory yielding two lacs 
of rupees, immediately to the south and west of Poona, and extending to the 
Concan. It contains the strong forts of Bhoorup, Toong, Tekona, Rajghur, 
Toona, and Rohera, and is now to form part of the Rajah of Sattara’s 
territory. The Suchem was never considered as more than a dependent, or 
rather than a subject of the Peishwa’s, and as he submitted very early he 
ought to be secured against any loss of authority by his transfer to the Rajah. 

Angria is a Mahratta chief ; he was among the earliest supporters of Sewajee. 
His family at one time possessed almost the whole of the Concan, and his 
ancestor was the principal means of establishing the government of Rajah 
Sahoo and the authority of the first Peishwa. He has, however, been reduced 
by gradual encroachments to a very small compass, his whole revenue not ex- 
ceeding three lacs. He received investiture from the Peishwa on the Rajah’s 
behalf, but was otherwise independent. 

The other Jaghcerdars are divided into military chiefs, and Mutsuddics or 
ministers. The military chiefs are either Sirdars who furnished a contingent 
of troops which they themselves commanded; Sclladars, who furnished troops 
in the same way, but without the same rank; and Paga chiefs, who had com- 
mands in the household or stable horse. There is also a class of immediate 
servants or dependents of the Rajahs called Hoojrant, and another of Killa- 
dgss{(coinniandants of forts belonging to the Moguls, who gave up their charge 
fQCia.prQvision of this nature). 

pf different classes, a few are the heirs of old Jagheerdars of the 
Ideilpixiinedan monarchies (for the custom of paying services by grants of lands 
i^.k^own to have been usual with all the Indian governments, Mussulman as 
well as Hindoo). These old families which have survived so many revolutions 
have been left undiminished by us. The principal are Jaun Rao, Naik^Nap- 

5 H IS balkut 
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balkur of Futton, the f^ily of Buffliy in Jut, the' two families of Ohoorpeny 
at Moodholi and fiailgee, the chief of Ramdroog and Neergoond (thou^ 
these last were rather branches of one of the little independent governments 
under Dessyes, that sprung up on the downfall of the Beejapore monarchy). 

These are all Mahratta except the two last, who are Brahmin usurpers of a 
Mahratta principality. 

The next class who hold lands from the Rajah of Sattara are all Mahrattas 
except a few ministers. 

The third class are the Jagheerdars of the Peishwa. These are generally 
Brahmins or Mahrattas of low family raised by the Peishwa. These deserve 
equal consideration with the last-mentioned, for though inferior in antiquity, 
they have had recent possession of power, and therefore suffer particularly 
by the revolution. 

Mr. Elphinstone next considers the country directly under our own Go- 
vernment in reference to military arrangements, revenue, police, criminal 
justice, and civil justice. 

The details concerning the military arrangements relate to the number and 
distribution of the British forces in the Deccan. 

With respect to the revenue, the principle adopted by Mr. Elphinstone was 
to preserve unimpaired the established practice ; and although more changes 
were introduced than he intended, that principle has been followed to a con- 
siderable extent. Mr. Elphinstone, accordingly, gives a sketch of the Mahratta 
system, previous to an account of that which has superseded it. We subjoin 
his account of the village government. 

In whatever point of view we examine the native government in the Deccan, 
the first and most important feature is the division into villages or townships. 
These communities contain in miniature all the materials of a state within 
themselves, and arc almost sufficient to protect their members if all other 
governments were withdrawn. Though probably not compatible with a very 
good form of government, they are an excellent remedy for the imperfections 
of a bad one ; they prevent the bad effects of its negligence and weakness, and 
even present some barrier against its tyranny and rapacity. 

** Each village has a portion of ground attached to it, which is committed to 
the management of the inhabitants. The boundaries are carefully marked 
and jealously guarded. They are divided into fields, the limits of which are 
as exactly known ; each field has a name, and is kept distinct even when the 
cultivation of it has long been abandoned. The villagers are almost entirely 
cultivators of the grounds, with the addition of the few traders and artizans 
that are required to supply their wants. The head of each village is the Potail, 
who has under him an assistant called a Chougula, and a clerk called a Kool- 
kurnee. There are besides twelve village officers, well known by the name of 
Barra Ballootee. These are the astrologer, the priest, the carpenter, barber^ 
&c . ; but the only ones who are concerned in the administration of the govern- 
ment are the Sowar or Potedar, who -is silversmith and assayer of money; and 
the Mhow, who, in addition to various other important duties, acts as watch- 
man to the village. Each of these classes consist of one or more individuids, 
according as their original families have branched out. The Mhows are 
seldom fewer than four or five; and there are besides, where these Ir^es are 
numerous, veiy frequently several Bheels or Ramoosees emp%ed also as watch- 
men, but performing none of the other duties of the Mhow.*’ 

With a few exceptions, all the idllagers are cultivatorsi who (as there me 
fow lebourers) are distinguished by thmr tenures into two classes, Meerasseesi 

or 
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or landed propHetors, and OppreeSi or farmers. On the subject of tenures in 
this part of India, Mr. Elphinstone collected al! tha information he could obtain 
from various public officers of great ability who were conversant therewith. 
“ The result of those reports and of my own inquiries,” says Mr. E., “ is, that 
a large portion of the Ryots are the proprietors of their estates, subject to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Government ; that their property is hereditary 
and saleable, and they are never dispossessed while they pay their tax, and even 
then they have, for a long period (at least thirty years), the right of reclaiming 
their estate on paying the dues of Government. Their land-tax is fixed ; but 
the late Mahratta Government loaded it with other impositions, which reduced 
that advantage to a mere name. So far however was this from destroying the 
value of their estates, that although the Governuient took advantage of their 
attachment to make them pay considerably more than an Oopree, and though 
all the Mecrassadars were in ordinary cases obliged to make up for failures in 
the payment of each of their body, yet their lands were saleable, and generally 
at ten years* purchase. Tliis fact might lead us to suppose that, even with all the 
exactions of the late Mahratta Government, the share of the Ryot must have 
amounted to more than half the produce of the land; but experience shows 
that men will keep their estates, even after becoming a losing concern, until 
they are obliged to part with them from absolute want, or until oppression 
har< lasted so long that the advantages of proprietorship in better times have 
been forgotten. The Meerassadars are perhaps more numerous than the 
Ooprees all over the Mahratta country. In the Carnatic 1 am informed by 
Mr. Chaplin that they do not exist at all. Besides Mecrassadars they are called 
Thulkiirree about Poona. 

An opinion prevails throughout the Mahratta country, that under the old 
Hindoo government all the land was held by Meerassecs, and that the Oopreea 
were introduced as the old proprietors sunk under the tyranny of the Maho- 
medans. This opinion is supported by the fact, that the greater part of the 
fields now cultivated by Ooprees Sre recorded in the village books as belonging 
to absent proprietors, and affords, when combined with circumstances observed 
in other parts of the Peninsula, and with the light land-tax authorized by 
Menu, a strong presumption that the revenue system under the Hindoos (if 
they bad an uniform system) was founded on private property in the soil. 

** All the land which does not belong to the Meerassees belongs to Govern- 
ment, or those to whom the Government has assigned it. The property of 
the Zemindars in the soil has not been introduced, or even heard of, in the 
Mahratta country.” 

An indefinite number of villages composed a turruf, several of which made 
a pergunnah, under a DaLsmook or Zemindar, who corresponds with the 
Potail of a village. He is assisted by a Daispandee (who answers to the 
Koolkurnee) and a Daischaugulla. It is universally believed in the Mahratta 
country that these were all officers appointed by some former government ; and 
it seems probable that they were the revenue officers of the Hindoo Government, 
anA being hereditary, possessed too much knowledge and influence to be dis- 
placed by the Mahomedans. These officers still hold the lands and fees 
originally assigned them as wages, and are still considered as servants of the 
Oovermnent, thou^.the duty they perform is trifling. The Daismook’s profits 
airo very great,— about five per cent, on the land as well as on the revenue, and 
one*twe&tieth of the collection, besides claims upon the artisans, &c* All 
these, fees are levied by the owners distinct from the Government revenue. 
Daismooks and Daispandees, as well as.Potails and Koolkurnees, sell their 
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own land and fees, but nd^er preienda^ to any,>property in the rest of the 
lands. It is thought that they caniib^ ^11 -their offices (though Potails and 
Koolkurnees can), and it is even doufaitfiil if they can sell their fees, though 
they may pawn them. 

Formerly, a number of pergunnahs composed a circar, but this division is 
now disused; and that into pergunnahs and turrufs is not always the real 
revenue division : to explain this would require an investigation of the com- 
plicated system of the Mahrattas, which is now, as far as possible, laid 
aside. 

The Mahratta officers of revenue were the chiefs of a division, called 
Mamluldar in a large district, and Camavisdur in a small one. Under them 
were Turrufdars or Karkoons, and Slmikdars, who had charge, the former 
of a large, the latter of a small number of villages. The government named 
the Manilutdar, who appointed the inferior agents. In some provinces, an 
officer, called .Sirsoobadar, intervened betw een the Mamlutdar and the Go- 
vernment. 

The Mamlutdar raised the revenue of his district in the following manner. 
At the commencement of the rains, he had an interview with the Potail, who 
proceeded to his village, to encourage the ryots to cultivate, promising them 
takauvee (advances from the Mamlutdar), &c. When the harvest was ready 
to be cut, the Mamlutdar moved out into his district attended by the Potails 
and Koolkurnees, with their papers containing particulars of the surveys, rates 
and assessments heretofore paid, the accuracy of which the Mamlutdar is 
enabled to judge by the knowledge possessed by his Shaikdar ; and he forthwith 
proceeds to settle the revenue of the ensuing season on a consideration of the 
amount paid in former years, combined with a regard to the actual state of 
things. The Potail had generally settled with the ryots the share each of them 
had to bear before this ; and if any thing occurred to derange his seulement, 
he returned to his village to rc-consult his ryots. If the Potail rejected the 
Mamlutdar’s offer, and no means of adjustment were found, the Mamlutdar 
would offer to recur to what seems to have been the original principle in all 
settlements, namely, for the Government to take half, and leave half to the 
cultivator. 

When the time of payment arrived, the Mhow summoned the ryots, who 
paid their rent to the Potail, for which a receipt was given by the Koolkurnec. 
The Potail sent the money, when collected, to the Daismook by the Mhow', 
and received a receipt from the Mamlutdar. If a ryot refused or was unable, 
to pay his revenue, the Sebundy sent by the Shaikdar to assist the potail^. 
pressed him for it, confined him in the village chokey, exposed him tq the . 
sun, put a heavy stone upon his head, and prevented his eating and drinking 
until he paid. If this did not succeed, he was carried to the Mamlutdar^ 
thrown into prison or put in irons, and his cattle were sold. This rigorous 
treatment was seldom necessary to raise the regular revenue ; it was more 
frequently employed in exacting extraordinary taxes, and under the farmings 
system it was frequent and severe. This system was thus conducted :-TrT()e, 
office of Mamlutdar, instead of being conferred as a favour on a person of^ ej^n ; 
perience and probity, was put up to auction amongst the Peishwa’s attgodgi^, 
for a year, and was then frequently transferred to a higher bidder*^ 
Mamlutdar thus appointed, let his district ftt an enhanced rate to .nn^efr. 
farmers, who repeitited the operation till it reached the Potails, who, if they: 
fanned their own villages, became absolute master of every one in it.- If-^tba 
Potail^, refused to farm the village at the rate propose, the case was perhaps 

worse 
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worse, as the Mamliitdar*s own officers iindeitook to levy the sum determined 
on with less mercy, than the Potail. In either case, the actual state of the 
cultivation was entirely disregarded : 'ai man’s means of payment, not the land 
he occupied, formed the rule of assessment. Every pretext for fine and 
forfeiture, every means of rigour were employed, to squeeze the utmost out 
of the people before the day when the Mamlutdar gave up his charge. 

The leading principles of the present revenue system, adopted since our ac- 
quisition of the country, are to abolish farming, but otherwise to maintain the 
native system ; to levy the revenue according to the actual cultivation ; to 
make the assessments light ; to impose no new taxes, and to do none away 
unless odious and unjust; and above all to make no innovations, except such 
as were unavoiilable. Thus, instead of Mamlutdars, with very unequal extent 
of territory and power, the country was placed under five principal officers. 
The revenue was simplified ; the assessments were lighter and better defined ; 
the authorities of the Mamlutdars (placed over compact districts) were limited, 
and the system of fixed pay and no perquisites was introduced. The duties of 
the Mamlutdar are to superintend the collection of the revenue, to manage 
the police, and receive civil and criminal complaints, referring the former 
to punchayets, and sending up the latter to tlie collector. The Mahratta 
practice is the foundation of the systems of all the collectors : the basis for 
the assessment was the amount paid by the village in times when the people 
gjconsidered themselves to have been well governed, with deductions for diminu- 
tion of cultivation, or on specific grounds. The amount to be paid is par- 
titioned among the ryots, by the village officers, and if all arc satisfied, 
pottahs arc given and the settlement is made. All the collectors kept up the 
principle of the ryotwar settlement. 

The system of criminal justice has been materially altered : under the Mah- 
rattas the administration was vested in the revenue officers, their powers 
varying with their rank. The right of inflicting punishment was, however,* 
extremely undefined : one potail would flog, fine and put in the stocks for 
many weeks, and another would not venture to imprison. There was no 
prescribed form of trial ; a principal rebel or a head of banditti would be exe- 
cuted at once, on the ground of notoriety ; any Bheel caught in a part where 
the Bheels were plundering the road, would be hanged immediately. In 
doubtful cases the chief authority would order some of the people about him 
to inquire into the aflair. The prisoner was interrogated, and if suspicions 
were strong, he was flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, 
and a summary of their evidence and the statement of the accused were taken 
down in writing. In crimes against the state, the prince made or directed 
such inquiries as he thought proper, and gave such orders as the case seemed 
to require. Torture was employed to compel confession and disclosure of 
accomplices. Law was seldom thought of in these trials, except in cases con- 
nected with religion, where Shastrees were sometimes consulted: the only 
rule seems to have been the custom of the country and the magistrate’s notion 
of expediency. The Hindoo law was quite disused. Punishments were cruel 
and arbitrary : upon the whole, the criminal system of the Mahrattas was in 
the'last state of disorder and corruption. 

It might be expected from such a system of criminal justice, and from the 
impunity with which crimes might be committed, by means of bribery, that 
the country was a scene of violence and anarchy. “ No picture,” says Mr. 
Elphinstone, could be further from truth. It is of vast importance to ascer- 
taih'the causes that counteracted the corruption and relaxation of the police, 

, and 
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and which kept this country in a state superior to our oldest possessions 
amidst all the abuses and oppression^ of ^os^ve Government.^ The principal 
causes to which the disorders ia^fi^ngal have been attributed, are the over 
population, and the consequent degradation and pusillanimity of the people; 
the general revolutions of property, in consequence of our revenue arrange- 
ments, which drove the upper classes to disaffection and the lower to despera- 
tion; the want of employment to the numerous classes, whether military or 
otherwise, who were maintained by the native Government ; the abolition of 
the ancient system of police, in which besides the usual bad effects of a general 
change were included the removal of responsibility from the Zemindars ; the 
loss of their natural influence, as an instrument of police ; the loss of the 
services of the village watchmen, the loss of a hold over that class which is 
naturally disposed to plunder, and in some cases the necessity to which indi- 
viduals of it were driven to turn robbers, from the resumption of their 
allowances ; the separation of the revenue, magisterial, judicial, and military 
powers, by which all were weakened; the further weakness of each from the 
checks imposed on it ; the delays of trials, the difficulties of conviction, the 
inadequacy of punishment, the trouble and expense of prosecuting and 
giving evidence ; the restraints imposed by our maxims on the assumption of 
power by individuals, which, combined with the dread of the Adawlut, dis- 
couraged all from exertion in support of the police ; the want of an upper 
class among the natives, which could take the lead on such occasions ; and to^ 
conclude, the small number of European magistrates who supply the place of 
the class last mentioned, their want of connexion and communication with the 
natives, and of knowledge of their language and character. 

“ The Mahratta country presents in many respects a complete contrast to 
the above picture. The people are few compared to the quantity of arable land ; 
they are hardy, warlike, and always armed till of late years : the situation of 
the lower orders was very comfortable, and that of the upper prosperous. 
There was abundance of employment in the domestic establishments and 
foreign conquests of the nation. The ancient system of police was maintained, 
all the powers of the state were united in the same hands, and their vigour 
was not checked by any suspicions on the part of the Government or any 
scruples on their own. In cases that threatened the peace of society, appre- 
hension was sudden and arbitrary, trial summary, and punishment prompt and 
severe. The innocent might sometimes suffer, but the guilty could scarcely 
ever escape. As the magistrates were natives, they readily understood the 
real state of a case submitted to them, and were little retarded by scruples of 
conscience, so that prosecutors and witnesses had not long to wait. In their 
tax system, men knew, that if they were right in substance they would not 
be questioned about the form ; and perhaps they likewise knew, that if they 
did not protect themselves, they could not always expect protection from the 
magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great disorder than to 
afford assistance in cases that might be settled without his aid. The Mamlut- 
dars were themselves considerable persons, and there were men of property 
and consideration in every neighbouHiood ; Ehamdars, Jagheerdars, or old 
Zemindars. These men associated with the ranks above and below them, and 
kept up the chain of society to the prince ; by this means the higher orders 
were kept informed of the situation of the lower, and as there was scarcely 
any man without a patron, men might be exposed to oppression, but could 
scarcely suffer from neglect.” 

Our present system of criminal justice differs greatly from the Mahratta 
, pmbticc. 
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practice. The power of punishing is taken entirely from the Potail, and the 
Mamlutdar can only fine two rupees and confine for twenty-four hours. Ac- 
cording to our practice^ a prisoner is formally and publicly brought to trial. 
He is asked whether he is guilty ; if he admits it, pains are taken to ascertoiii 
if his confession be voluntary ; if he denies it, witnesses are called without 
further inquiry, and are examined in the presence of the prisoner, who may 
cross-examine them, and call witnesses in his own defence. If there is any 
doubt, the prisoner is acquitted ; if he is clearly guilty, the Shastree is called 
on to declare the Hindoo law. It often happens that the law is unreasonable : 
if the error is on the side of severity, it is modified; when on the side of 
lenity, it is acquiesced in. In Candeish, n regular jury is generally assembled, 
who question the witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of the accused. 

Mr. Elphinstone thinks that our system is bettor calculated for protecting 
the innocent from punishment, and the guilty from undue severity, than for 
securing the community by deterring from crimes ; and he adds that our im- 
prisonment is so carefully divested of all circumstances of terror, that there 
is nothing in it, except the fetters, likely to make the least impression on a 
native. “ In fact, it appears that the imprisonment ordered by our officers is 
far from being looked on with dread; and the natives think that, with the 
regular subsistence and comfortable blankets they get in^gaol, they arc better 
off than they would be in their own villages.” 

The civil administration is treated by Mr. Elphinstone at great length ; we 
think it better, therefore, to reserve this and the remaining topics till next 
month. 


FROM THE CHINESE. 

TO THE CIIRYSANTHEMITM.* 

Fair flower ! for whose beauties kind nature united 
Her deep purple shade, and her bright tints of snow ; 

In her gold she then deck’d thee, and lastly invited 
Her carnation along the soft surface to glow. 

By what hand wert thou flung from Elysium to earth ? 

And as thus through the lattice, sweet flower, thou art peeping, 
Must thou waste all thy bloom for a lone maiden's mirth, 

Whilst the sage that should court all thy beauties is sleeping? 

Wliat a calm is around — ’tis the stillness of heaven ; 

All liberty’s soul seems to swell in my breast, 

And T feel as if now to my spirit 'twere given, 

To fly to some holier region of rest. 

Few— .few are the hours from the world I can steal. 

To forget all its cares ’mid the balm of thy breathing ; 

Oh, give me on earth nought to sec or to feel. 

Through the long endless day, but tliy fragrance and wreathing, 

* Fr(Hn the English translatk)!! of the “ Vfiih-keaou-le/* 
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ON THE ERA OP THE BUDDHAS.^ 

The Era of Buddha is a subject of as much uncertainty in Tibet, as it is 
in India and Europe. We learn from Mr. De Koros,f that the clifTcrent opi- 
nions prevalent in Tibet were collected in the sixteenth century by Padnia 
Karpo, a celebrated Lama of Bhutan, who wrote a short disquisition on the 
subject, which is still extant. The dates then advanced were twelve in number, 
to which the author of the tract added a thirteenth ; the four first of these, 
according to Mr. De Kdrds, were those usually followed by writers of the 
seventh century ; hut the tenth is at present the date advocated at Lassa. The 
following arc the intervals that have elapsed from the time of Sakya to the 
year 18?5, agreeably to the data furnished by the above-named authority : — 



Veara. 


Years. 

1 

4245. 

8 

...23fi.9. 

2... 


9 

...270.3, 

3 


10 

...2Gti0. 

4 

3902. 

11 

...2.190. 

a 

312.3. 

12 

... 2707 . 

6 


13 

...2883. 

7 





According to the average of the first four numbers, the existence of Sakya 
Sinha, or Buddha, dates 2,959 years before Christianity ; the average of the 
last nine is 820 years before our era, which nearly corresponds with that 
adopted at Lassa, or A. C. 835. Neither of these periods, however, corres- 
ponds with those which have been hitherto received from other oriental sources. 
The date assigned by Padma-Karpo himself, which ])laccs Buddha 1,058 years 
before the Christian era, is nearer that which rests upon Chinese authorities, 
and which there is great reason to beliew refers to an Elder Buddha, one who 
is called in the Tibetan translation of the A7nera Cos/ia, according to Mr. De 
Kords, Buddha Gan tang Khas-pa, or Buddha, an old and wise man. 

The dates of this Buddha’s existence, as reported or estimated by various 


writers, arc thus collected ; 

Abulfiizl, A.C. 13G(> 

Couplet, from Chinese historians, 103(5 

De Guignes, ditto, 1027 

Giorgi, .959 

Bailly, 1031 

Sir Wm. Jones, 1027 

Bentle}', on one occasion, 1081 

The same, on another, 1004 


Of these, Giorgi gives the period of his death, and . is therefore not so irrecon- 
cilable as he at first appears to be with the other authorities. The author. of 
the history of Cashmir, Kalhana Pundit, nearly agrees with Abulfazl, placing 
Buddha 1 ,332 years before the Christian era. 

Klaproth, in his life of Buddha, states the following dates upon the fiu- 
thorities specified : 

Jaehrig, from a Mongol chronology, as publTslicd jby Pallas^ ... A.C. 0^.^, 

* Abridged from a dissertation on the language ajod of TJUiet, dec. in Qoartixly 

Magazine of Calcutta. No. VII. 

t A native of Traiiiylvahia, who has travelled ar^ mlddd lii Tibet. See Asfat. Jourh. Vijf ‘itkl, 
Pp.214. 763. ./.i 
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Japanese Encyclopaiidia (birth of Buddha), A.C. 10i29 

Ditto, his death, 9C0 

Ma-touan Lin, a Chinese historian of the twelfth century, 1027 

Beizawi, “ 1022 


Klaproth himself concurs with Sir Wm. Jones in giving the preference to the 
year before Christ 1027, not only as resting upon the best Chinese authorities, 
but because it corresponds with the chronology of the successors of Buddha, 
as preserved in the books of the Chinese— as shewn by M. Rcinusat in the 
Journal des Savans for 1821— M. Rcinusat himself places the death of Buddha 
970 years before Christ. 

Besides these dates, which for the greater part agree as nearly as could be 
well expected (and which certainly point to the existence of a Buddha between 
ten and twelve centuries anterior to the Christian era), there is an equally 
extensive and consistent series, which bears testimony to the existence of a 
similar personage— a Buddha, or revival of that legislator, in a more recent 


period — thus placed ; 

By the Burmese, A.C. 54(1 

the Siamese, 544 

the Cingalese, (>19 

the Peguers, 038 


and the Chinese writer cited by Klaproth gives as a second date 688 

To these may be added, information given by Dliermadhar Brahmacliari, 
who has lately been introduced to public notice as the Raj Guru of Asam, and 
who is well versed in Baiuldha literature. According to him, the Nirvaii of 
Sakyuiuani took place in the eighteenth year of Ajatasatru, and 196 before 
(3iandragupla or Sandrocoptos, the cotemporary of Alexander ; consequently 
the death of the Bauddhu legislator occurred about 520 years before tho 
Christian era. 

The near concurrence of these dates, and the extent of country through 
which they prevail, scarcely permit us to look upon them as altogether 
fanciful; and the dissemination of the Buuddha religion, as far as we can trace 
the inq)erfcct ijiforniation yet collected, harmonizes better with the latter than 
the former period : at the same time the former series is equally consistent, 
and is so far equally entitled to credit. There is no way of reconciling them 
but by supposing that they relate to dittcrent individuals. The Bauddhas 
enumerate more than one Biuhlha : according to the Cingalese, as stated by 
Capt. Mahoney and Dr. Davy, there have been four, and a fifth is to come ; 
according to the Ilcmachandra Coslia, Sakya Sinha, the Buddha of the present 
era, was tliq seventh : there is nothing therefore to militate against the notion 
that the dates, current chiefly in China and Tibet, relate to one of his pre- 
decessors, who perhaps confined his objections to the destruction of animal 
life, and the divine authority of the Vedas. At the same time nothing further 
is known of any such ])rior legislator ; for all the legends gathered by Klaproth, 
Pallas, and Remusat, from the Chinese, Tibetan and Mongol writers, arc 
referable to the later Buddha, and agree precisely with the traditions of India, 
Ceylon, and the Eastern archipelago. They relate uniformly to the Buddha 
named Sakya Sinha, the sniiie with Gautama, the son of Sudiioduna and 
iA&yix, a man of the military caste, and prince of Magadha or South Behar, 
theiMo-ko-ti of the Chinese, and Magata-kokf of the Japanese: this reformer 
appears .to ha ve, been of a more determined character than his predecessors ; and, 
by abolishing the distinction of caste, he attacked the Brahmanical hierarchy in 
their strong hold, and confirmed their overthrow by establishing an ord^rof the 

5 I 2 ]nicsthood 
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priesthood open to persons of every description. It would appear, therefore, 
that the Bauddhus of the soutli have been more consistent than their brethren 
of the north, and have applied their history and chronology to the same 
individual; whilst those of Ciiina and Tartary refer their legends to one 
Buddha and their dates to another : at the same time it may be admitted, we 
are yet scarcely provided with materials to form an unquestionable conclusion, 
and it will be necessary to this end, that the literature of Tibet on the one 
hand and that of Ava on the other be further investigated, to determine with 
satisfaction the date of Buddha, and, which is more important, to elucidate 
the origin and progress of the Bauddha faith. 

Mr. De Kdrds has slightly touched upon this subject, and Reniusat and 
Klaproth have both attempted partially to trace the history of the Bauddha 
religion. They have added, however, little to what has been eUccted by 
former inquirers, particularly by Giorgi, or more properly Pennobella and 
Dcsideri, in Tibet, and Koempfer and De Guignes in China and Japan ; and 
the original authorities must be had recourse to before the investigation can be 
undertaken with any confidence. 

It is universally admitted that the Bauddha religion originated in India, in 
Magadha or Behar. In the early centuries of the Christian era, frequent 
intercourse with the surrounding nations was maintained, having for its object 
the dissemination of the Bauddha doctrines : the immediate channels to the 
north and south appear to have been Casbmir and Ceylon. 

In the Paraijka Attakaiha^ a celebrated Bauddha work in Pali, composed 
in Ceylon, it is said, about ten centuries after the death of Buddha, or in the 
fifth century of the Christian era, it is slated that four chief Sanguyanas, or 
missions, took place after that event. The first, six months afterwards, was 
to Rajagriha, in Behar, now in ruins; the second, 100 years after the same 
occurrence, to Visala, or Oujcin ; the third was to Patna, or Patnliputra, 218 
years from the Nirvana of Buddha ; and 230 from the same date a mission on 
a more extended scale took place, and amongst other countries was addressed 
to Cashmir and Ceylon. 

These dates may not be very accurate, but they are in harmony with other 
accounts : thus we find the year 250 before Christ assigned by M. Joinville as 
the. date at which Bauddhism penetrated into Ceylon. From that island, the 
people of Laos assert that they received it, in the third or fourth century 
before the Christian era ; and they iimintain that the Siamese acquired the art 
of writing from them, as well as the language of their holy books. According 
to De Guignes, the religion of Fo was introduced into China in the sixty»iifth 
year after Christ. 

From these traditions it seems probable enough that the religion of Buddha 
was transported into Ceylon about the middle of the third century before 
Christ, and that it shortly afterwards began to spread across the Indian ocean 
to the east. In Laos and Siam it took early root ; but although it continued 
to be suffered in China, it did not make much way there before the sixth 
century, when the teacher Dherma, or To-mo, as he is called by the Chinese, 
fled into China from India : the annals of Japan confirm this occurrence, which 
they place in 519, and add that the religion of Fo consequently spread through 
Corea and Japan. The Chinese annals notice an immense influx of foreigners, 
particularly from Ceylon, about A.D. 527> Mr. Crawford mentions that Brah- 
mans professing a new faith arrived at Bali in 566, and Sir Thos. Raffles states 
that the sixth and seventh centuries are remarkable in the annals of the east 
for the surprising emigration of priests and people, bringing with them their 
• idols. 
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idols* Those. occurrences are adverted to in the introduction to the Sanscrit 
and English dictionary ; and it is there advanced that the sixth and seventh 
centuries form probably the period at which the Bauddha religion, if not 
persecuted, was much depressed, by the ascendancy of other systems in the 
Peninsula. 

Tlie introduction of the Bauddha religion into Cashmir, at the date assigned 
to it by the authority cited, agrees very well with the view of its extension 
through the regions of Turkestan and Western Tibet, derived by M. Remusat, 
in his Recherches sur let Langues Tartares^ from Chinese historians. Accord- 
ing to them the country west of the Lop Lake, extending to Bokhara, and 
including Khoten, Yarkend, Kashghcr, Bishbalik and Bokhara, was filled with 
the worshippers of Fo, who, with the Hindu alphabetical system, emigrated 
into Tartary some time anterior to Christianity, and by the fourth century 
after it formed every where the predominating sect. 

With respect to Tibet, now the head-quarters of the faith, there 
seems reason to conclude that it followed the more western countr '’.s in 
adopting the faith and literature of the Buddhas : the Chinese writers, M. 
Remusat observes, are unanimous in asserting that up to the fifth century of 
the Christian era the natives of Tibet, whom they call Kiang and Thang-chang, 
or founders of the state known in Europe as Tangut, had no letters whatever, 
and that, even to the end of the sixth, their only religion consisted in assem- 
bling once in three years to oiler to heaven a sacrifice of sheep and oxen. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the Chronicle of Tibet by the missionary 
Pennabella, published by Giorgi, which asserts that the religion of Buddha 
was introduced by Sam-ton-putra into Tibet in the reign of Tzong-tzong 
Chambo, in the year of our Lord 60 ; .and that some of the most important 
missions, which finally established the national belief, took place in the reign 
of Tri-srong-tcu-tzen in the year 225, M. Remusat endeavours to reconcile 
these differences by supposing that, although the Bauddiias might have made 
some converts, and erected some temples, in the western parts of Tibet, in 
the first century of Christianity, yet the greater part of the n.ation, particularly 
the inhabitants of the eastern districts, remained in a state ^f ignorance and 
barbarism, until the end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh. 

In this diversity of opinion, Mr. De Kiiros conies very opportunely to our 
assistance, and removes every difficulty by shewing that the chronology of the 
chronicle is erroneous by seven centurievS. A Tibetan annalist, the author of 
the (rye/ raps salve melongy who wrote about five centuries ago, states, upon 
the authority of a Chinese work named Zhoo^Hoo^hou, that 1,511 years after 
Buddha, Namri-Srong-tran, the King of Tibet, was contemporary with Thang 
Emperor of China, and that Srong-tran Gambo, the son of the Tibetan prince, 
was contemporary with Taitson, the son of Thang, Srong-tran Gambo, it is 
universally admitted, introduced the religion of Buddha into Tibet. He was 
married to the princesses of China and Nepal, who were both educated in the 
faith of Buddha. His minister, Sem-bo-tii (or a good or excellent Tibetan), 
was of the same persuasion, and the influence of these persons invited and 
encouraged Bauddha missionaries from the neighbouring countries, and made 
it the national religion. Supposing the date of Buddha to have been as 
usually reckoned in China, or 1,027 years anterior to the Christian era, Nuniri 
Srong-tran reigned about 539. His son is said to have enjoyed a long reign, 
having succeeded at the age of thirteen. He must have patronized Bauddhism, 
therefore, at the end of the sixth or commencement of the seventh century. 
This is confirmed by the dates of the Chinese Emperors. Thang, according to 

• Du 
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Dll Ilalcic, foiuuled a new dynasty About the end of the sixth century; and lie 
was succeeded by Tai-tsong^ who began his rdgn, according to llemusat, in 
626, to Dc Giiigncs in 649, and to Morrison in 631 : these dates, therefore, 
leave no doubt of the error of Giorgi’s chronology, and establish the Seventh 
century for the period at which the religion of Buddha was first domesticated 
in Tibet. 


ON POTAILS. 

(i'Vowi a CorrespontlentJ) 

Till', head iniiabitanU of the villages in Central India,— -in the Deckhan^ and 
in Mysore, are denominated Potails. The term is now used to designate the 
head inhabitant of every village, whatever may be the caste of the resident 
inhabitants or their head. The term was introduced by Sir Thomas Munro ; 
and, under bis influence and authority, as commissioner for the revision of 
the judicial system at Madras, the head inhabitants, by whatever designation 
known, were appointed village judges, village magistrates, village superhi- 
tendants of police, and were to be also collectors of the revenue ; or where 
that arrangement could not be adopted, whoever collected the village revenue 
was to he the village judge and magistrate, in order that the weight and con- 
sideration belonging to the collector mig|it he united to the ofllce of judge and 
magistrate. 

In page 179 of the history of the Adawlut, or Judicial System, the author 
observes : “ It is the nature of all infliieiice to extend its limits. The influence 
of Potails may he insignificant at the first creation of their authority, but the 
habits of command will imperceptibly give it strength. At present it is little; 
hut nol/ting shoidd be regarded as unmporlant which louchet the springs of 
Government,^* 

The following characters of heads of villages, given by collectors anterior to 
the project formed in 1816, of giving them, by law, such powers as are to be 
found in the coile of 1816, may lead iiiaiiy to concur with the author of the 
work alluded to above, as to the effect of the influence such powers will pro- 
duce ; and others, who have the opportunity, to a.sccrtain whether the Potails 
now abuse the power granted to them, as they appear to have done when 
they enjoyed power on a less extensive scale. 

A collector under the Madras presidency writes, in 180/ : “ Kvery head 
of a village who had a dispute with a neighbouring one, was at liberty, on 
paying a small sum, to inarch with his adherents against him, and put him to 
dentil if he fell into his hands,” 

“ There is hardly a Potail who cannot muster a party of armed peons at a 
few hours* notice, for there are few villages which do not either now keep, ov 
which have not of late years kept, an establishment of these men to protect 
them, not only from an enemy, but at times from the servants of Corernnient. 
The possession of ena\p land (laud exempt from revenue), attached to the 
office of Potail, gave rise to endless feuds. One man, aided hj a patty of 
peons, drove out his relation and partner, and seixod the whole for Imneself^ 
but he was obliged to be continually on his guard against his rivaJy who ofj^n, 
after a lapse of several years, surprised and murdered him, and tookiforcMe 
possession of the enam.’* / ^ ^ ^ 

Another collector state.s, in 1813, that, in the C'eded Districts, the Cur- 
nuins (or village Registrars) are generally Brainins, “ whoibe superiority over 
‘ the 
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the Potails, both in regard to knowledge and influence, is so conspicuous, that 
it is by qo means uncoinmon to see the Curnuin on his w'ay to the cutcherry 
(eoliectoi^s office) from his village, accompanied by the Potuii, wfto is charged 
with a load of brass pots and other articles ofiraveUmg iicccssarieSf tlie [)roperty 
of the Bramin ! such being the debased condition of many of the Potails, their 
inaptitude to undertake the management, and to fulfil their engagements to 
Government, without the aid of the Curnuin, may be readily imagined.” 

Another collector writes, in .18U5 1 have now the honour to forward 

the report promised in my letter of the 28th Sept, last, which will perhaps 
exhibit as melancholy a picture of the suflerings of the lower cultivating class, 
and of the oppression exercised over them by the Gramatars,* or heads of 
villages, as ever was recorded. The villages most lightly assessed have of 
courso suffered most by these cormorants j but the evil, with few exceptions, 
has been general, and where the liyot has not been able to meet both the 
r^lar demand of the Circar and the illegal one of the Gramatar, he has 
cither been obliged to supply the deficiency by fraud, or to abscond with the 
refuse of his property to some other district.” 

< In a paper written by Col. Munro, and printed in the Appendix to the Fifth 
Heport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Aflairs of 
the East-liulia Company (page 74o), it is stated that districts arc divided into 
villages, under the management of Potails, or head farmers, who arc from 
long habit capable of making the settlement of their respective villages ; and 
the Ryots, from having been long accustomed to be guided by them, readily 
agree to what they (the Potails) fix or propose, as it is usually what they 
themselves know to he the proper rent. That every village is in fact a small 
collectorate, and when the Potail docs his duty, the collector has only to 
confirm what he has already done. That there is perhaps no Curnum who in 
any one year ever gives a perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his 
village. That when the ploughing season begins the Potail ascertains what 
land each Ryot can cultivate ; that he permits those who have met witli losses 
to relinquish a part of their land, which he distributes to others who may be 
willing to take it ; and to such ns require none he continues their former lands. 
That the Potails and Curnums of villages are the persons most capable of 
making the revenue settlements correctly : but that they cannot be trusted 
because they are cultivators themselves, and have always friends and enemies 
among the Ryots. That the Potails and Ciirminis, when they know that the 
Aumildar, or native collector, diverts part of the public revenue to his own 
emolument, always follow his example, and thereby augment the outstanding 
balance. That when private creditors arc permitted to seize the property of 
the Ryots before their rents are paid, it is always to be inferred that tlicy have 
bribed the Aumildar ; and when the Potails are allowed to assess on account of 
general bonds, it may be concluded that the Aumildar has been guilty of 
peculation, and that he cannot support the cultivators lest the Potails should 
inform against him. That their Own enmities are the most common source of 
overwassessment ; for one Potail often exaggerates the produce of the village 
of another, and offers more for it than it is really worth, with the intention of 
sapplanting his rival, and making the Ryots pay the loss. That the Curnums’ 
aecomtts are always false ; that the Ryot is privately encouraged by the Potails 
to ^ve as much opposition as possible, because they (the Potails), in their turn, 
all intend to do the same> in the hope that if he (the Ryot) can obtain a rc« 
duction of his rent, they may also, under the same pretences, expect the same 
i . indulgence. 

. • riraniatAr is tho Potail of Sooth Arrot. 
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indulgence. That in villages where l)oth the poorest and most substantial 
Ryots arc found, the assessment is for the most part unequal ; and is always 
most favourable to the relations of the Potail and to such other Ryots as hold 
out most stubbornly. That in the case of the village settlement being once 
fixed, that of the cultivators is greatly facilitated; because the Potails and 
Curnums, knowing that a certain sum must be levied, give every assistance, 
except perhaps in a case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair 
distribution of it. In page Appendix to Fifth Report, Mr. Ravenshaw oh- 
serves that the lamentable influence of the heads of villages over the lesser 
Ryots, from whom they have always been in the habit of extorting considerable 
sums above the Government demand, was a ruinous evil under the late 
Government, and that the continuance of it in this has certainly contributed 
to reduce the Ryots to their present state. That the plan of making a distinct 
settlement with every individual, tends more than any thing to give the lesser 
Ryots a confidence in those who govern them, independent of the Curnums 
and heads of villages, at whose mercy they have hitherto lived. That by it 
the frauds hitherto practised by the Curnums will be in a great degree pre- 
vented. It has also been stated officially that the Potails of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts are so ignorant, that they are in almost all cases influenced by the advice 
of the Curnums, who, in those provinces, are Bramins. 

It is provided in page 7^, India Papers of 1819, that Potails, where they 
cannot read or write, may mark and seal their decrees as judges, and may 
mark their awards when members of a ullage punchayet : it is also provided 
that the person who collects the revenue shall be the village judge. The 
native collector, who, under this rule, way frequently be other than the head 
inhabitant, is liable to dismissal for misdeeds and neglect of duty in his re- 
venue office, and must then resign his judicial offices : so if dismissed from 
his judicial offices for gross corruption or partiality, or gross neglect as a police 
officer, or abuse of power as a village magistrate, he must vacate his revenue 
office. It is also provided that the duties of village judge, village magistrate, and 
superintendent of village police, shall be annexed to the office of the person 
who collects the revenue,” even should such person not be a head in- 
habitant, but the manager on the part of a native holding a lease or grant of 
the village. — See page 69 of printed Papers presented to the House of Com- 
mons in 1819. 

C. R. 


QUERIES. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir Perhaps you will oblige me by affiording a corner in your work for the 
following questions, which some of your readers may be competent to answer : 

1. Is it probable that any particulars of Mr. Moorcroft’s journeys in Tartary 
will be given to the public ? and where are bis papers ? 

Are we likely to receive any account of Mr. Crawfurd’s mission to Siam 
and Cochin China, from the pen of that gentleman, as intimated in Mr. 
Finlayson’s book? 

3. Does Mr. Klaproth intend (and when) to favour the world with a History 
of China, a prospectus of which he issued several years ago, and for which be 
procured subscribers’ names in England ? 

Ybiir’s, Ac. 

E. 
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CHINESE NOVELS. 

A GREAT part of the literature of China consists of novels or roinancos, 
a species of composition which is peculiarly valuable to foreigners who 
desire to gain a knowledge of Chinese manners, since its pictures of those 
manners no other vehicle, if we except the drama, could convey. It is 
esteemed a condescension beneath the dignity of history to exhibit a portrait 
of domestic character ; and there is no other didactic composition calculated 
to transmit its traits. The novel or familiar tale, founded upon the events of 
private life, displays, incidentally, inartificial ly, and without adulteration, 
facts which not only acquaint us with national manners, but with the various 
shades and hues they may have ac(]uired through the lapse of time, or by the 
transfusion of imported fashions, according to the period in which the works 
were written. 

Several specimens of the Chinese novel have appeared of late years in the 
European garb. The first volume of the Asiatic Journal contains a Chinese 
tale, translated by Mr. Davis, called " San-yu-low ; or, the Three Dedicated 
Rooms.*'* In a succeeding volume is given a copious review of a novel (un- 
published), translated by Mr. Thoms, entitled “ the Affectionate Pair ;*’f and 
more recently we noticed a talc in verse, translated by the same author, 
entitled ** Hwa-tseen, or the Flower's Leaf."J M. Abel-Remusat has just 
made us acquainted with another Chinese novel, already known by name to 
European scholars, from the notices of the .Jesuits, and from the abstract 
given of it in the appendix to Sir George Staunton’s " Narrative of the Chinese 
Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars it is entitled “ Yuh-kcaou- 
le," or, as M. Remusat writes it, according to the pronunciation of his nation, 
« lu-kiao-li.” 

Whilst we were endeavouring to procure a copy of M. Rcinusat’s transla- 
tion, which it is surprising should be so scarce in England, a version of that 
translation into English fell into our hands. This performance is obviously 
by a person entirely ignorant of the Chinese language, and of the ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation of Chinese words. All the proper names arc given 
according to the French pronunciation, which is sometimes misapprehended : 
thus the name of the work, which is printed in the first page Iu-kiao<li,'’ is 
in the running title throughout the volumes printed Ju-kiao-li.” There 
occur other slight hallucinations, owing to the defect to which we at first 
alluded ; and we cannot speak of the translation, in other respects, in very 
favourable terms. We make use of this work, therefore, for want of a 
better. 

M. Remusat has prefixed to his translation a dissertation on Chinese novels, 
in the form of a preface. He observes, antithetically, that whilst all other 
Asiatics, influenced by a taste for the marvellous, have disfigured their tra- 
ditions, and introduced romance into history ; the Chinese, on the contrary, 
are historians even in their romances. ** They never exhibit to us princes 
engaged in combat with genii, all-powerful talismans, and incessant transforma- 
tions. The persons whom they introduce are men and women, acting naturally 
within the circle of their passions and their interests. Integrity is seen in 
contact with intrigue, and honest men involved in the snares of knavery.” 
In this point of view, these romances fill up, he remarks, an important chasm. 

Mo 


* Vol. I, pp. a?, 132, 243, and 338. 1 Vol. XIH, p. WiS, 
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No traveller can paint a people so well as they 

half of society, too, and by no means that portion most, m^j^^knpwii, 
travellers have scarcely been able to see at all. Little can be really known of 
the manners and way of thinking of a nation without some acquaintance witii 
its women.” 

One of the defects of Chinese novels, the minuteness of its details, may, 
therefore, justly be enumerated amongst its advantages to European readers. 
M. Remusat compares them, in this respect, to the novels of Richardson. 
A Chinese novelist produces his efiect by reiterated strokes of the pencil. 
His characters stand before you, their motives of action are exposed, you 
hear them speak for themselves, and learn to trace even their minute pecu- 
liarities of manners and conversation.” Another advantage accruing to the 
European philosopher, from Chinese novels, arises from the rank of the 
characters, which are seldom taken from high stations, where the modes of 
life are more artificial and less characteristic of the nation ; but are generally 
persons of the middling or intermediate classes, such as magistrates, governors 
of towns, judges, counsellors of state, and private men of letters. The hero 
of a celebrated romance is a rich druggist, who raises himself to authority by 
means of his wealth. Some pf these works,” says M. Remusat, “ more 
especially merit the title of ^ Historical Romances,* the story being founded on 
the annals of a reign or of an entire dynasty. In these, some real events form 
the text; princes, magistrates, and commanders, who have really existed, are 
introduced by name, and made to act according to their , recorded character 
and qualities, mental and personal. In a word they rank with certain pro- 
ductions among ourselves, which are called historical^ because their authors 
would not confess that they dealt in fiction.’* M. Remusat observes, in 
another place, — 

In the greater part of the Chinese romances, every thing is contained within tiic 
bounds of the possible and even the probable. We might be tempted to regard most of 
them as the private memoirs of some particidar families, compiled by an accurate and 
faithful observer. Visits and the formalities of polished statesmen ; assemblies, and 
above all, the conversations wliicb render tbeai agreeable ; repasts and the social amuse- 
ments which prolong them ; walks of Uie admirers of beautiful nature ; journeys ; Uie 
manceuvres of law-suits; literary exaiuinatlons ; and in tlie s^uel, marriage,— form 
their most frequent episodes and ordinary conclusions. I know a Chinese romance 
which presents a complete society of men and women, who represent the various 
relations which spring out of civil life, and who arc beheld successively occupying all 
the situations which in such a state caii be experienced. The translation of this romance 
would render every other work upon Chinese opinions and habits superfluous ; but it is 
unpleasant to be obliged to add, that a great number of passages in the book could not 
be translated into an European language. 

M. Remusat was led to select the povel of ** Yi^«kef|ou-le,” or ^Vtbe Two 
Female Cousins ” (a copy of which he fpund of the 

Bfbliotheque Royale), frqm the qpmni^Qdatipp l^sjtpw^ upon this ta^^ 
of the Jesuit missionaries. He found in ^fays, .and ^11 

conceived, an easy and agreeable, dcvdppineQ^ j^barac^^a sJdlfuily introduced 
and duly sustained to the end,” Xhp leading feeture in y the work, 
the love which the hero openly prpfes^.tQJ|ia|rds (^e,Wpa?ep, 
return his affection, and both of whom he eventually marries, however repulsive 
to European taste, is exactly conformable to Chinese mapner9|. and is therefore 
no defect in the work. This is, indeed, as -M. Remusat ramarks^ ip koiWesis- 
ported to another world : we must go to China to witness bigamy justified 
. by 
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by sentiment^ and the most exacting of passions accommodate itself to par- 
tidpation and ftnimgcment, without losing its force or its vivacity.” M. Re- 
muWtfdds the following playful remarks 

A man sentimentally loving two women at once, is a monster only to be found in 
the extremity of Asia. In the West two simultaneous passions cannot be endured ; 
even when successively experienced, their admission into a romance is a point of some 
difficulty. Writing as a novelist, rather than a moralist or a philosoplier, I may be 
allowed to dwell upon a few of the advantages which a writer may derive from the 
Chinese mode of thinking. In the first place it is thereby easy to make every one 
happy at the end of the tale, witliout having recourse to the hopeless depressions, and 
fatal eoiMumptions,: which European scribes arc obliged to have recourse to, in order 
to dispoae of a supernumerary heroine, whom our fastidious notions will allow neither 
to surmouiit nor survive a mis])laced predilection. The Chinese process would have 
spared n^my tears to the Corinna of De Stael, and to the Clenicnlina of liichardson, 
and have salved much lively regret to the indecisive Oswald, and possibly also to the 
virtuous Grandison himself, 

The learned French translator has, moreover, inserted in his preface some 
judicious reflections upon the poetry which is interspersed throughout the 
novels of the Chinese, and upon the monotony of its images and embellish- 
ments; he has also treated of the peculiarities of the style, the varieties of 
names anil titles, the modifications of Chinese politeness, the character of 
Chinese metaphors, and other topics, which initiate the reader into the arcana 
necessary to afford a relish for this department of the literature of China. We 
hasten, however, to the tale. 

In the reign designated by the epithet Universal Honesty {Srom A.D. 1436 to 
1450) there lived a learned magistrate, whose family name was Pae; his siir- 
niime was Heuen, and his name of honour Tue-heuen. For political reasons, 
he had withdrawn from court, and lived at Nan-king in retirement and learned 
case : his only gratifications were derived from wine * and poetry. lie had 
attained his fortieth year and had no son, which was a great affliction to him ; 
but he had a daughter of exquisite beauty : her eye-brows resembled the 
autumn willow-leaf, and her eyes were like the crystal of the autumnal foun- 
tains.” The qualities of her mind were still more extraordinary ; and at the 
age of fiiiteen, she might have ranked with the first literary characters of the 
empire,” Hwan-ydh (that was the lady’s name) was fond of poetry, and very 
soon excelled in it. 

A revolution having taken place at court, by the accession of a new emperor, 
Pae was made master of the ceremonies of the first class, and recalled to the 
capita), whitJier he proceeded with his daughter. He there formed a select 
^rclp of friends, fond^ like himself, of wine and poetry; ” and they amused 
themselves in expatiating upon the beauties of willows and flowers.” 

Upon one occasion, whilst he was musing over some pots of the K5-sIh- 
keuc^hwa {Chrysanthemum odoratum) he was visited by Go (his brother-in-law), 
a doctor of the imperial academy, and Sze and Yang, two imperial inspectors- 
^eral. An«r some conversation, the four friends began to compose verses on 
‘^bilow<era^f6re them.’’ The had gone freely round, and Pae bad been 
lliahipelled to take so Imge a share, that he was unable to bear his part in verse- 
itialihg, hnd fell asleep.- His xlaiighter, hearing of this, dexterously supplied 
him, by means of a servahti of her own, which, upon com- 

r.:::;; vv'> parison 

' visy it must not be un^into^ that he was addicted to intemperance : cups of wine are Intro- 

€aBtStfSbnlltU»e rSlWWeaeeoaoOftitanter>f, and provocatives to, poetical efhisions. 
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parison with those of the guests, bore away the palm. Pae confessed who the 
author was, and all were surprized at her talents, especially Yang. 

Yang had a son (not remarkable for brilliancy of parts), and he resolved to 
get him married, if possible, to Pae’s paragon of a daughter. Whilst he was 
perplexing himself how to effect hia object (for Pae was somewhat self-willed), 
an astrologer, named Lcaou-ta-ming, introduced himself, by virtue of a letter 
of recommendation from a fellow minister ; and Yang forthwith communicated 
to him his views respecting his son, and prevailed upon the astrologer to act 
the go-between.* Lcaou accordingly waited upon Pae, and uttered so many 
encomia upon young Yang, that Pae (though suspicious of a trick) resolved 
to see the youth. His brother-in-law, Gd, to whom he mentioned the oc- 
currence, agreed to invite the Yangs to an entertainment at which Pae 
was to be present ; and old Yang, full of glee at the apparent success of his 
scheme, hastens with his son to the scenp of trial ; taking the precaution to 
advise the young gentleman (lest he should expose his ignorance) to parry any 
request to compose verses by replying : “ in the presence of iny father, how 
should I presume to take such a liberty ?” The result may be easily con- 
jectured ; the stupidity of the son was apparent, and his parrot-like quotation 
of the above words exposed him to ridicule and contempt. 

Old Yang, however, blinded by partiality, thought otherwise, and subse- 
quently asked Pae’s daughter formally in marriage for his son ; he received a 
refusal, which so mortified and irritated him that he contrived that poor Pae 
should be recommended to the emperor to go on a perilous embassy to Tartnry. 

Pae was soon aware of the intrigue to which he was to attribute this honour; 
he set out, however, upon his journey^ leaving his daughter under the pra- 
tection of her uncle Gd, who soon after took her away from the capital, where 
she was exposed to the artifices of Yang, and placed her with his own 
daughter at his house at Nan-king. Thw young lady’s name was Woo-yen, 
and Dr. Go recommended that Hw^n-yiih should pass as her younger sister, 
and assume the name of Woo-keaou. 

Dr. Go, having formed one of a party of magistrates, who made an ex- 
cursion from Nan-king to the temple of the Valley of Immortals to see the 
plum-trees in blossom, observed the following verses ** lightly traced as if by a 
flying dragon,” on one of the walls : 

With his hotly at ease, and his mind tranquil, moderate in his wishes, the poet filled 
this gallery with the fruits of his fancy. The scent of the flowers delighted and be. 
trayed away my soul. No language can impart tlie illusion which they have breathed 
over me. Their whiteness awakens a thousand vague thoughts. The faint light of the 
moon makes me think of marriage. This moment metbink.s 1 behold a troop of damsels 
before my eyes. My mistress is the blossom of the peach-tree, and her companions the 
branches of the willow. 

These verses were subscribed with the name of Sze-yew-pac of Nan-king. 
Gdrcad them over and over with admiration, and took immediate measures to 
discover the person of the author, for he already conceived a plan of obtaining 
him as a husband for his neice. G5 found him to be a student of the city 
college ; and as the young gentleman proves the hero of the piece, we quote 
the portrait of him : his cap and clothes were simple, but he was as beautiful 
as the jasper in a crown, and brilliant as a ruby. He seemed to have been 
formed of the air of the mountains and rivers. His mind, like a glittering 

ornament, 

* Matches in China are generally br<night atx>ut by the intervehtiOD of persons who act the part of 
go-between, which to a profession both honourable and lucrative. 
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ornament^ was worthy of his person,” He was twenty years of age, and but 
just out of his three years’ mourning for the death of his mother, who left him 
an orphan. 

Go employed a female go-between, who waited upon Sze-yew-pac, and was 
astonished to find that he looked coldly on the proposal. He wished to see 
the lad}', however, and accordingly stationed himself near GtVs garden. 
Presently he saw Woo-yen approach, and as he concluded this was the lady 
referred to, he was heartily glad he had seen her before he engaged himself, 
for she bore the same relation in respect to attractions to her cousin as “ a 
magpie to a dove.” Sze was apprehensive of displeasing a man of such 
infiuence as Go ; he therefore pretended he had not seen the lady, when the 
go-between visited him again, and firmly refused, on the score of humility, to 
seek an alliance with so high a family. 

Go, when the result was communicated to him, concluded tliat the old 
go-between had mismanaged the uifair; and he consulted a fellow student 
of Sze, who ofibred to conduct the negociation. 

The new negociator, however, met with as little success as his predecessor; 
Sze excused himself, on account of the importance of the subject, the risk of 
lightly undertaking such an engagement, &c. 

Go was so exasperated at the refusal, that he flew intt a rage, and actually 
wrote to the examiner at the college to dismiss poor Szc (who had attained the 
degree of bachelor) from the rank he enjoyed. Le, the examiner, pre- 
vailed upon the principal of the college to expostulate with Szc, and en- 
deavour to reconcile him to the match, his rejection of which hud given so 
much umbrage to Go. All, however, was to no purpose : the young bachelor 
resolutely persisted in his refusal. Whereupon Le, the examiner, notified to 
the college that Szc had proved intractable, obstinate, confident, vain, proud, 
and uncivil ; and he was forthwith erased from the list of candidates. Thus, 
says a Chinese poet, ** Three-parts of obstinacy and seven of imprudence fer- 
ment together to form the character of a poet.” 

The tale now narrates the return of Pae from his embassy, and the pro- 
motion of Yang, his enemy. G6 was also advanced to be a superintendant of 
the literary examinations at the imperial college. When the latter related the 
affair of Sze-yew-pac, so far from partaking of his brother’s anger, Pae enter- 
tained a high opinion of the young man’s firmness. 

Whilst Szc was consoling himself in his disgrace with drinking, and com- 
memorating the beauties of willows and flowers, he received a message from 
liis uncle, an inspector-general of the province of Ho-nan, who requested him 
to come and live with him. 

An incident on the road brouglit Sze-yew-pae acquainted with tlic magical 
powers of a certain hermit, whom he visited in order to learn his fortune. 
Upon inquiry he was told by the hermit that the temple in which he dwelt was 
built by a person named Pae, as the means of obtaining a progeny, and that 
he consequently had a daughter, the description of whose charms and talents 
inflames our hero. He was told that the best mode of obtaining access to the 
lady wWas to address verses to her, but that her taste, as well as her father’s, 
Uvas fastidious. Accident brought him in company with two young men, 
who were composing verses to gain the affections of a beauty, w’hom he 
discovered to be no other than Pae’s daughter, mentioned by the hermit. 
They told him the young lady had made a vow that she would marry the per- 
son who could vie with her in poetry, and write a piece corresponding in 
rhyme to some stanzas of her own upon “ the. willows of spring.” Sze 
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struck off at once two copies of Verses in succession conformable to the con- 
ditions, and resolved to ilcednipany the twd othev bcnterl^ the^ lkdy^ Vesi^ 
dence, leaving his uncle itt the ■ ‘ ' : ■ ^ ' 

Meanwhile the two strangers began to perceive that they had plotted fh^ 
own ruin by their communkatiah id 8ze. Orte of theiil; Wang^ determined 
therefore to counterwork and hnbed Pae's portiw to sttb^tote eUier 
verses for those he shonld recd^ ^Bee and his companion Chaagi^ 

The reader will already have snrmised that ’the yottng lady is tlirfr -old 
acquaintance Hwhn-yiih. Pac had In fact retired Into the eonnt^ owing to 
indisposition, with a nephew^ of fifteen, whom he had adopted aS his son, 
though his understanding was weak. 

Pae, when he read the verses attributed to Sse-yew-pae, was disgusted; 
but admired those which bore the signature of Chang. The young lady was 
likewise delighted with them ; and Pae determined to invite thei author, and 
try his capacity, at which news Sze was confounded. Chang was near dis- 
covering himself to be an ignoramus, when, on being required to produce 
another poem on the ** willows,’* he wrote out from memory the other copy 
of verses composed by Sze. This trick disarmed Pae of suspicion, and Chang 
left in high glee. He reflected, however, that he might be subjected to further 
trials, and therefore determined to detain Sze near him. 

Pae now proposed that Chang should educate his nephew^ and a close intef^* 
course took place between Pae and his future son-in-law. In order that ha 
might have a supply of verses, Chang prevailed upon Sze to write a collection^ 
which he performed with ease, and accident enabled Chang to impose them 
upon Pae as his own. 

Meantime the young lady was curiousHbo get a sight of her lover, whom her 
servant had described as extremely ugly ; and in her efforts to gain her object 
she mistook Sze for him, but of course thought he had been slandered as to bfs 
personal qualifications. The maid went to Sze, and interrogating him, found 
that he was the (supposed) author of the unfortunate verses, which had excited 
so much ridicule. He gave her his genuine verses for her mistress’s inspection. 

When Hwan-ylih cast her eyes upon the manuscript, she found that the 
stanzas were the same as ihose of Chang; she readily penetrated the fraud, 
and prepared to take measures accordin^y. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Yang, the inspector-general,: travelling near, paid 
a visit to his quondam friend Pae ; and during the engagement of the family, 
a correspondence takes place between Sze Ond ’ Hw^h-ytth,: Which revo^ to 
both the tricks they had been played. Fearful of the tboSeqifcmcefi of 
early a discovery, Sze, by advice of his mistress, quits ^ the With the 

intention of taking up his residence With her uncle, Gd. In his ji^UBgrinatlon 
he met an acquaintance, named Sze-yeaou-tae,' whom he made a confident of 
all his affairs, and who advised him to get a letter of introduction to the Ihdy’ik 
father from her uncle at the capital, although he knew that Gd was still In- the 
country. This deception Sze»yeaou-tae employed for objects of his owii, t6i 
he had cherished hopes of Miss Pae himself. When Yew*pae waa gone, 
Yeaou-tae set off to Dr.Gd’s, where be represented himself as Yew-pik^S 
younger brother, and strove to exasperate G5 (supposing that Hw&n-yuh imfi 
really been his daughter) by stating Yew-pae’s intention respecting Miss Pee. 
Gd was, however, delighted, and told Yeaou-tae (thus made the dupe of bfs 
own artifice) that bis daughter Was in reality the person whom Yew-pae was 
now smitten with. Ycaou ' soon betbought-bimsolf that he tnfghli ltillOdiiVfBirt 
the incident to his advantage ; and professing himself actuated by a deshWOo 
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prqoipt^; jt|i$ Jvother’a jatereat, he prpcuri^d a letter of introduction to Pae 
from his relation, promising that Yew-pae should come and strike his forehead 
at thetbps^pld of Oii’a doon By a fortunate accident, the letter spoke only 
of “ .yAuog jSae/* : without addition of , the surnapae. 

: i iHe forthwith set-out for Fee’s dwelUng, where Chang still kept his footing, 
upon thofitrengtb .of tbe veraea he had obtained from Sze«yew-pae. Pae gave 
yeaoM»0 !:a >gQpd reoeptipn«v.for the latter was a young man of good air ; in 
short, -‘alt his merit lay in the Jive etcUrvak^* When Hwan-y iih heard of the 
visit, .^atid johaerved. th.e%naoie of ‘f Sze ” on the visiting card, she concluded 
the person was Sze-yew-pae, who had been originally recommended by her 
Unde, whose letter intro^ed the present visitant Chang fell at first into 
the same mistake | and Pae was fully impressed with the belief that it was 
the same individual who had been formerly selected by his brother-in-law. 

The denouement of all these perplexities involves the discovery that Chang 
was a pretender to poetry and not the author of the successful verses, and that 
Sze-yeaou-tae was an impostor. The act of knavery was traced to the porter, 
who confessed the crime and the author of it ; and Pae, through vexation at 
the injustice with which Sze-yew-pae had been treated, fell dangerously ill. 

A series of accidents befel Sze-yew-pae in his journey towards the capital. 
A romantic adventure brings him into an acquaintance with a blooming youth 
named Lo-meng-le, to whom he imparted the object of his journey, and the 
name of his mistress. This blooming youth was, in reality, no other than 
a female. The tenderest feelings of friendship soon grew up between 
them, and at length ho confessed that he had a twin sister, exactly like him- 
aelf,. whu Ijad seen Sze in the garden, and could not prevent herself from 
thinking; of the fall of the plums,” t. e. the season of marriage. Yew-tae was 
very wdl disposed to take opportunity by tlie forelock, and, suspending bis 
journey, to - conclude the business immediately.” But Lo recommended him 
to proceed to the capital. , 

On his way, whilst he was recreating his imagination with the thought of 
this double marriage, he passed his uncle, by whose eervant he was recognized. 
Sze visited his uncle at his mansion, was graciously received, and adopted as 
his son. He forthwith made his new parent acquainted with his principal 
adventures, and it appeared that Sze’s uncle had been the fcllow-collcgian 
of Pae. 

Under the auspices of this relation, Sze went to the capital, and obtained 
successive literary honours ; at length, at the general examination, he gained 
the very highest class, and was placed on the list of doctors. His advance- 
ment excited the, envy and enmity of two disappointed candidates, by whose 
secret influence, Sze was nominated a judge in the province of ChYh-keang, 
to get him out of the way. Before he set out for bis province. Dr. Go arrived 
at the capital, who, meeting with Sze-yew-pae, spoke to him of his brother, 
Sze-yeaou-tae. This led to an eclaircmeviient : Szo-yew-pae found that he had 
been doped by his prqtended friend, and also that Pae’s daughter was no other 
^than the lady he was enampurad of; and that he had travelled a hundred Ic to 
gplicUwhat he refused when qflered to him. In , his way to the province 
of He^nan, his birth-place, tp offer a propitiatory sacrifice to his ancestors, he 
called at the residenGe of his young friend l 40 -'meng-le, but the family had left 
their mansion, aod the account given of this youth appeared mysterious, 
though he did not yet peredve that this person was a lovesick lady in dis- 
guine,:.. 
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We now return to Pae and liis daughter ; they were visited by Mrs. Lo, 
(who proves to be Pae’a sister) and her daughter, the lady who had captivated 
Szc as master Lo-meiig-le. Pae, who had heard of Sze-yew-pae’s success, 
wished to find him out, for the purpose of securing him for a son-in-law ; but 
not knowing where to seek him, as the print of his footsteps had disappeared 
from the surface of the waves,” he resolved to visit the Western Lake, in the 
province of Chth-keang, which was generally frecpiented by all the poets anil 
wits of the empire — the Chinese Lakists, Mrs. Lo begs he will leave his 
daughter to her care, and in return for this office, recjuests her brother to look 
out for a husband for Miss Lo, who not only understood embroidery, carpet- 
making, and needle-work in general, but had a taste for literature, and made 
verses. 

The two fair cousins, left to themselves, soon communicated to each otiier 
their respective knowledge regarding onr hero Sze-yew-pae. So far from ex- 
periencing the jealousy of European damsels at discovering that he was an 
object of their equal love, “from that moment the two cousins felt their 
mutual esteem and affection redoubled.” 

Whilst the young ladies were thus solacing themselves, their lover was on 
his way to the house. On his arrival, finding that Pae was at the Western 
Lake, he determined to follow him thither. Now it so happened that Pae, 
recollecting that his old acquaintance Yang was the governor of Chih-kcang 
province, and fearing some impediment to his journey if his name was known, 
changed it to Hoang-foo, and passed for a private person ; so that Sze’s in- 
quiries after Pae (whose person he did not know), on his arrival at the lake 
dedicated to wine and poetry, were as fruitless as those of Pae respecting Szc. 

The latter, having visited Wang, the governor, was immediately fixed upon 
by him as a husband for his daughter. Szc declined the honour on account of 
his engagement with Miss Pae ; but Wang, finding out the pseudo-poet Chang, 
who had resorted to the Western Lake, to improve his fancy, employed him to 
break off the match. Chang accordingly called upon Sze-yew-pae, and supposing 
he knew nothing of the state of Pae’s family, ventured to assert that Miss Pae 
was dead ; and after a decent time, endeavoured to reconcile him to Yang’s 
offer. Szc, penetrated with grief, refused it : and Wang, to shew his resentment, 
oppressed Szc, in his capacity of judge, with the most difficult cases, and 
annoyed him by reversing his decrees, &c. until Szc was compelled to resign 
his post of judge. Leaving the place, and wandering through the country, he 
accidentally met with the Hermit of Gratitude^ who, by his power of divina- 
tion, told him that he should gain a high literary rank, and marry two ladies 
related to each other; and he directed him to proceed to a place called Kan- 
ying. 

Szc, concealing his real name under that of Lew, went to the place men- 
tioned, where he met with Pae, and in the course of conversation they mutu- 
ally made inquiries concerning each other. This leads to an amusing series of 
equivoques. The two become extremely intimate ; at length Pae determines 
to offer both his daughter and neice in marriage to Lew ; and as the latter was 
struck with the accordance of this circumstance with the hermit’s prediction, 
and moreover considered that of his two mistresses, one was non existens and 
the other non apparens (or, as he expressed it, one was a broken lute, and the 
other a lost pearl), he closed with the proposal. Pae returned home to ar- 
range the affair, and was followed by Lew, who, in the mean time, was nomi- 
nated by the emperor to a post appertaining to the court, which he should have 
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had instead of being sent to Chlh-keang, through the devices of his enemies : 
another accomplishment of the hermit’s prophecy. 

The elevation of Sze, or Lew, was a thunderstroke to his foes, Vang and 
Chang, who bestirred themselves to repair the effect of their ill offices by every 
means in their power. Yang overwhelmed Sze with kindness, and Chang 
waited upon him, and confessed penitcntially the false report he had given of 
Miss Pae’s death, Sze, though overjoyed at the news, was somewhat em- 
barrassed, owing to his new engagement. He, however, determined to write 
to Hoang-foo (or Pae), candidly telling him his circumstances. 

Let us now pay a visit to the young ladies : during the absence of Pae, they 
received a letter from Do, and another from the uncle of Sze ; both recom- 
mending Sze-yew-pae as a husband to Miss Pae. In the midst of their felici- 
tations, Pae arrived and communicated the news of the new marriage project, 
which “ stupified ” the ladies. The letters were read, and seemed to shake 
Pae’s purpose ; till Mrs. Lo declared for Lew, and all the entreaties of Dr. 
Go, who came in the nick of time, were unable to move Pae’s inflexibility. 
At length the repentant Chang arrived with news of Sze’s advancement, and 
a letter addressed by him (as Chang supposed) to Hoang-foo, Pae took the 
letter, under pretence that Hoang-foo was his relative, and therein read the 
obstacles to the union he was so intent upon. 

We are now informed that Lo-meng-le had formerly despatched a note to 
Sze-yew-pae desiring him to inquire at Pae’s house for news of his young friend 
and mistress. This note fell into the hand ofSze-yeaou-tae, who, provoked at 
another marriage being oflfered to Sze-yew-pae, at first thought of again trying 
to supplant him. At length he decided upon serving him, and endeavouring 
thereby to obliterate the memory of his former conduct. Hereby Sze-yew-pae 
recovered a clue to his other mistress. He now set off to Pae’s village, but 
was perplexed how to act : he wished to call upon Hoang-foo, in the character 
of Lew, and upon Pae as Sze ; and he learned that Hoang-foo and Pae were 
relatives, and lived near each other, which might lead lo a discovery of his de- 
ception. 

He first paid his visit to Pae as Hoang-foo ; for by the precautions of the 
latter, he was conducted to his house. Here, Sze (or Lew) explained that the 
lady rediviva, whom he now proposed to marry, was Pae’s daughter, and that 
his own name was Sze. Pae, overjoyed, suspended his own discovery, to give 
further scope to the young doctor’s embarrassment, and declared his readiness 
to give way to Pae. All was at length disclosed, amidst the laughter of both 
parties ; and Sze-yew-pae found his other mistress and his friend in the per- 
son of Miss Lo. The nuptials took place soon after, and the two young ladies, 
(for Sze married them both) clothed in golden stuffs and ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, appeared like “ daughters of the king of the immortals.” Chang 
and Tze-yew-tae were included in the number of persons invited to the ban- 
quet, and all matters were adjusted to general satisfaction. 

Such is the tale of Yiih-keaou-le : it is more abundant in incident and inte- 
rest than Chinese novels in general. Its grand defect is a total want of discri- 
mination in the characters. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MISMEES. 

Thk following particulars of the tribes settled about the sources of the 
Brahmaputra, and in the Bor Kamti country, to the eastward of Asam, is 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette. 

The Mismees, who inhabit the country upon the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
towards the commencement of its course, are collected in small but frequent 
villages, the houses of which arc built along the steep faces of the mountains, 
in such a manner, that the rock forms a side of the mansion, and supports one 
end of the rafters of the floor, the other and outer extremity resting upon 
wooden posts : the space beneath the floor is occupied by their fowls and 
cattle. Besides hogs and their own hill cattle, individuals of wealth have in 
store for eating, tlie small cattle of Asum, and the chowri-tailed ox of Tibet 
{bos {^runniens) ; young dogs are also held in estimation. Each chief kills an 
animal in succession, and invites his neighbours, so that a continual round of 
feasting is kept up amongst them, and a record of these entertainments is 
preserved in the skulls of the cattle, which arc blackened and hung in rows 
round the interior of their houses until the death of the head of a family, 
when these memorials of his wealth and liberality arc heaped upon his grave, 
and surrounded with a palisade. The vegetable diet of the Mismees consists 
chiefly of Indian corn and a small grain called bubissia ; they also cultivate small 
quantities of a fine white rice. Their dress consists of a piece of a thick coarse 
cotton cloth, which they have no notion of shaping into a garment, and all their 
better clothing comes from Asam and Tibet. They are exceedingly unclcanl}^, 
and rarely, if ever, have recourse to water for the purposes of ablution. 71ie 
Mismees w'ork rudely in iron and brass ; but their utensils arc mostly of 
copper, and are obtained from the Lama’s country, with which they keep up 
an active trade. They bring from thence smoking pipes, straight swords, dyed 
woollens, beads, rock salt, and chowri-tailed cows, in exchange for which 
articles they export musk, various skins, a bitter medicinal root, some ivory, 
and other articles. They formerly added to the list slaves captured in Asam. 
The pi|)cs are commonly inscribed with Chinese characters, and they, as well 
as the swords and beads, arc probably the manufacture of China. The Mis- 
mees on the heads of the Dihong, as well as those along the Brahmaputra, 
and the Abors at the sources of the Dibong, all trade with Lama Des, or the 
country of the Lama of Lassa. 

Bor Kamti is a country situated beyond the Langtan mountains, which give 
rise to the Bor Dehing, or southern arm of the Brahmaputra. The south-east 
portion of the Langtan mountains, covered with snow, is visible from Sadiya. 
After taking a south-easterly bend, in which the range nearly reaches the 
Irawadi, it runs southwards, parallel with that river, nearly to Bhanmoh. 
Bor Kamti therefore lies along the upper part of the course of the Irawadi, 
being a province of Moonkong, or Mogoun, and tributary to the Burman 
Phokun of the latter. It is separated on the cast from China, and on the 
north from Tibet, by lofty mountains covered with snow ; although accessible 
from the south by the course of the Irawadi, the river here is not navigable. 
The mountains are inhabited by the Khunoong Mismees, who trade with both 
China and Tibet. They find silver in large quantities in the north-cast, and 
iron in great abundance in the south-east parts of their mountains : of the 
iron they fabricate the Kamti dhaos, which arc held in high estimation. The 
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Kamtis are said to have come from that part of Sham which is situated E. or 
S. E, of Moon-kong, or Mogoun. 

Considerable light has also been thrown of late upon the sources of the Ira- 
wadi, which is the more important at present, as now that the Sanpo cannot be 
considered as the same with the Brahmaputra, the Savans of the continent 
revert to D’Anville’s supposition, and identify it with the river of Ava. The 
Irsiwadi, however, takes its rise apparently much to the south and west of 
where the Sanpo is lost in the Jesuits’ maps; and its most northern branch, 
the Toonong, rises nearly in the same parallel with the heads of the Dehing, 
and at no great distance from them. 

The following particulars respecting the same subject appear in a subsc(jucnt 
number of the Gazette : 

We learn that an attempt has lately been made to prosecute the inquiry 
along the Brahmaputra, towards its source, which succeeded in penetrating 
amongst the mountains, for five or six days’ march, beyond the Brahma 
Koond, into the country of the Mcezhoo Mecsmcc tribe, and within four 
days* journey of the first Jiama village. At the point at which the party 
arrived, strong grounds of suspicion arose, with regard to the intentions of 
one of the mountain chiefs, and their strength being judged insuflicient for 
their security, it was thought advisable to fall back into the district of the 
Taeen Mcesmccs, whose conduct entitled them to implicit confidence. We 
trust that this check will not be suffered to suspend the progress of discovery 
in so highly interesting a career. We hope to be able to give some particulars 
hereafter of the route pursued on this occasion. 


NAVIGATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND ASIA, 

Including the Kasl-Indics, China, the ManritiuH, Timor, New Holland, and 
the Sonth-Sca Islands.^ 



British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Years. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Ttins. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'Foils. 

1787 ... 

27,7'll 

21,537 

400 

380 

28,141 

24,917 

1790 ... 

27,l‘i2 

26,408 

— 

— 

27,122 

26,408 

1802 ... 

65,718 

61,500 

835 

— 

66,553 

61,500 

1817 ... 

80,686 

109,404 

— 

2,9.38 

80,686 

112,342 i 

i 

1822 ... 

68,169 

86,912 

— 

1,348 

68,169 

88,260 ! 

182.5 ... 

77,311 

101,198 

— 

2,171 

77,31 1 

103,369 j 


♦ From Mr. Morc-ui’s “ Past and Prcfccnt SUateof the Navigation of Great Dritain." 



DK, FKEYTAG’S EDITION OF THE JfAMASA. 

The Hamdsa, of which the first part, with an excellent commentary by 
Tahf^ziy is now published,^ is a justly celebrated collection of ancient Arabic 
poems, many of them being attributed to authors who existed before the time 
of Muhammad, This collection, which comprises more than 800 poems of 
various lengths, is divided into ten books ; the first book only being properly 
called Hamdsa^ which word the commentator Almarzukiy as well as the 
author of the KdmuSj explains by another word meaning valour, and Tahrlzl 
by one denoting fortitude : the second book is that of clogies ; the third, of 
ethics ; the fourth, of the beauties of women and the love of them ; the fifth, 
of satire ; the sixth, of guests ; the seventh, of descriptions or attributes ; the 
eighth, of travelling and drowsiness ; the ninth, of narrations ; and the tenth, 
of the censure of women. 

Antecedent to this publication, Alb. Schultens had printed some poems of 
the Hamdsa ; but the whole is too choice a collection not to be desired through- 
out by Europeans of the present age : and the accomplishment of this task, 
which Dr. Freytag has undertaken, arduous as it is, not only to print cor- 
rectly the original text with TabnzVs commentary and historical illustrations, 
but also to give a Latin translation, will serve greatly to extend our acquaint- 
ance with Arabic poetry, as well as with the customs and character of the 
Arabs. The verses selected in the compilation of this work, arc not so much 
the production of the professed poet, as the effusions of various persons of 
various ages, whom circumstances could excite to use the true language of 
poetry : and the poems seem to have been generally the immediate consequences 
of striking events. They are, too, the productions of original poets in a 
most copious and energetic language, where the radical meanings of the words 
used, as well as the peculiar application of them, would engage the attention 
of the Arabians : an advantage which can be but partially enjoyed in mixed 
dialects, where the imports of words arc usually limited to their common 
acceptations. In Arabic poetry, a verse may often have various, yet even 
appropriate significations, according as the general sense of some word, regard 
being had to the root, is intended, or a peculiar acceptation of it. This greatly 
facilitates allusion, and opens a wide field to the play of the imagination in 
those who comprehend W''cll the language ; but it renders truly difficult the 
transmission of the Arabian poets’ conceptions into other tongues. With the 
customs, too, and many other things alluded to in these poems, Europeans 
are often not acquainted. These are hindcranccs of no little magnitude to the 
right understanding, by Europeans, of Arabic poetry ; and without a commen- 
tary they cannot, in most cases, accomplish a faithful translation of it : as far 
as regards the Hamdsa, however, every explanation which can be desired by 
the European scholar, is now likely to become easy of access by this publica- 
tion of the text itself along with the scholiast of TahrJzJ ; and those who read 
not the original, may gain an acquaintance with its import by means of the 
Latin translation intended subsequently to be given. 

The collecting of the poems is attributed to one who was himself a cele- 
brated poet. The Arabian biographer, Ibn Khallikdn, speaking of Abu Tam» 
mdmRahV), son of Am, says that he was a famous poet, the unequalled of his 

age 

* Hamtsa Oirmxna, cum TabrizU schnliix bitegri/i, indiribm twrfcctia, veraione iMtind et commentario 
pcrpetiWf primiim eriidit C. tV, Dr. Yrofeioutr Unguarwn orinntalium in universitate Borussied 

Hhemnd. Textua Arabici pnrs prima. Humptibus auctvris, Boniisc, typisRcglis. 1820. 
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age in the splendour of his diction^ the richness of his verse, and the beauty 
of his method. To him also belongs the book of the Hamdsa, which, by the 
goodness of his choice, evinces the copiousness of his learning and the solidity 
of his judgment. He was, moreover, the author of another collection, called 
by him FuhuUush-shu'ard{\iT\T\fiQ^ oi poets), in which he assembled a great 
number of poets who had existed in the time of ignorance (that is, before 
Muhammad\ in Hadhranmt^ and after the mission of Muhammad: as well as 
of a book of selections from poets. In recollection he was unrivalled ; so that 
he is said to have kept in memory 14,000 Arabic poems of the sort of verse 
called rnjazy besides odes and short pieces. He wrote verses in praise of the 
Khalifs, and obtained rewards from them. When he recited to Abu Dulaf 
Alijliy a celebrated commander under Almdmun and AlmiCtasam, some poem of 
his, Ahu Dulaf was so delighted that he gave the poet 50,000 dirhems, saying 
at the same time, “ by God, it is beneath thy verse then he said, “ by God^ 
there is nothing so beautiful as this except thy elegy on Muhammad^ son of 
Hamid Attusiy^ which he described, and said, “ I wish to God thou hadst com- 
posed it on me.” The poet replied, “be myself and family devoted for the 
Amiri certainly I shall be his forerunner (to death):” the other answered, 
“ but he never dies who is commemorated in this poem.” The birth of Abu 
Tammdm is variously recorded to have happened in the year of the hijra 190, 
or 188, or 172, and his death in 231 or 228. 

The same biographer supplies us, likewise, with some account of AbuZaka* 
via Yahyd At-tabrlziy whose commentary on the llamdua Dr. Frey tag is editing. 
Speaking of him, the biographer says, that he studied under Abu-UAld Alma** 
nrrl and other renowned masters ; that he had a perfect knowledge of grammar, 
the meanings of words, that he wrote commentaries on many works, and, 
among others, three on the Hamdsay namely, a greater, a middle one, and a 
less. This author was born in 421 of the hijray and died in 502. 

The writer of these remarks possesses an ancient copy of the Hamdsay with 
the notes of Abu All Ahmad Almarzukiy which are less copious than those of 
Tabriziy and antecedent, as is shewn by the reference of the latter to them : but 
many other learned men have thought the Hamdsa so deserving of their atten- 
tion, as to write commentaries on it. Tabriziy in his preface, as given by Dr. 
Frcytag, says, the poems of them (the Arabs) are multitudinous, and the chiefs 
of language as well as the sages of verse have selected the choicest of them ; 
but of all they have thus chosen, the selection of the Hamdsa is among the 
most excellent. The Arabs also said, that Abu Tammdniy in his selection of 
the Hamdstty exhibited more of the poet than in his own compositions. The 
history of his forming the selection, as well as of TabrizVs commentaries, is 
thus related : — 

Abu Tammlm made a Journey to Abdulliih ibn Ttihiry who was then in Khu* 
rdsritty and wrote verses in his praise; but it was the practice of Abdullah to 
reward no poet unless Abud-Aviaiihal and Abu Solid Addharir approved of him : 
Abu Tammaniy therefore, addressed himself to these two, and began to recite 
to them a certain poem, on hearing the beginning of which they censured it ; 
having, however, prevailed on them to examine the poem throughout, they 
were so well satisfied with other parts of it, as to present it to AbdxdVih ; and 
they received from him for the poet a thousand dinars. From Khurdsan the 
poet returned towards Irak ; and on his arrival at Hamadan, Abu-l-Wafa ibn 
Salamoy thinking it a blessing to receive him, prevailed on him to be his guest, 
and shewed him great respect. Whilst he was there, a great snow fell, which 
blocked up the ways, and arrested all passengers. Though this hinderance 

typieved 
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grieved Ahu Tammdm^ yet it rejoiced his friend; who said to him, “familiarize 
thyself to the place ; this snow will not be removed for some time.” Ahu4» 
Wafa then brought the poet to his library, which the latter began to inspect, 
occupied himself in it, and compiled five books on poetry ; of which were the 
Hamata and Wdhshiyat^ these (the latter) being long poems. 

As to the book of the Hamrita, it was preserved with such care in the trea- 
suries of the family of Salama as to be brought forth to no one, till reverses 
befel them, when a certain man of Dinur, named Ahu-UAwadhil^ got posses- 
sion of it and conveyed it to Isfahan ; where the learned turned their attention 
to it so much as to neglect all other works of the like kind. The fame of it 
spread not only among the learned of that place, but also among their friends ; 
and many wrote explanations of it: some, indeed, proceeded but little in the 
matter: some attended only to the pointing (or correct reading) of certain 
places, without adducing the meanings : some cited the histories that related 
to the work, but avoided all mention of the meanings (of the work itself) : and 
others attended to the meanings without the reading and the histories. Tabriz^ 
too, first wrote on it, as he informs us, a full commentary, without quoting the 
whole of all the pieces of poetry ; then he explained it summarily without sepa- 
rating the verses in his comments ; but perceiving that most people who read 
the book after him were anxious for an explanation of each verse after it, and 
were inclined to this (method), that the knowledge of what was diflicult in each 
verse might be rendered easy to them, and the meaning of the poet unfolded, 
he set about commenting on the work soundly from beginning to end, verse by 
verse in succession, as well as explaining the derivations of the names of the 
poets and others mentioned in the HaniSsa, with whatever is extraordinary in 
each verse, the right reading and the sense ; mentioning too, the difierenccs of 
learned men on the passages where difiercnces occurred ; and introducing the 
histories (on which the poems are said to be founded) in their (proper) places. 
As the commentary edited by Dr. Freytagis conformable exactly to the process 
last described, it is doubtless the third, or that which crowned the endeavours 
of Tabfixi to elucidate the poems of the Hamasa. 

Truly conscious though the writer of these remarks is, that he cannot do 
justice to the poems of the Hamasa in any attempt to translate them ; yet he 
is himself so sensible of the many and rare. beauties they possess, that he ven- 
tures to give a version, even as nearly verbal as possible, of a few odes taken 
from the first and second books. 

Ta'abhata Skarran said : 

1st Verse. Truly by the praises I sang, I was guide to the son of the uncle of 
Assidkf Shams son of MCiliki* then I directed my steps with them to him. 

2d. In the assembly of the tribe, I agitated with them bis side, as he agitated mine 
by the (gift of the) white high-bred camel fed on aruk. 

3d. Sparing (is he) of complaint for any calamity that may befall him, abundant in 
attention (to weighty matters), various in meUiods and ways : 

4th. lie passes a desert by day, and continues his course through another at night, 
alone, riding unsaddled the backs of dangers : 

5tli. And wherever he tends, he outstrips die foremost of the wind, in (its) blast 
with violence striving to overtake. 

6tli. When drowsiness sews together his eyelids, he fails not of a guardian in a heart, 
cautious, intrepid: 

7th. And (when awake) he constitutes his eyes the watch of his heart, till the draw- 
ing forth of the smooth, cutting blade : 

8tli. 
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8th. “When he moves that in the bone of his adversary, the grinders of llie mouths 
of tlic smiling fates glitter. 

9th. Solitude he regards as an intimate acquaintance ; and he proceeds unerringly 
(in his course) wherever is directed the mother of the clustered stars.* 

Abdu-l-Malik, son of Abdu-r-Fahlm AUidrithi, said : (and the ode is attributed also to 
Samau'al, son of Adii/d AlyahTuR.) 

1st. When the character of a man is not stained witli dislionour, whatever garment 
he wears is becoming ; 

2d. And, if he imposes not violence on sclf,f there is no way for him to the glory of 
renown, 

rJd. If (self) reproaches us (saying) that small is our number : I reply, can the gene- 
rous be (accounted) small ? 

4th. And, small are not they whose residue, like us, strive to outstrip to glory. 

.5th. What injury, too, does it occasion us that we are few, when our ally is power- 
ful, and the ally of the more numerous despised ? • 

fitli. To us belongs the mountain,^ on which those we protect fix their abode, (so) 
high (that) it repels the eye, which is dazzled (in gazing at it). 

7tli. Its foundation is established beneath the earth, and its summit, too lofty to be 
attained, mounts to the stars. 

8th. And we are a people that regard not death a dishonour, when Amir and SidTd^ 
view it (as such). 

9tli. The love of death draws near to us our terms of life ; but, their fates abhor it, 
and arc long. 

lOtli. Never docs a prince of us die a natural death ; nor does (one) of us fall uii- 
revenged, wherever he is slain. 

11th. Our lives flow away on the edge of the sword, and on swords only do they 
flow. 

12th. We are pure, we arc not muddy (in blood) ; the females that bore us legiti- 
mately and the males of genuine descent have kept pure the glory of our race. 

1 .Sth. We ascended to the best of loins, and at (the same) time to the best of wombs 
(our) descent brought us down. 

14th. Like the water of the clouds, therefore, arc we: in our pedigree notone weak 
exists, nor among us is a miser numbered. 

1 5th. We deny, if wo will, to (other) men their assertion ; but they deny not the 
assertion when we speak. 

1 Gth. When a prince passes away from us, (another) prince arises, eloquent, acting 
according to that which the generous utter, 

17th. Nor is our fire extinguished against the nightly traveller, nor does a guest ccn. 
sure us among those who alight (for hospitality). 

18th. And famous are our days among our foes: they have the well-known stars in 
their forehead and the white feet. || 

19th. And our swords in every west and east, notched from the battering of the 
mail-clad (warriours), 

20th. (Arc) exercised : never may their blades l>e drawn and sheathed till the multi* 
tude of various races (opposed to us) be extirpated ! 

21st Ask, if tliou art ignorant, people respecting us and them ; and the knowing 
and the ignorant arc not equal : 

22d. 

* By the mother of the clustered stars is meant the sun or the milky way. He is so much accustomed 
to the solitude of deserts, that he has no dread of them; and he is as little likely to err in journeying 
through deserts, as the sun or the milky way in the skies ; or, he proceeds unerringly wherever the sun 
or the milky way appears, that Is. in all places. 

t If ho forces not himself, contrary to the Inclination of his nature, to endure labour, hunger, and 
thirst in tlic execution of hcroick atchievements. 

t The glory and eminence of his tribe, 

§ Names of two tribes. 

* II Famous are our deeds among our enemies : they arc well known or notable, as horses, that have stars 
in their foreheads or their feet white, are distinguished among other horses. 
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22d. For the sous of Daiyan arc the axis* of their tribe, on which ^their IHlifistoiie 
turns round them and revolves. . . i ; 

Alashtar-un-Nakhn'lssi\d\ 

1st. May I lioard up wealth, and may I turn aside from (the path of) glory, and 
may I receive my guests with a gloomy countenance, 

2d. If I pour not out on Ibn Harh\ an invasion, which shall never cease from the 
plunder of lives — 

3d. Horses like dragons, slim and fleet, with men whose characters admit no stain, 
who frown (at every danger) in battle, 

4th. The iron armour upon whom bums,, so that it is as it were the flash of the 
lightning or the beams of the sun. 

The three odes above translated are from the first book, peculiarly called 
that of Hamusa; and the following are from the second book, or that of 
elogics. 

AbilUf son of AUabib, said : 

1st. On thee, Aa/x, son of Asinii be the blessing and mercy of God ns Jong as it 
pleases God to display mercy ! 

2d. ( Is) the benediction of liim whom thou hast left the butt of perdition. When 
from afar he visits tliy land, he thus blesses thee. 

3d. For the fall of Kain was not the fall of an individual ; but in him the structure 
of the whole people fell. 

Abu Ata Assiniti said : 

1st. Ha! surely the eye that poured not out over thee, on the day of H'’dsit, the 
flowing tear, was incapable of weeping : 

2d. On the evening that the female mourners arose, and the vests and checks were 
torn by the hands of the wailing throng. 

3d. If thou art now banished the court (of thy mansion), yet oft have companies 
after companies resided in it : 

4tli. And, though thou never absentcd*st thyself from thy guest, yet all who arc 
(sunk) beneath the earth are (for ever) absent. 

Duraid, son of Assimmuy said : 

1st. I admonished the commander, and the associates of the commander, as well as 
the band of the sons of Assaudd, when the people were present before me ; 

2d. And I said to them, ** be assured that the enemy are coming upon you with two 
thousand men in armour, the best part of them in firm coats of mail 

3d. Yet, though they opposed me (in counsel), and I saw their errour, and was aware 
of not being guided aright, I still continued (one) of them. 

4th. I committed to them my guidance in tlie bend, where the sand-drifts close, and 
they would not admit good counsel ; but tlic sunshine of the morrow (exposed their 
error) ; 

5th. (Fur) of what tribe am I but of G/ias^? If it errs, I err ; and if GAazla goes 
right, I go right (too). 

6th. They cried out to one another ; then they said, ** the horsemen have overthrown 
a warriour !” I exclaimed, is that Abdullah (who is) perishing ?*' 

7th. I hastened to him whilst the spears were piercing him, like ^e penetration of 
the weaver's pinsf in the outstretched web : ^ 

8th. 

* The chiefs, or those to whom others have recourse for protection : or those by whean the aflhlii of 
the tribe are conducted. 

On the margin of an old copy of the HamOaa are inserted two verses ; but whether Intendedas a part 
of the text or not Is doubtful : their imiiort is, 

When our swords fall short of the enemy, we make our steps the Joining with them, and they are 
long : 

We give, hut are not given to; and we confer benefits, but have not benefits conferred on ui : and, 
what are men but the beggar and the begged? 

t By Ibn Harb is meant Mu'Owiyat son of Abu Sufydn. 

t Thppins or pegs that separate the threads when extended on the loom. 
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8tb. And I became, like the female camel, allured by the stuffed young one's skin, 
that hastily comes and goes to the lacerated hide of its colt.* 

9th. Then I strove to repel from him the horsemen, till iliey were dispersed, and till 
the dark-coloured gore had covered me : 

10th. With the exertion in battle of one who devoted himself for his brotlicr, and 
who knows that man is not eternal. 

11th. Though AbduUdh has (now) vacated his station, yet he was not dilatory (in his 
affairs) or deviating from the murk in (what) his hand (wns directed to) ; 

12th. Kxpeditious in his dress, (in height such that) half his leg was out (of his 
attire), remote from (all) diseases, meditating great affairs, 

mill, llare in complaint for misfortunes, to-day guarding against the consequences 
of events to-morrow, 

1 4tli. Tliou woiildst see him slender in (he waist, though provisions were at hand ; 
ready for enterprise, though in a torn vest.f 

i.5th. If want and hardship touched him, (that only) increased his readiness to give 
and dissipate whatever w'as in his grasp. 

Ib'th. Whilst youth lasted, till grayness invaded his head, he acted like a youth ; but 
w'lieii that came upon him, he said to vanity, “ he no more.” 

I7tli. It delights my soul that 1 never said to him, ‘Mhou hast spoken falsely,” and 
that towards him 1 never was a miser in what my hand» possessed. 

Taahbnla Sharran said ; and the poern is otherwise attributed to Shanfardy the son of 
Taahbata Sharran* s sister. 

1st. In the valley between the two mountains, under the cleft of the rock, lies tlio 
slain, whose blood shall not pass unrevenged. 

2d. He has left, he has bequeathed, the charge to me : I have taken his charge on 
myself. 

.Sd. (He said) but in pursuit of revenge for me is the son of my sister, mighty in 
battlcj whose knot (of determination ) will not be loosened: 

4th. Silent he sweats death, as tlic basilisk in silence vomits forth poison, against 
which there is no charm. 

5th. The intelligence of what had happened to us w'as direful ; it was so important 
that (other) tlic most important affairs were trifling through it. 

6th. Fortune prevailed over me and plundered me, was unjust towards one who dis- 
dains to yield, whose comrade shall not be vilified. 

7tli. (Grateful was be as) the sun in winter; but when Sirius blared, coolness and 
shade : 

8tb. Dry on the sides, though remote from want;]: moist in the hands ;§ quick of 
apprehension ; trusting to self : 

9th. Journeying with prudence, till when be alighted, prudence alighted where he 
took up his abode. 

loth. An extended rain that covers the surface of the earth when he gave ; a lion that 
dreads not opposition when he rushed to the attack : 

] Itli. Loose in attire among his tribe ; dark-lippcd ; negligent of dress ;(| but, when 
he went forth to war, a leaii-haunched Sima.^ 

12tli. 

* The skin of a dead young camel Is stufTed and preserved, that being shewn to the mother, it may 
induce her to give her milk more freely. The poet likens himself, in fiefending his slain brother, to the 
camel that shews the same attention to the skin t>f its deceased offspring as if it was alive. 

i Studious to gain the affections of others by entertaining them with what he had, rather than to 
apply it to the feeding or adorning of his own body. 

4: Rather giving what he had to others than exiicnding it on himself. The Arabs, too, glory in be- 
ing lean. 

§ Liberal, as if the hands dripped with gifts. 

II Too conscious of his dignity among his tribe to study nicety in dress. 

if An animal said to be generated ojj the wolf and hyicna, lean in its haunciies, and accounted by the 
Arabs to be the most ferocious and destructive of beasts. 

A,\mlic Journ. Vol. XX III. No. 138. 
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12th. Two flavours had he, honey and coiocynth ;• and botli (his friend and his foe) 
tasted (respectively) the two flavours. 

13tb. Terrour he would mount alone ; no one accompanying him save the J^notched 
yemanian (sword) .f 

14th. Of% the generous youths travelled in tlie mid-day sun, continuiiig their journey 
through the night, till, when (the darkness} was djssipeted, they aliglited ; 

15th. Each one persevering; in , enterprise, ai'rayed with a penetrating sword; like tlic 
flash of the lightning when drawn forth : . y 

IGth. Then they would sip up the draughts of sleep, and when they became drunken 
(with it) thou wouldst rouse them ; and they would liasten forward iin|)etuous]y (to in. 
vade the enemy ).f 

17th. If, indeed, the tribe Iludhail has broken his edge, it is in return for the iin. 
pression he hud (before) made on Iludhail, 

IStli. And by way of retaliation for his having obliged them to take up their^ abode 
in a rugged station, where the soles of their camels were broken. 

19th. Through me is Iludhail scorched (in the fire of war) by one famed for liberality, 
who will not feel disgust for bloodshed till they nauseate it. 

20tlj. He will give his spear to drink its full; yet, when it has done so once, its 
draught shall be repeated. 

21st. The hyaena laughs at the slain of Jjkdhaii, and thou seest the wolf exulting on 
account of tlicm : 

22d. And tiie birds of prey flutter with iltc distention of their maws, treading on the 
slain, and unable to rise aloft in the air. 

S.3d. (Now) the wine, though before prolnbited (by my vow) is allowable : Wliat was 
once interdicted, is through patience become lawful : § 

24tli. Hand it me, therefore, Saiodd, son of Amru; for my body Is become ema- 
ciated, since (the fall of) my uncle. 

J. S. 

* lie was kind as honey is sweet^to his friends, but bitter aa coloquintida in enmity to his foes. 

t He would alone undertake that which is terrible, and subject it to himself, as the horse or camel is 
mounted and swayed by the rider ; at least, he would take no comrade or assistant Imt his ewovd of 
Yeman. notched by frequent use. 

% Intimating that he was the leader of the band of generous youths. 

S It was customary with the Arabs, when some one of their family was slain, to interdict themidves 
the use of wine, as well as the purification of the boily, and the cuttjliig of the hair, till revenge was 
taken : by calling for wine, therefore, the poet intimates that he had fully avenged the blood of his rela- 
tive, and absolved himself from the obligation of his vow. 
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Wise men esteem a prophet and a king, 

But as two seals set in the self-same ring. 

EPIGRAM. 

I'rom the Italian,' 

Mscviiis tries poetry by simple rules • - ’ • - * ^ 

He lauds dead bards, and calls the living, fools. 

To be abused by Maevius, and to 

Gods ! for such boons what can a poet give ! . " ^ R; 
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JUDICIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN CEVLON. 

As our Indian administration, especially the judicial branch of it, is becom- 
ing; from peculiar circumstances, a subject of increasing interest, a statement, 
from authentic sources^ of the important experiments which have been suc- 
cessfully made at Ceylon, accompanied by an exposition of the principles upon 
which they were adopted, and the advantages which they have already been 
attended with, cannot but be gratifying. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, the then chief justice and first member of his 
Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, after a very long residence on that island, a very 
attentive examination of all the difierent religious and moral codes of the 
various descriptions of people who inhabit Asia, a constant intercourse for 
many years, as well literary as official, with natives of all the different castes 
and religious persuasions which prevail in India, and a most careful considera- 
tion of every thing which related to the subject, recorded it as Iiis official 
opinion^ in 1808, that the most certain and the most safe method of improving 
the British government in India, of raising the intellectual and moral character 
of the niitives, of giving them a real interest in the British Government, and 
of insuring the continuance of their attachment to the British empire, was to 
render the system of administering justice amongst them really independent, 
efficient, and popular; and that the wisest method of gradually attaining these 
objects, was by granting to the natives of the country themselves, under the 
superintendence of European judges, a direct and a considerable share in the 
administration of that system. 

As a very general opinion prevailed, both in India and in England, that the 
natives of India, from their division into castes, from their want of intellect, 
from their want of education, and from their want of veracity and integrity, were 
incapable of exercising any political or any judicial authority, either with 
credit to themselves or with advantage to their countrymen, it was for many 
reasons deemed prudent by Sir Alexander Johnston, that the experiment of 
allowing natives of India to exercise the same rights and privileges in the 
administration of justice in India, as are exercised by Englishmen in Great 
Britain, should be first tried on the island of Ceylon. 

The intellectual and moral character of the inhabitants of Asia is formed, 
in a great degree, if not altogether, by the different systems of religion, and 
the different codes of morals which prevail amongst them, and which may be 
ranked (viewing them not according to the purity and truth of their doctrines, 
but according to the niihiDer of persons who are subject to their influence,) in 
the following order • 

First, The Hindoo religion and code. 

Second, The Buddhist religion and code. 

Third, The Mahoniedan religion and code. And 

Fourth, The Christian religion and its system of morals. 

Considering them, therefore, with a view to the peculiarities of their intel- 
lectual and moral character, the inhabitants of Asia may be divided into the 
four following great divisions, each division practically exhibiting, in tlie 
character and conduct of the different classes of people who belong to it, the 
intellectual and moral effect of their respective religious and moral codes : 

First, Those who profess the pure Hindoo religion, or some of its modi- 
fications. 

Becond, Those who profess the Buddhist religion, or some of its modi* 
fications. • 

5 M Third, 
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Third, Those who profess the Mehomedan religion, or some of its modifi- 
cations. And 

Fourth, Those who profess the Christian religion, whether according tO the 
doctrines of the reformed or of the Catholic Church, 

The population of Ceylon consists of n considerable number of inhabitants 
of each of the four following descriptions of people, viz, 1st, of about half a 
million who derive their descent from the inhabitants of the opposite peniiiKUla 
of India, who profess the same inodification of the Hindoo religion, who speak 
the same language, have the same customs and laws, and the same division 
of castes, as those inhabitants; 2dly, of about half a million other inhabi- 
tants who claim their descent from the peo[)le of Ava and Siam, who have 
the same religious and moral code, and who profess the same modification and 
the same customs of the Biiddho religion as the inhabitants of those two 
countries ; 3dly, between 50,000 and 60,000 Mahomedan inhabitants, who arc 
partly of Arab and partly of Mogul descent, who have the same customs and 
laws, and. who profess the same modifications of the Mahomedan religion, as 
prevail amongst the different classes of Mahomedans who inhabit the pcniiisula 
of India; and, 4thly, of a very considerable number of what in the rest of 
India are called half-castes, descended partly from Portuguese, partly from 
Dutch, and partly from English Europeans, some of them professing the 
Catholic, some the reformed religion, and all of them resembling in character 
and disposition the half-castes in the rest of India. As it was therefore obvious 
that the population of Ceylon was composed of a great number of each of the 
four great divisions of people of which the population of the rest of India 
was composed. Sir Alexander Johnston conceived that, should the experiment 
of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen, in as far as they relate 
to the administration of justice, to all tile different descriptions of half'Castes 
and other natives on the island of Ceylon; be attended with success, it might 
therefore be acted upon with great moral and political ndvantage in legislating 
for the different descriptions of half-castes and other natives on the continent 
of India. 

From the year 1802, the date of the first royal charter of justice, to the 
year 1811, justice had been administered in the courts on that island according 
to what is called, in Holland, the Dutch-Ronraii law, both in civil and in 
criminal cases, without a jury of any description whatever, by two European 
judges, who were judges both of law and fact, as well in civil as in criminal 
coses. In 1809, it was determined by his Majesty’s ministers, on the sugges- 
tion of Sir Alexander Johnston, that the two European judges of the Su- 
preme Court on Ceylon should for the future, in criminal cases, be judges 
only of law, and that juries, composed of the natives of the island tbemseives, 
should be judges of the fact, in all cases in which native prisoners were 
concerned; and, in November 1811, a new charter of justice under the great 
seal of England was published on Ceylon, by which amongst other things' it 
Was in substance enacted, that every native of the island who was tried fior 
a criminal offence before the Supreme Court should be tried by a jury of his 
own countrymen, and that the right of sitting upon juries in all such cases 
should be extended, subject to certain qualifications, to every half-caate; and 
to every other native of the island, whatever his caste or religioua persuasionb 
.. This experiment of extending the rights and privileges of FlngHshinen 
having, after sixteen years* experience, been foubd to be produotivj^' ofithe 
greatest security to Government, and of the greatest benefit40 tbe<pecqittcof 
the gentry, it has become a subject of serious - consideration ^th^ in ^Mia 

anti 
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arid in England, whether the same rights and the same privileges, as since the 
year 1811 have been exercised with the most beneficial effects by the natives 
of the island of Geylon, may not also be exercised with the same good effect 
by all the natives of the East-India Company’s dominions in India ; and Sir 
Alexander Johnston, at the request of the President of the Board of Control, 
wrote to him, in the year 18^5, the letter, of which the following is a copy, 
explaining to him the reasons which originally induced Sir Alexander to 
propose the introduction of trial by jury amongst the natives of Ceylon, the 
mode in which his plan was carried into effect, and the consequences with 
which its adoption has been attended. 

“ 26th May 1825. 

“ Dear Sir : I have the pleasure, at your request, to give you an account of 
the plan I adopted while chief justice and first member of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil on Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into that island, and for extending 
the right of sitting upon juries to every half-caste native, as well as to every other 
nativeof the countr}^, to whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. 
I shall explain to you the reasons which induced liie to propose this plan, the 
mode in which it was carried into eilcct, and the consequences with which its 
adoption has been attended. The complaints against the former system for 
administering justice on Ceylon were, that it was dilatory, expensive, and 
unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the little value which the 
natives of the country attached to a character for veracity, from the total 
want of interest which they manifested for a system, in the administration of 
which they themselves had no share, from the diiiiculty which European judges, 
who were not only judges of law, but also judges of fact, experienced in 
ascertaining the degree of credit which they ought to give to native testimony, 
and finally from the delay in the proceedings of the court, which were productive 
of great inconvenience to the witnesses who attended the sessions, and great 
expense to the govei'nmcnt which defrayed their costs. The obvious way of 
remedying these evils in the system of administering justice, was, first, to 
give the natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to them a con- 
siderable share in its administration; secondly, to give them a proper value 
for a character for veracity, by making such a character the condition upon 
which they were to look for respect from their countrymen, and that from 
which they were to hope for promotion in the service of their government ; 
thirdly, to make the natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their 
eorintrymeu, can decide at once upon the degree of credit wliich ought to be 
given to native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby, shorten the duration of 
trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on the courts, and 
materially diminish the expense of tlie government. Tiie introduction of trial 
by jury into Ceylon, and the extension of the right of sitting upon juries to 
every native of the island, under certuin modifications, seemed to me the most 
advisable method of attaining these objects. Having consulted the chief 
priests of the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in the southern part 
of the island, and the Brahmins of Remissuram, Madura and Jafiia, in as far 
as the . Hindoos of the northern part of the island, were concerned, I sub- 
mitted my plan for the introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon to the Gover- 
nor and Council ^ of that islands • Sir T. Maitland, the then governor of Cey- 
and , the other members, of the council, thinking, the. object of my plan 
an!.ofaject of great, importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest 
•objeotipna might: .be. urg^^ against it in England, frem the noyell^ of the 
ikiM^re (no such rights as those which 1 proposed to grant to the natives of 
» •(■pylon 
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Ceylon ever having been granted to any native of India), sent nic officially, as 
first member of council, to England, with full authority to urge, in the 
strongest manner, the adoption of the measure, under such modifications as 
his Majesty’s ministers might, on my representations, deem expedient. After 
the question had been maturely considered in England, a charter passed the 
great seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries, in criminal cases, to 
every native of Ceylon, in the manner in which I had proposed, and on my 
return to Ceylon with this charter in November 1811, its provisions were im- 
mediately carried into effect by me. 

In order to enable you to form some idea of the manner in which the jury 
trial is introduced amongst the natives and half-castes of Ceylon, I shall ex- 
plain to you, 1st, what qualifies a native of Ceylon to be a juryman ; Sdly, 
how the jurymen are suimnoned at each session ; 3dly, how they are chosen 
at each trial ; and 4thly, how tficy receive the evidence and deliver their 
verdict. Every native of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has attained the 
age of twenty-one, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit 
on juries. The fiscal, or shfirifl’ of the province, as soon as a criminal session 
is fixed for his province, summonses a considerable number of jurymen of 
each caste, taking particular care that no juryman is summoned out of his 
turn, or so as to interfere with any agricultural or manufucturing pursuits in 
which he may be occupied, or with any religious ceremony at which his caste 
may require his attendance. On the first day of the session the names of all 
the jurymen who are summoned arc called over, and the jurymen, as well as 
all the magistrates and police officers, attend in court, and hear the charge 
delivered by the judge. The [)risoncrs are then arraigned ; every prisoner has a 
right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste ; unless some reason 
why the prisoner should not be tried by jurymen of his own caste can be urged 
to the satisfaction of the court by the Advocate Fiscal, who on Ceylon holds 
an office very nearly similar to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate ; or 
unless the prisoner himself, from believing people of his own caste to be 
prejudiced against him, should apply to be tried cither by thirteen jurymen of 
another caste, or by a jury composed of half-castes, or Euroj)eans. As soon 
as it is decided of what caste the jury is to be composed, the register of the 
court puts into an urn, which stands in a conspicuous part of the court, a 
very considerable number of the names of jurymen of that caste out of which 
the jury is to be formed ; he continues to draw the names out of the urn (the 
prisoner having a right to object to five peremptorily, and to any number, for 
cause), until he has drawn the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been 
objected to: these thirteen jurymen arc then sworn, according to the form of 
their respective religions, to decide 'upon the case according to the evidence, 
and without partiality. The Advocate Fiscal then opens the case for the 
prosecution (through an interpreter if necessary) to the judge, and proceeds 
to call all the witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken down 
(through an interpreter if necessary), in the hearing of the jury, by the judge; 
the jury having a right to examine, and the prisoner to cross-examine, any of 
the above witnesses. When the case for the prosecution is closed, the pri- 
soner states what he has to urge in his defence, and calls his witnesses, the 
jury having a right to examine, and the prosecutor to cross-examine them ; 
their evidence being taken down by the judge : the prosecutor is seldom 
never, except in very particular cases, allowed to reply or call any witnes^d^ ih 
reply. The case for the prosecution and for the prisoner being closed^ ^thd 
judge (through an inter()retcr when necessary) recapitulates the evidence to thb 

jury 
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jury from bis notes^ adding such observations from himself as may occur to 
hiiiy>n the occasion, the jury, after deliberating upon the case, either in the 
jury box, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to the court, deliver 
their.: verdict through their foreman in open court, that verdict being the 
opinion of the majority of them; the most scrupulous care being taken that 
the jury never separate, nor communicate with any person whatever, from the 
mppicnt they arc sworn, till their verdict, having been delivered as aforesaid, 
haji^ been publicly recorded by the register. The number of native jurymen of 
every caste on Ceylon is so great, and a knowledge before-hand what persons 
are to compose a jury in any particular case is so uncertain, that it is almost 
impossible for any person, whatever may be his influence in the country, either 
to bias or to corrupt a jury. The number of jurymen that are returned by 
the Fiscal or Sheriff to serve at each session, the impartial manner in which 
the names of the jurymen are drawn, the right which the prisoner and prose- 
cutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman as his name is drawn, the 
strictness which is observed by the court in preventing all communication 
between tbe jurymen when they are once sworn, and every other person, till 
they have delivered their verdict, give great weight to their decision. The 
native jurymen being now judges of fact, and the European judges only 
judges of law, one European judge only is now necessary, where formerly, 
when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or sometimes three, were 
necessary. The native jurymen, from knowing the different degrees of weight 
which may safely be given to the testimony of their countrymen, decide upon 
questions of fact with so much more promptitude than Europeans could do, 
that, since the introduction of trial by jury, no trial lasts above a day, and no 
session above a week or ten days at furthest ; whereas, before the introduction 
of trial by jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six week or two months, 
and a single session not unfrcquently for three months. All tbe natives who 
attend the courts as jurymen obtain so much information during their attend- 
ance, relative to the modes of proceeding and the rules of evidence, that, 
since the establishment of jury trial, Government have been enabled to find 
amongst the half-castes and native jurymen, some of the most efficient and 
respectable native magistrates in the country, who, under the control of the 
Supreme Court, at little or no expense to Government, administer justice in 
inferior offences to the native inhabitants. The introduction of the trial by 
native juries, at the same time that it has increased the efficiency and despatch 
of the courts, and has relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the hard- 
ships which they incurred from the protracted delay of the criminal sessions, 
has, independent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon Government to make 
immediately on its introduction, since afforded that Government an oppor* 
tvfihy of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the island, a plan 
for a permanent saving of ten thousand pounds a year, as appears by my report 
quoted in pi^e 8 of the printed Collection of Papers herewith sent. No man 
whose character for honesty or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the 
list of jurymen, the circumstance of a man’s name being upon the jury roll is 
a . proof of his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to which 
hp appeals in case his character be attacked in a court of justice, or in case he 
fojlicit^ bis Government for promotion in their service. As the rolls of jury- 
.are revised by the Supreme Court at every session, they operate as a most 
PPMrerfUl e^ine in making the people of the country more attentive than they. 
U^d .i)e in their adherence to truth ; the right of sitting upon juries has 
g^Vpn the natives of Ceylon a value for character, which they never felt before, 

and 
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and has raised in a very remarkable manner the standard of their moral feelings. 
All the natives of Ceylon who are enrolled as jurymen, conceive themselves to 
be as much a part, as the European judges themselves are, of the Go^rn* 
ment of their country, and therefore feel, since they have possessed the right 
of sitting upon juries, an interest which they never felt before in upholding 
the British Government of Ceylon. The beneficial consequence of this 
feeling is strongly exemplified in the difiercnce between the conduct which 
the native inhabitants of the British settlements on Ceylon observed in the 
Kandiun war of 1803 and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 
1816. In the war between the British and Kandian Government in 1803, 
which was before the introduction of trial by jury, the native inhabitants of 
the British settlements were, for the most part, in a state of rebellion ; in 
the war between the same governments in 1810, which was five years after 
the introduction of trial by jury, the inhabitants of the British settlements, so 
far from shewing the smallest symptom of dissatisfaction, took, during the 
very heat of the war, the opportunity of my return to England, to express 
their gratitude through me to the British Government for the valuable right of 
sitting upon juries, which had been conferred upon them by his present 
Majesty, as appears by the addresses contained from page 16 to page 50, in 
the printed papers herewith sent. The charge delivered by my successor, the 
present Chief Justice of the island, in 18i^0, contains the strongest additional 
testimony which could be afforded of the beneficial effects which were expe- 
rienced by the British Government from the introduction of trial by jury 
amongst the natives of the island. (See that charge in pages 289 and 290 of 
Vol. X. of the Asialic JournaL) As every native juryman, whatever his caste or 
religion may be, or in whatever part of the country he may reside, appears 
before the Supreme Court once at least every two years, and as the judge 
who presides delivers a charge at the opening of each session to all the jurymen 
who are in attendance on the court; a useful opportunity is afforded to the 
natives of the country, by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of par- 
ticipating themselves in the administration of justice, but also of hearing any 
observations which the judges, in delivering their charge may think proper to 
make to them with respect to any subject which is connected either with the 
administration of justice, or with the state of society or morals in any part of 
the country. The difference between the conduct which was observed by all 
the proprietors of slaves on Ceylon, in 180G, which was before the introduction 
of trial by jury, and that which was observed by them in 1816, which was five 
years after the introduction of trial by jury, is a strong proof of the change 
which may be brought about in public opinion, by the judges availing them- 
selves of the opportunity which their charging the jury on the first day of 
session affords them, of circulating amongst the natives of the country such 
opinions as may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As 
the right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves on Ceylon 
was guaranteed to him by the capitulation under which the Dutch possessions 
had been surrendered to the British arms in \^9^y the British Government of 
Ceyibn conceived that, however desirable the measure might be, they had 
not a right to abolish slavery on Ceylon by any legislative act. A proposition 
wsi^wever made on the part of Government by me to the proprietors of 
{^fes in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt some 
of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; this proposition 
at that time unanimously rejected. The right of sitting upon juries was 
granted to the inhabitants of Ceylon in 1811. From that period I availed my- 
self 
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p^^unitfes which were afforded to me, when I delivered my 
chfarge at the commencement of each session to the jurymen, most of whom 
Wiefe ^o^jsiderable proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was doing 
' A fe^larid upop the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of pointing out 
■^iJ6'theth the difficulties which they themselves must frequently experience, in 
ckwutirig with impartiality their duties as jurymen, in all cases in which 
il[ayes were concerned; a change of opinion upon the subject of slavery was 
gradually perceptible amongst them, and in the year 181G, the proprietors of 
V.s)aves of all castes and religious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their unani- 
mous resolutions, to be publicly recorded in court, declaring free all children 
born of their slaves after the l^th of August 1816, which in the course of 
a very few years must put an end to the state of slavery which had subsisted on 
Ceylon for more than three centuries. 

Sir Alexander Johnston was fully aware, when he first introduced trial by 
jury into Ceylon, that the degree of confidence which the people of the 
countyy might be expected to repose in that institution would be proportionate 
' to the conviction which they entertained, that they themselves would be always 
consulted, as to the character and qualifications of those persons whose names 
j^>vere to be enrolled in the list of men qualified to act as jurors, and that 
iji^it^r the Local Government nor the Supreme Court would ever attempt to 
exert any undue inff Lienee, either in the original formation of that list, or in 
the subsequent selection from it, of such jurors as might from time to time be 
required to serve at any criminal session which might be held by the Supreme 
Court in any part of the island. The great object, therefore, which Sir 
Alexander Johnston had in view, in all the regulations which he made upon this 
subject, was not only to render it extremely difficult, but to convince the 
people of the country themselves that it was extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, either for the Local Government or the Court to exert any undue 
influence as to the jurors, witliout their attempt to do so becoming directly a 
matter of public notoriety and public animadversion. 

.! . It. appeared to Sir A. Johnston that the surest method of attaining this 
object was to limit, as fur as he could by public rcgulatiouvS, the power of the 
iQourt and that of its officers ; and to place them in every point which was 
jn any way connected with the jury, under the constant inspection and 
control of the people of the country. He accordingly, after much consultation 
lyitli some ctf the most enlightened natives of the island, published a regula- 


^ODs declaring that every man on the island, whatever might be his caste or 
rejligiious persuasion, had a positive right to act as a juryman, provided he was 
a man of unexceptionable character, a free man, a permanent resident on the 
ialanid, attained the age of twenty-one. Also declaring that the 

papple;.of the country themselves should be the judges whether a man had or 
had not those qualifications which by this regulation gave him that positive 
rights Sir A. . Johnston, at the same time, published another regulation, 
dhrcctiog^e fiscal or sheriff* of each province on the island, publicly to make 
l^ rctufii to the Supreme Court a correct list of all persons in his province 


qualified as required by the former regulation to act as jurymen, 
pi^eyjpnt the possibility of abuse on the part of the fiscal of any province, 
t^^^T^O|ving mode of proceeding . was observed by the court ; — As soon aa 
of a province bad made out and returned to the court a list of all 

the 
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persons in his province who were diil)» qualified to serve as jur 3 ^mcn, this list 
was by order of the court published and circulated through every part of the 
province, for the specific piirpo.se of enabling every inhabitant of the province 
to make such remarks on it as might occur tq him, and to prefer, when ne- 
cessary, an immediate and public complaint to the court against the fiscal, if 
it should appear that the fiscal either had omitted out of the list the name of 
any person whose name he ought to have inserted in it, or had inserted in 
the list the name of any person whose name he ought to have omitted. After 
the list had undergone this public scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by the court 
to be considered by the fiscal as the list of all persons who were duly qualified 
to act as jurors in his province, and that out of which he was bound to 
return, by rotation, all persons who were required to serve as juror at the 
criminal sessions held by the Supreme Court in his province. Independent of 
these precautions against any abuse on the part of the fiscal, every person in a 
province in which the court was about to hold a criminal session, had public 
notice given him long before the session was held, that the list in question was 
always liable to be publicly revised by the court at the commencement of the 
session, upon any complaint which might be publicly made to the court by an 
inhabitant of the province, either against the fiscal for any impropriety of 
conduct in making out the list, or again.st any individual on the list for any 
impropriety of conduct in getting his name inserted in that list. Although, 
therefore, the Supreme Court and its officers, the fiscals, arc allowed, for 
convenience-sake, to be the instruments through which the list of persons on 
the island qualified to act as juiy men is obtained, it is hardly possible, con- 
sidering the manner in which all tlieir |>roceeding.s in this point are watched 
and controlled by the people of the country, that cither the court itself or its 
officers can exert any undue influence in the selection of jurors without such 
conduct being immediately known, and becoming a subject of public and 
general animadversion. 

^ We subjoin the following authentic fact, which is not merely curious in it- 
self, but is illustrative of the benefits of the jury-system. 

After the introduction of juries into Ceylon, a wealthy Brahmin, whose 
unpopular character had fendered him obnoxious to many, was accused of 
murdering his nephew, and put upon trial. He chose a jury of his ow'ii 
caste ; but so strong was the evidence against him, that twelve (out of thir- 
teen) of the jury were thoroughly convinced of his guilt. The dissentient 
juror, a young Brahmin of Ramisscram, stood up, declared his persuasion 
that the prisoner was the victim of a conspiracy, and desired that all the 
witnesses might be recalled. He examined them with astonishing dexterity 
and acuteness, and succeeded in extorting from them such proofs of tlieir 
peijury, that the jury, instead of consigning the accused to an ignominious 
death, pronounced him innocent. The affair made much noise in the island ; 
and the Chief Justice (Sir A. Johnston himself) sent for the juror who had so 
distinguished himself, and complimented him upon the talents he had displayed. 
The Brahmin attributed his skill to his study of a book, which he called 
strengthener of the mind.” He had procured it, he said, from some pil- 
grims at Ramisscram, who obtained it from Persia ; and he had translated it 
from the Sanscrit, into which it had been rendered from the Persian. Sir A. 
Johnston expressing curiosity to see this work, the Brahmin brought him a 
Tamul MS. on palm leaves, which Sir Alexander found, to his infinite surprize, 
to be ^hc Dialectics of Aristotle / 
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ON THE NAMES OF CHINA. 

. By M. Klaproth.* 

The name of “ China,” which we give to the largest country in Eastern 
Asia, is not in general use there : we received it from the Malays, who call it 

China. The |)ilots and some of the seamen who navigated the first Por- 
tuguese vessels that visited China, being of Malay origin, it was natural 
enough that the Portuguese themselves should adopt the name which their 
guides gave to that country. The Malays had known the Chinese ever since 
the latter part of the third century before our era, when Tsin-chc-hwapg-tc 
(their first supreme monarch) subjected the southern part of China, as 
W'ell as Tonquin, and pushed his conquests as far as Cochifl China. The 
natives of the Malay islands, having direct commercial relations with these 
countries, w'ere consequently acquainted, from that period, with the Chinese, 
who then bore the name of 7Vi;i .* the Malays not having the aspirated ts, 
pronounced this word China, appending to it the «. It is equally well esta- 
blished, that the first intercourse of the Chinese with India bears date in the 

Tsin dynasty.f This name was converted by the Hindoos into China, 

for the same reason as with the Malays, since the Devanagari alphabet and its 
derivatives arc equally destitute of the aspirated consonant Is, for which when 
necessary the ^ ch is substituted. In the Bauddhist books, the name is also 

written it has even been adopted in the Chinese translations made 

from these books ; and the Chinese themselves have aifcctcd the use of two 
characters (Chc-na) which express the same sounds. It was from India, more- 
over, that the Arabians acquired the word were obliged 

to write it, not having the Persian ^ ch. They speedily perceived, however, 
that this letter, ^ was not exactly adapted to express the name Tsin;. they 

accordingly exchanged the initial letter for ^ and wrote Sin. Hence 
some German scholars, not very conversant with the subject, have concluded 
that we ought rather to write Siiia than China; forgetting that in their mother 
tongue the letter s represents the z of the dialects derived from the Latin ; 
and that it is much too soft to express the sound of the Chinese ts, which is 
the German 2 aspirated. 

The Sanscrit name n H Maha China, contracted in the Hindoo 
dialects into Machin , and adopted under this latter form by the Per- 

sians, is not very ancient ; it seems not to be of an earlier date than the 
middle of the twelfth century, the period when the emperors of the Sung 
dynasty were forced to withdraw into the southern portion of their empire, 
and cede the northern provinces to the Kin or Jurjah, the ancestors of the 
Mandchus of the present day. The northern part of China then received, 
amoiigst foreigners, the name of China or Chin ; before that period it had 
also been called Cathay, from the name of the Khitans, a Tungouse-Mongol 
tribe, who ruled there. 

Notwithstanding the monstrous configuration which Ptolemy has given to 

the 
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tiie south-eastern portion of Asia, we can easily recognize upon his charts the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, the Gulf of Tonquin, and the southern coast of 
China. He calls the inhabitants of the latter, and those of Tonquin, 

SimB^ because they were then under Chinese dominion. Their capital, Thins 
(ii /ttirfitroXis t^fTvet/)is most probably the present Canton, or at least a town 
which existed in its neighbourhood, for Canton has several times changed its 
place, as we find from the history of China. Ptolemy has prolonged the 
southern coast of China towards the south, although in fact it extends from 
west to east, so that his chart is completely twisted ; but it is only necessary 
to turn it about in order to discover the site of Canton in Thiuae, and the 
Bocca Tigris, or estuary of the Tiger, in the r«v or of the 

Sin€B. Even the Ta-keang, or Sc-keang (river), may be perceived, on the 
northern hank of which Canton, or the capital of the Sinac, is situated. The 
in:>tions which t^toleiny entertained respecting this country were probably more 
ancient than his age ; or, what is equally probable, the name of Tsin, given to 
China, was already common throughout India, beyond the Ganges, and amongst 
the inhabitants of the Sunda islands. Cosmas Indicopleustes, a Christian of 
the Latin church, who travelled over India in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, has left a very curious Christian cosmography, wherein he names China 
Tzinitza, compares it with India, Persia, and the Roman states, and 
asserts that there is no navigation beyond that country : he adds, in another 
part of his book, that Tzinitza was washed by the sea to the eastward. 

Although the ancients, the Arabian navigators, and the early Portuguese 
who visited India, had adopted the Sanscrit and Malay name of China for 
northern China; the southern part of this country, not bearing the same name 
amongst the neighbouring people, was differently denominated in the west. 
TJ^nder the Han dynasty, that is, in the two centuries before and after our era, 
the Chinese had subdued the whole of central Asia, as far as the banks of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes. They had established military colonies there, and their 
traders traversed those countries to barter their merchandize for the products 
of Persia and the Roman empire. They brought chiefly raw silk and silk stuffs, 
which met with an excellent market in Persia and Europe. According to the 
Greek authors, the word iryi^ denoted the silk-worin, and the inhabitants of 
Serica, the country from whence silk was brought. This fact demonstrates 
that the name of Seres was given them from the precious commodity which tlie 
people of the west came to them in search of. In the Armenian language, the 
insect which produces silk is, called sheram, a name which bears a strong resem- 
blance to the true of the Greeks. It is natural to believe that these two words 
were'borrowed from people more eastern ; this we arc enabled to prove by 
means of the Mongol and Mandchu tongues. It results that the name of 
silk, amongst the ancients, really originated in eastern Asia. Silk is called 
sirkek by the Mongols, and sirgha by the Mandchus ; these two nations dwelt 
on the north and north-east of China. Can it be presumed that they received 
these denominations from the people of the west ? On the other hand, the 
Chinese sze, which means raw sUk, discovers not only some resemblance to 
sirkek and sirgha, but a remarkable similarity to the of the Greeks. The 
analogy will appear more striking still when it is known that in the Mandarin 
dialect the r is not pronounced, although it may probably be found in the old 
dialects of China. But the Corean word Sir, denoting silk, is completely 
identical with the Greek which is pronounced sir.* Silk then gave its 

name 

* It would be curious to ascertain when the word ullk was Introduced Into the English language. It 
apiKsars to [to the same as the Russian ehelk, which, 1 believe, is derived from the Mongol sirkek : a 
fact which is the more probable because Russia was long under the yoke of the Mongols.— A’. 
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name to the people who manufactured it and sent it to the west Thus the 
Seres are evidently the Chinese, whose empire was formerly separated by the 
Oxus from that of Persia, whatever those geographers may say, who are only 
capable of fixing the position of nations by means of compasses. 

The first'Chincse colonies which came from the north-west to people the 
countries along the Hwang-ho (or yellow river), found themselves in the midst 
of tribes almost in a savage state, at least much less civilized than themselves. 
They, therefore, gave to the state which they proceeded to found, the name 
of Chung^kwX)^ or the middle kingdom or empire. Some Chinese writers tell 
IIS that this denomination began in the time of Ching-wang, the second empe- 
ror of the Chow dynasty, who reigned towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era. At this period China was divided into several principali- 
ties, all of which assumed the title of kingdoms. Chow-knng, uncle of that 
emperor, gave to the country of Lo-yang, in Ho-nan, where the Chinese 
monarch resided, the name of Chung-kwo, because it was situated in the 
midst of the other kingdoms of which China was then composed. Hencefor- 
ward,' add the same authors, the portion of the empire, or its aggregate, pos- 
sessed by the emperors, has always borne this title. 

The same denomination has been retained even to the present time ; and the 
nations adjoining China have transmitted it in their respective languages. The 
Mandchus Dtdmba^e-Gurun ; the Mongols Dtimda-en-tdus ; the Tonqui- 
Juwa~kwok : the Japanese Tsiow^kokow; and the Barmans Aldi^prm-^cd : 
all these appellations signify the middle kingdom. 

This epithet given to China may, however, be explained in a diiferent man- 
ner. Chung, in Ciiinese, signifies also ** the perfect moral medium, which in 
no wise deviates from rectitude.” In this acceptation of the word, Chung-kwd 
will mean the perfectly well-governed kingdom. I need not here refute the 
absurd idea of those who pretend that the Chinese believe their country to be 
situated in the centre of the world, and that it is on that account they call it 
Chung-kwd. A sailor or a coolie of Canton may, indeed, give such an expli- 
cation, but it is for the understanding of those who interrogate him to adopt 
or reject it.* 

Another name by which the Chinese frequently designate their country is 
that of Sze-hae, or the four seas. This may be termed a poetical appellation, 
for it supposes four great masses of water surrounding China, whilst it is 
washed by the sea only on the east and the south. Some vague notions res- 
pecting the Caspian Sea, lake Baikal, and even the Frozen Ocean, may have 
given rise to this denomination in early times.f 

The term Teen-hea, that which is under heaven, the world (in a limited 
sense), in Mandchu, Ahkaifejezghi, and jn Mongol, Tegri-cnrdozihn, is com- 
monly applied to China, by amplification, as the word orbis by the Romans to 
their empire. The Japanese pronounce Tenka for Tccn-hea, and apply this 
name to their own country. 

Another denomination of China is Shin-tan, that is, the Eastern Aurora.% 
It is found in the Bauddhist books, and is principally used by the Japanese, 
who translate it by Moru-kossi, Other Chinese names of China are Chungs 
hwa, or the flower of the middle i Tken-ehaou, or the celestial empire; Chung- 
ydng, or the vast middle platform.^ 

The Mahomedans of China apply to the country the name of Tung-ioo, or 
eastern land, and give that of Chung-kwb to Arabia, the native country of the 
founder of their religion. || 

The 

* Jicc note (a) at the end. f bee note (b). | Sceiiotc(c). 5 See note (d|. N Seetiofc(c). 
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The Chinese commonly call their empire after the name of the reigning 
dynasty. It is thus thati in the most remote times, they gave it the names of 
Tang, of Ftt, .and of Ilea, The great deeds of the emperors of the Han 
dynasty recommended this name to common use, and subsequently the Chinese 
bore the name of Ilanfin, or men of Han / it is even at present very common : 
the Japanese pronounce it Kan, The dynasty of the Tangs being rendered 
Still more illustrious by conquest than that of Han, the name Tang^jin, or 
men of Tang, was for some centuries in use as a designation of the Chinese : 
it is yet employed in Japan, but there it is translated Kara, which, like Tang^ 
in Chinese, signifies vain^glorious, hoastfid, and is written with the same cha- 
racter. 

China, at the present period, being governed by the Mandchu dynasty, which 
adopted the title of Tsing, or Ta-lsing, the Chinese call themselves Tsingfin, 
or 9}ien of Tsing, as they bore the name of Ming-jin under the Ming dynasty. 

The Mongols call the Chinese KHat and Nanghcat, The Mandchus give 
them the name of Nekan, The Tonquinese and the inhabitants of Cochin 
China call them, by way of contempt, Ngo, and their kingdom Noo-oek-ngo, 
The Tibetians give to China the appellation of Youlbow, and to its inhabitants 
that of Janag, or Gheanag, which signifies white Jas, or Gheas, in contradis- 
tinction to the Jagar or Gheagar, that is, black Jas or Gheas, who are the Hin- 
doos. 


NOTES. 

(a) This passage seems to contain a sneer against Dr. Morrison, who certainly im- 
plies, if he does not expressly declare, that tiie Chinese understand by Cliung-kw5 tliat 
their nation is situated in tlic midst of the terrestrial world. The absurdity of tlie sup- 
position that such is their notion is not very apparent. On the contrary, there is a very 
strong presumption, even from M. Klaproth*s subsequent statements, that the Chinese 
do so understand it. But let us first examine this writer's hypothesis. lie says that 
Chung, in Chinese, signifies the perfect moral medium which never deviates from 
rectitude.'* This is not correct : the cliaracter chung, in whicli the radical kwan, a 
perpendicular line, intersects a square, signifies the middle, the centre, equi-distant 
from two extremes. The phrase M. Klaproth gives as the meaning of the character, is 
in fact the meaning of a sentence quoted in the dictionaries to illustrate tlie signification 
of chung, viz. “ Ta chung che ching,” or “ Holding the perfect medium, without 
the least deviation from rectitude." (Morrison, I, 1, 25; 1,2, 110.) It is true, an 
ancient commentator on the Chuiig-yung, one of the four books of Confucius, says that 
the word there implies ** neither excess nor defect, not leaning to one side or the other." 
But it is plain that even this amplification is no authority for M. Klaproth's definition 
of the term, which is forced and inaccurate. His idea that Chung-kwo means ** the 
kingdom perfectly well-governed," seems, to use his own phrase, absurd. 

(b) Tlie notion tliat the Chinese suppose their empire to be surrounded by the sea, 
and especially by the waters specified by M. Klaproth, is, in our opinion, infinitely more 
absurd than that respecting the centrical position of their empire. The notion is, be- 
sides, perfectly gratuitous, and without authority. Dr. Morrison tells us that, accord- 
ing to the Chinese, the four seas (Sze-hae) surround the world ; hence ** ail within the 
four seas denotes all within the w'orld." We were not aware that the phrase was ever 
used by the Chinese as an appellation of their own empire ; but if it has been so used, it 
seems to supply an additional proof that the meaning ascribed to the phrase Chung-kwo, 
which M. Klaproth thinks so absurd, is the true one. 

(c) Without commenting upon the absurd pleonasm of << eastern Aurora," M. Klap- 
roth here seems completely misled. Morrison says that C/un^tan is a name given to 
China in the western regions. The character of Chin is not plainly printed in his die. 

• tionary, 
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tioiiary, but it appears to us tliat it should be shin ; and shin-tan would then signify 
<< the earliest dawn.*' Now it is apparent that tliis denomination could only have been 
used by the people who employed it, as \vc use the word “ cast,** in speaking of Asia ; 
that is to say, a people situated more to the west than the Chinese referred to the latter 
in this poetical phrase. It is idle to class this amongst the names of Chinn. 

(d) Chung-yang, whicli M. Klaproth translates “ Ic vasle plateau du milieu,** signi- 
fies no more than ** the midst, the very centre of any thing, as appears incontestably 
from some verses in the She-king quoted by Dr. Morrison (1, 1, 585). This furnishes 
another striking evidence that the Chinese, in calling their empire Chiing-kw6, do not 
intend the moral medium,** the “ point of rectitude,** but its physical position. 

(e) M. Klaproth appears to have taken this part of his argument from Dr. Morrison 
(Partin, p. 68), and to have misunderstood the lexicographer. “ China’s name,** 
says Dr. M., ** Chung-kw5, or middle nation, is claimed for Arabia by some of the 
Mahomedan writers in China : they say < China should only be called the eastern land ; 
Arabia (the heavenly mansion) is in the midst of the four extreme points, and the pro- 
genitor of mankind was produced there.*’* By iho progenitor <f mankind, M. Klap- 
roth has understood Mahomed; and he has, moreover, overlooked this further proof of 
the accuracy of the opinion which he pronounces absurd. 


MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. M. CHALMERS. 

Major GcncM'al Sir John Mary Chalmers was an officer of great gallantry 
and talents. For two and forty years he gave his entire and undivided 
exertions to tlie service of his employers. During this period, almost unpa- 
ralleled in the military annals of the Company, he never, except on duty, 
quitted the Indian territories. If not actively engaged, he was ever at his 
post ready to devote himself upon the first emergency to the public service. 

The active services of General Chalmers commenced in the year 177f>> when 
he was engaged in the successful attack of the British troops upon the French 
fort of Malic. He was subsequently concerned in five other sieges, viz, that 
of Chilumbraum, in 1781 ; that of Coimbatore, in 1700; that of Pondicherry, 
in 1702; and those of Ahmednuggurand Gawull Ghur, in 1803; at the latter 
place he headed one of the storming parties. At the siege of Coimbatore, in 
the first instance, the fort was invested and carried by General Meadows, who, 
upon quitting it, left General (then Lieutenant) Chalmers in command. Whilst 
thus held, it was beseiged by an army raised by Tippoo Sultaun, which consisted 
of 6,000 men with artillery. The enemy commenced an attack with vigour, 
and continued to batter the place for four and twenty days. Having at length 
effected a practicable breach, they made preparations for a storm, which was 
commenced at four o’clock on the morning of the twenty-fiflh day. The con- 
test was obstinately maintained for a long period with doubtful success; but 
the assailants were ultimately repulsed. The loss on both sides was consider- 
able. 

A report having gained ground that reinforcements were approaching to 
relieve the garrison, the enemy prepared for a retreat : which Lieutenant 
Chalmers perceiving, he sallied forth, stormed and carried a battery, and cap- 
tured two guns. This gallantry was rewarded with the thanks of Lord Corn- 
wallis and of the Governor of Fort St. George. The reinforcement subse- 
quently arrived but soon returned to' the main army leaving only one company 
behind. 

In the mean time the garrison was employed in repairing the defences of 
the fortress, and in making such other preparations as their means allowed, to 

•rejicl 
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repel any future attacks. They remained unmolested till October, when 
Kurreem Khan, one of Tippoo’s generals, appeared before the fortress with 
12,000 men, infantry and artillery. Without any parley he commenced his 
attack by opening batteries of 18 and 20-poiindcrs upon the weakest part (the 
south-east face) of the fort. The garrison made two successful sallies oh the 
enemy’s trenches ; but at length he succeeded in carrying his approaches to the 
foot of the glacis, while a practicable breach was also effected in the wall. 

At the time the breach was made, the garrison was reduced to the necessity 
of shotting their great guns with stones, and of using iron slugs for their mus- 
kets. The only powder which remained had also been previously condemned 
and was scarcely serviceable. Intimation had also been given to Lieutenant 
Chalmers that no reinforcement could be spared to him, and that he and his 
garrison must depend entirely upon their own courage and resources. In this 
predicament, it was not deemed advisable to sacrifice the garrison by a further 
defence, and it was determined to surrender. Conformably with these views 
a negociation was opened with Kurreem Khan, and an honourable capitulation 
was concluded on the twenty-eighth day from that on which the enemy had 
opened his trenches. The thanks of General Meadows w'erc on this occasion 
added to those of Lord Cornwallis and the Governor in Council, and they 
were accompanied by a gratuity from the Government of Fort St. George of 

jesoo. 

General Chalmers was besides engaged in five battles which were attended 
with tile most important results to the Honourable Company. He was also 
concerned in four campaigns and expeditions, and he quelled a rebellion raised 
by the Dewan of Travancore. 

The following are the battles; in 1781, that of Porto Novo; in 1782, 
those of Arnee and Tripasore; in 18US, he commanded the rear-guard at the 
momentous battle of Assye, and he was subsequently engaged in that of 
Argaum. 

The campaigns or expeditions were those against the Marawah country in 
1789; against Malacca in 1795; against Banda in 179G; and he had the 
honour of serving under Major Geniral Sir Arthur Wellesley during the 
memorable campaign of 1803. 

In 1806 he assumed the command of the Travancore subsidiary force. In 
1808 the Dewan assembled a body of 25,000 men, with the view of annihilating 
the Company’s force in that quarter,' which consisted merely of a company of 
artillery of H.M.’s 12th Foot and three battalions of native troops. On the 
15th January 1809 the rebels made three simultaneous and desperate attacks 
upon the British line, and an obstinate conflict was continued from daybreak 
till past eleven a. m. The enemy then gave way after having lost a great num- 
ber of men and leaving behind them two guns, which fell into the hands of the 
British troops. On the 31st January, the enemy having re-assembled an army 
with an addition of 10,000 men, made two separate attacks, in both of which he 
was repulsed with great slaughter and the loss of two guns : he retreated upon 
a strongly fortified line. In the mean time the British force had been reinforced 
with H.M.’s 19th Rcgt. Foot, and on the 21st February proceeded to attack 
him in his position, which was gallantly carried, and seven guns captured. 

In 1812 General Chalmers succeeded to the stalls In 1813 he was 
appointed to the command of the northern division of the Madras army, and, 
in 1815, he received the King’s warrant constituting him a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. 

In the ^ar 1818 he embarked for England, and died on the voyage. 

’ € " T.R. 
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RYOTWAR SYSTEM. 

To the Editor the Asiatic JoumaL 

Sir : With reference to the subject of Ryotwar revenue settlements, now 
under discussion in India, and to the collection of that revenue by stipendiary 
native officers, I send for the amusement of your readers, and the benefit of 
Ryotwar Collectors, extracts from the Revenue Code of the Sultan of Mysore. 

Article 41 has not as yet been introduced into the Madras code ; but the 
practice of “ saddling ” Ryots with a proportion of good and bad land is 
understood to be in full operation. 

C. R. 


Article 2d. —On the commencement of the year, he (the collector) shall give 
cowl to all the rcyuts and respectable inhabitants of the district, and en- 
courage them to cultivate the lands. He shall also ascertain in what reyuts’ 
houses there are a number of men and but few ploughs, and having inquired 
into the circumstances * of such rcyuts, shall oblige those who arc in good 
circumstances to increase the number of their ploughs ; and, in order to enable 
the reyuts vviio are needy to purchase ploughs and cultivate the lands, he shall 
give tuccavee (advances of money) at the rate of three or four pagodas for 
every plough, taking security for the repayment. This tuccavee is to be col- 
lected from them again in one or two years. 

Article 3d. — The following rules are to be attended to in parcelling out the 
land for cultivation : — An equal proportion of lands which are dry or watered, 
and of those which are ijara (dry land with a money tax), or hissa (wet land 
dividing the produce with Government), shall be equally distributed for culti- 
vation amongst the old and new rcyuts ; and when a reyut sows one khundee 
of seed in a certain quantity of ijara land, he shall sow one khundee and eight 
kuros in the same extent of hissa land. An account of the increase and 
deficiency of the produce shall be made out annually, and according to the 
cowl the revenue shall be taken in money, or where such shall be the custom, 
the half of the produce shall be given up to the rcyuts, and the other half be 
retained as the share of the sovereign. Care must be taken that the hissa land 
is to be well manured, and whoever cultivates a greater quantity of land of 
this description than may have been allotted to him, pursuant to this rule, 
shall continue to do so ; but if less, he shall be compelled to cultivate the full 
proportion. 

^ticle 41.— One Putteel (Potail), or Shambogue of a village (village Regis- 
trar), shall not visit at the house of another. 

Article 43. — The reyuts of villages are accustomed to expend their money 
upon travellers, and in celebrating festivals ; they arc now forbid to spend 
their money upon travellers, and it is ordered that when reyuts are desirous 
of expending money in this way, they shall only be allowed to expend one 
pagoda out of one hundred in every village \ there is no occasion for them to 
spend more. 

* The Company's officers exercise a greater discretion, in cullcctiug according to the means of the 
people. 
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Travels of the Russian Mission throufth Mongolia to China^ and Reddence in 

Fckingy in the years 1820-1821. By Gkohge Timkowski. London, 1827. 

2 vols. 

This is a translation of a work originally published in the Russian language, 
containing the particulars of a journey from Kiachta(the frontier town between 
Russia and China) to Peking, through Mongolia, performed by the Russian 
mission which is permitted by the Chinese Government to visit, once in ten 
years, that capital for the purpose of relieving the members of the Rus- 
sian college established there by virtue of the treaty of 1738, The English 
translator, although he has not expressly declared so, leaves the reader to 
infer that it was made from the original, adopting only the alterations and 
retrenchments in the French edition. As far as our comparison has enabled 
us to judge, it is, however, merely a translation from the French. The 
English editor has avowed his obligations to “ that profound oriental scholar,” 
M. Klaproth, the commentator of the Paris edition, “ in the difficult task of 
accommodating Asiatic proper names to European pronunciation that is to 
say, he has spelt those names according to French not English orthography, 
whereby they are rendered mostly unintelligible to a mere English reader. 
He has, moreover, adopted the French spelling of the Russian and Mongol 
words, profusely scattered throughout the work, and which, being seldom if 
ever accompanied by any index to their meaning, are so many stumbling-blocks 
to a person ignorant of those tongues. 

A consideration of the circumstances connected with this work would fairly 
authorize us to expect, from a perusal of it, a material addition to our know- 
ledge. Mr. Timkowski possessed advantages which to other travellers in 
China arc denied. He belongs to a nation piivilcgcd in China ; he resided in 
Peking for nearly six months ; he was surrounded by individuals of his own 
country, skilled in the language, history, and manners of the Chinese ; and he 
had full liberty to perambulate the city, and to inspect its numerous curiosities, 
without molestation. After his return, he took three years to compile this 
account of his travels, in which interval, it is apparent, he employed himself 
in examining most of the works on China extant in European languages. So 
much for the original author; next for his editors and commentators. The 
work was translated into the French language by a person who (as appears from 
the Prospectus of the Paris edition put forth in March 1826, and now before 
us) was better acquainted with Russian than with French. ^‘We have 
had recourse,” says the Prospectus, to M. Eyries, editor of the Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages, to correct the style as well as the mistakes unavoidable 
by a translator, who is not familiar with the subject of the work which he is 
employed to render into another language.” This was not all : in 
order to render it (the translation) as perfect as possible,” says the same 
document, ” we have thought it essential to subject it to the revision of a 
scholar who was not only well acquainted with Russian, but who had made the 
Chinese language, and China itself, a principal object of his researches. We 
could apply to no better person than to M. Klaproth, who not only consented 
to undertake the revision, but has engaged to enrich it with valuable notes, 
and to rectify the errors which have escaped the author.” 

We fear our readers will hesitate to give us credit when we state, that with 

all 
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all these uncommon, and almost unexampled advantages, the work possesses 
little more novelty and interest than if it had been compiled (as great part of 
it is) from the publications of the missionaries and those of modern travellers. 

A large portion of Mr. Timkowski’s diary appeared in our journal tw'o years 
ago,# translated from the Russian language. The details there given are a 
little more expanded in the work under review ; but, on the other hand, the 
additional information is sometimes of the most trifling and frivolous kind. 
The only record on one day is that “ a high west wind blew the whole day and 
raised clouds of dust;** on another, “ that the birth-day of the Emperor 
Alexander was observed with every demonstration of respect,** &c. These 
unimportant details arc noted not on the Journey, but during the author’s 
residence at Peking. 

Mr. Tinikowski*s route is traced on the map prefixed to the first volume 
of this work, and which is servilely copied from the French map (the longi- 
tudes being computed from the meridian of Paris) ; from whence it appears 
that after reaching Oorga, the mission did not pursue the post road (as it is 
termed) to Peking, but a route more easterly, through the country of the 
Kalkas, eastern Sounites, and Tsakars, till just before they reached the great 
wall, where they fell into the Oorga road. Of this celebrated barrier Mr. 
Timkowski gives a few particulars, some of which he has borrowed from Mr. 
Barrow. Its external line, he says, forms the wall of the town of Kalkan, 
although, in the map, it is placed about thirty-five wersts (for no scale of 
English measures is given) to the north of Kalkan.f 

The wall is properly composed of two thin walls, the top of which is cremated; tlie 
interval is filled up w'ith earth and gravel, llie foundations consist of large unhewn 
stones; the rest of the wall is of brick; its height is tw'cnty-six feet, and its breadth at 
tlje top, fourteen. Towers, on which there are many cast-iron cannon, are placed at 
about 100 paces from each other ; the great tower is decayed from age ; tiie gate is 
much damaged, as w'ell as the adjacent wall. No care is now taken to keep it in repair. 

Having accompanied the author to Peking, we examined the work with 
some eagerness for an account of this object of curiosity. We found a 
chapter in the second volume, consisting of seventy pages, entitled “ a short 
description of Peking,** to which is appended the following note by M. 
Klaproth : 

niis description of Peking is taken almost entirely from that of Father Gaiibil, 
published at Paris, 1765, If this chapter did not make a necessary part of IMr. 
Timkowski’s travels, I should have been inclined to omit it. However, it seemed 
natural that tlic reader should find, in a journey to Peking, a description of tliat 
capital, the author himself having tliought fit to tramlate it, rather than write one 
himself. Mr. Timkowski, who so regularly quotes the authors from whom he borrows 
any thing, has forgotten on tliis occasion to name Father Gaubil. 

This is certainly too bad. The Jesuit’s description may be very accurate ; 
but a writer who has visited such a place as Peking is expected to furnish his 
own report. Some of the contributions to the work, by other authors, seem 
to be retained without propriety in the present castrated translation ; for, if wc 
can trust M. Klaproth, they are full of errors. There is a geographical account 
of Tibet, at the end of the first volume, which seems to be printed for no 
other purpose than to afford occasion for notes, in almost every page, from 
M. Klaproth, such as these: “this is entirely a mistake;** — “ this is an un- 
pardonable fault ;** — “ this is all quite incorrect ;** — “ I give this article as it is 

in 

* See AsiaU Journ, Vol. XIX, pp. 151, 235, 436 and 634. j 'J’hls error was observed by M. Klaproth. 
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in the original, and leave the reader the pleasure of understanding it,” 
&c. &c. In pp. 461 and 465, Vol. I, we have two translations from the same 
Chinese original, one by M, Klaproth, the other by the Russian Archi- 
mandrite Hyacinth, who has resided for some time at Peking ; and if they 
were not so long, we would exhibit them in contrast ; there was never surely 
such^ discrepancy between translations before, except of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics. M. Klaproth says (of course) that he is right and Father Hyacinth is 
wrong. Indeed, he extends his censure still further in another part (I. 213), 
wherein he says, “ in general, all the translations from the Chinese given in 
this work are incorrect.” 

As inaccuracies seem so abundant in this publication, whilst novelty 
and interest are so rare, and moreover as our journal has already been 
the medium of communicating many of the details furnished by Mr. Tiin- 
kowski, we shall here take leave of the original author, expressing our dis- 
appointment and regret that his work contains so little to gratify curiosity. 

We have, however, a word or two to say of his commentator. M. Kla- 
proth is not remarkable for courtesy towards other writers ; but in the 
present work he has displayed an unusual share of ill-humour. When we 
read as far as p. 70 of the second volume, we fancied we discovered the cause 
of it. Mr. Timkowski there states, that at Peking the Portuguese archbishop 
told him that “ the literati of Europe, and particularly those of France, 
eagerly published works upon China, and on the Chinese and Mantchuo 
languages, without being sufficiently versed in the subjects of which they 
treated. They mentioned, particularly. Messieurs Deguignes, jun., and 
Klaproth.'^ Mr. K. has appended to this passage two complimentary letters 
addressed to him by Mr. Timkowski, to shew (as he thinks) that the remarks 
of the Archbishop made no impression upon the traveller. 

As one proof of the candour of this “ profound orientalist,” wc quote his 
observations upon Dr, Morrison. Mr. Timkowski records, that whilst at 
Peking, Father Hyacinth showed him a Chinese dictionary, composed accord- 
ing to the Russian alphabet ; and he adds (vol. i, p. 350) : “ The French and 
English literati have reaped before us in the field of Chinese literature. The 
dictionary of Deguignes, and still more that of Morrison, are works which 
reflect the highest honour on their authors.” This commendation from an 
impartial, and, as M. Klaproth terms him, enlightened ” person, gives 
occasion to the following splenetic and illiberal note : 

^I*"' Timkowski here commits two serious mistakes. Tlie dictionary published at 
Paris is not the work of Deguignes and the work of Mr. Morrison is no better than 
the other. It is, indeed, more Yoluminoiis, and contains more characters than that of 
Father Basil; but it h full of faults, which greatly diminish its utility, and render it 
very troublesome in use, because one is every moment obliged to refer to the Chinese 
originals, which Mr. Morrison has translated with inconceivable carelessness; 
indeed, he is really the author f the work which he has published*' 

Similar evidence appears in p. 371 of the same volume, where the traveller 
is suggesting the political use which the English might make of the prejudice 
amongst the Tibetans respecting the regeneration of their lama, by contriving 
his revival in a person favourable to their views. M. Klaproth drops the 
following note at the foot of the passage : 

I do not see what means the English could pursue to attain tins object; those living 

at 

* ’nils, begging M. Klaproth’s pardon, is a merehypercritidsm ; M. Degulgnesodlted this dictionary! 
which was originally compiled by Father BaiU. The above compliment may be therefore paid to him 
u editor only. . , i 
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at Calcutta know &o little of Tibet, that tliey have even believed, and printed in their 
journals, that the Tibetan language was spoken from Himalaya to the frontiers of 
Siberia. 

Nearly all the correct information we possess respecting Tibet has [been 
acquired of late years through Calcutta. We believe that the accusation 
against Dr. Morrison is as groundless, as the illiberal imputation cast in the 
above passage upon the English scholars at Calcutta. 

A still more disingenuous attack, on the part of M. Klaproth, appears in 
his “ Observations on the last Russian and English Embassies to China,” in 
p. 128 of the first volume. He there states that Lord Amherst in 1816 had 
permission to appear before the Chinese emperor without making the nine 
prostrations : but that he acted like a madman,” and ruined, by a “ puerile 
obstinacy,” the success of his mission. He then gives the following as the 
facts : 

After Lord Amherst had obtained the assurance that the Emperor dispensed him 
from the Ko-to, the Duke, and the other commissioners sent to receive him, intimated 
to him the order which they had to conduct him the next day from Thouiig tcheou, 
where he then was, by way of Peking, to Yuan-ming yuan, a country seat, where the 
Emperor expected him to give him audience. The ambassador set out for Thoung 
tcheou on the 28th August, at four o*clock in the afternoon, in a magnificent landau, 
drawn by four mules. They reached the place of their destination at half-past four the 
following morning, where they found all the mandarins in their habits of ceremony. 
The latter told the English that tlicy were going to be presented to the Emperor im- 
mediately. Lord Amherst, alleging extreme fatigue, refused to appear before the 
Chinese monarch in 'his travelling dress, and covered with dust. The Chinese com- 
missioners, thinking that they had not sufficiently explained themselves respecting the 
ceremonies to be performed, and imagining that the refusal of the ambassador was 
founded on the apprehension that he would be compelled to make the nine prostrations, 
repeated several times the words Ni men ti ly ; that is to say. Your own ceremony is all 
that is required. Lord Amherst, however, not reflecting that the Emperor and all his 
court was expecting him, persisted in waiting for his fine clothes, his suite, tlic presents, 
and the King of England's letter, which he had forgotten to bring with him in his 
landau, though such a document ought never to be out of the hands of tlie person who 
is entrusted w'ith it. The Duke, who was to present him to the Emperor, took him by 
the arm, saying, come, at least, into my apartment, where you will be more at ease 
than here in the crowd ; you may rest tlicre while I go to the Emperor and inform him 
of your desire.” But Lord Amherst replied, that he was fatigued and ill, and that he 
would hear nothing of an audience till his suite and his baggage bad arrived. Jii 
consequence, the ambassador was conducted to the hotel prepared for him. Some 
hours after the Emperor sent his physician to Lord Amherst to examine the state of his 
health ; the Chinese Ailsculapius having found him very well, made his report to the 
Son of Heaven, who immediately ordered tlie English embalwsy^to be dismissed, because 
the head of it had deceived him, by feigning illness, at the moment when he was to be 
presented to him. 

The Chinese government had the good sense to see in the conduct of this ambassador 
only a want of tact, and the blunder of an individual. It treated the English legation, 
on its return from Peking to Canton, with all possible attention and deference ; and 
this incident has had no detrimental effect whatever on the trade of the Company at 
Canton. 

From what source M. Klaproth has derived these facts we cannot surmise. 
They are justified neither by the statements in the publications of those 
gentlemen who attended Lord Amherst’s embassy, nor by the edicts of the 
Emperor of China. M. Klaproth’s previous statement, that the Chinese 
officers had waived at Teen-sing a compliance with the ceremony, should have 

• been 
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been followed by another, namely, that an imperial edict was issued, previous 
to the arrival of the embassy at Peking, severely censuring the conduct of the 
mandarins in allowing it to proceed beyond Tcen-sing ; and distinctly declaring 
that the emperor could not receive the ambassador unless he performed the 
ceremony. But this fact is disingenuously suppressed. Mr. Ellis observes, 
with respect to the imperial edict published subsequently to the dismissal of 
the embassy, that no prospect whatever of the ceremony being dispensed 
with is held out, nor does such dispensation ever seem to have been con- 
templated.” The fact now appears plmnly to be, that the mandarins to whom 
was entrusted the introduction of the embassy at court, were determined to 
force Lord Amherst to submit to the ceremony, which the Emperor was given 
to understand his Lordship was prepared to comply with. The act which M. 
Klaproth describes, as ** taking his Lordship by the arm in order to conduct 
him to another apartment,” was nothing less than a brutal attempt to drag 
him into the presence chamber, where he would most probably have been 
compelled to undergo other humiliations. That the Emperor w'as deceived in 
the business is evident from the express declarations to that effect in his edicts, 
and from the degradation of the mandarins concerned. All these facts arc 
concealed by M. Klaproth, whose object has been to detail such circumstances 
alone as arc calculated to make the representative of the British nation appear 
in a disadvantageous point of view. 


Karmath : an Arabian Talc, By the author of Rameses,” an Egyptian 
T^le, &c. &c. London, 1827, 8vo. 

This historical novel is calculated to supply a void which is too frequently 
found, even in some of the best-informed minds in Europe, which are very ill 
furnished with accurate notions respecting Arabian history. The mystical 
superstitions and fanatical doctrines which have heretofore prevailed in Arabia, 
and continue to a certain degree to exert an influence there, and which are 
linked with historical traditions, share the same fate, that of being neglected, 
in Europe or totally misunderstood. It may be doubted,” says the author 
of the work before us, whether the very extraordinary rise and character of 
the Karmates and Ismaelians, of the time of the caliphs, have been sufficiently 
noticed or developed by historians to the general reader ; hitherto these tre- 
mendous Sectarians have been overlooked, and the interest attached to their 
existence, most commonly bounded to the Episodical portion, known to us 
in the epoch of the Crusades, when the emissaries of the * Old Man of the 
Mountains,’ the Sheik al Julleel, attempted the life of Edward 1., and actually 
slew others of the Crusaders. These enthusiasts were, however, merely a 
corollary link of a most formidable community, established and rooted at 
a much earlier period in Mazanderan ; so firmly settled are its roots in the 
mystic tenets of Islamism, that its doctrines are still existing in Arabia ; and 
even in Egypt, in the nineteenth century, a rebellion against the French was 
headed by an impostor, assuming the title and denomination of their long- 
expected deliverer, the prophet El Mahdi.” 

The object of this little work (yet incomplete) is to mingle profit with 
pleasure, and to illustrate the traditionary lore of Arabia, which abounds with 
magical tales and the dark deeds of sorcerers, by weaving into a very interest- 
ing story such particulars as bear a close affinity to history, in respect to events 
and persons, and to impress the reader’s mind with a picture of what Arabia 
wad at the age when the transactions are supposed to have taken place, 
^ ’ namely. 
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namely, the reign of the illustrious Harun-al-Raschid, whose last clays were 
clouded by dark and mysterious events, which the sequel of the tale before us 
will (we are told) explain. 

The sect of the Karmates are thus traced by our author : 

It is already said that Maliommcd, at least publicly, fixed on no successor; that Alf, 
his natural heir, his son-in -law, relation, and faithful disciple, yielded up his claims; that 
he came to the sceptre late in life, only to experience ingratitude, revolt, and a violent 
deatli ; and transmitted his claims and his misfortunes to his two most amiable and most 
ill-fated sons. Although they perished miserably, the descendants of Fatima were 
numerous, and crowds of Moslems were always athirst to repay, by the most un- 
bounded devotion to tliat ill-fated race, a reverence and homage of pity for the dreadful 
destiny of their adored Ali ; no imaginations, however extravagant, were disregarded by 
the natives of Al-Giuf. Indeed, throughout all the eastern provinces of Islamism, 
the name of Ali served for a rallying point for all the dvicoiitcnJted, and for all the 
turbulent who desired changes and revolutions* A species of adoration had prevailed 
during the lifetime of Ali, and even then Ebn Alaswad Saba laid the foundation of a 
refined and esoteric spirit of initiation, subtle, secret, and deeply rooted, which spread 
over the east, which connected together bands and denominations of Mahommed’s 
followers of most dissimilar views, and which, repeatedly, has shaken the whole east 
with its bloody struggles. Ebn Saba was a prime instigator of the seditious movctnejits 
which cost the caliph Omar his throne and his life. He taught that the Imaunat, or 
the sacerdotal authority, devolved by right, as well as by a formal act of Mahommed, 
on his son-in-law Ali, the spouse of Fatima — that on him rested a ray (f divinii^^ 
that he was not dead, but that he had only withdrawn hwiself for a time from the eyes of 
men— that he would one day reappear on the earth, and render it as celebrated for 
justice, as now it wa9%ecome infamous for iniquity and injustice. 

This mysterious dogma has grounded itself, more or less, amid every conflicting sect 
of the east: some have enlarged the number of the Imauns, but all have yielded 
implicit faith to the sacred character of Ali. The Shiites, or Persians, who teach that 
twelve Imauns succeeded by natural descent to the revered Ali, inculcate likewise that 
the last is not dead, but concealed, and one day he will reappear to revive the purity of 
religion. By the depth of their ratiocinations they also endeavour to demonstrate the 
whole series (f the twelve doctors to be no more than the one and the same being, successively 
disappearing, and assuming a fresh body, as the vicar or same teacher. But anotlicr 
sect, and to these in particular are the events which follow' referable, contract the 
number of these Imauns to seven only ; tlicse are the Ismaelians, among whom the 
Karmates are so distinguished for the most perfect contempt of danger and death, and 
for their devastations and sacrileges, that they may be divided into three epochs : from 
the first secret roots of their origin, and the profound artifices with which their doctrines 
were disseminated and spread in Arabia, to tlic reign of Harun al llaschid, when 
(Arabia settled in peace, the fine arts expanding, and public feelings watched by the 
jealous and watchful eye of that renowned caliph) he detected the germs of this 
formidable association, which his sagacity foresaw might overshadow his tlirone. 
Harun, however, knew not the wide-spread, nor the character, nor the twisted roots 
of that parasite plant, which crept up as the baneful ivy around the wide-spreading 
umbrage of the palm of Haschemya. Destiny gave it the same existence as its proud 
and imperious oppressors, the royal and sacred Abassidas. It strengthened in great 
power and triumphant wickedness, from the foundation of its tenets, into a concocted 
form, in the third Hegira; until, in the 650th year of the Hegira, the sword of 
Hulaku, the descendant of Genghis Khan, put an end at the same epoch, to the 
caliphs and the Ismaelians ; that catastrophe, however, followed at a very distant period. 
This formidable and extraordinary sect broke forth under the rule of Harfin ; their 
commencement and progress, the marvellous circumstances connected with the ap- 
pearance of Karmath on tlie banks of the Euphrates, are become facts know n amid 
the natives of El Shammar. The tent which is pitched in Al'Giuf resounds with the 
• exclanpitions 
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exclamations and groans of the impassioned auditors, as theyliear^tlie ibriUing iletail 
of the awful sacrifice made in tlie ruins of Babylon to the deity of fire. ^ -vt, 

Karmath, or Hassun Saba, of Kufa, is the hero of thid tale V'ttrid tKe 
author has displayed no little skill in the portraiture of this sorcerer; ;\^hose 
only passion was revenge. ^He is represented as Carrying on extensive projects 
and desperate designs for the gratification of that diabolical passion, by means 
which mortals alone could not counteract. His vast influence, obtained by 
counterfeiting virtues which he detested in his heart, by charity, humility, 
and even by the gratuitous practice of great medical skill,— the moral 
influence secured by these means was aided by his connexion with tlto,evil 
beings who are supposed by the Arabs to be engaged in hostility with he^veOx 
and whose dark and mysterious orgies are transacted in the infernal, caverns, 
of Hillah, where the black and blasted piles of Babylon appear, on the banks 
of the Phrat, or Euphrates. This is the scene of the story. 

Karmath had a son, Heman, who was an idiot, and incapable of employing 
the power and wealth which his father was able to bequeath to him. To 
restore this son to rationality, and at the same time to further his political 
designs, Karmath prepares to sacrifice two youths, whom he had educated in 
his family, to the deity of fire. By the interposition of a good genius (Zephon) 
these two youths, who are named Jam! and Adalia, learn their. bistpry» ^^hich 
had been studiously concealed from them by Karmath, and the fate to ^l^h 
they are doomed by this cruel sorcerer. JamI, under the protection of this 
celestial auxiliary, is permitted, beneath the form of Karmath’s slave Hassarac, 
the agent of his sorceries, to visit the tremendous scenj||bf the ma^cat'fiteS 
and incantations; and by the dexterous contrivances and resolute courage of 
JamT, under the tuition of the genius, Karmath is made to substitute hiS own 
son as a vietim to glut the greedy appetite of the spirit of fire. 

We should have been glad if we could afford space for the insertion of the 
passage, which contains a powerful description of the infernal scene of the 
magical rites; but it is too long. We subjoin an extract from that part of 
the work where the just retribution, to which we have alluded, falls il))on 
Karmath, or Hassun, as he is now called : 

At the rolling peals of their dread charms the cavern shook, and appeared to rock in 
trembling terror of their potent spells. Hassun they praised— him they extolled— the 
powerful, the chief of magic Araby ; henceforth subjected to his sway— him, wise And 
greatest of her race, w'ho had won the gift of wisdom for his son, henceforth renowned 
on earth.** Thus they sung, while JamI, motidnless, stood by the insensible^fiann, 
lifting up his heart in eager aspirations for support. ^ 

Hassun appeared in the midst of the awful scene, and now before him arose 
altar which Jam! had seen in the caverns of the Kasr. With loud acclaim it 
the tcraph, flashing from its ghastly eyes a dismal light, glared pale and deadly. from 
tlie ribbed rock. Fronting the altar, the flame, as if eager for its prey, and never 
propitiated but with blood, streamed upward on the altar, majestically bright and clrar. 
Tlie moment arrived, the jarring discord ceased, and silence deep and BolemjO fUCr 
ceeded, while Hassun, wearing the mystical magi robes, advanced first to the golden 
couch ; placing his hand upon the veiled sacrifice, he then turned toward the alfkrV idd 
devoted him to the God of Fire ! Songs of triumph again arose, extolling Httlititt's 
faith—** Hq was worthy to wear and to wield the talismans of the preadamite 'k&i|^ ! 
the greatest of the mysterious sovereigns resembled him in fate ! Thus milst OlKIn^ 
enemies fall before him!** The cup of charmed potency, their pledge^ then ptmttA 
around, from which Hassun no sooner withdrew his lips, than sprinkling a few. dlWiN* 
upon, the altar’s flame, it spread in wavy brilliancy, rolling around it8bickeriil(|%^^ 
The sounds and songs of triumph died away, the mysterious thunders paused, v^d . 

silence, 
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silence, death-like and solemn, fell around on all. The pause lastcd.-.aiid Janil 
scarcely sustained its pressure on his heart, nvhen Ilussun approached, and thus muttered 
fortli the spell, which his deep-toned voice echoed amid the arched caverns around. 

« Great God of Fire, receive a noble victim, the youth Adalia— bear him to thy 
flames ! intoxicate with spells of potency, he reels under thy charmed draught, and 
voluntarily bends to thy in§uence! Seize him, ye flathes, mix his form with thy 
primeval elements ! receive him as the homage of my heart ! Sacrifice ! awake ! 
arise !" 

Hassun, standing before the altar, with impassioned gestures, waving his wand, at 
length gently touched the shrouded form ; it stirred— it moved— and shaking off the 
enchanter's sleep and covering veil, a universal shriek rent the cave, of “ Heman ! 
Heman !** as Heman stood before them ; and while, in speechless surprize, and agony, 
the wretched Hassun gazed on his son, Heman exclaimed— “ Victim of the spell, 
I come to fulfil thy rites | O fire ! I come to adore thy power ! ” 

There is a pleasing love tale interwoven in the story, which increases its 
interest ; and we think that the reader of “ Karinath ” will join us in feeling 
an anxiety to learn the sequel. 


Human Sacrifices in India. Substance of the Sjjcech of John Pot/ndcr, Esq,, 
at the Courts of Proprietors of East-India Stock, held on the 21st and 28lh 
Dajfs of March 1827. 

As our last number contained a very copious report of the debate ;^n 
the subject of Biq*tmp; of Hindoo widows, of which Mr. Poynder’s speech 
occupies a consideraHm portion, we have no occasion to analyze this publica- 
tion ; we are, howevef, desirous of recommending it, as an able and com- 
prehensive digest of a most voluminous collection of public documents, 
respecting a topic of equal importance and difficulty. The speech of Mr. 
Poynder, thus authenticated, is moreover valuable as an index of the feelings 
entertmned, concerning the mode of dealing with this abominable custom, by 
the party (we do not use the term in an invidious sense) w^ho seem in some 
respects opposed to the views of the Indian Government therein, and who 
evidently contemplate at some period the introduction of measures, not of 
force, but partaking of a compulsory character, to effectuate its extinction. 

As this question will undergo another solemn discussion before the repre- 
sentatives of the British nation, and as there has been recently laid before 
Parliament another volume of documents, now printing, some of which, we 
understand, are of great interest and importance, and exhibit the subject in 
rather a different point of view than it has hitherto been seen ; we sball pro- 
bably have occasion to revert to it, at a future lime, when Mr. Poynder’s 
elaborate speech will affbrd us considerable aid. 


The Adventures of Naufragus. Written by himself. London, 8vo. 1827. 

This work is declared to be “ a faithful narrative of the trials and adventures 
of a man, who, feeling that his course had been no common one, and con- 
ceiving that a published record of it may be useful to others, as the experience 
which it has afforded has been useful to him, cannot withhold it from the 
public.” It relates the adventures of the author in various voyages and 
travels in the East, and gives accurate descriptions of the places visited. As 
a detail of real occurrences it may perhaps be read with more interest than it 
would, we think, be likely to create as a work of fiction. 

Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. 138. 5 P 
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Chronological Records of the British Royal and Commerdcd Navy, from the 
earliest period (A, D. 827) to the present time {\%^^), founded on Official 
Documents, ^c. By Cksar Moreau, Esq. London, lithographed, 1827. 
Past and Present State of the Navigation between Great Britain and all patis 
of the World, By the same author. 

We are here presented with further evidence of the extraordinary industry 
and powers of M. Moreau. It is impossible to survey superficially the mass 
of matter here brought together, arranged, methodized, and perspicuously 
disposed, comprehending our maritime history for the last thousand years, 
even to the most minute details, without being astonished at the courage of 
an individual, a foreigner too, who has dared to undertake, and who has 
succeeded in so short a space of time in accomplishing, works like these, 
particularly the former. 

To attempt any thing like an analysis or epitome of the work would demand 
talents like his own. As a matter of curiosity we subjoin a statement of the 
navigation of England in the year 1693. 


London ... 

Out>ports 

Merchant Ships entering Inwards. 

Merchant Ships clearing Outwards. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Tons. 

36,512 

32,616 

Tons. 

80.875 

27.876 

Tons. 

117,387 

60, -193 

Tons. 

44,912 

73,176 

Tons. 

i 59,750 

28,752 

Tons. 

104,662 

101,928 

Total 

69,128 

108,751 

177,879 

118,088 

88,502 

206,590 


We now contrast this statement with another, shewing the navigation of 
England in 1825, comprehending British and Irish vessels under the head of 
English : 



Merchant Ships entering Inwards. 

Merchant Ships clearing Outwards. 


English. 

Foreign. 

TotaL 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total; 

In all 1 
the Ports) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tp^ 

2,786,844 

892,601 

3,679,445 

2,262,458 

851,354 

3,113,812 


Total tonnage in 1693, viz. Englisli... 187,216 
foreign ...197,253 

384,469 

Total tonnage in 1825, viz. English 5,049,302 
foreign 1,743,955 

■ 6,793,257 > 

This account shows that the navigation of Great Britain has incteased 
nearly six millions and a half of tons during the interval of 132 yCa'rk;''an(l 
that in the former of the two years mentioned, which was thirtjr-thrfee' years 
after the passing of the Navigation Act, foreign tonnage exceedied thh BHtish 
nearly nineteen per cent.; in 1825, on the contrary, the British exceeded the 
folV$ign not far short of one hundred per cent. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

May 5, 1827. — A General Meeting was held this day at two o’clock \ 
Henry Thos. Colcbrooke, Esq., director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented : — 

A complete set of the Asiatick lie&earchcs, viz, from Lieut. Col. Doyle, 11. T. Colc- 
brooke, Esq., and the Asiatick Society; from Daniel Stuart, Estj., Dow’s //mrfo.s/a/i; 
from J. E. Alexander, Esq., his Travels from India to England; from Tlios.IIopc, Esq., 
his Anastnsiusi from the hon. East- India Company, ten sheets of the Indian Atlnsy 
now in preparation ; from M. Julicn, I^Icng tscu^ Part 11 ; from tlie Church Missionary 
Society, St. Matthew’s Ciospel in Singalesc, and two Singalese grammars; from the 
Royal Humane Society, their fifty-third Annual Report, l.Si27 ; from J. Guillemard, 
Esq., Didonarm Ilaliafio-Armeno-Turco ; from Cesar Moreau, Esq., his British 
Namgaiion, 

Lieut. Col. Martin White was admitted a Member of the Society. 

John Matson, Esq., and Edward Uphain, Esq., were elected Members of 
the Society. 

The reading of Mr. Colebrookc’s paper on the Vedanta Philosophy was 
concluded ; and thanks were returned to him for the communication. 

May 19, 1827. — The General Meeting was held this day at the usual hour ; 
the director of the ftocicty in the chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed* 

Donations were presented 

From the Socielc de Geographic, their BtiUetin, Nos. S.*! to 46* ; from Professor 
Schlegcl, liis Indische BMolhek, Vol. 2, l^irfs 2, 3, 4 ; from Dr. Wilkins, Uie Ruins of 
Gour, by Creighton; from Professor BdTggren, his Diclionmirc Ahre»6 Franqaisc* 
Arabe and /irsor i Eurojia ock Ostcrlmidenie. 

Capt. Marryat, R.N., C.B., was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society. 

Capt. M. has deposited his unique collection of Burmese curiosities in the 
Society’s house, for exhibition : among them arc a shrine and figure of Gautama^ 
and a figure of Alumpra, the founder of the present Burmese dynasty, in 
metal, gilt, and studded with jewels. A gold Woonghee-chain of the second 
order, and a large sapphire ring, with a carved tusk of the sacred white ele- 
phant, arc also comprised in this collection. 

Their excellencies the Prince de Lieven, Russian Ambassailor, and Baron 
Stierneld, Swedish Ambassador, and M. Tlieologuc, were elected Foreign 
Members of the Society. 

*J. Crompton, Esq., and T. Y. Learmouth, Esq., were elected Resident 
Members. 

A paper by Dr. Whitclaw Ainslie, on the small-pox and inoculation in 
eastern countries, with an account of the introduction of vaccination into India, 
was begun to be read. After an introductory view of the different statements 
as to the country in which small-pox had its origin, Dr. A. proceeds to notice 
the principal medical writers of antiquity, who noticed this disease in their works, 
and tjie methods of treatment resorted to by the natives of India. In the 
course of the treatise. Dr. A. remarks that the manner in which the emphyesis 
variola, or small -pox, was first originated, sets all conjecture at defiance; 
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and that thert: is a singularity regarding it, which it must be difficult to account 
for, namely, that, although nothing but variolous matter has the effect of 
generating the disease, it appears to be more prevalent at some seasons than 
at others, as if its appearance was dependant on a peculiar state of the air; 
an idea, however, which was held very cheap by Dr. Woodville and others. 
The part of this paper which was read at this day’s meeting, concludes with 
an account of the mode of inoculation practised among the Worriahs, the 
Ganjam Circar. 

It was announced that the next General Meeting would be held on the 16th 
of June. 
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lu-Kiao-lif or the Two Fair Cousins ; a Chinetie 
Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

A di-nmmar of the Hehretc Lnnpiag't comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, coiiipilcd from the best 
Authorities, and aiifjinented with much Original 
Matter, drawn priiiciiKilly from Oriental Sources. 
By the Huv. S. Lee, A.M., &c. ttvo. l(!s. 

The ShiptrrccJCf a Talc of Arabia ; and other 
Poems. By A. E. 1*. 12mo. 7s. 

A Letter on the (Government of the Cai*c of 
Good Hope, and on certain Events which have 
occurred thereof late years, under the administra- 
tion of T.nrd Charles Somerset, addressed most 
respectfully to Earl Bathurst. By Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Ilufane Donkin. 3s. 

Karmatht an Arabian Tale. By the Author of 
** Ilameses.” 

Five Yearn' Henidenee in liaenofi Ajften during 
the years 11)20 to lU2ri, containing Remarks cm the 
(Jounlrv and its Inhabitants, and a Visit to (!oIo- 
nia Dal Sacrein^iito. By an Englishman. Uvo. 
£s. 

Travels from India to Knfflnndt comprehending 
a visit to the llurman Eiftpire, and a Jonrney 
through Persia, .4sia Minor, European Turkey, 
&c., in the ^‘ears 11)20-20. By J. E. Alexander, 
Esq. In 4to., illustrated with Maps and Culoureil 
Lithographic Prints. , -Cl. 11s. (id. 

Davidicaf Twelve Practical Sermons on the 
Life and (Character of David, King of Israel. By 
11. Thompson, M.A. Uvo. 10s Od. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Calcutta, at Calcutta, the 27th May 11)24; at 
Bombay, the 20th April 11)23; and at Madras, the 
loth March 1020; at the Primary Visitation of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Reginald llcber, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 4to. 3s. 

Juhait a Dramatic Poem. By R. M. Beverley, 
Esq. Post 8v(}. Us. 

Sonu! 06«emirt(mjr on the Mediciiuiland Dietetic 
properties of Green Tea. By W. Newnhain, Esq. 
Is. Od. sewed. 

The Roman History, by G. B. Niebuhr ; trans- 
lated from the German by F. A. Walter, Esq., 
F.H.S.L., one of the Librarians of the British 
Museum. Maps, 2 vols. Uvo. Cl. 48. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia 
to China, and residence in Peking, in the years 
1U20-21. By Geo. Timkowski ; with Corrections 
Md^ Notes by J. Von Klaproth. 2 vols. Uvo. 

The Adventures of Naufragus, written by him- 
self; giving a lively Account of his Voyages, 
Shipwrecks, and Travels, from his first outset as 
a Midshipman In the East-India Company's Ser- 
vice, until he became a Commander in the Indian 
Seas. Uvo. Us. 

Substance of the Speech of J, Poynder, Ksq., at 
the Courts of Proprietors of East-India ScKk, 
hdd on the 21it and 2Uth days of March 1U27. Hvo. 
Gb. 

In the Press. 

TAs Subaltern's Log Rook during two Voyages to 
India, and Eighteen Years’ Observation on Laud 
and Water. 


.ICATIONS. 

TranmetUma of the Literary Society of Madras^ 
4to. with Plates. 

A Sujtplement to Howell and Stewart’s Oriental 
and Biblical Catalogue* 

rAKLS* 

Ching-Kong, Gouvemetir du Jeunc prince Kou- 
kouli : lettres Chinoiscs. 12mo. 2 fr. 

1.0 Uvre do Job, traduit en vers Fran^ais, avec 
Je textc de la Vulgate cn regard, suivi de notes ex- 
plicativcs, parH. M. St. l^cvavasseur. Uvo. 5fr. 

Sninto-HUime, ou Souvenirs d’lin Voyage aux 
Grandos-lndes; poOinc, par E. Charriere. Rvo. 
1 fr. 

Carte de la Palestine, pour servir a rintelligenro 
des Saintes Ecriturcs, et particulErement a I'his- 
foire do Notre Seigneur J.-(.’. ; dreswie par A. H. 
Dufour. 7 fr. .k„ 

(Miservutimis Gramrtiatimles sur quelques pas- 
sages de VEssai siir Ic Pali, de MM. E. Burnouf et 
Lassen ; par E. Burnouf. Uvo. 

ThMitrine at Devoirs de la Religion Musutmane, 
tirtM textuellcuient du (Goran, suivis de TEurn- 
fogue Musuhnnn ; traduit de rArabu par M. Gar- 
clrideTassy. lUino. 4fr. 


rALCUTTA. 

The Jndigit Planter's Manual, or Guide to the 
Purchases and Sales of Indigo for the year Hfc23- 
20, w'ith an estimate of the crop of 1826-^7* <^viu- 
pilcd and arranged by Esekial Mushtea, broker (to 
be continued annually). 4to. 12 rs. 

S(tered Lemmas, being Analysis of Scriptures, 
Historical, Prophetical, .and Evangel ii'al, accord- 
ing to the Science of Analogies. By (f. M. Pater- 
son, M.D., Assist.Surg., Bengal Medical Kstabish- 
nient. 3 rs. 

Tratisariions of ihe Cahutta Medical and Physi~ 
cal Sorietft, Vol. II., containing Cases and Obser- 
vations on Medical and Physical Science, ttvo. 

Theatre of the Hindus, No. IV., containing 
** The Uttara Rama Cheritra,” or contpiuat^ of 
the History of Rama: translated from the Clrlgi' 
nal Sanscrit by H. H* Wilson,: Esq. 4 n.' 

A Panoramic View of the City of Benaraa, taken 
by J. Dalrymple, . Esq., measuring ll^feetlong by 
1 foot wide, mounted on fine cloth and folded in 
such a style as to form either a folio Volume, of be 
exteiuied os one Plate at pleasure. 18 rs. 

In the Press. 

The Bengal Ready Culcalator, containing several 
useful Cast-up Tables, adapted for the use of 
Merchants, Agents, and Private Gciitleinen. By 
J. R. Tucker. 

Notes on the Epidemic Chotera. .By R..H* Ken- 
nedy, M.D., Surgeon, Bombay Presidency, &c. 
Uvo. 

A Picture of CaUmtta, and Cbmphfte Stratif^s' 

and ProgreM) References toV biki^ctltitl^ii of 
all the Public BuHdisgSi GfDvcnauei^Ofloes, 
Banks, Principal Agency Heupse?, Priming;Qii^- 
Auctions, dec. in and Within Slxte^ ^USefi ev the 
Metropolis. ■ , . * - 
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VAllIETIES. 


ASfATlC SOCIETY OP CALCUTTA. 

A mating of this Society was held on 
the 3d January ; the lion. J. H. Haring- 
ton^ £sq[., President, in the chair. 

A great variety of donations, chiefly 
Burmese idols and MSS.^ together with 
some works from Europe, were presented. 

A letter from Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Bay- 
ley, was then read, giving an outline of 
the theocracy of the Bauddha system of 
Nepal. In other countries, following the 
Bauddha creed, it does not appear that there 
are any beings recognised as superior to 
Gautama and the other Buddhas, although 
they arc avowedly of mortal origin and 
liuman nature. There are 'spiritual and 
celestial beings. Brahmas and Nats, but 
in the scale of purity and in the ultimate 
object of exemption from future birth they 
are very inferior to the genuine Buddha. 
This, there is reason to believe, is the 
original and most unsophisticated system 
of Buddhism ; but in every country dif- 
ferent innovations have been grafted on 
the primitive stem, and in none appa- 
rently has this been carried farther than in 
Nepal. The same modification probably 
prevails throughout Tibet and the regions 
which thence derived their creed, or China 
Wd Japan, in which we know a vast num- 
ber of divinities share the popular adora- 
tiofi with Fo or Buddha. When these 
additions to the primitive stock occurred 
is yet matter of inquiry, but they savour 
strongly of Manicha;ism. According to 
the information now communicated, the 
Northern Bauddhas acknowledge four sets 
of divine beings or of superhuman objects 
of Veneration. The first of these is, con- 
trary to the generally supposed atheistical 
tendency of the faith, one primaeval and 
uncreated deity. This first Buddha ma- 
nifested five of his attributes, as five se- 
condary Buddhas, in one of whom, Ami- 
tAbhn, or tile < immeasurably splendid,* in 
: ^akritaod Pali, Amit^bo, we recognise 
the AmUo of : the Japanese. From these 
five personifications five other Buddhas or 
Bodlti-^t was were produced, by whom 
the active duties of creation were perform- 
ed, and amongst the created beings occur 
the human Buddhas and Bodhi-satwas, 
of the first of whom there are seven princi- 
pal, and the latter of whom are infinite; 
including every person of exalted piety, by 
which indeed the individual may become a 
living Buddha, such as the Lama of Lassa 
is. supposed to be. The Buddhas conse- 
qu^tly m not restricted to any particular 
htiipbWjany more tlian tlie Bodhi-satwas, 
anid all' <Uieories resting upon the indivi- 
dMiCy oF'tiuddha are utterly overthrown. 

Gov, Gaz, Jan, 11. 


CALCUTTA MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this society was held on 
the ad December ; Mr. Wilson, the vice- 
president, in the chair. 

A note from Mr. Iloylc was read, men- 
tioning bis having lately visited the site of 
the experimental medical garden on the 
Musoorcea Table, where rhubarb, hen- 
bane, and acorus calamus were flourish- 
ing, and had been found of superior qua- 
lity. The thermometer was below 50° in 
the morning, and not 60*^ in the forenoon. 

Mr. Leslie's paper on gangrenous 
ulcer was then read, and made the .subject 
of comment. Tlic disease broke out 
amongst the men of the 65th Bengal N.T., 
af)out a month after their arrival at Pi- 
nang, in August 18i?5. It spread with 
prodigious rapidity, and above ninety cases 
w'orc ill hospital in the course of Dcccm. 
her. A medical committee having been 
assembled, recoininended change of situa- 
tion ; and an hospital was accordingly con- 
.structed on the summit of one of the hills, 
to which the sick were removed, to the 
niiinber of 100, by the end of January. 
Tlic removal appears to have been attended 
with good effects, and although many cases 
proved fatal, few or no fresh cases oc- 
curred, whilst many recovered. In April, 
the weather becoming unfavourable, the 
men still uncured returned to the Line 
Hospital, where the disease was gradually 
subdued, although not without the ulti- 
mate loss of many lives. In all the worst 
cases medical treatment was wholly un- 
.nvailing, and amputation, which was par- 
tially successful, afforded the only pros- 
pect of preserving life. 

The sudden and rapid progress of this 
disease, although not unprecedented in 
other situations, suggested to Mr. Leslie 
the necessity of offering sonic observations 
on the medical topography of the island, 
especially as regards the cantonments. 
Fort CornwalUs, he obscrve.s, is situated 
at the eastern extremity of a tongue of 
land, stretching towards the Malay coast, 
distant from it one mile and a half to two 
miles, and low and jungly for some dis- 
tance inland. On the west, the land is 
bounded by a range of hills, wliich thus 
form a triangular level space from twenty 
to thirty miles in extent, on which arc 
situated the town and cantonments, the 
former extending along the sliore. About 
three-quarters of a mile from the fort is 
the outlet of a small river, along which 
the tide rises several feet, inundating the 
banks, and leaving numerous stagnant 
pools at ebb. Over the wliolc area of the 

• low 
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low land, pools of stagnant water nrc fre- 
quent after extensive rain, and the jungle 
is abundant. The parade and liospitals 
are about three miles inland from the fort, 
where a space of about a mile square has 
been cleared for tlicm. The hospitals are 
much out of repair, and the gi'ound in 
their vicinity having little slope is im- 
perfectly drained. Although the topo- 
graphy of this part of Pinang may fail to 
explain the peculiar form in which disease 
manifested itself on this occasion, it docs 
not seem calculated to restore health to 
those who repair thither in quest of it, and 
several circumstances have lately inspired 
strong doubts of its salubrity under any 
circumstances. These, however, may have 
arisen from individuals having been un- 
able to quit the low level, through the 
want of facilities to ascend to (he more 
elevated spots on the adjacent hills, on 
w'hich alojie a restorative influence can be 
hoped for from the air of Pinang, and 
which facilities, we understand, arc no . 
longer within the reach of invalids visiting 
the island.— [CVf/. Goo, Gaz, 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP rAKfS. 

INI. Silvestre de Sacy read a report res- 
pecting an application made by Mr.Freytag 
for pecuniary assistance from the society 
towards the expense of printing the Ara- 
bic text of the Hamasa, with the com- 
mentary of Tabriz i. The recommenda- 
tions ill the report, which declared the 
utility of the work, were adopted. The 
committee of finance was directed to con- 
sider of the means at the disposal of the 
society for contributing to the publication 
of Mr. Frey tag's work. 

M. Amdd^e Jaubert read a notice of a 
MS. of the B6ktiar Nuniah^ written in 
Ouigour, belonging to the library at Ox- 
ford. 

Count llantcrive, in the name of his 
Excellency the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, presented several works to the so- 
ciety, amongst which was the AsUUic 
Joumdf Nos. 132 and 1.33. 

IIOYAI. INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

At a late meeting of this institution, a 
large meteoric stone was placed on the 
library table, wdtli a particular account of 
its fall, in the Persian language. 'ITiis 
was translated by Dr. Wilkins. The 
stone fell in the night of the 7th of Au- 
gust 1822, near tlic village of Kadonah, 
in the district of Agra. It descended with 
much noise as of cannon and of the wind, 
awakening those who w-erc asleep, and 
alarming a watchman wlio heard it fall. 
On making a search in the morning, the 
stone was found warm, and with little 
smoke rising from it. It is to be subjected 
to examination. 


ZOOLOGICAI. SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting of this So- 
ciety took place oil May 19 ; the Marquess 
of Lansdown, President, in the chair. 
The meeting was very numerously attend- 
cd. Amongst other distinguished suppor- 
ters of the establishment, we noticed Earls 
Spencer, Malmesbury and Carnarvon, Lord 
Auckland, Marquis Carmarthen, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Sir E.IIome, Sir R.Ile- 
ron, M.P., Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., Sir J. 
De Beauvoir, Mr. Baring Wall, M.P., 
Ac. Ac. The president having adverted, 
with much feeling and eifect, to the va- 
cancy occasioned by the lamented death of 
the laic ])rcsident, and his own aecessiot^ 
to that ofiice, reported to the meeting the 
progress of the Society during the past 
year ; from which it appeared that the 
luusciim had l»cen enriched by numerous 
and valuable donations ; amongst the most 
conspicuous of these was particularized a 
female ostrich from his Majesty. The 
magnificent collection of the late Sir Dios. 
Suimford llafHes, consisting of mainina. 
lia, birds, reptiles, insects, zoophytes, &c. 
has also been transferred to the Society. 
The president further informed the meet- 
ing tliat the works ill the Regent's Park 
are rapidly advancing ; the walks have 
been laid out and partly executed, and 
some pheasantries and aviaries, with sheds 
and enclosures for some of the rarer ani- 
mals belonging to the Society, arc in ac- 
tive progress. It is expected that the 
gardens will possess sufticient interest to 
authorize tiie opening of them during tlie 
ensuing autiiinn. The president then an- 
noiinceii tlint the number of subscribers 
exceeds 5(X), and that the list is daily in- 
creasing. He also gave a highly favour, 
able report of the funds of the Society, 
w'liicli, after defraying all charges attend- 
ing upon the various w'orks in progress, 
leave a considerable and increasing balance 
in tlie bankers* hands. 

FRICKS OF LABOUR ANO FOOD IN TU£} 
ROMAN EM FI RE. 

It appears from the edict of Diocletian, 
A. D. .30.3 (lately discovered), for fixing the 
prices of labour and food throughout the 
empire, that Roman barristers were not 
ill paid : the fee for a motion was about 
£ 2 , 8s. 9d. of our money ; at hearing of 
the cause, ^'9. 7 k. 6d. The charge of a 
barber for each person was 4 Jd. A mtUo- 
medicus, or farrier, for cropping and shoe- 
ing an animal, had about la. l^d. A 
professor of architecture gave lessons tor 
18s. 9d. per meiiBem, The price of ibod 
seems to have been extremely higli. , Meat 
was to be sold at the following ra^,,per 
pound Roman, equal to nearly 1J( o&^trpy : 
viz, beef. Is. 6d. ; mutton, la. (id. ; 

2s 3d. ; pork, 2s, 3d. ; .pigs* /ect, pd 
each ; a sausage (isicium) of fresh pork, 

an 
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an ounce in wciglit, ; a fat male pea- 
cock (for the table) was £2, 8s. 9d., the 
fee of a Roman counsel ! 

TUE IStAND OF HAM II EE. 

We arc favoured with an account from 
the pen of Commodore Hayes, of the 
circumnavigation of Rainree, by the II.C. 
gun-pinnace Osprey, which has established 
the iact of its being an island, before 
soilaewhat doubted. Wesubjoin an abridg- 
ii.ent of it. 

The Osprei/ left Amherst Harbour, and 
after having passed to the N.K. of Ram- 
ree, through Hastings* Harbour and the 
channels to the E. of Great Division Is- 
land, to the mouth of the passages leading 
to Acng, Talak, and Arracan, a great 
opening was perceived to the W., with the 
flood tide coining in from that direction 
with considerable force, and it was con- 
cluded that it formed the straits to sea. 
The great entrance of the only creek 
which communicates with the capital of 
Ramree, lies about two miles to the S. of 
the N.E. point of tlie island, which forms 
the S. tioundary of Hastings* Harbour. 
About a quarter of a mile to tlie N. Osprey 
creek appears, which runs into the llam- 
ree creek about midway between the great 
entrance and the capital, with which there 
is no communication by water but through 
these two passages. About the centre of 
Hastings* Harbour, on the Ramree side, 
stands a rocky mount, at the base of which, 
facing the harbour, is a deep excavation, 
trenched and mounded all round by the 
removal of blocks of sand-stone, the sur- 
rounding hollow being filled with spring 
and rain water. 

At the N. extremity of Hastings* Har- 
bour lies a ridge of straggling rocks, to 
the eastward of which a large passage takes 
its course to Mae ; to the W. of it lies the 
entrance of the large passage which runs 
along the E. side of Great Division or 
Commodore's Island, through which chan- 
nel all vessels of burthen pass into Fletcher 
Hayes* straits, towards Aeng, Talak, Ar- 
racan, and Combermere Ray, which brings 
them to sea. W. of Rocky Ridge lies the 
boat channel to the above-mentioned place. 
Entering the large Passage, or Que- 
cbong-tong, from the S., Mac is on the 
right. Entering the straits many interest- 
ing objects appear, lofly mountains, nu- 
merous islands, many openings, Ac. so 
that a stranger placed w'ithin the entrance 
of the strait from seaward would be utterly 
at a loss which way to turn within this 
natural labyrinth. 

Proceeding to the W., the Osprei/ an- 
chored between Rocky Island and the is- 
lands running along the N. side of Mew- 
chbiig-doDg mountains. P'roin this station 
they proceeded to Quoin island, and west- 
ward to their first anchorage on the N. 


coast of Ramree. They then worked along 
die shore within the innermost of the three 
islands, named Jakthwa-Gewlin, and an- 
chored near the TlirecRrothers, remarkable 
hills rising from a solid base of ruck just 
above W'atei. Thence they proceeded 
through the straits, to Great Passage Is- 
land point, and keeping to the W. reached 
a hay, and working to seaward, anchored 
oir the N. sandy point of Ramree, where 
is a fine clear branch wliich extends in- 
wards about two miles to the creek Kcow- 
que-chong. From this creek they returned 
into the centre of the straits, taking a 
course to the N. of the Three Islands, and 
anchored off Callngewu Island, which af- 
fords cattle, water, and fruit. They were 
then proceeding again to Alice Chou Creek, 
when a storm obliged them to return to 
Hastings* Harbour. The account con- 
cludes: “ I have not deemed it necessary 
to say any thing about the soundings or 
bearings taken in the straits, as the chart 
fully exhibits the \vholc for the safe guid- 
ance of all navigators, passing into or out 
of the straits in question. There is good, 
clear and fast-holding anchorage ground 
throughout tiie straits ; and coming in 
from sea or Combermere Ray, when half- 
way between the large or outer saddle and 
tower and pagoda rock, your course is E, 
into the straits, within which you may 
anchor in safety where you please. 

“ John Hayes, Commodore.** 

** P.S. The tide rises at full and change 
fourteen feet in the straits, channels, rivers, 
and harbours on this coast.** 

PALI AND CINGALESE MANUSCRIPTS. 

We notice the following paragraph in the 
last number of the Journal Asiutique of 
Paris: ‘‘ The cabinet of MSS. in the 
King's library (at Paris) is about to ac- 
quire the precious collection of Pali and 
Cingalese MSS. made by the late Mr. 
Tolfrey, one of the translators of the New 
Testament into Pali. It consists of 28 
Pali and Cingalese works, some of which 
are extremely voluminous. Amongst the 
Pali MSS. are, 1. a vocabulary, on the 
plan of the Amera Cosha, entitled Abhi- 
dfinoppailipika, or “ illustration of words,’* 
a work of great importance towards ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Pali. 2. A col- 
lection of tlie laws and customs of the 
Rauddliists, entitled Paddhali sangaha, or 
“ abridgment of the ritual.** 8. A col- 
lection of the Sutras or fundamental axioms 
of tlie Rauddhist philosophy. All these 
works are accompanied by a very ample 
coinincntary in Cingalese. Amongst the 
books written in the latter tongue, arc 
several grammatical treatises, a brief vo- 
cabulary, Sanscrit and (Mngalcsc, poems 
in the various dialects of Ceylon, &c. This 
new acquisition, w'hich we owe to the en- 
lightened zeal of the keeper of the oriental 
inauuscripts, is tiic more valtpible, be- 
cause 
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caoM the royal library does not yet pos- 
sess a single Cingalese work, and because 
it moreover offers to those persons who 
devote tlieiuselves to Pali the means of 
prosecuting their studies with more suc- 
cess, and also with more facility.'* 

Why this collection should have found 
its way to Paris rather than London we 
are yet to learn. 

THS DUKE OF rORK*S ORIENTAL ARSfOUR. 

At the sale of the late Duke of York's 
property/ a most interesting oriental suit 
of armour, formed of four plates of buf- 
falo’s hide, covered with Arabic inscrip- 
tions in gold characters, connected by a 
tliick quilting of black velvet, ornament- 
ed with gilt studs, and lined with splendid 
furniture, was purchased by Dr. IMcyrick. 
It was erroneously called Japanese, and 
obtained a price trifling in comparison 
with its curiosity. 

EHBNOMRNON OBSERVED AT THE NEELOIIER- 
RY HILLS. 

A correspondent in an Indian newspa- 
per makes tlie following observations on 
the rarity of the atmospliere on the Neel- 
gherries, or Blue Mountains of Coiinba- 
toor:— 

** Tho great extent to which the sound 
of the voice is conveyed may be mention- 
ed in proof of the extreme rarity of this 
atmosphere. A similar observation is 
made by Captain Parry in bis voyage of 
discovery to the polar regions in 181 9-20 
fp. 125), where he states, that in the 
aepth of winter, tlic sound of the men's 
voices was heard at a much greater dis- 
tance than usual. This phenomenon is 
constantly observed on Uie Neelghwries. 
I have heard the natives, especially in the 
morning and evening when the air was 
stilly carry on conversations from one hill 
to another, and that apparently without 
any extraordinary effort. They do not 
shout in the manner tliat strangers think 
necessary in order to be beard at so great 
a distance, but utter every syllable as dis- 
tinctly as if they were conversing face to 
face. When listening to them I have 
often been reminded of those passages of 
Holy Writ, where it Is record^ that Jo- 
tham addressed the ungrateful men of 
Sheebem from mount Gerizim (Judges 9, 
7—20) ; tliat David cried from the top 
of an hill afar off” to Abner and to the 
people that lay about their master Saul 

1st Sam. 26, 13) ; and that Abner ad- 

ressed Joab from «thc top of an hill” 
(2d Sam* 2,^5, &c.) in the dense at- 
mosphere of England, and even in the 
purer ahr of the plains of India, it is not : 
easy to imagine a ‘ 'discourse *cOuld ' 

have been carried on at-sa -great a distance 
and from such an<eimaeiiat>^ ’but on the 
Nedg|hiN{isslho*;i^ pf^jaeved' his-r. 


tory, to which 1 have referred, receive a 
striking illustratioii.^It Is woi^hy re- 
mark also, in proof of the rarity of the 
atmosphere, that the heavenly bodies ap. 
pear with much greater 'brilliancy fhari 
when viewed from the^ plain. This is ob- 
served by all strangers ; and one correctly 
remarked, that the planet Venus gave to 
much light as the moon in her quarters.** 

SAINT WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 

Tlie last number of the Mumnary 12e- 
gister contains the following extract from 
the journal of Mr. Hartley, church mis- 
sionary in the Greek islands : 

An English gentleman was with me 
when M. (a Greek gentleman of Thent- 
pia, 82 years of age) came in. The con^ 
versation soon turned on religion, when 
my countryman gave him some hints on 
transubstantiation and the worship «f 
saints, which will, I trust, be useful to 
M.: 'it is, however, a mighty effort to 
renounce the ideas of eighty years. He 
mentioned an instance of the length to 
which saint. worship has been carried, 
which is enough to make one shudders 
* In Russia,' said he, ‘ some assert, that 
if Cod Almighty should die, St. Nicolas 
would succeed to bis place ! "’ 

THE BRUCE MANUSCRIPTS. 

Tlie fine collection of iEthiopic, Ara- 
bic, and other oriental manuscripts ob- 
tained by the celebrated traveller, James 
Bruce, in Egypt and Abyssinia, were 
brought to the hammer on the 17th May. 
They consist of nearly one hundred vo- 
lumes. Among the biblical manuscripts 
is an Ethiopic version of tlic Old Testa- 
ment, in five volumes, containing tlie 
wlioie of the sacred books except the 
Psalms, made from manuscripts used by 
the Greek church at Alexandria, at 
mote, but unknown period. Hiis copy 
is considered unique, each page is divided 
into three columns, and the MS. has a 
considerable number of marginal varia- ‘ ‘ 
tions. It is written on vellum, id veiy ' ' 
clear and beautiful characters. It includes 
the Book of Enoch, which w^ first 
brought into Europe by Mr. Bnice. The ' 
three copies of it originally belongihg to 
him (one of which is in Paris, and’ilid ' 
other at Oxford), are all timt ai^ known 
to exist of it on bur continent. ' TlietVi'are 
also in this collection, two Cbpfes' bf the' , 
four gospels in .^thiopfe ; the ^Epfstlbs ' ' 
and Acts of the ApostlM in ^6 vOraml^s 
on velluni. « The Sang of Spidnroh Iff all* ' 
the principal languages of ifie'Ahy^iad ’ 
empire,' with a yoeabulaiyin dabh dialeht.' \ 
'piis MS. is oonndered a inost vaiaabfb’ 
'«ccei»ion to {>hiibkrgicMl' Klcratitfil/ V- 

consttifutioiis of the AposCleii, ' br ^ 

tion tMfflie catfOfts 'madb ^ i 

ral council (which is ^the stjitute-l^l^^^" 
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tii'e clijUrchf()if in one volume ; 

anq. tlii? Sjnaxar, or History of the Saints 
veni^ra^ . iii Abyssinia, in four large 
volii^cs^ Ampug tbe bistorical MSS. is 
the 'celebrated Chronicle of Axum, on 
velluiTit: iti tlimble columns. It prolesses 
to hayc Ixsen compiled from . materials or 
records found, by . Damatious, Bishop of 
Rome, in" the church of St. Sophia, and 
read at the tirst council of Nice to tlie 318 
fathers asselnibled there. There are also a 
variety of Arabic MSS., including the 
Koran, and some works relating to the 
histories of Syria and Egypt, and of the 
conquest of Spain by the ^iracens ; a to- 
pographical description of Egypt; the 
course of the Nile, Ac. ; several works 
on. medicine and natural history, and an 
unique Coptic MS. on papyrus, said to 
have been found in the ruins near Thetics, 
in the former residence of some Egy])tian 
monks. It contain.^ seventy-six leavc.<t, in 
small folics of papyrus, of a dun colour, 
and axccedingly brittle. Tlie character is 
neat, of die uncial kind, and consequently 
all In capitals, without any points or spaces. 
This MS. is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the second or the beginning of 
tlie :ibird century. There were several 
booksellers and literary men present, but 
no advance was made upon the sum at 
which the collection was put up on behalf 
of Uie proprietor, viz* .£5,500. 


SUPEBSTITION OF THE CHINESE AT JAVA. 

Messrs. Tyermaii and Rennet mention 
the following facts, observed in their late 
visit to Java: **Xii a Chinese temple, we 
observed an apartment appropriated to the 
wors^p of a long range of Javanese idols 
of metal and .stone, found by the Ciiinese 
in various parts of Java. Tiie sciiiptura 
of ibany of these idols was excellent, but 
Uiey were very ugly. They were placed 
on an elevated altar, having an immense 
tab^ placed before them, with many in- 
cenm^tfqiery. Thu Chinese,, when ques- 
tion^ as to. the reason of their worship, 
ping these idols, said, * they, wm some of 
the gods of tlie country, gnd tlu^ thought 
it was well to worship them.’ At JBuiteii- 
zorg we actually found a French engraving 
of a bust of Buonaparte, in a gilt frame, 
placed, 94 au object of worsliip, over an 
altar^table in a Chinaman's house, having 
wax and incense -tapers burning before it! 
To jiirjr: what value was put on this picture, 
we ebdeaVqured to purchase k ; but the 
man ’toid It could not be parted with, be- 
cau^, .worsliipped it; but be could. 
notyVwp^d not, tell us .w/^ they wor- 
shipjk^ the fuciture. Qn returning rather 
suddeibly u\tp the room, . we found tlie old 
man'iTdldng up bis bandaiti worslup. to the 
picture of tlie ex-empeior.” — [i/ut. 

Afoitic Journ . Vox.. XX HI. No. 138. 


SENG A LEX LITEHATURK. 

Liickhinaniin Naval uiiknr, of tlie Hon. 
Company's Sanscrit College, has publish- 
ed the following proposal for publishing a 
work in the Bc*agal!i language, under the 
title of Sh/if!!rns S.iriuisa, or •* Essence of 
Literature. ” 

“ In the days whtMi India was governed 
by Hindu princes, the arts and sciences, 
as well as general litcralnre, shone in a 
brilliant light, and boih masters and disci- 
ples were deeply engaged in cultivating 
the same; but on the lUli of tlicir power, 
from the invasion of JNJahoinedans, those 
promoters of the can.se of humanity and 
civilization were gradually buried in dark- 
ne.ss; but (he dawn of learning lias alrea- 
dy begun to appear, from the attention of 
our present rulers Iiaving been directed 
to the re-establisliincnt of Hindu litera- 
ture; thu.s, in consecjiiencc of the inter- 
ference of Government in tin’s respect, 
many of their native subjects have already 
made considerable progress in learning, 
and the chief desire of others ha.s been to 
attain knowledge. 

From the introduction of the art of 
printing, and its rapid increase among the 
natives, many works have been printed 
and obtained general circulation ; but 
those that have already appeared only 
contain, for the most part, matters froiu 
foreign authors, collected for the iustruc- 
tiun of young children. In fact, I do not 
.see any printed vi’ork of an important na- 
ture extant in the native language ; the 
few that have been handled by the natives 
are an imperfect poetical translation of the 
Jifalid WuimthUf by Ca:si Doss, and some 
others of the same sort, which do not 
afford any .material instruction, or even 
amusement to the pre.sent generation, who 
(although ignorant of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, vvhicii has now become a dark veil 
over the face of the ancient Hindu litera- 
ture) seem to seek amusement in sorae- 
tliing more solid and instructive than the 
translations above described ; nor can the 
native newspapers now^ circulated, and the 
works of foreign authors containing ac- 
counts of foreign countries, fill up their 
W'aiits. 

“ The principal books of the Hindu 
Shastras arc the VMas, tlic meaning of 
which has been given to the world by the 
celebrated V^asa in the many Puranas 
composed by him. A work containing such 
extracts from those Puranas as shall be 
found amusing, instructive, and produc- 
tive of information, will, it is hoped, be 
acceptable to the public, and as such a 
work must of course be voluminous and 
expensive, 1 propose to publish it by num- 
bers. — [j^nnacliar Chandrika* 

HEKMAFltHODlTE. 

At a meeting of the Benares L,^rary 
5 Q Society, 
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Society, heid at that city, SOth April 1826, 
a communication of Dr. Watson was read, 
describin;; a curious and welUdehned case 
4if hermapliroditism. A picture of the 
object accompanied the communication. 
It ia a female child of seven years old, 
born about ten miles from Benares, weigh- 
ing then 3 st. 4^lb„ and being 3 feet 9 inches 
high. Its voictf ^'^n^uscular aiipearanoe, and 
o^r peculiarities, are those of an adult 
male.. Dr. Watson proposes to watch the 
progress of his interesting subject, wluch 
only began to evince marks of doubtful 
gender six months ago. 

NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

IfCttcrs have been received at the Ad- 
miralty from Captain Beechey, of the 
JSlosfiom frigate, which detail the particu- 
lars of the voyage of that ship into Beh- 
ring's Straits, ft appears the vessel ar- 
rived in the harlxiur of St. Peter and St, 
Paul, in Kamtschatka, in June last, and 
there learnt of the failure of Captain Par- 
ry's expedition ; and after refitting and 
taking in such stores as couldbe procured, 
sailed to the northward. The Dlossom en- 
tered Kotzebue's Inlet, aiid then proceed- 
ed to Behring's Straits, and rcacht^ the 
latitude of 72° 3(y, when all further pro- 
gress was put an end to by an impenetra- 
ble barrier of fixed ice, wliicti extended in 
ain entire mass as far as the eye could reach. 
After several fruitless attempts, and re- 
ipaining as long as it was prudent, Cnptiiiii 
Beechey returned, and again entered Kot- 
zebue's Inlet, the shores of w’hich arc rc- 
jpr^nted as having a roost iiihospitahic 
dreary appearance. Tliey had several 
interviews along the coast with the natives, 
blit could not from them or by any other 

S ikhs obtain the least information of Cap- 
^n Franklin or any of his party, who, it 
wte' understood, were to proceed in the 
course of last summer from the mouth of 
the Alackonzie river to the westward, in 
ihe hope of being able to reach some part 
of the coast in the neighbourhood of Icy 
Cape or Kotzebue's Inlet. The officers 
tmd men were all well, but the ship had 
suffi^red'sbme damage from the pressure of 
; ^e ice. It is understood the letters arc 
dalcd in November last, from San FVan- 
dsco, where the vessel was undergoing 
kdime necessary impairs, and netting for 
'■'sea. ■ 

. af eaiA and histojbjcal books or 

. . • CKYLQN. 

A jusork i««kow in preparation for the 
pioss»W!liieb strongly claims the attention 
vjMtflfuppor^ilot n^y of oriental ophoNrst 
h»t /Of gvfiry • inidif idupl ,who is Joterested 
.Jo^arwlog iba origiiH and in learning the 
of ajm Boddhisi which 

b , targe .portion of 


Asia, and is 60 cldsely connected with its 
history. Mr. Edward Upham, a gentler 
man who has bestowed much oltendon 
upon this subject, has proposed to publish 
by subscription, translations of three Cin. 
galesc manuscripts, which were procured 
by Sir Alexander Johnston from the priests 
of Buddha in Ceylon; viz. Die MakA- 
mnsf, or doctrine, race, and lineage of 
Buddha, written in the Pdli (which is to 
accompany the translation ) ; the RAj/uva^t 
or series of kings, and the RdJA-ratnA- 
carif or jewel- mine or ocean of kings, 
botfi written in the Cingalese language^ 
Die two last are of an historical character ; 
all three are^ however, explanatory of the 
origin and doctrines of Buddhism, and 
of its introduction into Ceylon. The 
circumstances under which these worics 
came into the hands of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, afford the strongest evidence 
possible of their authenticity. When Go- 
vernment determined to adopt the recom- 
mendation of Sir Alexander, and give the 
Cingalese a code of laws adapted to local, 
circumstances, and U> the , religion, man- 
ners and habits of the people, the most 
oelebrated Buddhist priests, as well those 
•ducated on the island as in the Burmese 
onipirc, who most cordially co-operated in 
tlie undertaking, after much consideration 
amongst themeTves, and frequent consulta- 
tions with their followers, who .felt them- 
selves directly interested in authenticating 
tiieir information, presented to Sir Alexan- 
der these works, as containing the most ge- 
puino account which is extant of the origin 
of the Buddha religion and doctrines, to- 
gether with its moral and political effiects 
upon tho. native governments, manners, 
and usages. Diesc documents were then 
compared with all tlic best copies of tlie 
same works in the different temples in 
Ceylon, and were carefully revised and 
corrected by two of the ablest priests, of 
Buddha on that island. An English trans- 
lation of them was then made by the . pf- 
ficial transIators,uiide.r tbe>iiperintendaupe 
of tlie late native chief of the clnnaippa 
department, who was confessedly the 
native Bali and Cingalese scholar, in that 
country; and that translation is now, re- 
vising for the present .piibiica^on,.by^ the 
jftey, .jMr. Fqx, who resideid in Ceylon for 
piany years as a Wesleyan missJonan', aiid 
who is the best European Pali and Cinga- 
lese. iliehplnr at present in Europe. 

, . The, Eostrlndia Company, witb .tlteir 
U6U«4 liberality, have subscribed for /uyy 
cognesi bis Majesty, the of Bpssez, 
. ,tbe Prpoideiit of the Board of Cootrpl, and 
various hoblc', learned anal offic^ ppr^s 
have also subscribed. As the publidUilpn 
is, however, an expensive ppei. apd as an 
in^ividuars private .remreim oj;^t jiot 
tp for an^ibjectlUl^! jtiiis, 

that a speedy and J^al suhapripp'pii^arill 

at 
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At least secure Mr, Up, ham from the ap- 
prehension of loss, in an undertaking for 
which oriental scholars ougiit to feel so 
much indebted to him. 

CHINESE CUr.TlVATION. 

Mr. Timkowski describes the Chinese 
cultivators as being so industrious, as to be 
able to convert even summits of barren 
mountains into arable land. Near Kal- 
gan, north of Peking, within the Chi- 
nese wall, a mountainous country, he 
observed proofs of this perfection of 
agriculture. “ On the sides of the moun- 
tains there are villages with temples ; some 
dwellings are hewn in the solid rock, or 
built against it like birds* nests. Wc par- 
tUmlarly admired the boldness and inde- 
fatigable. activity of the Chinese cultiva- 
tors : . the summits of the highest moun- 
tains were converted into fertile Helds. It 
ia scarcely possible to conceive how they 
could till these naked and almost inacces- 
idble rocks.** 

EAAS in HINDOSTAN. 

The following account of the eras by 
which time is reckoned in the provinces 
sb'tijcct to the Bengal Government, is 
from the Calcutta Gou, Gaz* of Dec. 28. 

** The Hijra year, as is well known, is 
counted from the flight of IMolianimed 
from Mecca, and is usually considered to 
begin on Friday the 16th July, A.D. 622. 
A particular sect, however, in which most 
of the astronomers are included, calculate 
lit from tlic preceding day, Thursday the 
15th, and this latter reckoning is the more 
remarkable, as it is confirmed by calcula- 
tions drawn from the luni-solar year of 
the Hindus, which make the first day of 
the lunation conform to the 15th July 
622, atici which, therefore, probably fur- 
nished the Mohammedan astronomers 
with the elements by wdiich they fixed 
the commencement of their era. The 
Arabian year consists of twelve lunar 
motithii,' but some modification of its du- 
Ration has taken place, in order to make 
the first day of a civil month correspond 
with the least period aAcr conjunction at 
which the new moon becomes visible ; and 
l^is , is effected by dividing tfme into 
cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen 
commoTfv cons^t of 354 days, and eleven 
ittiercalnrj/ of 355. The tnofi^s are also 
of twenty-nine and tliirty d&ys alternately, 
except in the intercalary years, wh^n the 
last mpnth . has thirty days. Tlie neglect 

0e intcrcalaiy years has led Ifuttoii 
iitito error in his ^Ortnu^a, for Cotiverting 
'l^ra years in0 tl^se of the Christian 
cri, *of multiplying’ by 354, dividing by 
'365 tod adding 632 years to the nesblt. 
fn ' this case the intercalary da^, about 
'iliiWy-sii'daya and a half in every cchtiiiy, 
;k^e ib'bb' ada^ t6 tliis dhidstitih yeairs. 


The most generally current eras of the 
Hindus are two : the Saka and Siimiatf 
or dates of Salivahana and Vikramoditya. 
The former is computed from, the sup- 
posed birth of Salivahana, King of Pra- 
tishthana, in southern India. The event 
is said to have occurred in the year of the 
Kali age 3179, which makes it full sevenw 
ty-cight years alter die birth of Christ. 
It differs in nothing iVom tlic common 
solar year, and (he adjustment of it witli 
the dates of the Christian era is, therefore, 
very easily made : the present year (1826) 
is Saka 1748. 

The Sambat year numliers the luni- 
solar years in the same manner as the Saka 
does the solar years. It is computed from 
the reign of Vikramaditya, King of Ou- 
gein, which, according to Colonel War- 
ren, began fifty.sevcn years before the 
era of Christianity, in Upper India, 
however, the computation is usually fifty- 
six years, although the different com- 
mencement of the years occasionally ap- 
pear to vary the proportion. During part of 
the current year tlie Sambat date was 1882, 
but it is now 1883. 

The date of the last or iron age of the 
W'orld is also not unfrcfjucntly cited. This 
begins 3101 years before the Christian era, 
and the present year is consequently 4927 
of the ludee. We need not be much 
alarmed nt the advanced stage of tliis, the 
best age of the world, as it has still 427,073 
years to run. 

We next come to eras of very uncertain 
origin and history, but which arc constant- 
ly referred to in practice, and have , spine 
principle in cumnion. although it is not 
easy to determine what it i-s whidi pro- 
duces a concurrence of their dates. Xne 
Fusli era, of which the present is the 
1 233, consists of solar years, commencing 
with the full moon of Asliarli (June, July). 
'Xlic name refers it evidently to the period 
at which it was customary to determine 
the annual collections, with respect to the 
crops just approaching to maturity. Tlie 
fFUaili year is allogelher a blank, tt is a 
solar year, and begins on tbc new moon 
of Ciiaictra (March, April). It Is sup- 
posed to be of Mohammedan introduction. 
The Bengal year Sun, or Sm, is a solar 
year, beginning with the sun's entrance 
into Aries. Jts introduction is attributed 
to Hosein Sliab, King of Bengal, who 
reigned in 1499. It appears, as w^l .as 
the two preccding.dates, to have owed its 
origin to some blundering attempt to ad- 
just the Mohammedan to the Hindu year, 
without providing Tor the difference be- 
tween the lunar and solar years. The 
present Bengklyear Js, for instance, 1833. 
The Hyrit' year is 1342, and the former 
is thefiffo^e short -of the latter by nine 
yeafil;' " But the Hijra com|Wiliatilmv as 
cdilnpared witli the solar reckoning, loses 
almdt three' years fti a century,, tod as 

5 Q 2 about 
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about three L'CMiturles have elapsed Kitice 
the reign of Hoscin Shah, the nine deft* 
cient years in the Bengal and the concur^ 
rent eras arc thus accounted for. 

To these eras we may add tlie date iisetf 
by the Jainos, which is reckoned from the 
disappearance of their last legislator, Verd- 
dliamana Sil'aini, according to some nii> 
thorities 6(>.‘3, to otliors years be- 
fore the Christ^nf'dra ; and the religions 
era of the Burmans, which is computed 
from the 544th year prior to that period. 
They have however a vulgar era also, which 
commences A.D. r?38. 

niere are several oiher eras in use to 
the eastward ns well as in the south of 
India, of which we are not able at present 
to offer any satisfactory notice. 

SURV15Y or MORVEO. 

It appears from a statement inaile by 
M, Brice, at the Geograpliical Society 
at Paris, on proposing the admission as a 
member of Baron Van dcr Capellen, the 
late Governor-general of Netherlands 
India, that Mr. Miiller, who was em- 
ployed by his Excellency on a survey of 
Borneo, and who was murdered by the 
natives, has left eight charts, containing 
1 ,500 Icitgues of the coast, besides several 
places in tlie interior. lie had actually 
surveyed the whole of the north-w est coast 
of the island, and iixed a great nuinl)er of 
geographical points in the interior of 
the country ; but many of his surveys 
have been unfortunately lost through the 
lamentable event which h.ns deprived 
science of this able officer. 

SKSCRICTIOX or A TIOIPLE IN THIBKT. 

Extract of a Lcltery dated September 2:5, 
1826. — “ 1 have received a letter from 
Mr. — from the other side of the Hima- 
laya range, in which he has favoured me 
with much information respecting the 
Lamas of Tartary, and the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the people, A descri|>- 
tion of a temple at Hiiry-Ho I tran- 
scribe for your perusal. * The temple of 
IIiiry-ITo is sixty feet long, forty wide, 
and about thirty high. The principal ob- 
ject is a demon wdth a third eye in his 
ibrche.id, and a mouth like a wild beast ; 
round his head is a tiara of human skulls ; 
a chaplet of men’s heads, alternately black 
arid white, reaches from bis shoulders to 
the ground ; his w'aist is encircled by the 
skin of a tiger, which is fastened about 
him bv yello\v and green serpents ; a hu- 
man sVtill inverted, blled wdth blood, is 
in hi^'left hand and in his right a bird, 
with wings extended, each foot tramples 
on atidinhh bbdy. *Hic figure is of co- 
losiftU' 'diirierisl^tls^ between ^^ght or 


nine feet ; he is in an upright position, to- 
getlier with a female demon, who has also 
thi*ee eyes, similar in countenance to the 
male, and crowned like him witli a W'reatli 
of Iiiiinan skulls, and bearing in her hands 
the same blood-fillcil goblet- From the 
head of the male grows out a horse’s liead; 
from that of the female a hour’s with 
bloody jaw's. The paintings on tlie walls 
are not less horrible or disgusting ; tw'o 
sides of the walls are filled with quiescent 
figures in a sitting posture, having each a 
liulo or glory round his head, and the hands 
joined in the attitude of prayer. On the 
other two sides are the following designs : 

No. 1 . A black demon w'itli hoar’s face, 
in the right hand a dagger, and in the left 
a skull; a human body mangled and bleed- 
ing lies prostrate under cacli foot, 

2. A yellow figure with three eyes, a 
dagger in one hand, a chd) in the other, 
silting on a tiger, mangling a himian 
body. 

A black demon with boar’s face, 
gory mouth, and three eyes ; in one hand 
a mace, in the other a skull, a litiman 
body under her foot. 

4. A red demon with three eyes, chap- 
let of skulls, in the right hand a club, in 
the left a scorpion ; under each foot a hu- 
man body lies bleeding. 

5. A human figure, face half concealed 
bra mask, with a glory round his head ; 
lie is in a sitting posture, drinking blood 
from a skull. 

6. similar to No. 1. 

7. Tw'o figures, male and female. A 
legion of non-deseript animats around. 

8. A serpent with a face, body full of 
eyes, coiled over a human body. 

0. An cijiicstrian figure w ith three eyes, 
heads depend from the saddle bow, it is 
armed with a bow' and arrows, the liorse 
has a dmgon’s head. 

10. A dog with a hiimaii face, with a 
female human being. 

11. A black demon ; across his lap is 
a human body, upon whose entrails he is 
feeding, 

12. An equestrian figure with a boarV 
head, jaw's bloody, armed with sword arid 
siiield ; a dragon is sitting on the shoul- 
ders of the figure, 

1. *!. An equestrian female figure of a 
w'hite demon, w'illi three eyes, lircasts ex- 
posed, sitting upon a horsey with a humtin 
skin, the head and hands of which are re- 
maining for a saddle cloth, the reins of 
the bridle passing through two skulls ; iti 
her mouth is an infant. Under the horse 
a hum.sn female is seen with her stomach 
ripped open. 

Eight other figures follow similar tri 
No, 7.’ " . , ; . . 
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Calcutta. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. LLOYD, 48TH N. 1. 

Uead'Q.uuHer$t Calcutta t JJec, liO, 1826. 
— At an European General Court-Martial 
assembled at Nusseerabad on the ISlh 
Nov. 1826, of which Lieut. Col. Comm. 
Johnston, of the 8tli Re^t. Light Cavalry, 
is president, Lieut. A. T. .Lloyd, 48th 
Regf. N. I., was arraigned on the follow- 
ing chargc.s : 

Char^rcM. — ** Lieut. Lloyd, of the 48th 
Regt. N. L, ordered into arrest by the 
Commander-in-chief, on the following 
clmrges ; — 

“ 1st. With having, some time about 
Nov. and Dec. 1824, and Jan. 1825, ob- 
tained from H. J. Owen, Esq., on false 
pretenee.s, tlie sum of 1,500 rupees, on a 
draft on Me.ssri. Palmer and Co. of Cal- 
cutta, which draft was protested, Lieut. 
Lloyd having no authority to draw the 
money, and tlie whole transaction being 
an net of gross fraud and swindling. 

“ 2dly. With having, some time about 
February following, declared in a letter 
to the said Mr. ()wen, that an accident 
from a full of his liorse breaking his arm, 
had prevented him writing to Mr. Owen 
on the subject of the above draft, or words 
to that cilect, such assertion being a deli- 
berate falsehood, no such accident or im- 
plied incapacity liaving occurred. 

“ 3dly. With having ascribed the re- 
fusal of Messrs. Palmer and Co. to ho- 
nour the draft to the absence of advice, 
and assured Mr. Owen that if again pre- 
sented it would meet w’ilh due honour, 
thereby inducing IMr, Owen again to 
transmit it to the house of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., Lieut. Lloyd at the time having 
no authority to draw the money from 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., by whom the 
draft was again refused, with the commu- 
nication that they knew nothing of Lieut. 
Lloyd. 

“ 4tlily. With having, after Mr. Owen 
had consented to receive payment by in- 
stalments of the sum thus fraudulently 
obtained from him, given in payment to 
an oQiccr of his corps, for Mr. Qwen, a 
draft on Messrs. Palmer and Co., dated 
25th. April 1826, which was protesUd ; 
and. when again, on tlie application and 
request of Lieut. Lloyd, forw’orijed to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., again refused. 

“ .4thly. With having not at this date 
paid the sum of 5f)5 rupees still remaining 
tiue to Mr. Owen from the above fraudu- 
lent and swindling transaction. 

“ The whole or any part of such con- 


duct being scandalous and infamous, dis- 
graceful to the character of au odicer and 
a genileniai). 

(Signed) “ Wiieelhk, 

Com.48tli N.L” 

** Necmuch, I6lh Oct. 1826.*’ 
Addilwnal Chartres , — “ Lieut. A, Lloyd, 
48lh Regt. N.I., placed under arrest by 
me this 4th day of Aug. 1826, on the fol- 
lowing charges: 

** 1st. For conduct iinbecoming the 
character of au uthcer, and totally subver- 
sive of all subordination, in rendering a 
public letter, dated the 3«1 of Aug. 1826, 
addressed to Lieut. I5race, acting adjutant 
of the regiment, the vehicle of tlie follow- 
ing insult to me, his coiiimanding officer : 

* there exists no man on the face of God’.s 
earth, 1 despise so mucii as him.* 

“ 2dly. For disrespect and contempt of 
authority in using in the aforesaid letter 
the following words, the same being ap- 
plied to me as his communding oHicer : 

‘ Ask him if he knows Captain IJicks, 
who declaied at niiojialpure, that he, 
Captain Wheeler, w'ould cheat his own 
fadier if he could.* 

“ :}dly. For disobedience of orders and 
gross contempt of authority, in refusing 
to perform any duty whatever, in a letter 
dated the.8dof Aug. 1826, to Lieut. Rracc, 
acting adjutant of the 48ih Regt. N.L., 
and in absenting himself from regimental 
exercise on the morning of the 4tli of 
.August, when the regiment was out at 
exercise. 

(Signed) ** II. M. Wiieft.eii, 

“ Captain, com. 48th N.L** 
S'cimd Cluirgt’s. — Isl. For 

lireacli of arrest, iti quitting his quarters 
between the hours of five and seven, ou 
the evening of the Tih of August 1826. 

“ 2tily. For breach of arrest, in quit- 
ting his quarters between the hours of 
five and seven, on tlie evening of the lOih 
of August 1826, though warned of the 
con.scqueiiccs of doing so. 

“ adly. For breach of arrest, in quit- 
ting his quarters between the hours of nine 
and eleven, on the night of the 14th of 
August 1826, and conduct disgraceful to 
the character of a Eiirojieaii oilicer, in 
going about in the disguise of a native. 

(Signed) ** II. M. Wheeler, 

“ Com. 48th Regt. N.L” 

“ Neemiicli, October 16, 1826.’* 
Finding , — UTie court having deliberat- 
ed on the evidence for the prosecution, 
with what the prisoner lias urged in his 
defence — do find him 

Guilty on the 1st count of the 1st charge. 
Guiltv on the 2d count. , 

Guilty 
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■Guilty on flw* J)d count. 

Guilty on tlio 4tli count. 

Ou tbe 5tb count, the court Hnd the 
prisoner guilty of not having paid 505 ru* 
pees, but it does not appear due. 

Guilty of i.tlie whole of the additional 
charges. 

Guilty ol\ jyholc of the second addi- 

tional chargiqp^v 

Sentence. w casliiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(iSgned} CoMBBKMKRB, General, 
Cora mander-i n>chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Tl)e Comniauder-in-chief perused with 
saFprise tlie recommendation of the court 
in favour of Mr. Lloyd. The honour of 
the army being entrusted to his Lordship, 
be will not compromise it by sanctioning 
the name of a person being continued on 
its rolls who has been found guilty of a 
gross fraud, swindling, and of uttering a 
deliberate falsehood, without any circum- 
stance, on evidence, which could ])alUate 
such conduct. 

The closeness of the confinement im- 
posed on tbe prisoner, at the early part of 
Ids arrest, alluded to in the recommenda- 
tion of the court, would, as appears on 
the face of the proceedings, have been re- 
laxed had a proper applicatioivheen made 
to the otficer commanding the corps, 

The prisoner was entitled to a full ac- 

a uittal on the 5th charge ; by finding that 
le money was not due, the facf was divest- 
ed of criminality. 

Mr. Lloyd is to be struck off the 
strength of the army from the date on 
whidr this order may he published at Niis- 
scerabad, and will proceed without delay 
to Fort William. On his arrival there the 
Town and Fort Major will be pleased to 
take the necessary steps for ]iroviding Mr, 
Lloyd with a passage to Lurope. 

By order of his Excellency the Cum- 
mander-i 11 -chief, 


Mr. W. CriuToft, third judge of I^rovincial 
Coitrts of Appeal and C'irruit for division of be- 
nares. 

Mr. W'. I.owther, fourth ditto of ditto. 

-Mr. 1-1. W'altcrs, judge and magistrate of city of 
Dacca. 

Mr. W'. J. Turquaud, ditto ditto of Dacca Jc- 
lalpore. 

Mr. T. A. ShaWf judge of zlllah of Chittagong. 

Mr. T. G. Vibart, judge and magistrate of Juan- 
))orc. 

Mr. A. C. Floyer, ditto ditto of Beerbhoom. 

Mr. H. Harlow, magistrate and collector of Jun- 
gle Mehals. 

Mr. J. A. M. Mills, assistant to magUtratoand 
to collector of Tipperoh. 

11. Mr. D. Pringle, assistant to magistrate and 
to collector of Hhaugulpore. 

Tern’tnrlal Tktpartment. 

Non. 2:). Mr. G. R. Campbell, principal assistant 
in Rohtuck division of Dehlce territory. 

.30. Mr. W. J. Conolly, sulKsecretary to Board 
of Revenue in Central Provinces. 

M. J. Delaney, assistant to secretary to Board 
of Revenue in (,'cntral Provinces. 

Dec. 7> Mr. 11. Williams, sub-collcctor of Pilli- 
bheet. 

14. Mr. A. Grote, collector atid joint magistrate 
of northern division of Moradabad. 

Mr. A. Cumming, deputy collector of Asim- 
gurh. 

Mr. M.J. Tierney, deputy. elector of govern- 
ment customs and town uutids at Benares. 

21. Mr. J. P. Gubbins, iissistant to commissioner 
of Dehlee. 

2fl. Mr. W. Dimdas, principal assistant in wes- 
tern division of Dehlee tirritory. 

Mr. £. C. Trevelyan, assistant to secretary tj> 
Hoard of Revenue in western provinces. 

Mr. (\G. Mansell, ditto central ditto. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jan. 11. Rev. J. R. Henderson, junior Presi- 
dency chaplain. 

Rev. T. N. Stevens, district chaplain at Kur- 
naul. 

Kev. J. J. Tucker, ditto at Dinapore. . 

Rev. W. Burkilt, ditto at Neemuclu 
Rev. R. Ewing, ditto at Ghazeepore. 
llev. A. Maqiherson, ditto at Dum Dum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


W. L. Watson, 

Adj. Gc‘ 11 . of tho Array. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Judicial Department. 

Nov.29. Mr. H. S. Oldfield, magistrate of Gha- 
seepore. 

Mr. A. Held, register of Zlllah Court of Chitta- 

Df.c. 14- Mr. E. J. Smith, Jucige and magistrate 
of Moradabad, 

Mri J.r<F« Cathcart, register of ZUlalv Court of 

Niiddeah, 

Mr.R. Williams, joint magistrate at Pifiibheet. 

:Jan. a Mr* F.liaw, aenlor. judge of Provincial 
CToiwta of .^peal and Circuit for Division of 


Fort WiUUimt Nov. 20, 1112(1. — Surg. R. Tytler, 
M.D., to l)e naturalist, mineralogist, and surg^n 
to expedition about tf) procecil on a voyage of dis- 
covery. 

Nov. 24. — 4.3d N.l. Brev. ('apt. and Ljeut. .S. 
Hart to be capt. of a comp., and £ns. 11. W’. Mat- 
thews to l)e lieut., from !)th Nov., in sue. to Cow- 
slade dec. 

Assist, surg. J. M, Drander to be an additional 
medical officer for duties of civil station of Cut- 
tack. 

Mr. W. Laing admitted an assisC surgeon.- 

Maj. T. G. Alder, of invalid estab.. permitted, 
at his own request, to resign service of Hen. Com- 
pany. 

AeHkt.eui’gs.amtidnted, H. Roe to civU station 
of Tipperah, v. Brander rem. to Guttark » j; Goss 
to civil station of Bheerfahoamviv. Duwnesrrem. 
to Nuddc& 

Head-t)uarteritt Nov. 15, IflSfi.— Sufg. UVquharl 
remorv^Cnmi Igth to 11th Nil. ' . 


Mr. R. Mitford, second ditto of dhUA 
Mf; C. DawM, fhirddittoof ditto: > 




of Provlwlal 
'iytitcat of Bc- 


AttMi siurg. Stevenson Fest^ to Mth. .N.R 
Noo. 17 — ('apt. Femlc, late dep. as^i: < 
to souUi-eastern div., to be brigade maj. to' 
in-Atraoati/ ■ - 


J^OV. 
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Nor. Iftx-Iifcut. R. Jackson, of artil., and Lieut. 
F. Oreslcy, 14t)i N.I., attai'b^ to service of his 
Miffltncnis the Nizam, and directed to proceed to 
Ifydrabad. 

Lieut. Wm. Martindell. 2d in command of fith 
local hotse, to be 2d in command of ist local 
horse, v. Gnicber dec. 

Nor. 21 .—Lieut. Col. Bowen removed from 14th 
to .3d N.I., and Lieut. Col. Foole from 3d to 14th 
tUUo. 


Fort miiiani. Doc. 1, in2(>.— 3(»«i N.L Ens. M. 
E. Loftle to be lleut., from 23d Nov., v. Eyre 
dec. 

44r// N.r. Ens. J. Wemyss to lie licut., ftrom 3d 
May, V. Balderston dec . 

N.L Lieut. C. Marshall to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. W. James to be licut., fVom 7th 
April, in sue. to Wilson dec. 

Capt. J. Steel, 41st N.L, to be adep. jud/re adv. 
gen. on cstah., v. Capt. Hamilton nominated an 
assist, adj. gen. of army. 

Surg. P. Mathew to have charge of Medical De- 
pot at Cawnporc, v. 'Paylor dec. 

Cadet W'ln. Shaw admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Itoail-QTmrtcrKt Nor. 2.3.— Ens. the Hon. .1. O. 
Murray. 44tli, and Ens. O. Holloway, (iilth N.I., 
permitted to cxch. corps. 

lO/A L.C. Lieut. W. Wingfield to be adi., v. 
Dougaiiapp. aide-de-camp to Right Hun. the' Vice- 
president. 

19M N.I. Lieil^'^J, Stephen to be interp. and 
qu.mast., v. Ingrani^rom. 

3111th N.L Licut. H. Johnson to be interp. and 
qu.mast., v. (ir.ant rcm. to 27th regt. 

Prop. Bat. Licut. C. Cummeline, 13th 
N.L, to be adj., v. Fleming dec. 

Non. 2H.— Ens. llLackwood to do duty with fiOth 
N.I. at Barrackpore. 

Dec. Lieut. J. Ewart, .'iSth N.L, to be aide- 
de-camp to Maj. Gen. Dick, v. llcpworth app. 
brig, iiiaj. to troops in Ass.'im. 

Brev. Capt.' Aldoiis relieved from acting adjey. 
of Burdwan prov. bat. 


Fort Willmm, Dec. 3. — Engineers, Lieut. Col. 
T. Robertson to be lieut. col. com. ; Brev. Licut. 
Col. and Mai- T. Anbury to be lieut. col. ; and 
Capt. D. McLeod to be major, from 1st Dec., in 
sue. to l*arlbvdec.— .Supemum. Capt. J. F. Patou 
brought on enbetive strength of corps. 

Hth N.J. -Lieut. G. O-acklow to be rapt, of a 
comp., and Ens. W. Frederick to be licut., from 
21st Nov., in sue. to Decluzeau dec. 

Cadetj* admitted. Mr. .Tas. D, Baring to cavalry, 
and prom, to cornet. — Messrs. C. Ralfe and R. N. 
MacLean to inf., and pmm. to ensigns.— Mr. Jos. 
Burgoyne as an assist, surg. 

Lieut. G. F. Tytler, Kith N.I., permitted, at 
his own lequest, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

. Ofliclat. Assist, surg. W. Stewart, permittctl, .at 
his own request, to resign his temporary situation 
in ll.C'.’s service. 

! Dw*. t^tnjiuitr}/. Maj. II. T. Tapp to be lieut. 
toi., V. Fraser ret. with rank from 21st June ]lt2(i, 
in sue. to Maj. Gen. Haldane dw. ; Maj. W. .Swln- 
M to be lieut. col., v. Ryan ret. with rank from 
23d Aug., In sue. to Lieut. Col. Short, dec. *, Maj. 
J. Auriol to lie lieut. col., v. Moxon ret. with rank 
from 24th Sept., In sue. to Lieut. CoL Com. Lamb 
dec. 

2r/ Ruropi Atfgf. Capt. T. C. Watson to be ma- 
jor ; IJeut. J. A. Thoimison to be capt. of a comp., 
and Kna. J. Grissell to be lieut., from 24th Sept., 
in sue. to Auriol prom. 

4ca N.L Capt. C. Taylor to be ma)., Brev. Capt. 
and Lieut. J. Nicolson to be capt. of a oomp., and 
Ens. J. Wilcox to bo lieut., from 21st June, in sue. 
Tapp prom. . 

42d N.I. (-apt. T. Fiddestobe maj.; Lieut. J. 
B. NeufvlUe to be capt. of a. comp., and Ens. J. 
H. ]^hTlll|is to be lieut, from 23d Aug., in sue. to 
Swmion prpin.v 

tUkh'N.!. Capt. G. Mrxire to be maj., Liept. J. 
W. 11. Turner to be rapt, of a comp., and Ens. 


T. Fast to be lieut, from lOt^ Juue, v. Fitsge- 
rald dec. 

Dec. H.— To he Cnpts. hjt Brevet. Licut H. Law- 
rence, r>7th N.I. ; Lieut. W. Barnett SBddo. ; 1st- 
Ueiit R. S. B. Morland, artiLr Ist-Lieut W. 
Geddes, do. 

HeaiLQuarferet Dec. 5.— Surg. ■ F. Corbyn ap- 
pointed to noth N.L, at Arracan. ’ 

Dec. 7.— Lieut Cob Com. S. Nation (new prom.) 
posted to 0th N.I., and LlouU CW Com. Jas. Ni- 
col removed from Mth to v. Maj. Gen. 

Haldane dec. ‘/fZ 

Removnhf and postinf's of Lieut. Otloneh. A. 
Cialloway (new prom.) to 2d N.L, v, Ricliarda 
prom. J. Ward (new prom.) to 21st do. W. 
Brookes from 21st to 31st do., v. Fraser ret. E. 
W'yatt (new prom.) to S2d do., v. Moxon ret. H. 
T. Tap]) (new immi.) to 1st d«>. 1 1. Hodgson from 
1st to 12th do., V. J. C. Grant, dec. W. S-wiiiton 
(new prom.) to (i7th do. J. L. Stuart from fijth to 
27th do. W. R. (iilljert from 27th to lAth do., v. 
Ryan ret. J. Auriol (new prom.) to 2d Europ. 
regt. T. Murray from 2d Europ. regt. topth N.4., 
V. Nation prom. 

Fort Willinm, Dee. IR.—Inftintrf/. Licut. Col. 
H. Bowen to he lieut. col. com., v. W. Thomaa 
dec., and Maj. W. H. Kemm to lie licut. col., v. 
Bowen prom. 

IHth N.I. Ens. D. F. Evans to be licut., from 
flih Dec., v. Tytler resigned. 

.'iOr/t N.L Capt. J. Drysdale to be maj., Brev. 
Capt. and Licut. W. W. Rees to lie capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. C. Hunter to be lieut., from 2(lth 
Nov. in sue. to Kemm prom. 

Medical Department. Assist, surg. J. A. D. W'at- 
8011 to be surg., v. Mnewhirter ret. Assist, surg. 
C. E. Everest to be snrg., v. W. Ogllvy dec. 

Cadet W. B. Thomson admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

('afit. Baker, of arliU, to lie agent for prepara- 
tion of iron suspension bridges, with a salary of 
1 .IMH) rs. per mensem. 

(’apt. J. Bedford, 43th N.T., and Lieut. B. 
Browne, regt. of artil., re-transferred to Revenue 
Survey Department. 

/>.T. N.L Licut. G. B, B. Hetzler to be 

capt. of a romp., and Ens. J. R. Younger to be 
lieut., from 2d Nov., in sue. to Garstin dec. 

Capt. n. L. White, 3(lth N.L, to be a major of 
brigade on cslab., v. (’urrie resigned. 

Cadet e admitted. Messrs..!. O. (?crrard and C. 
H. Burt to inf., and prom, to ensigns.— Messrs, H. 
Dabingtonand B. D. Smail ;is assist, surgs. 

Ucad-Qunrtert, Dec. 14.— Ens. J. H. T.efevre rt- 
moved from l«lh and posted to 2Gtli N.I. 

Dec. 19.— Assist, surg. Burgoyne posted to 68th 
N.L at Arracan. 

/Ifc. 20.— Lieut. W. Parker, 10th L.C., to lie 
aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. Pine. 

Comet W. H. Tweedale removed from 6th to 
8th L.C. 

Ens. P. Gordon removed from 52d, and posted 
tollthN.I. 

J>T. 21.— Surg. W. Jackson appointed to 19th 
N.L, and Surg. T. Crichton to 20th do. 

Dee. 22.— Capt. and Brig. M<\j. White appointed 
to Barrark])ore. 

Knsigtis appointiHltododutp. J. G. Gcrrard with 
6th N.I. at Mullye, and C. 11. Burt with 60th do. 
at Allahabad. 

Appfdntmentft and Removals, IJeut Col. Com. 
II. Brown (new prom.) to .3d N.I. ; Lieut. Col. 
Com* Croxtun from 3d to 10th do. ; Lieiit. Col. 
Kemm (new prom.) to 60th do. ; Lieut. Col. J. De- 
lamain from 60th to 3d do. Lieut. Col. Geotge 
fnim 37 th to 00th do. ; Lieut. Col. Heathcote’ from 
00th to .').3d do. ; Lieut. Col. P. T. Comyn ftom 33d 
to37lh(lo. 

Assist, surgs. appointad to dodutp. If. P. Bell 
with 66th N.L, at Barrackpore; Llewellyn with 
23th do. at Barrackpore ; Bablngton and Small at 
General Hospital. 

Assist, surg. J. V. Leese appointed to 10t]i L.C. 
at Meerut, 

. Dee, 23.— Mw* W* S* Whikh^ta com- 
mand Kiimaul and SiThma division of arUUtry ; 
and Lieut. E. Blake to be adj. to ditto. 

Fort 
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Fort Wiltiiiin, D(W. :i*>. — luf intrfi. MaU C. H. 
Baines to l)C lieut. eol. from ]4lli Dcr.. v. Leys der. 

KV/i N.l. ('apt. R. L. Dickson tutu.' uiai-, Licult 
W. A. Troup to lx? capt. of a comp., and Kns. )>. 
Ogilvy to belieut., from 2ULh Dec. in sue. to 
clielsiin dec. ■ 

\i\th .V.7. Ens. W. PI.att to l)c lieut, v. Dciijr-- 
nelly dec. 

27«** N.f. (’apt. R. Axford to be inaior, l.ieut. 
P. B. Pitton tobccapt.of a comp., .arid Ens. T. 
Plumbe to b:; lieut, from 14th Dec., in sue. to 
Baines prom. . 

I.ieuts. (}. C?. ilolroyd, .ITth N.I., and F. Jen- 
kins, (i!)th do., to bccapts. by brevet from 2d Dec. 
1 ) 12 ( 1 . 

Mr. H. J. Blunt admitted to inf., .and prom, to 
ensign. 

Messrs. J. Hansford and W. II. Rogers admitted 
as assist surgs. 

Assist, surg. Jas. Innes to be surgeon t(j residency 
at (’atinandhoo. 

Lieut. B. Poad, 4th !..(’., permitted, at his own 
rcque.st, to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

DflC. Ik ). — Armn Vummittsariat. ('apt. ./. Satch- 
well prom, from 2d to 1st class of dep. .assist, corns, 
gen.; (’apt W. J. Thompson, sub .assist, to Ire a 
dep. a.ssist. com. gen. of 3d class ; Ideut II. ('lay- 
ton, siipernumer.ary, to lie a sub-assist. c in. geni ; 
Lieut. II. DovHoii, 4tli N.I., to be a supermim. 
sub-assist, com. gen. : .all in .sue. to ('apt. iium- 
frays proceeding to Europe. 

Ideut. T. II. Pearson, lltli Dr., to lx* an 

aide-de-camp on personal stiitl* of Governor-gene- 
ral. 

Ens. R. (!'rnwfor<l, 27tb N.L, permitted, at ids 
own request, to resign service of Mon. Comp. 

C’apt. R. Colcbrooke, 2fjrh N.I., transf. to in- 
vali<l estab. 

Jtui.ru—Ath 7..C. Cornet G. P. M’Clintock to lx? 
lieut. from 2S)tb Dec., v. Pead resigned. 

.Assist, surg. D. Wcnidburn to lie surg., v, .1. 
Williamson ret., in sue. to W. Ogilvy dec. 

Assist, surg. IT. Cavell to lx? surg. to Governor- 
gQner.a1, v. Alx?l dec. 

(.'apt. J. T.aylor, of engineers, to be assist, su- 
perintend. engineer of public works in Lower l*ro- 
vlnces, V. Garstin. 

Lieut. J. Thompson, of engineers, to he execu- 
tive engineer of ltd or Dinapore div. of departm. 
of public Works, v. 'Paylor. 

Capt. W. Bell, ofartik, to oil! cl.ate as executive 
officer of 17th or Burdwan div. of departm. of 
public works, v. l*ecki'tt rc*signed. 

.\sKist. surg. W. W. Ilewctt, to perform medical 
duties of Sunderbuiid comiiiiasion, v. C.tvelk 

Assist, surg. IL Beadon to be ]»t-assi»t., and 
Assist, surg. T. Speiis to be 2d assist, gar. surg. in 
Fort William, in sue. to Doctor llcwett. 


Hrafi-Qtfartf ‘‘/t, Dec. 2f !. — lYiVIi V.7. Brov, Cant. 
W. Aldoiis to be interp. and qu. mast., v. ('ruigJe 
app. to general slalf. 

43d N.7. Ideut. R. Campbell to be intcTp. and 
qu. mast., v. Hart prom. 

VtOfh fni.I. Ideut. C. S. Maling to lie adj., v. Mar- 
shall prom.; Lieut. S. .1. (irove to be Intelp. and 
qu. mast., v. VansHiulau app. 2d in coininand of 
Rungpore local inf. 

4th Eitra N.l. Idcait. (\ IL Bolsragon to be in- 
terp. and qu. mast., v. Stewart prom. 

l«f KuMrmre- lint. Lieut. J. K. McCauslaiid, 2tl 
Extra N.l., tobeiidj., v. Nicolson prom. 

Metlirnl Drpnrtmrnt. Surg. Gerard re-appolnted 
to 1st Nusseeree Bat. ; Assist, surg. M*(^. Gray a(i«> 
pointed to 5th N.l. ; Surg. Stoddart appoints to 

RemovaU of JArut. Coin. VommanAant, C. FajgAA 
from 41st to fidth N.l. W'eguelin from 5(ith tO 41st 
do. E. P. Wilson from l.5th to 17th do. E. Cart- 
wright from Ist Europ. Begt. to 1.5th N.L D. 
MacLeod, from 17th N.L to Ist Europ. R^L 

Rnriutvals and pMtinfru of lAeut. ' Baines 
(new prom.) totJtrth N.L George fro» ttlth to 
29th <«). Pester from 1st to 2d Europ. Regt. Au- 
riokllrora 2d to 1st do. Fast from 59th to 24th 
N.L Cunliffe from 24th to 4th Extra N.l. Wa- 
ters from ^th Extra to .59th do. 


HIS Majesty's yoftifT.s. 

Nfu*. 2fl, IHjr. — Lieut. T. Knox, 
Queen’s Royals, to be an extra afde-de-cAMp on 
stair of his cxc. Lieut. Gen. 8ir T* Bradford, com.- 
:4n-chief at Bombay. 

TVc. fi.— Ideut. N. Campbell, 13th L. Inf., to be 
rapt, by brm'ct in East- Indies only, from 2dth 
June 11124. 

Dec. 23,— Lieut. T. P. Williamson, 48th P*, to 
becapt. by ditto, from .5th Dec. 1820. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To E«r/;yw?.— Nov. 24. Maj. J. Kmatt.26thN-T.. 
for health.— Assist. .Surg. A. StenhouseiTor health. 
— Surg. Tweed ie, on ))rlvatc affairs. — 29. 

Ideut. (’ok Com. W. Inncs, 39th N.L, ditto.— 
Lieut. Cok.fniucs Durant, 10th N.l, fori ealth. — 
Maj. N. S. Webb, of artik, for health — Cant. J. 
Jervis, 5th N.L, for health. — Cnpt. S. P. C. Hum* 
frays, 3/ith N.I., for health. — Lieut. H, Drum- 
mond, 3d I..C., for health. — I.Ieut. R. MacMur- 
do, 13th N.L, for health — Dec. 1. M.aj. Edm. B. 
Craigie, (iOth N.L, on private atfairs.-- l.ieut. R. 

G. JohnsTMi, 50th N.L, for hciilth.— 4). Liioit. Col. 
(J. P<illock, of .artik, for health. — Capt. R. Fer- 
nle, 27th N.L, for health. — Brev. Capt. A, (^ant, 
52d N.l., for health.— Lieut. Col. G. Sargent, l3th 
N.I., on private affairs.— Surg. Jos. Adams, ditto. 

Lieut, n. n. llnTington, 37(h N.I., ditto,— 15. 
Lwfut. Col. J. W.niackney, .5tb N.L, ditto.— Capt. 
Jas. Carter, 5th N.l.. ditto.— Maj. J. Rmllw; of 
mtil., for health — Capt. G. Barlun', JlSd N.L, for 
health — Tdeiit. T. Gear, i>t)th^Nj., for hoalthw— 
21. (’apt. A. Horsburgh, 4(5(11^1., on priv.ate af- 
fairs.— Lieut. Col. Com. WuD^iinVn. 24lh N.L, 
ditto— Surg. \Vi)i. Jackson, ditto— Capt. 3, "W, 
Ridx'rdeau, 4th L.C., for health.- -3d T.iL?ut. (i. 
<». Scott, of artik, for hofiUh.— 22, Tdeut. Gen. Sir 
T. Brown, col. of Ist I..C., on private .affidiH.— 
Lieut. Col. Com. T. AVhIteheatl, With N.I.. ditto; 
-Surff. (}. Playfair, ditto.— Jan. !>. Maj, E. II. 
Rrtiughlon, 21st N.L, <m private affairk.'— IdeuL 
E. J. lletus, 2d Extra. N.L, for bealtlu-^^Ens. W. 

H. Raiders, bill! N.L, for hcnllh. — Ljeut P. 
-chalch, 2d f..(k 

To ('upn of iiMHl ITojtr.—ner. 1. Lieut. '(’ok R. 
C. (k'lruhani, Ikilli N.L, for hqalth.— 30. Lieut. 
( ok II. GrinUlis, inv. estab., for twclvo montlis, 
for health. 

7b. -Dec. 29. Capt. Sir R. Ooltiu- 

hoiin, 44th N.I., for ten months, for health. 

To Helena.— Dec. 21. Maj. C. li, Baines, 

27th N.T., for health (eventually to Eurd||e% 

To New' South Wnlen.—Son H. Cant. ^ '8^)eck, 
4th N.I., for twelve months, for health. ' 


HI.S MAJEfiTV’a FORCES. 

To Nov. 1(5. Maj. Jackson, 20th F., On 

private aflHus.— 2(5. Mai. Glover, Royal RegL, fof 
one ye.ar, on ditto — -Dec. (1. I.ietit. Neale, Kith 
L.Dr., fear heaUl;.— 8. LUiut. (.'risp. Royal Rogt., 
for health.— -12. . Cornet Gmhhleton, 4lh L. Dr,, for 
health. — 18. Copt. Tomlinson, 11th LiDr, oii 
private affalrs.--Lleut. the Hon. F. G. Ilowatd,* : 
l.'tth F., for health,— Capt. Walnwright, 47tli;P.»;. 
for one year, on private affiiira.— 23. (’apt. NapicTf 
4ih L.Dr., for health.-— Lfeut. Rarnsliottmn, 4th 
do., for healUi.- 29. Lieut. O’Biien, 29tl|J|k, f«Mr 
health. —;jran. 3. Jdcut. Onnsby, Nth F., tor 
heoich.-ildeut. Paly, 14(h do., for health. ' 

To Vevlnn Dec. 2.3. Brev.('apt. Funicand, I4t7i 

F., for ^ight months, on private afibin. 


LAW. 

SltPIl^MK COUIIT, Arov. 28. 

In conseqiience of an application wlilvfr 
bad been made to the Supreme Court to 
admit two more attornics, the Chief Jus* 
tice, on -taking his seat this morning, took 
occasion to remark^ that the Court Imd al* 

. ready coosidered that body vet^ extensive, 
and.tbai it bad it in conteiitpla€ioo4d leaien 
the iHiinber gradually, by idiMrit^g ohilf* 
individiiai fo^ CTery four vacMRieUk UN 
Lordship 
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lordship likewise observer!, that some 
whose leave of absence had expired, and 
o(her£ who were unable to discharge their 
duty from oUier circumstances, should be 
struck off tlic roll. Among the former he 
named Messrs. Brewer, Loch, and Stone ; 
and among the latter, Mr. Teard, who 
ahonld be re-instated when lie was lilje- 
rated from gaol. 

December 29. 

Sir A. Duller sat (with the oUier judges) 
for the last time this day, previous to his 
return to England. 

The rules and regulations made by the 
Court for carrying into effect the new 
Jury Act were read : an abstract is given 
below. 

Jebbf V. Lefeere, — This was a case of 
great importance to persons possessing real 
property. The question w-as, whether 
lands were assets in the hands of adintnis. 
trators for payment of debts. 

The Chief Justice (Sir C. Grey) vi'asof 
opinion that exmutors and administrators 
had no powerj^lBell land for payment of 
debts ; that it v|^t to the heir at law, n<it 
to the executors or administrators. Obiter 
dictum : in his opinion, if lands were 
sold for debts in the life-time of the deb- 
tor, dower w'ould attach ; i. e, tw'o-thirds 
pnly could be legally sold. 

'file other judges, Sir A. Bullcr and 
Sir J. fVanks, dissented from the opinion 
of the Chief Justice, deeming landed pro- 
))erty to be at the disposal of the adminis- 
trator. llie latter w'as inclined to agree 
in what fell from Sir C. Grey on tlic sub- 
ject of dower. 

The opinion of the majority being for 
the plaio^di judgment was given accord- 
ingly." 

Sir C. Grey said: “ I wish it to l>e 
understood that, should this question arise 
hereafter, 1 do not consider myself bound 
by this decision.’* 

Doe^ on dem, ^ Claude Joseph Pouche- 
lelf John Adolphus <SVanj6itry.— -The 
question in tliis case was, whether an alien 
could inherit or hold land in Calcutta. 

The court were unanimously of opinion 
that an alien could not acquire real proper, 
ty in Gaicutta, and gave judgment for the 
defendant. 

Sir A. Duller added : ** This decision 
does not apply to lands in the Mofussil.” 

The following is an abstract of the 
rules and regulations established by the 
Supreme Court in pursuanceof the Juries 
in India Act: 

I. All; men (except as hereafter except- 
ed), are qualified to serve on juries, who 
have heietofore served, and all wbo are 
resident bous^eepers, and occupy a tene- 
ment pi the aaentbly value oft 50 rupees, 
jtmtiejowm* VoL.XXlII. No.lSfl. 


or the aoiuial value of 500 rupees; or 
who arc worth 5,000 rupees. 

2. Except siicii as hold any office under 
the Supreme Court or in the police ofCal- 
xjutta ; or arc the subjects of any foreign 
state; or are 21 years of age; or who 
have been convicted of treason, felony, 
fraudulent, or infamous offences ; or who 
are outlaws, lunatics, or idiots; or who 
are unable to read, write, and understand 
the English language. The sheriffs and 
clerks of the Crown are forbidden to in- 
sert in their lists, the names of any natives 
of whose coin])Ctency to understand the 
English language they have not expe- 
rience or sure knowledge. 

3. No person who docs not profess the 
Christian religion is qualified to serve on 
any grand Jury, or on any jury for the trial 
of a person who does profess that religion. 

4. Contains exemptions of certain high 
ofltcers and others from being required to 
serve on juries. 

5. Contains the exemptions from being 
required to serve on other tljan special or 
grand juries ; which include natives pos- 
sessing the title of raja, or insignia of 
equivalent rank ; or whose rank or supe- 
riority of caste prevents them, according 
to the usage of their tribe or religion, from 
sitting on common juries ; or who are 
W'orth 200,000 rupees. 

6’, 7, 8, and 9. Direct the mode in 
which the sheriff and clerk of the Crown 
shall prepare the lists. 

10. The sheriff shall summon for each 
scssipns thirty-six of those %vho arc quali- 
fied and liable to serve on grand juries, 
and sixty of those who are qualified and 
liable to serve on petit juries, and every 
summons shall be served one «vcek at least 
before the first day of the sessions at which 
tlic party summoned is to attend ; and of 
each of the panels returned by the shcriS*, 
onc.half at lea.st must be of that class of 
persons who have hitherto been designated 
in the Statutes relating to India by the 
term British subjects and in like man- 
ner one-half of the jury shall in every 
case consist of such British subjects. 

1 1 . Directs the manner in which special 
juries sliall be struck, viz. from the list 
arranged in alphabetical and numerical 
order, in a similar manner as in England. 

12. 13, 14, and 15 relate to similar 
points, wherein the directions correspond 
with tlie practice in England. 

16. No juror who has served shall be 
summoned again within twelve months, 
unless for want of other jurors. 

17. Jurors wilfully neglecting to attend 
liable to punishment for a contempt. 

18. The sheriff and clerk of the Crown 
to be similarly punished in case of wilful 
omission, false insertion, or vexatious 
summoning. 

5 R • 
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iVISCELLANEOUS. 

TOim OF THE GOVFRNOR-GENEIIAI.. 't' 

Tlie Governor-general niarclicd irom 
Cawnpore, on the 2-tth November, and. 
ciicainped near Lucknow, on the 28th No- 
vember. TJie fbHovving morning having 
been fixed for his Lordship’s entry into the 
capital of Ondc, a deputation arrived from 
the King at an early liour to conduct his 
Lordship from his tents, and was received 
with suitable attentions, 'i'he Governor* 
general marched from the camp, in full 
state, and was met at the suburbs by the 
King of Oude, with tlie priiicijial oflicers 
of his court and an immense retinue of 
elephants, &c. As ll)e elephants approach- 
ed each other his Majesty and the Gover- 
nor-general exelianged the usual saluta- 
tions, and his I.ordship stepping into the 
King’s howdah, the procession niovetl 
forward through the city, in the following 
order, vh. the elopliants carrying the royal 
standard and insignia, culled the Mahee 
Murati!) ; the King’s kettle drums, and 
several led horses, a troop of Sliooter So- 
wars, the slate palankeens of the King 
and the Governor-general, his I.ordship’s 
body-guaril, and the King’s corps, dress- 
ed in imitation of the Ikitisli Lancers ; the 
Sowaree elephant, a corps of his Majesty’s 
horse, the Dromedary corps, and several 
elephants with ketile-driuns, and other 
appendages of state. Every terrace, every 
balcony, every housetop was crowded witli 
human beings, I’lom every window and 
chink black faces and admiring eyes ap- 
peared peering out at the passing pageant, 
Novi' and then the curtains of a window 
would be slightly opened or raised in dif- 
ferent places, and bright sparkling eyes, 
like stars, shining through the interstices 
of a cloud, darted their beams on the 
passing cavalcade. The roofs and balco- 
nies of the houses were, in many parts, 
hung with tapestries of kiiikhab, tas, and 
other rich stuffs; the shopkeepers display- 
ed their choicest wares, and every builc)- 
ing was crovvdeil with spectators, inter- 
spersed with numerous bunds of singers 
and musicians. After passing the Muhiil 
of Asef-ood Dowleh, where the guard in 
attendance on his Majesty’s eldest sister 
saluted the Governor-general, the Su- 
warree passed along tlie sands of the 
Gootntec, between tAvo lines of troops and 
amidst continued discharges of cannon, to 
the palace of Furrid Iliikhsh, where break, 
fast was prepared in the verandah of the 
banqueting-rooms, called the Eareh Dur- 
ree. The King conducted the Governor- 
general to an extensive saloon, which was 
destined as the place of assembly. After 
^e usual ceremonies his Majesty, walk- 
ing arni-in arm \yith Lord Amherst, led 
Uie way to the breakfast- table, which was 
laid out in the verandah, looking upon 


the X^acen 13agh. Uu rising from tliu 
brcakfast-table, the party returned to the 
first saloon, where the trays of presents 
Xiad been arranged during the interval. 
The King then proceeded to fasten round 
tlie neck of J^urd Auiiierst, a miniature 
of liiinself, set in diamond';, and suspend- 
ed by two strings of fine pearls. Ills 
Majesty also pre jcnlcd a bed of curious 
workmanship lo Lady Amlieist. Gar- 
lands, with utter and pauri, were then dis- 
Iributcil* and tlie Governor- general then 
left, and proceeded to the residency. 

Ill's ?»!ajesiy relmned the Governor- 
gpiierars visit, and breakfasted witJi his 
Lordship at the residency, on the following 
moniiiig; tlie usual ceremoiiies w'ore ob- 
served ami presents offered on tlie occasion. 

Tlie Governor-general, Lady Amherst, 
and suite, partook of a dinner and cnler- 
taimneiil at the jialace of Fiiriid Eukh.sh, 
Oil the evening of the 1st Dee., when tlie 
inner courts of that vast edilice, as w'ell as 
tlie street parting tbe Hareli Durree, and 
die raeeii Ihigli, were beautifully illumi- 
nated Avitli variegated lamps, and a splen- 
did cxliibition of firc-worics. took place. 
The King and all his brothers, ministers, 
biid couiliess, were dressed in the most 
costly ami magnifieeiil rol'es. Mis Ma- 
jesty wore a diflerent dress and dilferent 
turban, ami rode in u different howdah, 
upon every separate occasioti; but he 
seemed to have reserved his most costly 
vestments anil most brilliant jewels for 
the present evening, that lie ir.iglit appear 
with a magnificence vvortliy of the* royal 
host of the Governor-general of British 
India. 

IJis Majesty, the heir apparent of Oude, 
the minister, and several of the principal 
courtiers dined with the Guvcrnor.gencral, 
at tlic residency, on the evening of the 2d. 

Next day the Governor-general held a 
Durbar at the residency, when about 
eighty natives of rank and respectability 
were introduced, and kliclats were con- 
ferred on most of the number. Bliug- 
want Sing, the soobadar of tlie Gtli Regi- 
ment Cavalry, who distinguished himself 
so highly in the cclebrufed charge made by 
Capt. Fitzgerald’s troops, at tlie battle of 
Seetabuldee, being a resident in this part 
of the country, W':is presented to iiis 
Lordship on the above occasion and re- 
ceived an honorary dress and sword. 

Oil the ^th the Governor- general pro. 
eeeded to breakfast Avith his Majesty, by 
invitation, at the Palace of Pearls (Mo- 
tee Muhul) accompanied by all his suUa 
in full uniform, and escorted by tbc body 
guard. The King came out to meet the 
GoA’ernor-gcneral about. ,100 yard9 from 
the palace. His ?«Iajc.sty’s .eleph^nt-car- 
riflgcK were drawn up b^foro gates of 
Uie. Motee Muhvl to add .tQ ,, tii,e .sbpv 5 
they Avere three in number^ 

>,• , .tvas 
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Was a very handsome four-^vhceled car- 
riage, about twelve or thirteen feet long, 
with a sort of w’ooden canopy siipportwl 
by light pillars and drawn by four young 
elephants handsomely caparisoned and hav- 
ing tlieir heads and trunks painted with 
curious figures and quaint devices. Pass- 
ing through the arch of the handsome 
gateway of the Motoe Muhul, the pro- 
cession entered nn extensive square, in 
which was erected a circular enclosure, 
constructed of interwoven bamboos, about 
thirty feet in height, prepared for a fight 
between tigers and buffaloes. 

The enclosure was quickly surrounded 
by the elephants of the spectatoi*s and by 
crowds of natives ; the uproar waxed ex- 
ceeding great, and tlic frightened buffa- 
loes charged the bamboos wdth alarming 
fury ; but fortunately they were proof 
against their formidable lionis. Expecta- 
tion was raised to the highest pitch, when 
two tigers xvcrc let in upon the raging buf- 
faloes ; but in this, as on most occasions, 
reality was fully di.sa]}pointed by anticipa- 
tion ! The ti^rs crept trembling along the 
sides of the enciosnre, and made no attempt 
to defend ihcinsclvcs or to avoid the blow, 
when the buffaloes, carrying their heads 
close to the ground, chargetl down u])on 
them, and pinned them to the bamboos. 
A pugnacious bear was then let in as the 
champion of the fallen tigers, and expand- 
ed his ample arms to embrace his noble 
foe; but Bruiu’s' self-complacency was 
considerably disturbed by suddenly find- 
ing himself elevated six feet above his or - 
dinary level, with a small rent or two in 
bis comfortable fur jacket. Bruin, deem- 
ing discretion to be the better part of 
valour, turned his back on the buffaloes, 
and proceeded (piietly to climb up the 
baml)oos, till arriving at the tup his ca- 
reer was arrested by a net in which he be- 
came presently so entangled, that be wr.s 
unable to move backwards or forward^ 
and therefore remained quietly where he 
was, basking in the sun, and looking down 
upon the field of battle and the enemy 
with much apparent self-satisfaction at 
tlic ingenuity of his escape. 

The party then proceeded to a part of 
the palace called the Moobariik Munzil, 
where breakfast had been prepared. Af- 
ter breakfast the party adjourned to the 
veranda which overlooked the Goomtee, 
for the purpose of witnessing combats be- 
tween elephants and rhinoceroses, and 
other amusements prepared for the occa- 
sion, but which were broken eff by the 
indisposition of the king. 

Offthc morning of .'>th December, tfie 
Goyertior-goneral left Lucknow. 

The party arrived at Shahjehanporc on 
the Htb, and reached Bareilly on the 
mbming of the 18th, being met on the 
tffad by the ‘ Newab of Ramporo accom.* 
panied by Mr. Hawkins, to whose house 


they proceeded. Next day his Lordsliip 
held a levee, an?! gave dinners on the same 
and succeeding days. 

On the yist tlie Governor- genera I re- 
ceived the visit of the Uaja of ilampore, 
in one of the stale tents ; and after%vards 
held a flurl)ar, wlien several of tl)e [iriiici- 
pal incndKis of the Holiilla and Patau 
families of Ihirellly and Shalijeh:in])ore, 
and other natives of eonsitiv'rati«>u were in- 
troduced ; some of vdiorn received khclats. 
Amongst others were Nawahs Molium- 
med KJian ami Gholaum Ilossein Khan, 
the lineal descendants and representatives 
of Nawab Beliadoor Khan, wlio founded 
the town of Shahjelianporc, in the time 
of the Eiiiperor Shah .felian, and Hafiz 
Ghuiam Alirncd, Kazi of the city of Ba- 
reilly. His Lordshij) quilted Bareilly on 
the i^;5d, and readied Aonla on tlio i;7th. 
This place is famous as the birth-place of 
All Mohammed, the founder of tlie Ilo- 
hilla dynasty, and he is buried there un- 
<ler a handsome manstileimi. 'riie present 
Hais of Ran*pore is his great grandson, 
in the male line. Tiie chief inhabitants 
are Pafans ami Rajputs, the latter of the 
Kiitlieria tribe, from wlioin the jirovince 
derives its ancient appellation of Knthair. 
This pait of the country is retnarkalilc for 
several individuals, who, to profound Mo- 
luimmedaii learning, unite considerable 
acquaintance with the English language 
and especially with European matlieinati- 
cal science. 

His Lordship arrive?! at Agra, on the 
8th January, and took up his residence 
witli Mr. Saunders. Tlic Bliurtporc mi- 
nister hail an audience on the ;)th, .and his 
I.ordship liad consented to visit that cita- 
del. Vf'e arc happy to learn that the cli- 
mate of tlie upper ]irovinces, during the 
latter part of the journey, hail exercised a 
most beneficial efitet upon the healtb of 
both Lord and Lady Amherst. His 
Jaadship had visited the Taj, and express- 
ed himself much gratified by tins spcciir.eii 
of Asiatic architecture. It was expected 
that the party would remain at Agra four 
or five days longer. 

NATIVE PAI’EIIS. 

Maharaja Shulhla . — According to' the 
Uklibnrs this Ghief has been seriously ill : 
his decease has even been expected. 
Meantime his territories appear to be in 
great disorder ; bis zemindars are not only 
refractory, but appear in arms against bis 
authority ; and some of his troops h.ive 
inutinied on account of arrears of pay. An 
action was fought between Mabarao Teh- 
sikhir and the refractory Zemindars of 
Kerauli Ghat, the former was not able to 
force the Ghat for tw'o or three days, when 
the insurgents were put to the sword. 

Rmjit Singh . — This Chief is at va- 
I'iancc with bis tributaries. The 4^V<*iicb 
5 R 2 officers 
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officers in his service arc making prepano. 
tions for the advance of tlic liajuh's army 
to the confines of Peshawer, to enforce 
the payment of tribute by Yar Maliunied 
Klian : the latter had commenced opera* 
tions against Jclalabad. Tlic ciiict' of tlic 
Dereli Kliyber, and the Yusofzees also 
refused to pay the stimulated sums, and 
were also the objects of llunjil’s prepara- 
tions. The Maharaja crossed the liawee 
on the 8th December. 

Jeypore. — The ceremony of placing the 
young Raja on the throne of statf>, took 
place on the 4th November ; Sir C. Met- 
calfe and the British Resident assisting. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe left .Tcy|)oreon the 
20th November, llie adairs of the state 
of Jeypore were finally arranged by the 
Political Agent, with the acquiescence of 
the Rani, in the following manner : — That 
during the minority of the young Raja, 
her Highness should be invested with the 
power of administration, and an especial 
and experienced minister should be ap- 
pointed, who would be able to secure to the 
Company the share of the money <lue to 
them, and manage the pecuniary aflairs of 
the Malta Raja, so that no partof tfie pub- 
lic money shall be misapitropriated : the 
young Raja will hold the public audiences 
regularly, and tlic Thakurs and principal 
chiefs will attend the court and preserve 
their mutual affinity ; for the dissensions 
of the chiefs are the only causes of disorder 
in a state.— Rao Chand Singh, who was, 
after the dismissal of Raol Barisal, substi- 
tuted in his room, was appointed by her 
highness, aid-de-camp to the Maha Raja, 
in the room of Thakur Megh Singh, and 
received an honorary dress ; he was also in 
conjunction with Barisal of Mejown en- 
trusted with tlie money affairs of the ho- 
nourable Company : Chottaram, llookum 
Chund and others were dismissed from the 
public situations they held ; Pandarans, 
&c. were deprived of the power of inter- 
ference in the government ; Raol Barisal 
was restored to his office wdth the assu- 
rance that ho would in no way be molested 
by the Maha Raja, and that his wishes 
would be studied by her highness the Rani. 
The Rani interc^ed on behalf of Uie 
twenty-two Thakurs parti zans of Raol Ba- 
risal, but it was not accepted . 'J"he Agent 
^en further notified, that during the mi- 
nority of the Raja all the chiefs of the state 
were to know tliat the management of the 
state affairs by her highness was just and 
proper. It was also ordered by the coun- 
cil in Calcutta, that no manner of arrange- 
ment should be made without the Raiu*s 
convent,’^ Jam Jehan Nooma, 


HIHPOO COLLICOS. 

We had no adequate notion of Jiie ex- 
traordinary progress made . by some of the 
young, men at this excellent institution. 


The system pursued is one odmimbly CaU 
culat4^ to instil solid aiid useful kium- 
lc<lge, and we are quite satisfied from 
personal observation, that it succeeds hi 
effecting this object. Some of the boys are 
well versed iti the elements of English 
grammar and literature, and can translate 
passages from Bengalee into Englisli, and 
from English into Bengalee, &c. Others 
again are well grounded in arithmetic, 
and the elements of natural pliilosojiby 
and physics ; and it is most satisfactory to 
observe, that they think iqion these sub- 
jects. Any one may satisfy himself that 
what they have acquired is not hy rote, for 
they are suhjectetl to rigitl cross examiua. 
lions, and the reply of one hoy will be 
found to differ widely from that of another, 
implying not merely an exercise of the 
faculty of memory, but of reflection and 
thought on the matter studied. Altoge- 
ther this is truly a most interesting institu- 
tion, and will, we have no doubt, prove a 
very effective engine of iinproveineut, TTie 
youth educated at this College will acquire 
a taste for European literature, wliicli can- 
not fail of leading to more important. re- 
sults, and of greatly ameliorating thej^tate 
of society. The academical duties are car- 
ried on with the most praise-worthy assi- 
duity and talent, and the establishincnt, in 
a word, reflects infinite credit on its pa- 
trons, and all connected with it. — Indio, 
Gazclte, Jan. 11. 

XMPROVEMSNTS. 

We are happy to hear, that a speeial 
committee of artillery and engineer Offi- 
cers met yesterday morning, at the Water- 
gate Sortie of Fort William, for the pur- 
pose, we believe, of reiK>rtIng upon certain 
military obstacles to the proposed conti- 
nuation of the Strand via Fort William, 
(West side) to Garden Reach. We have 
not yet beard whether the ropOrt of the 
committee is favourable or otiterwise )' but 
w'c hope and expect the vvishes and conve- 
nience of tlie public will prevail over the 
fears of Fort Wtlliam’s over'anxiotis 
friends, who appear to think that ffiO prO- 
posed rood will not only lead fn ^Gordl^ 
Reach, but to the loss of that fortress; 'A 
report is very current . that anoffier Hi^Hr 
road, parallel with the present course, or 
nearly so, and admirably calculated for 
equestrians, will take a slice outof tbd cs- 
planade oo the east side of the 
Beng, Bwhk Nov. 29=. = o, 

PRODUCTS OF OUR nckairdHics in xrx-; 

We are happy to fihd that the 
tages wc have been accustoRH^ to rontifem- 
plate, as derivable fVntn the newly acquired 
possessions on the Tenatasrim coast, have 
already Itagun to oifopd a jopsp^of^hlfing 
realist^ in the. jupgrioir iqualij^; their 
staple commodities, v.. Of;; one ; 0 fr;rtMr> 

cotton. 
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cotton, we understand, that samples re- 
oently received have been pronounced by 
the best judges superior to the best Banda 
cotton, which at the present market rate is 
at 13-8 to 14 rupees per \yazar maund. 
The Banda cotton has obtained in the 
English maricets, a 'decided preference 
over even tlio Jalone, which was till then 
considered as the best grown in Hindostan. 
The superiority of the Tenasserim cotton 
to the Banda is, tliercfbre, an additional 
advance of quality, which affords some 
hope of its competing with the American 
Sea Island cotton, to which, in its locali- 
ties, it offers some analogy. — Cal Gov, 
Oaz, Dec. 14. 

ciirirKsK TRAn£R. 

A report having been spread that tlie 
Chinese junk, which lately arrived here 
from Mergui, had come through the IMalay 
peninsula, by means of a communication 
betw'een the head waters of two rivers, 
which flow into tlie opposite seas, we have 
taken some pains to inquire into the truth ; 
for though we considered the existence of 
a navigable channel, to say tlie least, highly 
pr<d]lcmatical, we thought it possible that 
the story miglit only be the exaggeration of 
an actual voyage up some of the rivers of 
that country, which are still very imper- 
fectly known. Wc have, however, learnt 
that there is nothing unusual in the route 
pursued by this vessel, and that her voyage 
has been very erroneously stated to have 
been of extraordinary duration, a circuni. 
stance which has probably arisen from the 
Chinese commander imperfectly under- 
Itanding the questions put to him. The 
junk’s passage from Mergui lias not ex- 
ceeded twenty-two days. The cargo con- 
sists principally of sapan wood, wdiich it 
gppears is now in great demand at Mergui, 
gad the prices obtained have been so unu- 
sually high^ as to induce tlic woodcutters to 
;ypake a second cutting tills year, contrary to 
^ir usual practice. We believe tiiis is tlie 
first junk which has visited Calcuttafrom any 
cf our new acquisitions ; we shall be gl^l 
Ip hear that the voyage lias been sufficient- 
ly, profitable to i^uce these industrious 
/people to come in numbers to our port.** 
^eng, Hurk, Dec. 7. 

STAMP DOTY. 

It is rumoured very generally and wide- 
ly,' that the imposition of a stamp duty, 
on acknowledgments for money paid and 
received, is in contemplation at this presi- 
dencyr by orders, from, and under the au- 
of, tlie Board of Control .*--JbAn 
10 » : 

■ Uf&AJtll KAvidAXIOir, 

> Thi O&th- Gaiettei mth reference to the 
AsfttMng of steam vessels, em- 

.pb$yed'lnth4 inland navigation of India, 


states, that the Court of Directors liave 
authorized, on the reprcsciuation of the 
Bengal government, the construction of 
machinery for two large boats, drawing 
but tlircc feet water, to be propidled each 
by a pair of engines, each being of twenty- 
five horse power. “ Tlie original destina- 
tion of these steam boats,*' it is added, 
“ is the Bralimaputra river, on which they 
are, if possible, more rccpiired than on the 
Ganges, as there is not only the same 
vast space to he traversed, and the same 
precipitous current to be encountered, hut 
there is a want of that counterpoise, which 
the coui-Kc of the Ganges affords, when 
the current is strongest, and the river most 
navigable, a favourable wind. During 
the rains, the prevailing wind along the 
Bnahmaputra is as adverse as the river, at 
least beyond the point at Dhombrec, where 
it takes an easterly direction. The diffi- 
culty of tracking is also much greater 
along the Brahmaputra, than the Ganges, 
as the continual traffic along the latter, 
and the uninlernipted recurrence of vil- 
lages and cultivations have made a regular 
road upon the banks, whilst the Brahma- 
putra is bounded, through very consider- 
able intervals, by dense and inhospitable 
jungle. A mile a day in such situations, 
and under such circumstances, is a fair 
average advance, and a voyage from Dacca 
to Rungpore in Asain, is fully equal in 
duration to a voyage to Europe. Here, 
therefore, a steam boat will be of incon- 
ceivable importance, for the conveyance of 
troops, or supplies, and the transit of 
public officers, either on board the vessel or 
on others, to he tracked up the river by the 
steamer. The existence of coal in Sylhet, 
and its recent discovery in Asam, arc cir- 
cumstances highly favourable to the em- 
ployment of steam boats on the rivers of 
our Eastern frontier.’* 


RAJA BUnrilNATU ROY. 

On Saturday last, the generous Raja 
Bnddinath Hoy, entertained a select and 
respectable body of ladies and gentlemen, 
at Ills garden-house on the Barrack pore 
road, among w’hoin was the Right Hon. 
the Vice President. The amusements of 
the evening consisted of wrestling, and 
fights between several kinds of beasts. In 
the former, the natives shewed great dex- 
terity, and considerable time elapsed before 
each knocked his fellow dowm ; but with 
respect to the latter, the animals were too 
timid and domesticated to engage in any 
thing like a contest. Some native jug- 
glers performed Seme remarkable feats, to 
tlie astonishment oCtlie admiring company. 

At his departure his lordship and the 
whole of the ip'arty {>xptcsscd their utmost 
satisfaction- with the amuseihcn'ts au<l eii- 
tertaluTnents provided by this hospitable 
native gentleman.— Tfurh.Dec, l.S. 
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MlSRRrRKSKNTATlONS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS. 

Wc iiave had occasion more than once, 
in common, wc believe, with our cotcin- 
porarios, to express surprise at the mar. 
veltous nonsense respecting India, which 
occasionally issues from the press at home. 
The principal cause of this is, the apathy 
respecting this country, which has hitherto 
prevailed in England. Is it not surprising, 
that at any rate people w'ho have near 
relatives in the country do not study even 
its geography better ? Among our Euro- 
pean selections for to-day will be found a 
notable specimen of that misrepresentation 
and nonsense respecting India, alluded to 
above. It is taken from the Times, and 
is an extract from a work, which we have 
not seen, said to have been written by a 
Captain Deville, of the rVench JMarine.* 
A correspondent of the 'Times having in- 
quired what had become of the sons of 
TiiJpoo Saib, another correspondent refers 
him to the correct Captain Deville. From 
this scrupulous gentleman we learn, for 
the first time, most extraordinary circum- 
stances respecting the IMysore Princes. 
We had always heatd that the personages 
in question w'ere very comfortably situ- 
ted at this presidency ; nay, for many 
years the people of Calcutta have been 
accustomed to see them riding about 
Calcutta, and pursuing their own avo- 
cations and recreations. For that mat- 
ter, wc have had the honour of meeting 
them frequently ourselves ; and certainly, 
persons less attenuated, or woe-begone, 
we have seldom seen. In all this, how- 
ever, there must be some extraordinary 
delusion ; for the sons of Tippoo, accord- 
ing to Captain Deville (who says he had 
the story from a generous and sentimental 
old Scotch OfTicer), are most shockingly 
treated. “ Yes,”— observes this sympathetic 
and veracious lii.;torian — “ these illustrious 
victims of ambition and de.^;)otIsm, are 
confined, with tlie greatest rigour, in a 
close and unhealthy prison, about six miles 
from Calcutta.” 'I'bo abode, w'c arc told, 
“ is surrounded with double walls and 
fosses, and is about a mile in circuit.” 
The Scotch Officer it seems got into a 
scrape for endeavouring to sw'eeten the 
durance, and alleviate the misery of these 
** illustrious victims.” The captain, how', 
ever, docs not rest entirely on the Scotch 
Officer's story : it seems he has visited 
Calcutta, and conversed witli the << illus- 
trious victims.” It is natural for French 
vanity to be sorely galled at the state of 
British ascendancy in the East, and espe- 
cially with reference to Tippoo, whom 
French intrigue led to his ruin. We could 
hardly have expected, however, such mis- 
representation as we have alluded to. If 

* Lottres sur le Bengale, ccritcs dcs bords du 
Oange, par F. Deville, Capitaine de Marine, 1 vol. 
Jn 18mo,«Paris, 1026. 


[June, 

the whole book is made up of tlic like 
precious stuff, as that quoted by the TVnic 
correspondent, it must he a very valuable 
work, and fit to be placed on the same 
shelf with tlie volume of the French Gene- 
ral, W'ho, a few years ago, represented En- 
glish ladies to be so inveterately given to 
the bottle, that they might be seen reeling 
gloriously about tlie streets at noon day !— 
Ind* G(iz» Dec. 1 1 . 


RITMOURKl) MUllDEB OF CAPTAIN MONK. 

A rumour has Ijccn, for some days past, 
afloat of an atrocious murder having been 
perpetrated up the country. The follow'- 
ing is an extract of a letter from a corres- 
pondent at Chiinar of the I6lii instant, 
w’hich contains all the particulars that have 
reached us : — 

** We have just been alarmed by a very 
melancholy story of the murder of Cap- 
tain Monk, paymaster of II. M.'s 31st, 
Ilegt., W'ho was attacked by Dakoyts in his 
bmlgerow' between Mirzapore and Alla- 
habad. The dandies escaped, but it is 
supposed lie was tlirotvn overboard, as tlie 
body has not been found, and he Wjas a 
brave man likely to make resistance. No 
doubt the matter will be amply investigated, 
blit as yet no traces of the robbers have 
been found,'*— Chronicle, Dec, 27. 

raOJECTED CALCUTTA CLUB. 

Wc are happy to find that a plan is under 
consideration for the establishment of a 
club in Calcutta, similar to those insti- 
tuted !n London, such as the United Ser- 
vice Club and others, which have proved 
there so successful. It can scarccly.be ne- 
cessary to observe, that if such ussoeiulions 
have been found beneficial in London, 
where so many and such various resources 
olfcr themselves, they will be infinitely 
more serviceable in Calcutta, where nothing 
like a respectable hotel or collec house has 
ever existed. To form such an institution 
on a liberal scale, demands an outlay of 
capital, wdiich few' persons of the class of 
tavern-keepers possess, and to make the 
resort of company, even reasonably selec^ 
requires a command of character and funds, 
which they cannot be expected to epjpy. 
At the biiinc time, the want of some sUchi 
place is sensibly felt, as whilst those, whp 
constitute the society of Calcutta, have rip 
place where they can spend an idle half 
hour, agreeably, those, who arc occasional, 
visitants only, find themselves often utterly 
strangers and forlorn. To both claves, 
therefore, some one building, which •shajj 
be ^w’ays open to them, whiclf they may 
securely and pleasurably visit, where, on 
reasonable terms, they may , procure the 
accommodation they require, and w'hc*re 
tlicy may have a chance of meeting with 
old friends and acquaintance,, with^t t}ic 
trouble of searching for thi^ perhaps iii 

vain, 
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vain, and where llic forinnlity of inter- 
changing cards may be substituted for more 
cordial greeting, will, we conceive, bean 
arrangement of such obvious advantage, 
that to be successful, it needs only to be 
known. We are, therefore, satisfied, that 
the following sketch of the principles on 
which the club is to be csUil)lished, with 
which we have been favoured, will be read 
with interest. They w'cre adopted, we un- 
derstand, at a private meeting of several 
distinguished members of tlie civil and 
military services, held at the Town Hall, 
on the 29th of last monlli : — 

1st. That the chib sliould consist of the 
members of the King’s and Company’s 
service, of a certain standing, and of the 
bench and bar of this presidcMicy. 

. 2d. Tliat with a view to extend the bene- 
fits of the dull to otlier brandies of the 
society of llie presiilency, a liinilcd num- 
ber of the meiiihers of other professions 
should likewise be invited to join the dub. 
The number to be regu luted benafter, 
with reference to the total number of sub- 
scribers to the institution. 

3d, The following seem to he the most 
advisable limits of admission for members 
of ibe several services of tlie j'engal jne- 
sidency Civil servants : - Ollicers of his 
Majesty’s and the Hoii. Company’s mili- 
tary and iiiedieul services, of seven years* 
service, taken from the day of appoint- 
ment.— unlimited.— Iknvh 
and Har, unlimited,— //(oi. Company s 
Alannc and regidar si’rvicf, enptains. 

4lh. That in addition to the above, the 
following classes should be admitted ns 
honorary and occasional members ; 

Members of the above mentioned ser- 
vices at the otlier presidencies, or in his 
Majesty’s service generally, eligible under 
tlie stated limitations ; 

All commissioned officers of his Bla- 
jesty’s navy, belonging to the India sta- 
tion; 

The personal staff of the Governor Ge- 
neral and Commander in Chief, (not eli- 
gible as permanent members} ; 

Tlie personal staff of Governors and 
Commanders in Chief of the other pre- 
sidencies. 

5th. Any gentleman resident in India, 
^gible under the above limitations, who 
may communicate his desire to belong to 
the club, before the 1st of February next, 
to be considered an original member. 

Gentlemen arriving in India within one 
year after the above date, if eligible, to 
bave the same option. 

Gentlemen now absent from India, si- 
milarly eligible, to be allowed the same 
option^ provided their desire to become 
members be communicated to the Secre- 
tary within eighteen months from the above 
date. 

After tlie above date, all persons not 
cMitled to i^eomc original i^etpbers, must 


be elected by ballot, under such rules as 
may hereafter be determined on. 

Members of the United Service Club in 
I^ondun, to have the option of becoming 
members with ballot, on intimating their 
wish within one month after their arrival 
in Calcutta. 

(itli. The club to provide a coffee room, 
reading room, billiard room, and card 
room. Also, sleeping apartments for mem- 
bers arriving at the presidency, as many 
as may be rcijuired, and under regulations 
to be hereafter determined, 

7 til. To provide for the out- fit of the 
club, an entrance subscription of Sa. Us. 
250, will be necessary, from every original 
and other perivianent ineinber, besides an 
annual snljHTiption of I(X) rupees, if resi- 
dent in Calcutta, or within 100 miles, and 
one-foiirtli of that amount, if resident be- 
yond that limit. 1 1 onorary and occasion- 
al ineinbers to pay only the anmial sub- 
scription. 

Any member availing Inmstdf of the 
advantages of the ckd), if resident at the 
presidency fora period eipial to one month 
ill any year, to pay the full rate of sub- 
script ion for that year. 

JMenihcrs absent in Knrope, to be ex- 
cniptcil from tlie payment of their sub- 
scription dining such absence. 

All subscriptions to be made in advance. 

Bill. On the 1st of February next, 1S27, 
a meeting will bo held at the Town Hall, 
of all persons eligible on the above prin- 
ciples, as original members, and desirous 
of joining the association; when the club 
will be formed, the limitation of the num- 
ber of members fixed, anil a committee 
elected for the purpose of forming riile.s 
and regulations for the management of the 
club. 

F. iVI. Wynch, Esq., of the Bengal 
civil service, has, for the present, con- 
sented to otliciate as Secretary, and will 
receive all communications that may he 
made on the subject of the association 
Government Gazette, Dec, 11. 


THE NATIVE TRESS. 

We observe from an announcement by 
the editor of the Jami Jehan Xiuna, that 
the Government has been pleased, upon 
llie petition of the proprietor, to authorise 
the Up-country circuiatioii of that paper, 
at one-fourth of the postage hitherto 
charged ; a satisfactory proof of the in- 
terest taken by the supreme authority in 
tlie dissemination of useful information 
amongst its native subjects. The Fersian 
and Bengali papers published at Seram- 
pore, are also liberally patronised by the 
Government, and a number of copies are 
subscribeil for, for the use of tlie public 
offices and institutions. Both the ISjerain- 
pore papers and the Jami Jehan Numa 
contain extensive and accurate traiyslatioiis. 
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of every thing like real information that 
is found in the Calcutta papers, as well 
as various articles from the English jour- 
nals, and must, therefore, introduce much 
new and useful matter to native minds. 
The Jami Jekan Numa is also further re- 
commende<l to Up-country circulation by 
a Hindustani sheet, wholly appropriated 
to translation, and wliich, for a long pe- 
riod past, has been occupied with a history 
of Bonaparte. A more generally service- 
able paper, however, for the Hindus of the 
Upper provinces would be the Udanta 
Alartandttf as written in a much purer 
style, and printed in the Deva Nagari 
character. It is not, however, so well 
conducted, nor is it yet, we believe, in 
great request amongst the natives, even in 
Calcutta, whilst beyond the presidency, 
the name is unknown. However, it will, 
probably, work its way in time, and may 
then become the vehicle of much vahiahle 
novelty. — Cal, Cou. Caz. Aoc. ‘i7« 

FIGHT BETWEEN A TIGER AND AN 
ALUGATOR. 

By a part of the Sunderbtinds, called 
Athara Baki, of very thick jungle, but 
through w'hieh a creek runs, .a boat was 
passing lately, when the crew observed a 
large tiger come to the water’s edge to 
drink ; an alligator on the bank seized bold 
of him, but the tiger resisted, and a con- 
test ensued, which lasted for two hours, 
each seizing and grappling with the other, 
and the tiger alarming the whole forest 
w'ith his roar. At last the alligator suc- 
ceeded in dragging the tiger into the water, 
who then became alarmed, and letting go 
his hold of the alligator, tlic latter seemed 
glad to be released, and the tiger made 
off. — Sumbad Kaumudi. 

TROORKSS OF EDUCATION AMONGST THE 
NATIVES. 

The Gov. Gazette^ with reference to the 
schools belonging to the Ijadies* Society 
for Native Female Education, contains 
the following remarks ; — 

“ It appears, from the last report of the 
society, that they support thirty schools in 
Calcutta, containing the aggregate number 
of (JOO children, who arc taught reading 
and writing, and some of them needle- 
work — this latter branch of female educa- 
tion, not the least useful, will, it is ex- 
pected, be more extensively taught, when 
the children are more generally collected 
in the Central School, which is in the 
course of construction, at Symlia, and the 
expense of which has been in great part 
provided for, by the liberal donation of 
Baja Baidynath Rai, of 20,000 rupees, as 
formerly mentioned. The society seems 
to have met with liberal support, which we 
trust will be continued, as, although the 
iinmedi^e good produced, may be dis- 


proportionate to Uie cost, the and Uio 
talent bestow'cd upon these institttttona, 
the result to be importantly beneficial, 
needs only perseverance. ‘ It is no part of 
the genuine Hindu system to degrade their 
w’omen . Tliey may, perhaps, like the nationa 
of classical antiquity, have imposed upon 
them more retired manners and habits 
than the ladies of modern Europe would 
like to submit to, but they refused them 
neither knowledge nor respect. I’beir 
sacred books assign the highest veneration 
to the character of the wife and mother, 
and in their lighter works, we find tht 
principal females, and their companions 
and attendants, not only able to read and 
write, but they sing, play, dance, paint 
portraits, and compose verses, and surpass^ 
therefore, in accomplishments, oven the ac- 
complished young ladies of modern days 
in other climes. Nay, the female professor 
of Padua has been not unfrequently pre- 
ceded in the schools of Benares and 
Ougein ; and Tamul literature, in the 
writings of Avyar, can produce a female 
moralist and philosopher, lliere is no- 
thing, therefore, in the past history, nor 
in the social system, of tlie Hindus, which 
dkMiies to females the possession or exercise 
of the intellectual faculties ; and their cul- 
tivation should he particularly recommend- 
ed to a race so domestic in their habits as 
the people of the East, as calculated to 
give their privacy a pleasure, which it 
seems once to have commanded, and which 
it may again enjoy.” 

THE TURF. 

CidculUi first December Meetings SirH 
Day, Monday 11///. — The sixth year of 
the kiddles worth- Stakes of fifty gold 
inoliurs each h. ft. and fifteen if de- 
clared, Sec. for the produce of mares, 
named in 1822. Colts, Sst. 7lb. Fil- 
lies, 8st. d lb.— (Gilbert Mile.)— (10 
subscribers.) 


Mr. Rotiert’i) b. c. Scorpion, by Benedict, Dam, 

Meg MerriUes, (T, Wiley) 1 

Mr. Kdward’Rgr. c. Cheetoo, by Pindarrie, Dam 
Romp, Drawn 9 


2 Subscribers ])Bid h. ft. and 6 paid only 
15 Gold Mohurs each. 

Scorpion took the lead, and kepi i| 
throughout, winning with great ease in 
2m. 4s. This is the first year tliat the Be- 
nedict and Pindarrie blood have met at S 
year olds, and the Merut breeders have 
displayed marked superiority. 

The lliird year of the Great Welter-Siphor 
of 10 Gold Mohurs each, for Aiiha^l' 
never won, 1 1st. 7lb. Gentlemen 
R. C.— (28 subscribers.) 

CoI.Gilbart’agr.h. Esterhasy, (Mr. 1 

Col. Gilbert’s gr. h. Hr)! Baba 7. . i 

Mr. Edward’* b. b. Humdinea, (supposed 
Griffin.) i 

Mr. Allans gr. h. The FCarl, Mr. Grif- 
fins gr. h. Ujiiformity, and M^. Jamea^ 

r- 
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gr. ii7Slife,'n1so .started * but cticr jfiidge 
pldi^ii^H bnty tfiL* ftrst throe. " ■ ‘ 

3 to' r sigt. liiiftdAfice, 2 tb 1 ngt. Ester- 
haiy, find 6 tb 1 agf. Ilaji Baba—lTme 
3m. 

This race eircited the greatest interest, its 
thb bOst^ Arabs 'have been sought after even 
at Ijab^loii for the purpose, lliisndanea 
was'tlie /bvourite rtt .i' te 2 ligainst Ester- , 
liai'y^; ’iihrt very fif^h odds against any' . 
otlicr,; Iii diicr Uidrnihg, however, 2 to I 
wa^ upon Esterbazy against' 

tlie 'fieTd.’‘,Thc whole six started together, 
Slug takiiig the lead, at the whip, from the 
post,, rsain^ it with Haji Balia. Slug was 
beatch at the . Calcutta turn, when Ester- 
hazy t(^k tlic lead, hard iield. At the Jail 
lliritidaUee run up to Esterhazy*s girth, 
and ludtib a severe struggle for |th of a 
mile, when h‘e fell off, and Esterliazy won 
easy, iti Sun. *1 2s, Considering the Wel- 
ter Werj^dsj this is decidedly the quickest 
thinjj; oyer done by Arabs over the Cal- 
cutta cbOrae."’ The rilling of Esterliazy was 
cortsfdbred'VcVy masterly. 

Siihsequenlly, the owner of the horse 
thait stariied jis ** ITumdance, supposed to 
l)c* prifJiti,** has discovered that he is the 
IlbijiBayllioreo, who won as a four years old, 
unih'f the latter nutne, on the other side of 
Indiai 

McUcliJbr^^ Cold Molmrs, — h. ft . — r, m. 

Mr. OUbert'a b. A. lu Paragon, list. (Col. Gil- 

iHirt,) ••••••• 1 

Mr. George’s ch. A. h. Claude, 1 1st • • . 3 

Even betting, but Paragon for elioire. 

The Bombay horse had been very freely 
backed against tlie Bengallee, as he had 
brought a great luime from the jiroviiicial 
turf. But Pbragon was the favourite 
with tlic Calcutta sportsmen, and his power 
of carrying heavy weight was well known. 
Parkin started at a steady pace, Claude 
lyifig'well in the rear. He made his push 
at the Hospital turn, but could not collar 
the hpneSt old horse, who won by three 
lengtl^s, in 4m. 223. 

Second 2)«y, Wednesuln^ Ivi/A.— The 
spa!rt^thib>day was not so good os on Mon- 
day. 

Sweepa^ek of 25 gold*moliurs eacb^ for 
Acrnbattliat never won, 3st. 71b.-~T. M. 


Mr. Cfitafieh’ixti. h; Cavalier, (Watkins) * 1 

h. Slug - • ■ • 2 


CoicvCilhert's Walton, Mr. James’ Slug, 
and Mr. Alcxand.er’s Tony Jmmpkiii, 
also started, but the Judge only placed 
th^,firBt,two/: 

This wss^a most interesting sweepstakes, 
there teiugentedeetded faivuurjte ; but Snob, 
Walton and Slug wm most fancied. The 
two first. ^tyere. backed, freely ^aiiis.t the 
field. *A\l five started well togeiher—a 
sheet cbVGrcd the field, Slug 

loaiding un to the Gilbert mile post.. At. 
that' pblnf^- ' Pa#.*i!ier’ the fefid, iind 

jimd^ v'^ry sfMjJ^’tuniling to the jail, with 
Jovrn. Vor. X X 1 1 1. No. 1 38. 


Walton lying head to girth. At the jail, 
W'alton tell off ; when Slug made a second 
very gallant push, hut could not collar the 
. little horse, who won by three lengths, in 
4in. 8s. This is one of the fastest Maiden 
Races ever won by Arabs over the Cal- 
cutta Course, and both Slug and Walton 
were well up. 

. Third Dai/j Friday If)/ A . — Match for 50 

Od'VlI'S, — M. 

. Mr. Marjoribanks’ ch. C. h. Master Edward, 


lUst. (S. Frost.) 1 

Mr. Alexander’s!). E. ni. Minna, Hst. 3 

Time4in. Us. 


This was a beautiful race. Master Ed- 
ward went away from the post, in spite of 
the weight, making terrible running, 
hard held. At the great Tree, the mare 
w.is beat, and Edward came the last mile 
and a half at his own jiace, winning with 
great case, in 4in . 1 1 s. This splendid horse 
was bred by Colonel Stevenson, out of 
Tarantula, who never threw a bad one. 

Match f O' 100 Od-uirs, h. ft . — r.. m. 

Mr. J.wics Jack.son’.s b. b. Snob, list. (.S. 


Frost.) 1 

Mr. Alexander's j'f. A. li. Fairplay, list. 3 

Time L>m. Is. 


This also was a most interesting race. 
I'airplay took the lead, and brought Snob 
to the whip at the Jail. But Snob took 
the Crowther very kindly, and collared Ids 
adversary betu eem tlie .|t!i mile post and 
tlie distance post. Eairplay swerveil from 
tbe whip, and Snob won a first rate race 
w itiiout a pul) in him in 2, 1. Tins is tiic 
jNIadras Eairplay. '.rbc Bombay Iiorso of 
that name is going to England.— .7o/m 
IfiilL 

TtlE TIIEATnE. 

The Clandcsline Marriage was perform- 
ed at tbe Cbowringbee 'I'heatre last night, 
Tlie weather was fine, and the moon, 
though not full, gave sufficient light to 
render tlie drive agreeable — the air was 
siiflicicntly sharp to give a hue to the check 
of lieauty, which the burning summer of 
India denies. I'he house was full and 
brilliant ; his Excellency the Vice Presi- 
dent honoured the performance, and our 
grand national air vvas finely performed, 
and received enthusiastically. The or- 
chestra of this tiieatro improves rapidly ; 
there has been considerahic accession of 
late to the performers, and the subjects are 
tastefully and judiciously selected. 

I.ord was beyond all praise ; his 

character is one depending on such nice 
discrimination, that it is no easy task to do 
it justice. He however exceeded expecta- 
tion, which was not unexcited by his Sir 
Fcter 3Vw-7c-^every sentence he delivered 
.bore Ic.stimoiiy of his excellence— it is 
iiscTess to ])oint out particulars where all 
was alike excellent. Sterlings as fiir lan- 

.1 S guage 
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guage went, was nil we could require — his 
appearance, people sny, was rather unfa- 
vourable to the idea of the wealthy citizen, 
although we cannot for our lives see why a 
London merchant is compelled to be either 
fator tliin, long or short. Lovtwell was 
free and graceful - if a share of his surplus 
animation hud been given to his unsuccess- 
ful rival, MelvU, it would, probably, have 
been better for both. CanUm was per- 
I formed by one who seems thoroughly to 
comprehend his author — a sort of subor- 
dinatc toad-eater — the very shadow of his 
master, who echoes his opinions, laughs at 
his jests, and flatters his weakness unceas- 
ingly — it was excellent. Brush was a cre- 
ditable eifurt, and all the subordinate 
“ limbs of the law'** were quite .nu fait at 
their parts. Mrs. Hcicldhers was an excel- 
lent performance — it was unfortunate that 
the raucity of the voice broke in on the 
illusion, which would otherwise have been 
complete. 

The vulgar citizen's daughter found a 
correct representation in the Miss Slcrliug 
of the play. The scenes in wliich she 
vents her disappointed feelings, were in 
most instances well managed ; her style, 
however, has too much sameness. 
and the female domestics generally did 
their parts correctly and creditably. On 
the whole, wc were much gratified with 
the amusements of the evening ; some of 
the performers left nothing to be wished 
for in the performance of their parts, and 
the whole were perfect in the text, in 
which they have, on former occasions, 
sometimes been deficient. JIurk. 
Dec. 2. 


ROADS IN ASAM. 

Under the Native Governments of Asam, 
a ready access was maintained to all parts 
of that country, at every season of the year, 
by the construction of broad and elevated 
causeways, over which passed practicable 
roads, when all the rest of the surface was 
under water. In tlie course of time, and 
during the political convulsions by which 
Asam, for nearly a century, has been torn 
to pieces, these causeways, or Bunds, have 
disappeared, and the want of roads has 
contributed to perpetuate the evil whence it 
originated, the depopulation and desertion 
of the kingdom. One of the principal of 
these Bunds, which was said to extend 
through the whole length of Asam, from 
Gooch Behar to l^dya, and which was 
constructed in the reign of Gadadhar Sinh, 
has been lately made the subject of en- 
quiry, and the condition in which it has 
^n found, and its utter inapplicability to 
the purposes of its original formation, are 
strikingly illustrative of the condition of 
Asam, in which so vast a work could be 
suffer^ to fall to such cureless ruin. At 
the pant where it was visited, about two 


miles north from Lnkhomali Bliotey.a 
Gaora, it runs through a thick forest, 
infested with wild beasts of every species. 
It follows a direction N. 55 £., and divides 
the district of Noa Dewar, in Asam, from 
the Duila district, the land on the north 
side of the Bund belonging to the Diifla 
llaja, whilst the Bund itself, and the coun- 
try to the south, are included within the 
boundaries of Asam proper. The Bund 
at this place is about eighteen feet broad, 
and is generally eight feet in height, but 
in many other parts it is nearly efliiceil. 
and is very generally hidden by hriisli- 
wood, or even by trees of many years 
growtii. At a short distance to the north, 
is a small hill rivulet named the Delring, 
running in a bed of sand and siliceous 
stones, amongst which arc found pieces of 
half-formed coal. I’lie Diiflus, to tlic 
northward of the Bund, are a powerful 
hill tribe, inhabiting the second range of 
hills. They carry on an active trafKc w'ith 
Asam, bringing down rock-salt and coarse 
red woollens, and carrying back a return 
in fish, biifTalues* flesh, and coarse silk. 
Their nearest village is about eight miles 
to the north of the Bund, which, in this 
part of its extent, is said to have served as 
a boundary line. There are no villages 
immediately on its course, and from its 
being so thoroughly overrun with jungle, 
it is now utterly impassable. — Cal, Chvf. 
Gazette* 


OlilF.NTAL L1TF.RARY SOCIETY. 

Wc have been gratified in the perusal of 
the third lialf-yearly report of the Oriental 
Literary Society (composed of Tndo- Bri- 
tons) ; we have no doubt but tiie Institu- 
tion has done good, and will continue he- 
iieflcially efiective by cherishing a literary 
and generally inquisitive spirit among that 
class for whose use it was more especially, 
wc believe, founded. It is not so mucli 
as respects the acquisition of mere oratory 
that we regard this Society with feelings of 
satisfaction (although that accomplishment 
sljould never be underrated) ; but with re- 
ference to its improving powers on juvenile 
minds, as exciting emotions of generous 
emulation, and leading to habits of reading 
and of ihinhhig. He who is anxious to 
speak on a given question, must in general 
study the arguments for and against it. 
He must read, and this Society naturally 
must l>eget a love of reading, reflection, 
and study, because it points out a certain 
object. Give an object, and let that object 
be rendered a spur to ambition, and the 
effect will always be such as we anticipate 
from this Institution — a general improve- 
ment of the mental faculties, and an in- 
ducement to habits of literary reflection. 
We hope, therefore, that the more influen- 
tial persons connected with this Society' 
will continue to give it their active sup*- 

port. 
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port, and not ho discouraged by any ap- 
parent want ot* interest on the part of the 
public at large. As yet the Society is but 
young. Ere long, we doubt not, that as 
the sphere of its energies and usefulness 
enlarges, it will attract that general notice 
which the philanthropic nature of tin’s in- 
teresting institution deserves.— /ad. Gaz, 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

A general meeting of the subscribers to 
the fund for the encouragement of Steam 
Navigation between Great Britain and 
India, was held at the Town. Hall, on the 
1 7th January, Ciias. Lushington, Esq. in 
the chair. 

After commenting on the praiseworthy 
exertions of Capt. Johnston, of the Enter- 
prhct the chairman proferred the following 
resolution : 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting 
be voted to Captain Johnston, lor the pro- 
iiiiiient, zealous, and .'ictive part which he 
has taken in the establishment of Steam Na- 
vigation in this country, and th.tl theamoiint 
of one-half of the rmuls now accumulated, 
he granted to him, as a mark of the resjicet 
and gratitude of the subscribers, for his per- 
severance, intrepidity,- and public spirit. 

The motion was seconded by Comiiio- 
<lorc Hayes; when Mr. G. A. IVinsep 
proposed, seconded by Mr. Colvin, .as an 
amcndineiit to this ])roposifion, that with 
reference to claims which would be brought 
forward at this meeting, on the part of the 
proprietors of the Enlcrprm* steam vessel, 
and Mr. James Taylor, that the sum of 
1»0,0(X) rupees was a suHicient rcniu- 
ncration for Capt. Johnslon. 

This amendment w'as negatived, and the 
original proposition carried. 

A letter was read by the chairman, from 
Messrs. Cruttenden, McKillop, and Co., 
from the connnittee appointed by the pro- 
prietors of the EnIrrpnzCj stating the losses 
incurred in this speculation, and claiming 
compensation from the fund to the amount 
of their loss. It was proposed by Mr. 
Colvin, and seconded l»y Mr. McKillop, 
and carried unanimously, that such claim 
was inadmissible. 

It was proposed by Capt. Forbes, and 
seconded by Major Jackson, that the re- 
maining moiety of the funds he held at 
the disposal of the committee hir two 
years, for the purpose of remunerating 
any successful attempt, witliin that period, 
which may carry into cilect the object of 
the original subscription, or otiierwise ap- 
propriate it under the Glh clause of the 
resolution passed at a meeting held at the 
Town. Hall on the 17th December, 1823. 

It was proposed by Mr. G. A. Prinsep, 
seconded l>y Commodore Hayes, as an 
amendment to this proposition : That the 
remaining moiety of the funds should be 


given to Mr. James Taylor, in compensa- 
tion for the heavy losses he has sustained 
in his efforts to establish the steam commu- 
nication between Great Britain and India. 
This nmendnieiit was ncgativcdi and the 
proposition carried. 

EARTHQUAKE. 

Calcutta was yesterday visited by an 
curtliquake; it occurred at XI. 22. 19, 
A. M. as ascertained by its having stopped 
an astronomical clock at Mr. Gray’s. 'Die 
pendulum of this clock vibrates from 
W. S.W. to E. N. E. the face of the clock 
being opposite to N. N. W. Another of 
Mr. Gray’s nstronomical clocks, which 
faces the W. S. W., and the pendulum of 
which accordingly vibrates from N. N. W. 
to S. S. E., was not stopped. A tliird 
astronomical clock on the same premises, 
pl.iced facing the E. S. E., was not going 
when the cartliqii.-ikc occurred, but the 
pendulum was set in motion by the shock, 
and coutinued to go until stopped.— 
y/i/r/.*, ,/an. 20. 

The editor of the Government Gazette 
suggests that tlic shock w'as connected 
with some volcanic eruption amongst (he 
islands on the cast of the Bay of Bengal. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt 
.'dsoat Burdwan, at half-past 11, a.m. on 
Friday the lOtli January : it continued for 
a minute and a half, and was felt most 
distinctly by persons sitting on chairs; 
and the doors, windows, and furniture, 
were iniicli and evidently agitated during 
its continuance. 

THE MONEV MARKET. 

A general scarcity of money, and sudden 
and extreme fliietuations in the money 
market, have been fur a long time serious 
and general causes of complaint amongst 
men of business in this city. A cotem- 
)K)rary mentions that an attempt is now 
m.tking to dispose of a large quantity of 
Company’s paper amongst the natives in 
the upper provinces, which, if .successful, 
is expected to relieve the pressure which is 
now felt here. The wants of the govern- 
ment may, however, still affect the market, 
which will scarcely return to a state of 
abundance till it is clearly ascertained that 
governinent are not again likely to be bor- 
rowers. We have heard that it is in con- 
templation to establish a new bank. If it 
is to be merely a private concern, it cannot 
be expected to alford much greater facili- 
ties than those already existing ; but if a 
public joint-stock bank could be brought 
into operation, quite unconnected willi go- 
vernment, and reserving its capital wholly 
for the legitimate objects of banking, there 
is no doubt that it might be the means of 
affording much relief to the trading com- 
munity. — Beng, Hurk. Jan. 22. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivaiit in the Iliveri 

Jan* I. Vietory, FarmihaTiion, from London. — 

3. Bf-idet Brown, from Newcastle and London. — 
t). Columbia, Kirkwood, from Liverpool. — III. 
C\imbridf(e, Barber, from London and Penang. — 

20. h'ort William, Ncish, from I.ondon. — 23. 
lioml George, Reynolds, and Mary Ann, O'Brien, 
both from London. 

Departures from Calmttta, 

Dec* 20. llihernia. Gillies, for Tjondon. — 2.3. 
Thalia, Bidcn, and Cnrnbrra Castle, Davey, bt)th 
for London. — 24. Willinm Money, Jackson ; A/or- 
ley. Holiday; and Anna Bohertson, Irvitn', all for 
London.— 20. Goleondu, Clark, for Bombay.— 27. 
Gilmore, Laws, for the Mauritius.— ./«w. 4. 
Taylor, Pearce, ftjr Liverpool.— fj. Ganges, MiL 
ford, for Liverpool, via Madras. — 0. Fuirlie, 
Short, for London. — 7* liesenrrh, Dillon. forM;i- 
licolo lsl.and.s.— i). Colvutta, Stroyan, for Liver- 
pool ; also Sarah, Miller, and Wiherts, Corbyn, 
both for London.— 14. Kmnm, North, for Hull.— 
15. Florentia, Aldham, for London.— 1(5. John 
Hayes, Worthington, for Liven^uol. — 11>. John, 
Dawson, for the Mauritius. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANIJ 
DEATHS. 

nillTHS. 

Oct. 17. At juanporc, the lady of klajor Shawers, 
4th Extra N.I., of a daughter. 

IH. At Nussecrabatl, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Thomson, .%‘thN.L, of a son. 

Nov. 5. At Cawnpore, tlte lady of II. T. Owen, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Major Wm. Persse, 
II.M.’s Kith Lancers, of a daughter. 

17. At Meerut, the lady of Ideut. II. Carstin, 
Ibth N.Cav., of a son. 

li». On the river near P.itna, the lady of Lieut. 
E. Rushworth, 2d Europ. Kegt., of ji daugliter. 

— At Sultanporc, Oude, the lady of Capt. C. 
Godby, 21)th N.L, of atlaughter 

— AtBaiikipure, the wife of Mr. J. Thompson, 
of a son. 

25. At Meerut, Mrs. T. St. J. Hunter, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— The lady of H. Stewart, Es<i., of a daughter. 

— At Barr.ackpore, tlie lady of ('apt. Wilkin- 
son, 2lith N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Maldah, the lady of John Lamb, Es«|., of 
a son. 

— The lady of Capt. W. Clark, of a dangbter. 

— Mrs. Davidson, wife of Mr. A. Dtividson, cf 
the Adj. Gen.’s Office, of a daughter. 

2Cu At Gusserah, Mrs. B. Barber, jun., of n 
daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. J. Kinsella, of a daugh- 
ter. 

27. At Barrackpore, the lady of C.apt. Dundas, 
of a son. 

— The lady of Capt. Fra.scr, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A. Phillips, of a daughter. 

29. At Fort William, the lady tjf Caj)t. Henr- 
mlng, H.M.’s 44th regt., of a son. 

— At Howrah, the lady of J. Mackenzie, Esq., 
of a son. 

— Mrs. Thos. Brae, of a daughter. 

39. At Chandemagore, the lady of H. Geneve, 
Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Harwood, of a son. 

Dec, .3. The lady of W. Denman, Esq., of a 
son» 

— Mrs, G. H. Poole, of a son. 

— Mrs. W, J. Gray, of a daughter. 

— Mis. Jonas Vaughan, of a daughter. 

4. At Dacca, the lady of James Patton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Atfilichpoor, the lady of Capt. 1 1. Robison, 
of a son. 

— • In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Y. 1’. 
Maclean, of a daughter. 

5. At Bancoora, Jungle Mchals, the lady of the 
late Edw. Maxwell, Esq., civil service, of a daiigli- 
ter. 

— Sarah, wife of Mr. W. Peat, of the Bengal 
marine, of a son. 


7. At Dinaporc, Mrs. W. H. Jones, of a son. 

B. At Purneah, the lady of W. Wollen, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. D’Santos, of a daughter. 

!). At Meerut, thel.ady of Capt. Cureton, H.M.'s 
ICth Lancers, of a son. 

— At Azlingurh, the lady of Fred. Currie, Esq., 
civil .service, of a son. 

— At Chowringhce, the lady of J. Minchin, 
Esq., of a son. 

— .^t Moratliibad, the lady of Capt. G. B. Field, 
23dregl., of a daugliter. 

lb. At Bancoora. the lady of G. N. Check, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W.D. Cameron, of a daughter. 

— At Saliaruiipoor, the lady of Lieut. II. De- 
bude, of engineers, of a son. 

12. At .^rah, district of Shahabad, Mrs. John 
lliriiiingbam, of a son. 

— Mrs. H. Frost, of a son. 

1.3. At llansi, the lady of Lieut. Col. H. E. G . 
Coo]>cr, of a daughter. 

14. At Uuxar, the lady of H. Hailes, Esq., of 
a son. 

l.j. Tlie lady of Dr. Vos, of a daughter. 

— The lady of the late Cajit. E. T. Dradby, of 
a son. 

— Mrs. W. Francis, of a daughter. 

17. At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. C. Griffiths, 
ri/th N.l., of a son. 

29. At Chaiulernaggre, Mrs. L. Dias, of a son. 

21. Mrs. M. David, of a son .and heir. 

22. Mrs. R. Locken. of a daughter. 

24. At Entally, klrs. Jessnp, of a son. 

25. At IlazzarcelNiug, the lady of Capt. H. L. 
Playfair, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of the Rev. T. N. 
Stevens, of adaiigliter. 

IS). Tbel.ady or J. F. Eller ton. Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

.31. Mrs. T. Brown, of a son and heir. 

Jan. 2. \t ICntally, Mrs. P. S. Horn, of a son, 

,'1. Mrs. John Pennitz, of a son and heir. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of N. J. Halhed, Esq., 
second judge of Provincial (.'ourt of Appeal and 
Circuit for jiivision of Moorshedabad, of a daugh- 
ter. % 

•1. At Bishergiirli factory, district of Niiddca, 
Mr.s. n. B. C()oj>er, of .n; son. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. IV. J. Mac- 
vitie, of artillery, of a daughter. 

h. 'I'he huly of I-. Ag.abcg, Esq., of a son. 

t*. TJie l.adv of Mr. W. K. Dni, of a daughter. 

— - At .'^caldah, tlie lady of Mr. W. Diihaii, of 
.1 son. 

!». At Shalqioor indigo factory, zilLah of Tir- 
tu'ot, Mrs. P. S, Johnson, of .a son and heir. 

10. At Benan's, tJie lady of Lieut. G. 11. Cox, 
•L’d N.L, of a son. 

1.3. At Dacca, the la<ly of J. M. Farnwovth, Esq., 
■lilh N.l., of a daughter. 

14. The lady of Caj)!. J. Rowsoti, country ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

— At the Free .School, Mrs. P. Sutherland, of 
a daughter. 

19. Mrs. .S. Dvson, wife of Mr. A. Dyson, of 
the firm of Diggs' and Hunter, of a son. 

1!). At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. Lane, ar- 
tillery, of a daugliler, 

— Mrs. A. Fleming, of a daughter. 

AIAKCIAGES. 

Noi\ (i. At St. .lolin’s Cathedral, Mr. James Bar- 
licr, surgeon and officiating .assist, surg., to Mary, 
daughlcr-in-law of Capt. Hutchinson, H.M.’s U7th 
Foot. 

1.5. At Bignorc, J. A. C. dc Terraneau, Esu., to 
Matilda Maria, only daughter of E. Dclpeiron, 
Esq., of (,'handern.agore. 

21. AtGhazeepore, Capt. J. W. Douglas, politi- 
cal department, Malwnh, to Fanny, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late W. N. W. Hewett, Esq., fonni^ly 
of the Bengal civil service. 

22. At JubulpoTc, Capt. J. N. S. Weston, dep. 
judge adv. gen., Saugur division, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late Rev. P. NIcoImd, of Thurso, 
Caithness. 

27. At the Cathedral, the Rev. E. Ray, to Miss 
Sarah Piffanl. 

— Mr. D. de Souza, to Mrs. II. Charles, relict 
of the late Mr. S. Charles, of Poorec. 

— Mr. J. D’M. Sinaes to Ann Elizabeth Phila- 
delphia, eldest daughter of S. Jones, Esq. 


28. At 
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2fl. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. S. Smith, 
younccstson of the late Caj)t. M. F. Smith, of Is- 
lamabad, Chittagong, to Ann, only daughter of 
tlielatc C. (Jlavering, Esq. 

29. Mr. P. D’Cruz to Miss A. C. Gordon. 

7>;e. 1. At Dinagcporc, Cant. Hugh O’Donel, 
brigade major in Assam, to Miss Jane Finch. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. \V. Wallis to 
Miss F. Maybery, of Kiddernorc. 

5. At St. John's (?athe<lriil, Lieut. J. D. Nash, 
;«d N.I., to Miss Ellen Unnston. 

(5. At the Cathedral, Mr. C. Warden, ll.C.’s 
marine, to Mrs. (Jarrol, relict of the late Ideut. J. 

G. Carrol, il.M.'s ajllh regt. 

9. AtSt. John’s Cathedral, Mr. R. Allan to Jane, 
widov/ of the late Mr. Jones, Il.t'.’s m.iriric. 

10. At Moorshedabad, Mr. W. llutrhiiison, son 
of J. Hutchinson, Esej., of Sultaun Gunge, to 
Amelia Gregory, widow. 

Id. At the Residency, Lucknow, I.icut. .L L. 
Mowatt, of artillery, to Anna Maria, daughter of 
the late D. Fergusson, Esti. 

fl. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Bowser, he.id- 
master of the I<ower Orphan School, to Julia Ma- 
tilda, second daughter of the late Mr. Harrison. 

2'J. Mr. W. Swaine to Mrs. S. Morris. 

2H. At St. John's Cathedral, W'm. Jackson, Esq., 
to Jane, only daughter of the late John Ewing, of 
Belfast, formerly a captain in Il.M.’s (i4th Foot. 

MO. At the Cathedrah 1*. M. VVynch, Es(j., civil 
service, to Sophia Martha, daughter of Maj. Ma- 
ling. 

./«». fj. .\l the Armenian Church of St. Naza- 
reth, Gregory Apear, Esep, of Bombay, to (!atch- 
kathoon, seventh daughter of the laic Johannes 
Sarkies, Es(]. 

9. At St. John’s Cathedral, C. Farquharson, 
Esq., commander of the ship r/c/w//, to Louisa, 
fifth daughter of the hate J. II. Cassuinaijor, Esq., 
formerly a member of couneil at Fort St. (ieorge. 

— Mr. R. Burgess to Miss Rozario. 

15. 1). Pringle, Esip, of the civil service, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late A. Tod, 
Esep, of Edinburgh. 

— At the Cathedral, Capt. F. C, Robb, dep. 
tissist. qu. mast, gen., to Eliza, widow of the late 
Ideut. Suter, H.M.’s 1st or Royal Scots' llegt. 

It). At the Scotch Kirk, J\lr. J. Tash to Miss E. 
Hudgskinson. 

17. At the Cathedral, Mr, T. Wilson, of Enl.illy, 
It) Mrs. A. Clarkt'. 

UiMih At Rerhamporo, Lieut. S. R. Ilagshawo, 
7th N.L, tot’oriU'lia Eli/a, eldest daughter of the 
late Brev. Capl. Rocke, of the former L*d bat. iMlh 

N.I. 

— At Chiusurnh, J. .T. Auger, Esq., indigo ma- 
nufacturer, to Eliza, eldest daughter of A. Black, 
Esij. 


Opt. .‘1. At Nagpore, IMr. G. T . Webb, t)f his 
Highness the Rajah's service, aged iti. 

17. At.Juanpore, the lady of Maj. Shawers, -Ith 
Extra N.I. 

19. At Allahaba.l, Capt. E. 'P. Bradhy, of the 
4th Extra N.L, formerly of the 4ih N .1. 

111. At Amherst, ne.ar Martaban, Mrs. Ann F. 
Judson, lady of the Rev. Mr. Judson, Americ.in 
missionary, in her ,'l7th year. 

Nov. 2, At sea, on Iroard thcJamcnSihUiltl, Cai^t. 
Alfred Garstin, of lhc.0(ith N.I. 

ih In a budgerow, on the river Jumna, near Kt- 
wah, AnnabeUa, wife of Brev. Capt. Hilton, Kith 
Lancers. 

9. On the river, near Cawnpore, <!apt. T. C. 
Cowslade, 4;'fdN.I., aged MM. 

11. At Meerut, Mr..!. Mitchell, late .Steward hi 

H.M.’s Kith Lancers, aged Ml. 

l.M. At ('awnpore, Harriet, wife of Lieut. J. S. 
Rotton, of .artillery, aged 2/. 

16. AtSeramporesemmary, Mr. Jolm Bateman, 
aged Bl. 

19. On the Ganges, near Ghazccporc, Ann, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut. Col. C. J. Dovuton, MilUi 
N.I. 

— At Seramporc seminary, Mr. Dyer, who was 
drowned in one of the tanks. 

21. At Kumaiil. Capt. W. Dccluzcau, 6th N.L 

— Mr. Sompliclo Victory, aged .')(>. 

— Charles, youngest son of Mr. W. Baxter, a 
master-pilot in the Bengal marine, aged nine years. 

22. Clarliida, wife to Mr. John Mulfln, aged 40, 

24. At GliazcciHirc, Mr. II. Lally. 

25. Miss Eliza xMlcn, aged 15 years. 


27. Leonora, widow of the late D. Pereira, Esq., 
aged 7«. 

— Mr. N. G. Leighton. 

29. At Neemuten, aged 47, Lieut. Col. Com- 
mandant Wm. Thomas, JOth N.I. 

Dpi-. 1. At Berhanipoic, in his 6Md year, Lieut. 
Col. Commandant James I’arlby, of the corjis of 
engineers, superintendant of embankments at 
Moorshedabad. 

2. Eliza, widow of the Kate Capt. Jolm Exshaw, 
aged (;m. 

— Mr. Jolm Ritchey, of the Ptoision Establish- 
ment, aged no. 

4. Capt. R. C. Stevenson, Il.M.’s i59th regt., 
ageil .*{7. 

it. Mr. (J. T. Gibson, aged 43. 

7. Mrs. M. !t. Delanougercde, aged 61. 

— At Dinapore, Diana, wife of Mr. 11. Wat- 
kins, age«l I'M. 

H. At Alla!ial5;ul, Clementina, wife of the Hon. 
James Ruthven Klpliiiistone. 

II. At Loodieanali, Mrs. Torckler, aged 56. 
^^IM. At Jessoiv, Mrs. G. H. B. Gonsalves, ageil 

1. 'i. At Fntlyghiirb, Ideut. Col. Jolm Leys, cotn- 
numding 2!Uh'Bengal N.I. 

16. At Kainptee, near Nagpore, Lieut. T. Dale, 
41st N.r. 

— At Uarrielly, Mrs. M. Langley, late of Bcn- 
C(M)Ieii, agj'jl 4M. ’ 

2»>. At his house in Chowringhce, in his 42d year, 
Maj. II. A'ichelson, of the Bengal army, and’ late 
p.ivni.'ister to all the troops in Ava. 

— Sarah, wife of Mr. W. Peat, master in the 
H.C.’s iTiarhie, aged MO. 

21. Mr. G. Crowe. agcdM7. 

24. K. C. Wilmot, Estj., of the civil setadcc, ageil 

19. 

— Robert (’roll Gtforge, son of Mr. F. Lind- 
stwlt, aged 4 y« ars. 

27. Ai Chandi’niagore, Fdiza both, second daugh- 
ter of .1. Sinionin, .igc>d 19. 

Jfct. 1. Mr. J(;lm Myers; aged 37* 

— At B.i. kergunge,’ Mr. jI Do Silva, aged 27. 

2. Mr. B. Fairlie, aged 75. 

4. Jane Harriet, lady of A. D. Rice, Esq., aged 

20 . 

(». At Lnrkntnv, Idout. J. Martin, interp. and 
qu. mast., .'id N.I. 

10. .1. (’. Padi'isoii, Estp, assist, surg. in the 

I I.C.V service, a.nd nieuiburof the ('ulcultu Medi- 
cal Society, aged .12. 

— Mr. .1. DNi.;;c, of the Revenue Board. 

IM. C.:p}. J. tU> lg:s, jun., of the ctiuntry ser- 
vice, d .‘'..'I. 

— Mi>s Ki.-juces vailing, aged IM. 

15. At Dacca, l!u' Rev. Fre Joaquim diis Neves, 
Vigario at that place. 

Ki. Mathew llan isnn, Esip, aged M7. 

17. 1-ieut. V» . Mackey, ."dd N.L, .igedMl. 

21. Mauiu ! I’etrujc, Estp, aged 42. 


iitlaliras. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

T.IEUT. FOTllEKCir.L, 48 tII FOOT. 

ITcad-Qucirlt rs, (.'alcullaf Drc.'iO, 1826. 
— Ala General Court-Martial held at Tri- 
chinopoly, on the 7th Nov. 18‘26, Lieut. 
W. Fothergill, of Il.M.’s 4Sth regt. of 
Foot, was arraignetl upon tlie undermen- 
tioned charges, viz. 

1st. “ For carrying a message from Ens. 
E. G. li. II. Gibhs, of the 48th regt., to 
Ens. II. Leech, of the same regiment, at the 
house of the latter in Trichinopoly, on the 
evening of the 14th of October, tending to 
provoke a duel, when it was known to the 
regiment that these two officers had been 
prohibited, in their original quarrel, by ex- 
press order delivered to En.s. Gibbs, in 
presence of the Major of the regiment, on 
the ijpth day of August.’* 


Such 
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Such conduct being subversive of mi- 
litary discipline, and tending to disturb the 
harmony of the regiment.** 

2d. For conduct, unbecoming the cha. 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, while 
employed in delivering the message above 
alluded to, in making use of the following 
expressions to Kns. Leech : * You are a 
ilamncd coward ; the meanest rascal ever 
joined the dSth— I’ll be damned if I do not 
shoot you to-morrow morning if you do 
not take it up.* *’ 

** Such language being in direct disobe- 
dience of the Articles of War, and the es- 
tablished usages and customs of the ser- 
vice.** 

Upon which Charges the Court c.ame to 
tlie following decision : 

Finding and ScHfence.—~** The Court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
all that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well iis what has been 
i)roiight forward on the defence, is of opi- 
nion tlmt the prisoner, IJcut. W. Fother- 
gill, of II.M.*s 48lh regt., is gtiilty of the 
first part of the first charge, viz. * For car- 
rying a mcssiige from Kns. K. G. H. II. 
Gibbs, of the 48th regt., to Kns. li. 
Leech, of the same regiment, at the house 
of the latter in Trichi nopoly, on the Mth 
Ocl., tending to provoke a duel.’ The 
court acquits the prisoner, Ijieut. W. Fo- 
tlicrgill, of the remaining part of the first 
charge.** 

“ The Court is further of opinion, that 
the prisoner, Lieut. W, Fotliergill, is 
guilty of the second charge,** 

“ The court having found the prisoner, 
Lieut. W. Fothcrgill, guilty »)f the first 
part of the first charge, and also guilty of 
the second charge, which are in breach of 
the Articles of War, in such cases made 
and provided, dcK's sentence him, the pri- 
soner, Lieut. W. Fotliergill, of lI.M.*s 
48tli regt., to he cashiered.’* 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Combeumf.re, General, 
Coinmander-i n-cliief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Difficult as it is to the 
Coinmander-in-chicf to reconcile it to hi.s 
sense of duty to remit the penally, conse- 
quent on a conviction of conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, he trusts that there are circum- 
stances in the case now' before him, which 
will authorize his doing so without com. 
promising the honour of the army. 

His Lordship has come to this opinion 
on a perusal of the evidence of Lieut. Fo- 
tbcfgiirs commanding and brotlier officers, 
bearing the highest testimony to his cor- 
rect and gentleman-1 ike conduct, previous 
to Uic occasion under investigation, and 
his Lordship, from this very strong circum- 
stance, hopes that he may consider the 
conduct of Lieut. Fothcrgill as an intem- 
perate ebullition of youthful teniper, br the 


consequences of unguarded passion, as de. 
signnted by the court, in tlieir solicitation 
for mercy, rather than as a proof of vicious 
habit or want of principle. Ttiis impres- 
sion on the minds of the members of the 
coutt, justified their strong recoinineiida- 
tion, and is the ground on which his Ex- 
cellency hopes he may be justified in ex- 
tending to tlio prisoner that remission of 
sentence wliicli has been reijuested. 

The acquittal of the prisoner on the sc 
cond ])art of the first charge exhibited 
against him, in some measure palliates that 
offence ; and his Lordship trusts that he 
may rely on the prisoner*s strong and appa- 
rently sincere expressions of contrition, 
and this severe warning, for a security 
against fptiirc misconduct. 

Ills Excellency now desires that the 
officer commanding the 48tli regt. will 
assemble the officers of the corps, and after 
reading to tliem the proceedings of this 
Court-Martial and his Lord.sliip’.s observa- 
tions thereon, will in their presence se- 
verely admonish Lieut. Fotliergill. He 
will likewise take that occasion to point 
out to the officers generally the conse- 
quences of discord amongst themselves, as- 
suring them that such spirit must he ex- 
tinguished, and that any further instance 
of its existence which may come to Iiis 

I. ordship*s notice, must lie followed by the 
most serious coiisi^qiiences. 

Lieut. Fotliergill will then be released 
from arrest, and return to lii.s duty. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order-book, and rend at the 
liead of every regiment in H.M.’s service 
in Indi.'i. 

liy order of the Cominander-in •chief, 

A. Macdonald, 

Adj. Gen. of n.M.*s Army in India. 

ENSIGN GIUBS, 48tH FOOT. 

Head-Quarters^ Valcntta, Dec, JWW/i, 
1H‘2(>. — At a General Court-Martial held 
at Trichinopoly, on the ]5lh and Ifith of 
Nov. 182(;, Kiis. K. G. H. 11. Gibbs, of 

II. M.*s 48th regt. of Foot, was arraigned 
on the following Charge, viz. 

Charge. « En.s. E. G. H. H. Gib!)s, 
of H.lNl.’s 48(h regt., placed in arrest by 
me, for sending a challenge on the evening 
of the Mill October, to Ens. Leech, 48th 
regt., to fight a duel, being in positive and 
direct disobedience of my orders as com- 
manding-officer, delivered to Ens. Gibbs 
ill presence of the Major of the regiment, 
on the 20th day of August, in consequence 
of the original quarrel having been made 
a subject of complaint to me by Ens. 
Leech> such conduct being subversive of 
military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War.*’ 

(Signed) James Tavloh, 
Lt.-Col. coinmg. H.M.’s 48th Regt. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision. 


Finding* 
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Finding, “ Tlic court liaviiig maturely 
weighed and cotiHidered all that has been 
adduced in support of the prosecution, ns 
well as what has been brought forward on 
the defence, is of opinion, that the charge 
has not been proved, and does therefore 
acquit the prisoner, Kns. £. G. II. 11. 
Gibbs thereof.” 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) G. T. Walkeu, Lieiit.-Gen, 

Ensign Gibbs is released from at rest, 
and will return to his duty. 

The foregoing order is to bo entered in 
the general order-book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in II.M.’s service 
i It India. 

J3y order of the Cotntnander-in- chief, 

A. Macuonai.d, 

Adj.-Gen. of H.lNI.’s Army in India. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

yov, 2. Mr. E. P. Thom[>:.on, nssistint t<i col- 
lector and magistrsite of 

16. Mr. R. A. Bannennaii, head-assistant to ditto 
of Tinnevclly, 

Mr. II. M. Blair, head-assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of Malabar. 

Mr. O. S. Hooper, register to Zillah Court of 
Malabar. 

Mr. John Walker, register to Zillah Court of 
Madura. 

Mr. J. C. Scott, register to Zillah t.'ourt of (!a- 
nara. 

23. Mr. W. D. Davis, sub-collector and assistant- 
magistrate in northern division of Arcot. 

Mr. W. A. Neavc, hca<l-assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Salem. 

Mr. II. Morris, hea«l-assistnnt to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of northern division of 
Arcot, 

.‘K). Mr. G. D. Drury, sub-collector and assistant- 
magistrate in southern division of Arcot. 

Mr. A. Crawley, ditto ditto In Salem. 

Mr. II. Williams, head-assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Chingleput. 

Dec. 7 . R. W. Norfor, Esip, sheriff of Madras 
for the ensuing year. 

Jan. 111. Mr. A. Maitland, assisUint to principal 
collector and magistrate of Ciuldapah. 

Mr, E. B. Thomas, assistant to ditto of northern 
division of Arcot. 

Mr. A, Wilmot, assistant to ditto of Bcllary. 

Mr. R. T. Porter, assistant to ditto of Coimba- 
tore. 

Mr. W. C. Ogilvie, assistant to collector and 
ma^strate of Masulipatam. 

Mr. II. C. Montgomery, assistant to principal 
collator and magistrate or Nellore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jan. 5. Rev. C. JeafRcson to be military chap- 
lain at Nagpoor. 

Rev. F. Spring, ditto at Quilon. 

Rev. F. J. Darrah, ditto at Vizagapatam. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 29, 1826.^1d AT.f. Sen. 
Capt. D. Agnew to be maj.. Sen. Lieut. T. Dallas 
to oe capt,, and Sen. Ens. F. J. Clarke to be lieut., 
in sue. to Turner invalided. 

Oet. 6.^-^ L.C. Lieut. G. M. Floyer to be a(|j., 
V. Garstin placed under orders of resident at Hy- 
derabad. 


Ut Europ. Hegt. Lieut.. W. J. Manning to be 
qu. mast. and]iaym., v. Brown prom. 

2>i 'S.I. Lieut. K. M. Humftreys to be adj., v. 
Downing resigned. 

.Surg. T. Owen to be a superintending surg., v. 
Trotter dec. 

Assisi, surg, T. Key permitted to place his ser- 
vices at disposal of resident of Hyderaliad. 

lilt. 10.— Capt. A. Mussita, 4Hth N.I., trans- 
ferred to invalid estab., and posted to 2d or Arnce 
Nsit. Vet. Bat. at Guntorc. 

Ovt.U.-4Hth \.f. Sen. Lieut. H. (’. Lynch to 
be capt., and Sen. F.ns. John Lewis to be licut., in 
sue. to Mussita invalided. 

Sen. Assist, surg. Jas, Hazlewood to be surg., v. 
Trotter dec. 


Hmd-Qitartfre, Ot't. 10, 1926 . — Ensignu poalnh 
O. Jackson to 11th N.I. ; G. G. Brown to 40th do. ; 
W. 11, M'Cally to 4 1st do. ; W. B. Jackson to 2Jth 
do.; J. Tainsh to 11th do. 

Ot‘t. Ens. A, Barker from A'ld 

N.I. to2dEurop. Rcgt. ; Ens. A. E. Nisbet from 
lltb N.I. to 1st Europ. Rcgt. ; Ens. E. L. Durant 
from 20th to .'{<1 N.I. ; Lieut. F. J. Browne from :kl 
to 2d bat. arlil. 


Fnrt St. George, (kt. 2i. — Lieut. W. Bremncr, 
47lh N.I., to be fort adj. at Bellary, v. Metcalfe 
prom. 

l«f I..C. Lieut. W. Walker to be adj., v. Tliwaite 
dec. 

l.yf lirig. Horse Artil. Tjieut. i-E. Shorifl:' to act as 
adj., V. Hyslop retumeil to Europe. 

Lieut. J. .Shepherd, 24th N.I. , to be adj. to 1st 
bat. pioneers, v. Wheeler prurn. 

Maj. II. Degraves, Uth N.I., transfcrreil to in- 
valid estab. 

Off 2!J.—Art\Uerp. TJeut. G, Middlccoat to be 
(|u. mast., interp., and payin. to 2d bat., v. An- 
ilerson. 

7/A N.J. Lieut. R. A, Harden to be adj,, v. 
Hendrie prom. 

Vlth^.h Lieut. J.C. Coffin to be qu. mast., in- 
terp., and i>aym., v. .Shedden prom. ; Lieut. E. 
I’cil to be adj., v. Coffin. 

11)/A N.f. Lieut, G. W. Osborne to be qu. mast., 
interp., and payin., v. Hitchens removert. 

24/A N./. Lieut. C. Dennett to Ircqu. mast., in- 
terp., and pay 111 ., v. Sinclair prom. 

32f/ N.I. Lieut. T. R. James to be ailj., v. Rus- 
sell removed. 

.3(;/A iV. J. Lieut. J. Ilaync to act as adj,, v. Bar- 
ton removed. 

37/A N. 1. Lieut. D. Duff to be qu. mast., interp., 
and payin., v. Wright removed. 

.39/A y.T. Lieut. C. G. Ottlcy to lie qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Staftbni removed 

41.y/ N.I. Lieut. G. Logan to be adj., v. Lang- 
ford removed. 

42d N.I. Lieut. F. B. Griffiths to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Ely on furl, to EurojK'. 

44/A N.I. Lieut. F. Dudgeon to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Blaxland removed. 

4.5/A N.I. Lieut. J. Wyllie to be qu. mast, in- 
terp., and paym., v. Fraser prom. 

49/A N.I. Lieut. J. T. Lugard to be qu. most., 
interp., and paym., v. Baddclcy removed. 

51«/N.r. Lieut. J. A. Russell to be adj., and 
Lieut. M. Blaxland to be qu. mast., interp., and 
paym., to complete estab. ; Lieut. C. Stafford to 
act as^j. during absence of Lieut. Russell. 

52(i N.I. Lieut (’. H. Baddeley to be adj., and 
Lieut. T. Bayles to be qu. mast.| interp., and 
paym., to complete estab. 

1st Extra N.I. Lieut F. L. Nicolay, 29th N.I., 
to be adj., v. Logan; Lieut. J. Symons, IKthN.L, 
to be qu. mast, I mteip., and paym*, v. FiUgerald. 

Oct. 31.— Col. Wm. Macbean, H.M.’s 64th regt., 
to succeed Lieut. Col. Campbell, H.M.'s 4Gth 
Ti^t., in command of troops in Malabar mid Ca- 
nara. • 

Lieut A. E. Byam, of artil., to be an extra as- 
sist. to resident at Hyderabad. 

Assist, surg. D. Vertue to be surg. to Residency 
at Hyderabad, from 16th .\pril. I 

Nov. 
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N{/v. 3.— rapt. G. Ilutchimon, 24th N.I.» drig. 
Maj. at Sholapoor» transf. as brig. maj. to Kill- 
ladgee. 

Lieut. W. G. T. Lewis, 4Cth N.I., to be canton- 
ment adj. at SliolafNXir. 

Nov. 7.— -LleuU W. 11. Atkinson, of encineers, 
to be acting superintend, engineer in cccled dis- 
tricts. 

Engineers. Sen. Cant. W. Monteath to be maj., 
and Sen. Lieut. E. L^e to be capt., v. Milbourne 
dec. 

Nov. 10.— Lieut. Col. Com. T. Pollok, 22d N.I., 
to command Nagpore subsld. force, v. Ucucoii per- 
mitted to return to Europe. 

Lieut Col. Com. J. D. Grecnhill, 34th N.!., to 
command light field div. of Hyderabad subsid. 
force at Jaulnah, v. Pollok. 

Lieut. Col. Com. H. F. Smitli, 4'2d N.T.. to 
command Travanrorc sulisid. for. e, v. Cireenliill. 

27#/* N.I. Lieut. U. A. Joy to Iw qu. mast., in- 
tcri)., anil paym., v. Thorpe’ resigned. 

lO/A N.I. Sen. Elis. C. Clayliills to be licut., v. 
Sinclair dec. 

Nov. 14.— Lieut. Col. Com. C. Farran, 14th N.I., 
to command at Bell:lr)^ 

Hmii-QitarierSt Now. 13. — C/kM.* prom.) 

. Hppohite>t to do duty. Cornet G. IJ. II. Groiiho witJi 
.'ith L.C.— Ensigns jV. T.. 11. M'l.eod \"ith Idth 
N.I. ; R. H. J. Iludd with loth do.; J. M;sf- 
kenzie and R. Rrycewitli Wlih do. ; K. tiriint with 
10th do. ; .1. Gomm with llJlij d;i.; Mavhew 
with 10th do.; J. Jones with lOth do.; J. >V. (J. 
Kenney with 10th do. ; J. 1!. Manley with ISItli 
do.; J. Douglas.s with Kith «lo. ; C. Gordon with 
tJth do. : A. E. U. Durant with loih do. 

Nov. Id. — Lieut. Col. E. W. Simw rcmovid from 
ist to 25th N.L, and Lieut. Col. J. S. Fra.sor froju 
latter to former regt. • 

Aiisist. surg. Davenport rwnoved fnyn 2,’itli to 
14th N.L, and Assisi, surg. Geddes i'rciu l.itUr to 
former regt. 

Lieut. H. Goold, .3dth N.T., posted to 1st liat. 
pioneers, v. Macartney prom. 

Nov. 17.— Assist, surg. E. Jesso]) removed from 
4th Nat. Vet. Bat. to 32d N.I. 

Ens. Jas. Kempthomo removed, at hi:s own re- 
quest, from 47 th to 2(itli N.I. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 14.— Assist, surg. J. Mack 
>to have medical charge of north-we.sLcrn district 
of Madras, v, Atkinson rcHiigned. 

Sf/i N.J. Sen. Licut. II. S. llurgess to be cap!., 
and Sen. Ens. C. Abbott to tic licut., v. Mittord 
retired. 

20th N.I. Sen. Lieut. Ilrev. Capt. J. Macartney 
to be capt., and Sen. Eiis. D. Strctteli to be licut., 
V. James dec. 

33d N.I . : Sen. Ens. H. Marshall to he licut., v. 
Clay dec. 

Mr. P. Poole admitted an assi.st.surg. and a]ip. to 
do duty under cantonment surg. at .St. Thomas's 
Mount. 

Nov. 21.>--Capt S. W. Steel directed to a-ssume 
duties of his situation in qu. nuist. gen.’s dejiartm. 
with Nagpoor subsid. force. 

Lieut. A. T. Cotton, of engineers, to be civil 
engineer in centre division. 

Heod-Quorfers, Nov. 25.— Removals, Comet U. 
S. Waters fitom 8th to 3d L.C. ; Ens. E. H. Martin 
Arom 8th to 31st N.I. ; Ens. A. Wilkinson from 
13th to 33d N.I. ; Ens. J. Wright, from 52d to 5th 
Nel> 

Dee. 1.— Capt. G. Conran, of B troop 1st brig, 
horse artiL, to command artll. with light Held div. 
of Hyderabad subsid. force at Jaulnah. 

Dee. 4.— Lieut. Col. G. Gillespie removcil from 
4th to 2df and Lieut. Col. S. Martin from 2d to 4th 
L.C. 

Dee. F. Blundell, .3d bat. artil., to 

commiuA detachment of artillery proceeding to 
Prince of Wales’s Island and its acpciulencles, and 
Lieut' W.'S. Catew, 4th or Golundausc bat, to 
be staff oipcer to same detachment. 

Dee,ArseRemovals of Lieut. Cols. 1 1. M. Kelly, 
from Isl^rotv regt. to32d N.I. ; G. Waugh from 


ilOth N.I., to 1st Europ. regt ; G. Jackson from 
32d to 5(lth N.I. 

Fort St, George, Dnc.12.—3l L.C. Licut E. R. 
Gould to be qu. mast., interp., and paym., v. BuL 
lock prom. 

Ui N.I. Licut. M. W. Perreau to be adj., v. Bis- 
set. 

Licut. IV. H, Simpson, ,30*th N.I., to be an extra 
aide-de-camp to his Exc. thcConunander-in-cliief. 

Capt. F. F. Whinyates, of artil., to be suiierln- 
tendent of rocket cstab. at heail-quarters of artil- 
lery, V. Wynch. 

Artillery. Licut. J. Booker to bo qu. mast., in- 
terp., and paym. to 4t]i or Goluudauze bat., v. 
Carew. 

.3// L. Tuf. Licut W. L. Willi.ams to be ((U. 
mast., interp., and paym., v. Johnstone; Tiieut. 
F. J. (Mcrk to beatlj., v. Harvey returned to Eu- 
rope. 

2d L.C. Sen. Licut. J. N. R. Camplx*’! to ho 
capt., and Sen. Cornet R. T. Pocoek to bo litul., 
\ . Macquccr. dec. 

N I Sen. Ens. ll. II. Robertson to be licut., 
V. Wo*)dgat.c dec. 

2‘Jtrt N.I. Sen. Ens. G. G. MacDoncll to be 
lieiit., V. Croft invalided. 

4:idN.T. Sen. Lieut. G. Williams to be eant., 
ar.d Sen. Ens. 1). Ih'.yley to l)e lit.ut., v. Rudd dec. 

f.Vut. li. r. l^.Ioorc-'s appoinUn. to be cpi. imvst., 
interim, •'i*'d paym. to 1st hat. artil. canceiled, that 
ollicer not Inviisg flmie regimental duty for legu- 
period ol‘ two years, 

Li( ut. iV. II. Miller to act .as qu. m.ist., interp., 
Aivl p.aym. to 1st bat. of artillery until fuvtlicr 
orders. 

Iter. 15. — Assist, surg. AV. Fasken to Inave medi- 
cal cliargoofzlll.ili of Salem, v. Richmond prom. ; 
\ss st. surg. N. A. AVoodsto lie dcp. medical store- 
K'.'iv r .r! Jfniln;’l», v. Davidson permitted to ro- 
onn to Knvo]);:; Assist, surg. Maxwell to do duly 
under garrison snrg. of Poonainallee. 

!).r. ll>.— t’upt. 'r. T. l\isUe, of artil,, to bo 
a>s:sr. ;nlj. gen. of artillery, v. Ronner. 

(’apt. A. Crawford, of artil., to be commissary 
of st(»res with force in Dooalr, v. Paske. 

Livut. II. S. Fuord, of artil., to Ire dep. commls- 
s.-ry of storis at Jauliuili, v. (.'iiisholm permitted 
to return to Europe'. 

ArtUkry. Lieut. T. D it mas to bo qu. mast., in- 
terp., and paym. to .*id bat., v. Fooul. 

I v/ Kurop. lirgt. Lieut. F. 1 1. Hopper tolicadj., 
V. DoveUni ])cniiitted to return to Eurojie. 

.!</ L.I. Sen. Lieut. 1*. I,. Harvey to l)c capt., 
.and Sirii. Elis. G. T. Piueliard to Ixi licut., v. Dal- 
las dlsi'Jiarged. 

2d-IJri,{ts. of Eiigrurers to he l^it-Lfeuts. W. II. 
Atkinson, T. T. Pears, A. Do Rutts, and E. 
Ruckle. 

J)cc. 22.— Lieut. J. V. Hughes, 3!)th N.I., to ho 
fort adj. at Seringapntam, v. Macqueen. 


Head-Quarters, Drr. IJI.- Ens. Jas. Caiman re- 
moved from 14lh to 1.5th N.I. 

Dee. IP. — Hvnwvnls of Surgeons. — AV. Iforsm.in 
from pih to 5(ith N.I. S. M. .Stephenson from 25th 
N.I. to 1st L.C. W. E. E. Conwcll from 1st L.C. 
to 2.5th N.I. C. Desormcaux from 50tli to 9th N.L 
J. Hazlewood (late prom.) posted to 14th N.I. 

Ileitumnlsof Assist, Surgeons, S. Higginson from 
9th to 24th N.I. AV. Mortbner from 42d to 4th do. 
R. Sutherland from 28th to 19th do. U. Oliphant 
from loth N.I. to 2d bat. pioneers. J. P. Grant 
from 22d to :i2d N.I. D. Richardson from 60th to 
.3f>th do. J. Bell from 43d to 42d do. (r. V. Gum- 
ming from 32d to 2d do. W. G. Owen from 24th 
to 22d do. J. T. Maulc posted to 1st do. 

Licut. W. T. Croft, recently transf. to inv. cs- 
tab., posted to Carnatic Euro}). Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. W. Macqueen, fKIth N.L, appointed to 2»l 
bat. pioneers, v. Milnes. 


Fort St, George, Dec. 20.-19#/* N.I. Sen. Licut. 
(Rrev. Cant) J. T. AVoblic to be capt., and Sen. 
Kiis. E. It. Atkinson to be licut, v. Bliiny dis- 
I'harged. 

Lieut. J. Briggs, I3lh N.L, directcii in .nsaume 
• lii^ 
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his situation of dq). assist, qu. mast. gen. In My 

hec. 2f).— 41#^ N,1. Sen. Ens. G. II. Harrison to 
be licut., V, Dale dec. 


HfiOfhQurti-ter/i, Jnn. 1, ]Q27,— Removals, Ens. 
E. G. Tayton from .Wth to ilth N.I. Lieut. W. 
T. Croft from C'arnatic Euron. Vet. Hat. to 4th 
Nut. Vet. Bat. Cant. D. Walker from 4th to 2d 
Nat. Vet. Oat. 


hurt St. George, Jnn. 2—^1 N.I. Lieut. W. B. 
Coxe to be ailj., v. Manning; l.ieut. E. C. Man- 
ning to be qu. inasl., interp., r.nd payin.* v. Coxe. 

Lieut. J. Biackall, lI.M.’s4Uth regt., to 
la* fort mlj. ;it Boonamallee* and to have charge of 
nensioners at 'rrii)asore, v. Lieut. Campbell re- 
slgiieil. 


FUllLCyUGIIS. 

To Knroptj.—Scfit. 2J>. ('apt. W. S. Ilcle, of ar- 
lil., for health. — Oct. 3. Mai. C. A. Klderton« hth 
N.I.-Lieut. J. H. Macbriare, *»th N.L, for health. 
— (». (Japt. J. Wilson, 30th N.I.— 10. Lieut. A 

» , of artil., for health.—Lieut. J.G. Deck, 
.1., for health.— 31. Capt. T. Voungs<»n, 
4«th N.I., for health.— Nov. 3. Capt. G. Fryer, 
loth N.I., for health.— 7* (’apt. J. Chisholm, of 
artil., for health (via Bombtiy). — 10. Capt. (\ 
Boulton, .'ith N.I., ditto ditto.— 17- Ideut. P. L. 
Harvey, ,'ld N.L, for health.— 21. Capt. T. Hud- 
diinan, 31st N.I. — 24. C;i))t. T. M. claridge. 43d 
N.I. — Dec. 13. Lieut. U. 11. Richardson, 7th L.C., 
for health (via Bombay). — Assist, surg. H. David- 
son, ditto ditto.— l.'j. Lieut. O. Bell, 12th N.I., for 
health.— 10. Lieut. F. B. Doveton, 1st Enron. 
Rcgt., for health.—Lieut. T. F. Baber, 44th N.L, 
for health.— 2i). Lieut. J. Pasmore, jiension C'Stab., 
for health.—Lieut. T. Stockwell, 20th N.L, for 
health.— Jan. f). Capt. N. Hunter, of artil., for 
health. — 12. Lieut. Col. J. Briggs, 42d N.L, for 
he.dth.— Lieut. C. Boldero, 24th N.L, for health. 

To Rtfshirc.— Dec, 111. Capt. P. Thomson, 3Uth 
N.L, for six months. 

To Hope. — Dor. ID. Cn]d. .1. Bay- 

ley, 22d N.L, for twelvemonths, for health (even- 
tually to Europe). 

To A’eo.— Oct. «. IJeut. J. Maevitio, Dth N.I., 
for six months, for health.— 10. Capt. W'. C. 
Brunton, 2d L.C., ditto ditto.— Jan. D. Lieut. A. 
E. G. Tumour, 21st N.L, fur four motith.s, for 
health. 

Cnneellcd.’—Nov. 3. Lieut. H. Goold, 33th N.I., 
to Europe. 


LAW. 

.SUPREME COURT, January 21. 

The Quarter Sessions coiiHiiciiced (his 
day, wlien Sir Robert Corny n delivered a 
charge to the grand jury, in the course of 
which he referred to the new jury act in 
the following terms : — 

“ It is first to be observed, that the for- 
mer statute here recited, {viz. the 111 Geo. 
Ill, C. 63) limited, by the 34lh Section, 
the selection of jurors to a class of persons 
whom it calls * Rritish subjects,* a term 
certainly not very accurate ; but which ap- 
pears to have been intended to designate 
those wIk) having been born within the 
realms of Great Britain had come to set- 
tle ill India, and their legitimate issue; 
such, at least, has been the practical inter- 
pretation in itjstricting the jwrsunal juris- 
diction of the Supreme Courts in India. 
But it must not be inferred from this that 
no other persons are the subjects of Great 
Britain ; for whilst under the several sue- 
cessive statutes from time to time passed 
Asiatic Joum, Vou. XXIII, No, 138, 


for that purpose, the Company have been 
permitted to enjoy their territorial acijuisi- 
tions, the sovereignly and ultimate domi- 
nion has all along remained vested in the 
crown ; and conser{ucntIy all persons, of 
wliat colour or description soever, born 
within such territory, are the King's sub- 
jects, just as much ns if they were natives 
of the island of Great Britain. By the 
present Act, then, all distinctions as to 
parentage arc abolished, and all the King's 
subjects, native as well as Kurojiean, resi- 
dent within the presidencies, 7 nny be quali- 
fied ; and those persons are alone excluded 
who, having been horn elsewhere than in 
the Coinjiany’s territory, owe allegiance 
(o some foreign prince or state. It is, 
however, made an indispensable requisite 
for serving on the grand jury, that tlie 
party should profess the Cliristian religion ; 
and in like manner Christians only are 
competent to sit upon the petit jury for the 
trial of ('hristian oflenders. 

“ These arc the restrictions by which the 
st.atutehas circumscribed its own operation. 
But it has further vested a power in the 
judges of the several courts to make such 
rules for the qualification and service of 
jurors as they shall think fit ; but which 
shall conform to the main object of the 
Act, and be moreover subject to the ap- 
probation of the crown, l**or this court, I 
can only say, that we shall, without delay, 
prepare these rules. What they may be, is 
at present in)|)ossible to define ; one, how- 
ever, 1 (rust and believe, will not be omit- 
ted ; I mean a rule by which no person shall 
be perinilied to act ns a juryman who is 
notsunicienlly acquainted with the English 
language fully to understand tlie judge's 
charge. 'I’he experience of all ages .shews 
us, that there is always a strong connexion 
between the manners and the languages of 
nations ; and 1 may he allowed to question 
the capacity of the Oriental tongues to give 
an adequate representation of our Western 
institutions. But when I call to mind 
(he extreme nicety and subtlety of the 
English law ; the very fine and minute 
shades by which the guilt of an offence 
may be heightened or extenuated ; above 
all, when i remember that we have been 
compelled to invent, and engraft on our 
own copious language, terms of art for 
the expression of our technical distinctions, 
1 must confess, that 1, for one, shoulcl 
feel the greatest pain and repugnance at 
being compelled to commit any observa- 
tion of mine, in a criminal charge, to the 
liBzardoiis experiment of translation. 

“ The abolition, then, of the distinc- 
tions of descent and parentage, as amongst 
the King's subjects, is the main alteration 
introduced by this new statute ; in passing 
which, it seems to have been the intention 
of the legislature to bring the natives of 
our territories in India more nearjjjjfciipon 
a level with their fellow siibjectwjjpy re- 

5 T. ’posing 
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posing in tlioin n duty of great trust and 
confidence. As to its necessity in this pre- 
sidency, it is but due to those gentlemen 
nhoin we have been accustomed to see 
discliarging flic ofHce of jurors, to say 
(and I am sure that I am speaking the 
sentiments of the whole court), that we 
have hitherto had every reason to he satis- 
fied with the discretion and discrimination 
w'ith which we have been assisted in the 
exercise of oiir criminal jurisdiction.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATiVK j into as. 

A meeting of the principal Hindoo iii- 
Irubitants, and heads of the dilli'reut castes 
at Madras, was convened by the Sheriff, 
agreeably to reijuisition, on the 2/>th No- 
vember, in Illack Town, to fake into con- 
sideration the act for regnlafing the ap- 
pointment of juries in India. On the day 
named upwards of 1,000 of the most res- 
]iectah1e Hindoo inhahitanis assenitdcd. 
'flic Sheriff (Mr. E. Oordviii) opened the 
inecliiig ; after which the assembly re- 
quested Vennelacimty Sooh llow, llramin, 
to preside, who accordingly look the chair, 
and interpreted the act of Parliament in 
the Tumiil and Telngoo languages, and 
requested the assemhly to state their indivi- 
dual opinion lespecting it. 

Chiimatomby IMoodeliar then stated or 
read his opinion to the following efiect • 

“ I’lie object of this meeting is to collect 
the opinion of tlie Hindoos of this town, 
on the subject of a law' lately passed in 
England, w hereby we are declared eligible 
to act as jurors like Englishmen, proviiled 
the judges of the Supreme Court should 
think fiL, in crises of a criminal nature, 
when persons of our ow n religion are to be 
tried. Since this hnv became known at 
Madras, it has been the subject of much 
discussion and consiileration, and some 
Kuropean gentieinen have kindly explained 
to several among us, that the privilege which 
has thus been conferred on us, is very valu- 
able and ought to he received with grati- 
tude; and some of the native inhabitants, 
who are acquainted with the English lan- 
guage and European customs, h.-ive at times 
s[ioken of this measure as one that is likely 
to he beneficial to the Hindoo cunnminity. 

Others have considered that, in our pre- 
sent condition, we are not sufficiently 
educated, or advanced in knowledge, to 
understand the nature of the duty, which, 
as jurors, we shall liave to perform ; and 
it must be admitted, that nine-tenths of 
our number are totally ignorant of the 
Engli^ language, and have never been in 
the Supreme Court during a criminal 
trial; scarcely any of us are in the least 
acquainted with the rules- of English law ; 
and m^aps there is not a single individual 
whu^^p understand the distinctions th.at 


are said to exist in respect to offences 
against the law of England, of which, if 
we act as jurors, wc shall be required to 
convict or acquit our countrymen. At a 
criminal trial w c may understand the evi- 
dence given by witnesses in our own 
languages, and we may happen to know 
tlie character and condition in life of these 
w'itnesses, whereby we may form a correct 
judgment whether they are speaking truly 
or otlierw’ise ; but without a proper under- 
standing of tlie nature of the offence, anri 
the law that may apply to it, it w'ill be a dif- 
ficult task to pronounce a verdict, however 
w't* may understand the facts of the case. 
Should the trial be for an offence whicli 
may subject tlie prisoner to the penalty of 
death, there are very few' among us wfio 
would consifler themselves fit to form an 
opinion on a matter of so much importance, 
'lb the memhors of the Eratninical Casfe 
other considerations will suggest them- 
selves, to which no allusions may he made. 
Many of us have heard, liiat at criminal 
trials the assistance of counsel has been 
useful in explaining the facts of the case, 
in prosecuting with effect the guilty, and 
in defending the innocent. Nmv, sliould 
we act as jurors, wx* sliall lose whatever he- 
nefil can arise from tlie aid of counsel, either 
(o tfie jiroseeution or the defence, fur w'o 
shall not he able to understand wiiat may 
bo addressed to us ; and the same effect 
can never be produced by an interpreter, 
however skilful and able be may be. This 
obsei vation will apply in a much stronger 
degree to the charge of the judge, which 
must he interpreted •and particularly ex- 
plained, to enalile the most intelligent 
amongst us to understand the law of the 
case, or the reasoning of the judge on the 
evidence, and the ajiplication of it. 

** Yet all these diiliculties ought to be 
overcome before any honest man can ven- 
ture to jironounee a verdict w'hicli may 
deprive a fellow-creature of liis life, or 
occasion some other punishment. If wx‘ 
are to act as jurors at the Court-House, we 
we must also perform tlie duty of attend- 
ing the inquests of the coroner; and let 
any one present reilect on the situation in 
which he will be placed, if liable to be 
sunmioned and to be kept for hours near to 
a dead body, and that body deposited in a 
place which Eramiiis and respectable Hin- 
doos ought not to approach. 

“ On llie prc.sent occasion, I do not 
wish to advert tiarticularly to the difl'er- 
cnccs and dislincliuns which exist between 
our castes ; but in the trial of ofl'ences 
which may have been occasioned by quar- 
rels of castes, involving the common feel- 
ing of great nuiiibers of men, it will be 
very difficult to find an impartial jury to 
determine on the guilt or innocence of the 
party charged. Tiic consequences of an 
acquittal or a conviction are likely to be 
much more ]n*ijud!ciul to the conflicting 

parties, 
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parties, than if the parly oireiuling should 
be tried as heretofore. 

“It is said that a similar measure has 
been tried at Ceylon, and that its effects 
have been very heneHcial. On this suli- 
ject there arc diflerent opinions; but the 
people of Ceylon, who serve as jurors, 
dilfer essentially from ourselves, and per- 
haps are better fitted for the benefit which 
it^ is said has been conferred on them. 
There the judges perform circuits at a dis- 
tance from the seat of government; and 
unless tliey were enabled to find men to 
perform the duty of jurors, it would be 
necessary cither to take Europeans with 
the judges, or to abandon that mode of 
^^®dras the judges constantly 
administer justice in one court, 

“ A time may arrive iicreafter, when 
tlie Hindoo population of this place may 
overcome the difficulties which have been 
noticed ; l)ut it is for those amongst iis w'ho 
arc most competent to tlic task, to consider 
and declare, wlielhor in our present con- 
dition \vc are fitted for the duly we may be 
required to perform ; and if not, whether 
wc ought not to represent submissively, 
but earnestly, to the judges of tlie Supreme 
(vourt, that we are at present desirous of 
being excluded from the privilege extended 
by the late Act of ParUameiit to the na^ 
lives of this presidency. 

“ There are many points of a minor 
nature, W'hich must occur to any one who 
may have witnessed or heard of the crimi- 
nal proceedings in the Supreme Ciuirt, 
but which illustrate the inconvenience that 
would result from our attending as jurors. 
Whatever may be the day, or liowever iii- 
clispensiblc we may think it to perform 
particular ceremonies, citlier for family 
purposes or in the celebration of festivals, 
wc must attend punctually or be subject to 
fines. AVc cannot, during a trial, take 
any refresiiment : that by owr customs is 
not permitted. We must cimiimic toge- 
ther until oiir opinion is found ; ami it is 
possible, that with every regard to our 
religion and our prejudices, men may he 
brought together who have never before 
sat on the same form or carpet, and whose 
sitting together would constitute a mental 
degradation to the one or to the other, and 
perhaps the feeling might be mutual. 
Thus circumstanced, any unanimity of 
opinion would be diflicult of attaimneiit. 

** Although in certain cases about *30 
years ago, half the jury were Hindoos, the 
other half were Europeans, and the court 
of that time was not conducted by any 
regular forms or proceedings ; the judges 
were not lawyers, and the course was bet- 
ter within the comprehension of the na- 
tives, who were usually selected to fill the 
office. What then happened to terminate 
the summoning of natives to serve on the 
jury, is within the recollection of a few 
only. It is for onr present consideration 


whether wc urc yet competent to linder- 
stand and to perform the duty. 

“ Should this assembly be of opinion 
that the period has not yet arrived when 
we can venture to exercise the privilege 
which the British parliament seems to have 
offered ns, let us form a committee to pre- 
pare a respcclful and becoming represen- 
tation to tile judges of the Supreme Court, 
to whom file framing of the rule is dele- 
gated, expressing our thanks for the benefit 
intended to be conferred, and explaining 
our reasons for wi.diing to decline it. It 
may also be proper to (‘onvey a similar re- 
presentation to the government by which 
we are protected.” 

Tlie sentiments stated by Cliinnatomby 
IMoodeli.ir, and bis proposal, were declared 
by' the cliairmari to be in conformity with 
his own ; and for himself, and on behalf 
of the Brainin caste, he recommended that 
they should be adopted by the uiccting. 
Poompavey An.-isawniy IMoodeliar siip- 
j)orte(l tlie proposal, for himself ami on 
helialf of the otlier Nattawars, with the 
exception of a few persons, in tuimber 
about ‘JO, who ilesired lo be furnished 
with an extract of the jmiceedings of tlic 
late Mayor’s Court, exliil|^iting the names 
of the Hindoo inhabitants who formerly 
acted as jurors in that court, for the pur- 
pose of giving their opinion within a 
month. This latter suggestion was se- 
coiidetl by Comiore Mootiali Moodcliar. 

The opinion and projiosal of Cliinna- 
tomby IMoodeliar, seconded or recom- 
mended by the chairman, was also sup- 
ported by Nainasevoy Chettyar, for himself 
and on behalf of the caste, and liy Coiluh 
llagavah Chettyar, for himself and on 
behalf of his caste. 

Veiieatasawiny CIkUy, on behalf of the 
D.issayees, asked the ehairnian’s permission 
to retire into a room for the purpose of 
foniiiiig an opinion. 'I'lus was seconded 
by Mooloosawniy Naick, but objected to 
by Poompavey .\nasawniy IMoodeliar, on 
the ground that it would take up time un- 
necessarily, which objection was supported 
by Nineappab Moodelinr. 

The slieritr suggestcil that those people 
w'ho wished to retire into a room should 
stand up, us also those who made the ob- 
jection to it, in order to point out the 
majority and minority. Eight members 
of the Dassayees then stood up, as wisliiiig 
to retire, but twenty having objected to it, 
tile original proposal was negatived. 

It was then unanimously agreed by the 
menil>ers of all the castes, that respect- 
able persons of each caste should be ap- 
pointeil lo form a committee, for the 
])iirposc of taking into consideration the 
best mode of framing and preparing a 
respectful memorial to the Honourable the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and aiM>|her 
to the Honorable the Governor in Cffiincil, 
expressing the thunks of the Hindoo in- 
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habitants of Madras for the benefit in- 
tended to be conferred by the Act of 
Farliament, and explaining the reasons for 
wishing to decline it . — Madras Gov. Gax. 
Nov, 30. 

From several communications which 
have appeared respecting tliis meeting, 
there seems some ground fur apprehending 
that the genuine sentiments of the majo- 
rity of the natives of Madras were not ex- 
pressed on this sul)ject. It is asserted that 
the wealthy and influential natives are ap- 
prehensive that the duty of jurors would 
interfere with their indolent enjoyments, 
and would be attended with u loss of con- 
sequence to them, by reason of inferior na- 
tives acquiring this privilege in common 
with themselves. It is also alleged that 
several of the natives who attended tlic 
meeting suppressed their sentiments, which 
were repugnant to those expressed, be- 
cause they supposed the course of proceed- 
ing had been adopted at the suggestion of 
some perso7i m aulhorUy. From a letter 
on this subject in the Madras Courier, 
which purports to be written by a Hindoo, 
we extract the following passage : 

“ I attended the meeting held on the 
25th ult,, but I fteg to assure you that the 
meeting was not solicited by the principals 
and heads of the Hindoo Castes ; neither 
by any Hindoo respectable nor expe- 
rienced ; but by fourteen who are pretty 
respectable Hindoos of Madras, who thus 
took upon them to act for the whole native 
community. The proceedings of the meet- 
ing arc already before the public ; but so 
far from containing the sentiments of the 
generality of the respectable natives, they 
contain the very reverse. I am connected 
with the greater part of the respectable na- 
tives at the Presidency, and I beg to as- 
sure you that they are greatly distressed at 
what has taken place, and much lament it, 
as the account of the meeting must tend to 
lower their character very much in the 
eyes of all liberal or enlightened persons. 
Their refusing the gracious boon held out 
to them by tlicir rulers, of serving as jury- 
men, was never their wish nor desire ; it 
is looked upon as a high honour and a 
great privilege ; and their sincere wish is 
that the proceedings of the meeting of the 
25^ ult. may be rescinded, and this foul 
stain obliterated from their characters ; and 
that the^ views of our rulers at home may 
meet with that gratitude they deserve, we 
shall all be proud’* to be admitted to so 
honourable a distinction. 

The person who took the lead at the 
meeting had no authority for the steps he 
adopted ; but by his mucA fair speecht mis- 
guided the worthy Sheritt' into his ways, 
an^vby his intrigues, put all the other 
Hindoos into confusion. It is very 
painftil to us to find one of our number, 
who has risen to some eminence, making 


use of his knowledge to asperse and 
injure his countrymen. I again beg to 
state, at least more than seven-cigbtlis of 
the respectable natives of Madras are de- 
sirous of having the honour of serving as 
jurym<*n, and are most grateful to the ho- 
noun^ole gentlemen who have in Parlia- 
ment taken notice of them— they feel 
sadly grieved at what has taken place, but 
hope it may yet be obliterated. 

“ I would just say, that were Govern- 
ment to issue a notice that there was re- 
quired a body of natives to serve as Petty 
Jurymen, to whom a handsome monthly sa^ 
lary would be given^ on their being found 
fit for that duty, I conceive some hun- 
dreds would come forward fully qualified 
for it, conversant not only witli the Eng - 
lish language, but with Tamul, Teloogoo, 
Mahratta, &c. all desirous of serving 
on this duty ; and, likewise, amongst the 
foremost w'oiild be found the fourteen per- 
sons who signed the requisition for the 
meeting.” 

t:autuqijakk. 

Wo have reccivoil the following from a 
con'cspondent, dated Vizagapatam, 7lh Ja- 
nuary 1827.—“ A shock of an earthquake 
occurred at this station yesterday afternoon, 
at about liair-i)ast five o’clock. It was 
apparently from seaward, and in the direc- 
tion from oast towards the hills westward, 
the immediate boundary of this narrow 
neck of land, which is nearly peninsular. 
The shock was of but a few seconds il ora- 
tion ; but the undulation of the earth was 
very perceptible, particularly in the bouses 
at the eastern extremity of Waltair, and in 
those nearest the sen. The noise was si- 
milar to what would be occasioned by the 
passing of a waggon over a rough stone 
pavement. The doors of the houses shook, 
and all the Venetians rattled in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Some persons state that 
they felt the Iremblemcnt do terre so sen- 
sibly, that it occasioned a slight sensation 
of sickness at the stomach.” — Mad. Gov. 
Gaz.Jan. 18. 

V EVERY SCHOOLS. 

The annual public examination of the 
English and Tamil schools at the' Vepery 
Mission of the Venerable Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and tlie In- 
corporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in 
the New Mission Church at Vepery, on 
Saturday last, in presence of a highly re- 
spectable assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men of the Presidency. Amongst the visi- 
tors were the the hon. Sir Ralph Palmer, 
Chief Justice, Sir G. W. Ricketts, Sir 
Ralph Rice, and the clergy and other 
members of the society’s committees. The 
number of children belonging to these 
schools is mid their neat appearance and 

atteiilivc 
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attentive and orderly demeanour, excited 
just approbation. The Tamil exauiinatioii 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Rottler, 
senior Missionary at Vepery ; that in Eng- 
lish by the Rev. W. Roy, senior Chaplain 
at the Presidency, and Secretary to the 
Madras District Committee of the Incor- 
porated Society. These schools are con- 
ducted upon the admirable system adopted 
in England by the National Society for 
schools ; and on this occasion we had an 
opportunity of observing the large mea- 
sure of success v/ith which it has been 
pursued, in the benevolent establisliincnt 
at Vepery. The children gave specimens 
of their attainments in reading and cypher- 
ing, aind displayed a very ])ieasing degree 
of intelligence and proficiency. The result 
was not less creditable to those under 
whose charge these young persons have 
been placed, than gratifying to all who 
witnessed tliis interesting scene. — Ibid^ 
Dec. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals^ 

Dei:. .3. MnrmnuU Yates, from Calcutta. — 1.3. 
Jloiuu Flint, from Ciilcutta.—liS. CHwlint-t (’hrys- 
tie, from Calcutta.-— 20. MtUptmimtei .fohnston, 
from Calcutta.— 21. Maim, llorublow, from C!al- 
cutta.— Jroi. 4. Providfiim, Ar«llic, from Calcutta. 
— ft. Marldif, llaliday, from Calcutta.— 9. Cwm- 
hrinn, Hlyth, from London. — 11. Aurora, Earl, 
from C'alcutta, and Coldstream, Stephens, from 
London. — KJ. Malcolm, Kyles, from Calcutta. — 
18. Abbertnn, Percival, from (\'ilcutta. — ^21. Lady 
Itajfks, Coxwell, from Calcutta. 

Departures, 

Nov, 14. Lnlla Rookh, Stewart, for Penang and 
Singapore.— 17* Atlas, Hunt, for Caicutta.— 28. 
Cambridge, Barbc'r, for Perjung aiul Calcutta. — 
Dec. 9. Castle Forbes, Ord, for Calcutta, and 
Mernmid, Yates, for liondon. — 12. James Siblmld, 
Forbes, for Penang. &c.— 23. Hope, Flint, for 
London. — .31. Melpomene, Johnston, for London. 
•^an. (I. Moira, Hornblow, for Cane and Lon- 
don. — 14. Morlejh llaliday, for C^cyloii and Lon- 
don.— l(i. Cumbrian, Dlyth, for Calcutta.— 23. 
Coldstream, SU‘j>heas, for I’enang and Calcutta — 
28. Ganges, Mitford, for London. — 27. Malctdm, 
Eyles, and Claudine, ('hrystic, both for London. 

lilllTIIS, MAUllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIRTHS. 

Oct. 29. At (Chanda, near Nagpore, the l.idy of 
Assist, surg. A. Montgomery, Bombay Medical 
Establishment, of a daughter. 

Nov, b. At Tranquebar, the lady of Lieut. W. 
1*. Burton, 27th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Rayapooram, Mrs. T. Jones, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Chindatrepatta, Mrs. M. Scriven, of a 
daughter. _ 

6. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Kirby, 
4lh N.I.. of a daughter. 

7. At Trlchinoi>oly, the wife of Mr. J. Dlgwood, 
of a daughter. 

9. The lady of C. H. Clay, Esq.* of a daughter. 

10. The laay of Capt. D. Montgomerie, deputy 
surveyor general, of a daughter. 

— At CfannaiioTC, the lady of Lieut. CoL Camp- 
bell, H.M.’s 48th regt, of a son. 

— At Ouilon, the lady of W. Huxham, Esq., 
of a daughtCT. 

14. At the Presidency Cantonment, the lady of 
Lieut. W. O, Brooshooft, of a son. 

1.3. At Dolla^, the lady of A. Cheape, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 


18. Mrs. P. Engel f of a daughter. 

17. The lady of Lieut. C. Cbauvel, 35th N.I., 
of a son. 

21. Mrs. Lc Cerf, of a son. 

22. At Bangalore, the lady of Maj. T. S* Wat- 
son, of artillery, of a daughter. 

2.3. At Cocanada, the lady of G. A. Smith, 
Esq., civil service, of a daugnter. 

— At Parscwaukuin, the lady of Lieut. Stod- 
dard, lf.M.'s54th regt., of a daughter. 

2it. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Martin, commanding 2d L.C., of a daughter. 

.’H). At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Evans, 
fortadj. at that station, of a son. 

Dee. 1. At Arcut, the lady of Capt. Lang, 

ll.M.’s 13th Light Drs., of a son. 

— At Palamcottah, the lady of John Walker, 
Esq., of a son. 

4. At Ellichprmr, the lady of Capt. Hugh Ro- 
bison. of a son. 

5. At Arcot, the lady of Capt. H. B. Williams, 
3d Light Cav., of a daughter. 

8. At Palamcottah, the wife of the Rev. B. 
Schmid, of a daughter. 

9. At Kamptce, the lady of I.icut. J. S. impey, 
postmaster to Nagpore .Subsid. Force, of a son 
stiU-bom. 

19. At Bangalore, Mrs. J. F. Pereira, of a son. 

12. At TricTiinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Archer, 

20th regt., of a daughter. 

— At the Presidency cantonment, the lady of 
(’apt. Dods, cautonmont adj., of a son. 

— At (.'alingapatam, the lad^of I’. S. Derks?;, 
Esq., master-attendant, of a son, still-born. 

15. The wife of Mr. John Law, architect, of a 
son. 

23. At (\innanorc, the lady of Capt. Locke, at- 
tached to the S. L. B., of a daughter. 

28. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
Foord, artillery, of a son. 

.39. At Pondicherry, the lady of Capt. J. Mat- 
thews, 37th regt. N.t., of a son. 

31. At Tanjorc, the lady of Capt. Fyfe, of a 
daughter. 

— • The lady of G. J. Hadow, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. At ;\rcot, the lady of J. C. Schroeder, 
Esq., lI.M.’s 13th Light Drags., of a son. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of S. Crawfurd, Esi}., 
civil service, of a son. 

3. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. O’Con- 
nel, commissary of ordnance, of a son. 

— At Guntoor, the lady of Capt. B. Baker, 2d 
N. V. Bat., of a daugliter. 

4. At Berhanii>ore, the lady of Dr. Pearce, 37th 
N.L, of a son. 

12. The lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir George Walker, 
conimander-in-chief, of a son. 

— The lady of the late Capt. Gamagc, Madnus 
artillejy, of a son. 

— At Dindigul, the lady of Lieut. Col. C. Man- 
dcviile, of a daughter. 

15. At Arcot, tne latly of E. A. Langley, Esq., 
3d Light C.av,, of a son. 

— Mrs. 11. Franck, of a son. 

19. At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. Col. G. M. 
Steuart, commuuding .7th N.L, of a son. 


MARRIAUI:;;!. 

Nor. 15. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mr. F. Dawes, 
of the horse brigade, to Miss M. Mason. 

— .At St. Gciwge’s Church, Mr. R. Hamilton, of 
the commissariat department, to Miss E. Jackson. 

Dee. 4. Cant. E. S. Dickson, 38th N.I., to Miss 
J. M. Fenoulhet. 

12. At St. George's Church, Mr. J. A. Rcgel, 
eldest son of the late F. C. Kegel, Esq., chief of 
Sadras, to Martha, second daughter of the late 
Mr. W. Jackson, deputy commissary of stores. 

13. At St. George’s Church, Mr. T. G. F. Con- 
sitt, son of I.icut. Consitt, royal navy, to Miss M. 
Anderson. 

28. At St. George*s Church, Salome, second 
daughter of the late Rev. C. Pohle, to Lieut. E. 
Willis, Ilf the 28th N.L 

29. At Tranquebar, Lieut. Thaae. of the royal 
Danish service, to Miss Sophie Wodschow. 

3(f. Mr. W. Scaife to Miss A. Cox. 

Jan. 4. At Bangalore, M. D. Cockbum, Esq., 
collector and magistrate of Salem, to Miss Las- 
celles. 

fl. Mr. J. Stephens to Miss A. E. Wttters. 

22. At St. (icorge’s ;Church, Capt. Coyle, 28lh 

N.L, 
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N.I., to Jane, daughter of Win. Thomson, Esq., 
M.D., Wexford, Ireland. 


DEATHS. 

fJrt. 14. At Nundy Cantonment. 7\mhcrs , Lieut. 
John Woodgate, .%th N.I., executive engineer to 
corps serving in Martaban district, and assisUint in 
quarter-mastcr'gcneial’s department. 

Nm, 3. Midor R. E. Milrournc, of the cnqis of 
engiueers. 

— Elisabeth, wife of Mr. J. S. Harvey, of the 
quarter master generars department. 

At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. Col. Wood- 
house, commanding 20th N.l. 

7. At Secunderabad, Assist, surg. R. Lindscll, 
mh N.l. 

8. At Royapooram, Mrs. C. Meppen. aged .%*. 
10. Lieut n. P. Clay, :13d N.L, son of the late 

General Clay, H.M.'s service, aged 22. 

— At Mergul, Lieut. S. 11. (loodrirh, IstM.N.I. 

15. At Bangalore, the Baroness De Kutzlcbun, 
aged 43. 

16, At Secunderabad, (-arolinc, wife of Mr. W. 
M'Koy, aged:i3. 

20. At Wallajahbad, Capt G. U. Dudd, 43d regt. 
aged 44. 

— At Keltah, Mrs. Harding, wife of Mr. G. 
Harding, riding-master 3d Lt. Cav., aged 37. 

24. Lieut and Adj. G. A. Brodic, .3tl Lt. Cav, 

27. .''t Alinorah, ijusan, wife of Maj. M. Tho- 
mas, .tlth N.L 

30. Wilhelmina Sophia, wife of A. J. Drum- 
mond, Esq., civil service. 

— At Mysore, T. Vadanarrain MfKxliliar, son 
and heir of T. Romasawiny Moodiliar, after a 
short illness. 

— At Royapooram, Mr. F. B. Garty, aged .'ll. 
Dec. 7* At St Thomas’s Mount, Capt. D. Mac- 

queen, 2d Lt. Cav., .ageil .'<6. 

— At Secunderabad, assist, surg. R. Lindscll, 
19th N.l. 

14. In camp at Ongole, Lieut. H. H. Lewis, 
H.M.’s 30th regt. 

» Mr. John Sample, aged 73. 

20. Mr. John Prins, aged 3.5. 

21. At Palamcottah, Polleiigee Jevangee, parsec, 
ill his 3i)Ui year. 

25. At Ropapettah, Lazaro Laurence, son of 
Mr. F. D’ Monte, aged 14 years. 

2!>. At Cuddalore, Daniel, son of Mr. Manuel 
De Vax. 

— Mr. A. Regolay, harness-maker. 

31. Mr. Wm. Lambert 

Jan. 1. At Vepery, Ann, eldest child of Mr. J.. 
11. Williamson, aged three years. 

21. Mrs. A. M'Oonald, kec])cr of the King’s 
Arms Tavern, in her 40th year. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bfunljoff Castle, Nov, 30, 1826. — (’apt. 11. Mel- 
drum to lie payni. Jo Gulcowar Subsid. Force, v. 
Dunsterville prom, to a majority. 

Capt. J. Rankin to be dep. paym. to Poona div. 
of army, v. Meldrum. 

Dee, 4.— Nciw Corps of Sappers and Miners, 
Lieut S. Slight to command ; Lieut. A. C. Peat 
to be adjutant 

Dec. 7.~15tA N.l, Ens. J. Montgomery to be 
licut, . V. Chesshyre dec. ; date 22d Nov. 1026. 

Dec. a— Capt D. Forbes, 2d or Gr. N.I., to 
command detachment at Rajiteepla. 1 

li^A N.L Lieut N. Campbell to be capt., and 
Ens* M. C. Cole to be licut, in sue. to Blackall 
diw. : datie 27th Nov. 1820. 

Cai>t. P. D. Ottey, 11th N.L, to be a brigade 
nu^. to finrees, v. Ifankiii. 

Capt W. SpratL 4th N.L, to command 2d cx- 
N.L, v« Ottey. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Td^Kui?.— Dec. 7. Capt. T. Marshall, 2.5th 
N.^Wpr bealth.— 41. Maj. W. G. White, horse 


artil., on private affairs.— Capt. P. W. Pedlar, 
25th N.L, ditto— SuperlDtend. Surg. G. Ogilvy, 
ditto.— C^apt. J. B. Sealy, 2.5th N.l., for health.— 
Lieut T. T. Baber, 44th Madras N.L, for health. 

To 8ea.— Dec. 7* Lieut W. Wroughtoii, 3d N.L, 
for six months, for health. 

To Cape of (irood Hope, — Dec. 9. Mai. W. Mealy, 
Inv. Bat., for health (eventually to Europe). 

LAW. 

SUPREME COURT, Octobcr 14. 

At the opening of the third sessions this 
day, Mr. Just. Clianibers, in tlic absence of 
Mr. Just. Rice (wliose province it would 
otherwise have been), delivered a charge, 
wherein he referred to certain matters which 
engaged theattention of the court, and which 
our readers will easily call to mind, from the 
repealed allusions which have been made 
to them in this journal.* The learned 
judge commenced with observing, that 
he was not sorry that the . absence of Mr. 
Justice Rice had imposed upon him this 
duty, as he was anxious to deliver his sen- 
timents on points which the occurrences 
of the last sessions rendered it important 
for him to discuss ; that, as his reflections 
extended to some length, he had embodied 
thetu in a written note, which he would 
rc’tid to the grand jury.f The note occu- 
pied ill the reading, probably an hour and 
a lialf : it gave an interesting account of 
the origin and history of the jury-institu- 
tion, the functions of jurors, and the 
mode in which they discharged them ; it 
treated of the private or personal know- 
ledge of jurors on matters brought before 
them, and the w’eight which should he 
given to it in producing the verdict; of 
the field occupied respectively by the court 
and the jury, and the extent to which the 
latter should be ruled by the opinion of the 
former; a certain space of debateublc 
ground it stated to exist, but the charge 
did not attempt strictly to define its limits. 
Arbitrary judges and licentious juries had 
both, it suited, been known ; for the excesses 
of the former, the jury, by not following 
the direction of the bench, had an eilectual 
remedy. The charge cuucliided with a 
just eulogy on the jury-institution, as 
being the best practical institution that was 
ever invented. 

The grand jury subsequently requested 
to be favoured with u copy of the charge ; 
the learned judge declined acceding to 
this request, as lie did not wish to sanction 
the precedent; the charge, however, was 
he said, in the press, and he^vould take 
care that every individual juryman, who 
wished it, should receive a copy. 

At the close of the session, the grand 
jury made its presentment, wherein occurs 
the following passage : — 

** On the subject of the charge delivered 

by 

* See pp. 302. and 491. 

t This jury consistcil (with a single exception) 
of dlflbrait persons from those who composed the 
grand jury in July. 
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by Mr. Justice Chambers, the grand jury, 
from hearing it ngily once, and most of 
them entertaining an impression, tliat tliey 
could afterwards have tlie means of con- 
sulting it more particularly, feel them- 
selves unable to make any detailed observa- 
tions, but they beg leave to remark, that 
the impression on their minds is, that the 
general exposition of the principles which 
should regulate the conduct of grand jury- 
men, as contained in the charge of the 
learned judge, is in unison with the ideas 
on that subject entertained by the grand 
jury, and that it is the grand jury's con- 
viction, that the grand juries of Bombay, 
so far as their experience reaches, have 
always acted in conformity with those prin- 
ciples, and will always continue to do so.** 
(Signed) C. Nouaxs, Foreman. 

Grand Jury Room, 

Bombay, Oct. 18, 1826. 

Mr. Justice Chambers then said that, 
if that presentment had not been so mode- 
rate, he certainly would not have received 
it. As it was he had a few remarks to make 
upon it. Sitting as lie did in that situa- 
lion, it wjis his duty zealously to guard 
the rights of the bench, and he would 
take special care to preserve his own in- 
dependence, 'J’lie charge was simply on 
a point of law, which as a judge, it was 
his duty to lay down : he had particularly 
iiK^itioiied, that grand juries were free 
from any penal consequences, and the 
bench was equally so, as there was no 
power that could take cognizaniv of a 
judge overstepping the line of his duty 
but the crown. He would nut sufTcr any 
grand jury, however respectable it might 
be, to comment on his charge when con- 
fined to points of law'. 

The learned judge has since abandoned 
his inlenlion of publishing his chiu-ge, 
having intimated to the members of the 
late grand jury a w ish to be relieved from 
his promise on that subject, in which they 
have accordingly acquiesced.* 

November 28. 

Amerchund Bccdcrchund v. The Hon, 
Company and others.’— This was a suit to 
recover property to a considerable amount, 
which had been seized by Capt. Ilobertsoji, 
in the year 1818, as prize. The prin- 
cipal points in the question were, 1st. 
whether the property belonged to the 
plaintifl', or rather to Naroba Outa, his 
testator ; and 2d. whether the seizure took 
place at such a time, during the Mahratta 
war, or before the peace, as to make the 
subject a question for a prize court. 

* It Is proper for us to state, that the report of 
this proceeding (of which we give the suta^ra 
above) Is frimi the Bengal Hurkaru, which, in 
its remarks (wherein the right of the learned Judge 
to debar the Jury from observations In this matter 
Is disputed) confesses that, if these dlsrassions 

are thought unfit for publication there, Bombay 
has not gained much by the non registration of the 
press regulations." 


Thu proceedings lasted for many days, 
and the question was now decided in favour 
of the plaintiff: damages 12,21,790 ru- 
pees, with compound interest at 6 per 
cent, on 10,39,603 rupees, from 1 8th July 
1818 ; and on 1,82,187 rupees, from 12(h 
November 1818. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ENTERTAINMENT TO GOVERNOR ELPHIN- 
STUNE AT rOONAH. 

On Mr. ElpIiInstone*s return to Fooiiali 
from the southward, a splendid entertain- 
ment was given to him by the society of the 
Deccan. For this purpose a temporary 
building was erected in the late Commis- 
Kioner*s compound. The tables were laid 
for 2(X) people. 

On Mr. £lphinstoiie*s arrival, he vi'as 
received by the President, Vice President, 
and Stewards for the evening, and at half- 
pa.st seven the company s.*it down to din- 
ner, Major-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 
in the chair. 

After removal of the cloth, and the usual 
toasts, the President rose and addressed 
the company in the following terms : — 
Gentlemen, — The next toast I have to 
propose you will have heeii all anticipating 
with sincere pleasure, “ the health of the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone.’*— ((#n»o/ 
— Seven years ago I was called 
to this cliair to convey the grateful estima- 
tion of the society of that day towards Mr. 
Elphinstone, when he was about to resign 
the ollice of Commissioner, and to assume 
that of the government of Bombay, On 
that occasion, the delicacy due to a mind 
like his, necessarily limited every allusion 
to his public situation ; and on the pre- 
sent occasion, while he is still in high au- 
thority, I must observe the same rule with 
still stricter caution. It would not become 
us to go into any review of his ofticial 
administration, nor does he stand in need 
of the applause which would be its certain 
result. If, therefore, I have faithfully in- 
terpreted your design, I shall leave no- 
thing even for ungenerous suspicion to 
infer, that we have brought Mr. Elphiii- 
stone here for purpotes of adulation. He 
comes amongst us this Evening as our 
guest f a commofi friend, beloved by com- 
tM>scd as we arc of various services, but 
united in one and the same spirit in offer- 
ing our homage to his personal character. 

Gentlemen, you arc all probably aware, 
that Mr. Elphinstone’s present visit to the 
Deccan has been to consolidate the general 
tranquillity by his interviews with the na- 
tive chieftains ; yet, as in former times, 
his public labours have not prevented those 
habitual attentions to society, which have 
constantly brought us all together in happy 
intercourse, giving relief to our toils and 
variety to our pleasures. In a few words, 
he has been labouring as usual for our 
tiappiuess, as he has ever done foi^the pub- 
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lie weal. He lias given a useful lesson to 
any of you, gentlemen, wlio may rise to 
high stations in public life, by shewing 
that universal kindness, so far from being 
incompatible with dignified office, is sure 
to command universal good-will ; and in 
his own case it will yield him the rare feli- 
city of relinquishing power without tlic 
loss of a single friend ! {Shouts of ap- 
plausr.) Gentlemen, my first duty and 
iny first desire in this chair, is to assure 
Mr. Klphinstonc of our grateful regards. 
If I am unable to express your sentiments 
in terms proportioned to your feelings, the 
attempt comes at least with the purest ear- 
nestness and truth. 1 have been associated 
with him in the public service for upwards 
of twelve years, during which I have been 
constantly honoured with his friendship, 
and there is not one among you who can 
feel more than myself, the apprehension 
that this may be the last time we siiall en- 
joy the happiness of his society in this in. 
teresting quarter of his fame. When 1 say 
this, I do not mean to assume Mr. Elphiii- 
stone has any local partialities; for we arc 
all aware, if he could go to Guzerat or 
any distant part of his government to- 
morrow, he w'ould receive the same tender 
ofaffectioiintc respect. The apprehension 
1 have spoken of is the only drawback I 
know of to the pleasures of this evening. 
If the contemplation of an event, which 
we must .hope is still very distant, inter, 
poses so many regrets with the European 
Community^ it will he still more severely 
felt by the native St who never sec J\Ir. El- 
phinstonc here except to receive benefits 
from him, either through his political 
power or by bis private charities. But, 
Gentlemen, vre will keep this only alloy to 
our meeting out of present view, and pre- 
pare for the toast. 

Gentlemen of the Civil Service, you 
will, 1 am well aware, do it ample justice, 
proudly remembering that Mr. Elphiii- 
stone is one of you. Genileincn of the 
Army, you will receive the toast with joy, 
for Mr. Elphinstonc has alw'ays been a 
soldier wherever he could, and has often 
been seen foremost in your ranks in the 
field of action. ' Scholars, however recently 
from your studies in science or in litera- 
ture, there is not one of you wlio would 
overstep him in any form to-morrow; you 
will drink to Mr. Elphinstone as your 
master-example in talent and in know- 
ledge. Sportsmen, though last not least, 
(for I never yet knew n good sportsman 
who was a bad soldier), you will hail the 
toast with deliglit, for Mr. Elphinstone 
bat ever been your Patron, and the par- 
taker of your joys. 

Up, therefore, up ! all classes with one 
heart, and we will make tlie w'hIIs echo 
J^k the peals of our fervent wishes for 
ElphinUone't health anti hai)piness, 
j^-^yhis Ipost, which was proposed in our 


esteemed and gallant President’s usual 
fluent and happy style, was received with 
the most heartfelt enthusiasm and joy; 
and while the cheering and applause con- 
tinued, the band of the^ Queen's Uoyals 
marched round the table playing f* Tyte 
(larh of Old Gaul,'\ and a .salute of nine- 
teen guns was fired. 

Mr. Elphinstone then rose, and made 
the follow’ing reply : 

Gentlemen, I beg to return my best 
thanks for the honour you have done me 
in drinking my health. 1 wish I could 
find adequate terms to express the sense I 
entertain of all the other kindness with 
which you have honoured me on this occa- 
sion. In whatever view it is taken, I must 
feel this mark of your favour as a v most 
flattering distinction. In a public light 1 
should he gratified by tlie good opinion of 
so liberal and enlightened a community ; 
and in a private one, I am still more proud 
of the esteem of so honourable and high- 
minded a body of gentlemen. My gallant 
friend has spoken of me in terms which 1 
know not liow' to acknowK'dge. I am 
conscious I owe them to his partiality more 
thau to any merit of my own ; but even 
partiality is honourable from a person of 
his talents and character ; and it is a. just 
source of exultation when it is concurred 
in by siieli an assinildy. 

And now, gentlemen, I have to rcliarn 
my grateiul thanks, not only for the . pre- 
sent splendid proof of your hospitality, but 
for the urbanity and cordiality lliat have 
made the whole of my residence at this 
station so pleasant. I had before spent 
many happy days in the Deccan, and the 
attachment I shall always feel for the place 
will be greatly Increased by the recollec- 
tion of my present visit, and of the agree- 
able and estimable society with which it 
w'as my good fortune to meet I am sure 
that all the strangers present must partici- 
pate in this feclJiig, and will gladly join 
with me in every good wish to, The So- 
ciety of the Deccan.’* 

After several oIIkt toasts Itad been drunk, 
Mr. Elphinstone proposed the healtli .of 
tlic Ercsident, in the following terms : 

** Gentlemen, I sliould find it difficult to 
do do justice to the toast wiiicb I am going 
to propose, if I were not aware that your 
own knowledge is sufficient to make U}> 
for every deficiency on my part. When I 
name Sir Lionel Smith, your own recol- 
lections will at once suggest to you,, botlr 
his high pulilic merits and 'Services,, and 
those social qualities which, render him the 
delight of private society. Many of; you ' 
have witnessed his gallantry in the field, 
and all are well acquainted with hisabilitie.s 
in the exercise of his high command} hia 
disinterested zeal for the pubh'c .scryi.^e, 
and the benevolence which, renders liim 
equally attentive to tlie comforts of the 
soldiers and the rights of the peas.^nr. 

You 
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You are all aware of the peculiar circiim> 
stances which give his appearance at this 
meeting so strong a claim to our acknow- 
ledgments; and all, I am certain, will 
unite with me in cordially wishing, that 
the amiable and interesting person from 
whom he has just been separated, may 
soon be restored to him in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and happiness. I beg 
now to propose “ the healtli of Sir IJoncl 
Smith.** 

Sir L. Smith returned tlianks, and pro- 
posed “ the health of Sir Charles Colville, 
our late Commander-in-chief;** and from 
the enthusiasm with which it was received 
and drank, it was evident he had left a 
general good feeling and respect behind 
him, higlily gratifying to all who had ever 
the honour of being associated witli that 
gallant general, as a soldier or friend. 

The ladies began to assemble at half- 
past nine, and were immediately joined by 
the gentlemen. Dancing commenced with 
true Deccan spirit. An elegant supper 
was prepared in the temporary dinner- 
room, to which all the company retired at 
one o'clock. During- supper, and while 
all was mirth and niorriincnt. Sir Lionel 
Smith, at the earnest request of the ladies, 
rose, and addressed the company as follows: 

Gentlemen, some inquiring whispers have 
come round to me from our fair friends, 
putting it to me, would 1 not rise and say 
something for them to Mr. Elpliinstone ? 
Who could resist such an appeal ? Gen- 
tlemen, I declare myself half angry with 
the custom which we have given to our- 
selves, and which precludes ladies from 
speaking for themselves, on these as well 
as on all other occasions. We all know 
they are alwaj/s gcncrallt/ cht/ucnl, 

always persuasive. Wanting all these 
qualities myself, I .shall only imper- 
fectly express their amiable feelings to- 
w'ards Mr. Elphinsloiie ; but I can s;ifely 
assure him, they have always gratefully 
ap[)reciatcd his uniform and kind atten- 
tions to them. Some among them, per- 
haps, may wonder and regret that Mr. 
Klphinstonc has never yet quartered their 
silken chains in his honourable escutcheon, 
but all will long rememher him as one of 
their kindest votaries. Mr. Elpliinstone, 
the ladies charge me to oiler you their 
best wishes. 

Mr. Eiphiustone replied in appropriate 
terms. Dancing recommenced with un- 
abated spirit, and was kept up till “ the 
morning star shone singly in the dark 
blue vault of heaven .*’ — Bombay Covr. 
Dec. 9. 

THE THEATRE. 

On the 6th Dec. the Bombay Amateur 
Theatre opened ; the play was Colman’s 

John Bull, or the Englishman’s Fire- 
side.** The performance was excellent, and 
the audience numerous and respectable. 
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COt.AD.\H. 

Colabah is becoming so celebrated for 
unaffected and social intercourse, that 
scarcely a week passes without some par- 
ticular inanifestatioii of it. Dr. Dowisoii 
had :i quadrille party Nov. 22d ; and Capf. 
Mai Hard, of the II. C’s ship Amherst^ 
tlircw open his hospitable mansion on the 
30tli to a very numerous party. Dancing 
continued till the votaries of Terpsichore 
w'ere at a loss, when the meeting sepa- 
rated, to fell whether it was ilie sun or the 
moon, or both, that conducted them to their 
respective liubilations. 

VANWKLT. RKIDOKS. 

We observe the following paragraph in 
the liombay 6V/'.t7/c’ of Dec, 13: — ** Con- 
sidering the extreme accuracy of iii- 
forinntion on all subjects connected with 
India aflairs, to which tlie Asiatic Journal 
lays claim, one would think that, for the 
jireservation of its own character, the con- 
ductors of that periodical should he a little 
more on their guard in [against] inserting 
statements, which have only to he glanced 
at to discern their own refutation on the 
face of them. What we allude to more 
particularly in the present instance, is a 
letter, signed II. A. N., in that journal for 
April 182.5, pp. 128, d29, in which the 
writer, speaking of the bridges to be con- 
structed over the new rocul from Fanwell 
to I’oonah, s.agely remarks, that ‘the en- 
gineer’s estimate for a single bridge, to be 
constructed on that road, was 68, (XX) ru- 
pees ; whereas the officer commanding the 
pioneers, calculated that lie could construct 
a bridge to last lifty years, for LOGO ru- 
pees, a saving of 64,(X)0 rupees in one 
briflsrc aim:' ; and there are three required 
in the first ten miles of the road.’ We 
would simply ask the gentleman who made 
the above calculation, whether his pons 
qiiitnjnam'nnrius was to be in all respects 
like tliat of the engineer officer’s, or whe- 
ther it was to resemble it in any respect, 
and also whether it was to be a pons 
lapidcus or a pons suhlidus? as on the an- 
swer to tliese questions depend entirely 
the correctness, or otherwise, of the data on 
which his calculation was founded. What 
a pity this gentleman’s services were not 
available when the estimate for building 
the Town- Hall was framed.” 

Ill reply to this ill-written paragraph, 
we observe, that an editor cannot be held 
re.sponsil)]e for every mis-statement in the 
conimiinicntioiis of his correspondents, 
especially upon siicli matters as this. Is 
he to insert nothing which he cannot verify, 
to the minutest details? The editor of the 
Gaxelte considers that the statement carries 
its own refutation : we confess it does not 
appear to us that it is yet refuted, though it 
maybe capable of refutation, which the Ga- 
zetle might have shewn without displaying' 
so much bad taste and bad feeling. -hr 
5 U 
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(,’UTCH flllATES. 

We Icnrn with astonisiinic'iit, that a Cutrli 
pirate has had the audacity to plunder a 
trading boat within sight, or nearly so, of 
the island of Bombay, and got clear olT 
with the property. — Tiomb. Cour, Dec. ‘JO. 

SHIPPING. 

Arnvnh. 

Nov. 18. Vallfifi/ield, .Tohii^on, from Mauritius 
and London. — Dttr. 18. Uihhett, 'riu’aUrr, from 
Calcutta. — Jan. 13. Giiwe,!/, Quick, from l.ivcr- 
pool. 

Di;}}arturt‘. 

1>ec. It). VaFet^ieMt Johnson, for r.ondon. 


BIRTHS, MARUTAGKS, AND 
UKATHS 


imrrai'k-inaster to Surat division of the anny, aped 

Dec. t). At Cambaki, iho Jadyof G. Oflilvy, Esq 

10. At Uh(K)i, Kns. Ramsey, 2d Kuroii. Reat. 

1*2. At Raroda, iJeut. J. Dawes, l.'ith N*.!. 

It). Ainerchund Uedrecund Shraveuk Banian, 
aged tio. 

20 . At Colubiih, Ciipt.J. n. Seely, of tlu'sesta- 
biishmtmt, sgwi 3;V Capt. Kewdy was well known 
as the author of “ The WonJei-Jt of Khm,'’ •*A 
Voire from Indiot" and several essays in di/ferent. 
periodical publicatioas, on subjects oonnocted wit); 
tliLs country. 

— Hose, daughter of Mr. S. .1. Cross. 

23. At Kiiira, Therczd.w ife of M r. E. .1. Siiiueira , 
head chnk in tlie Kaira collectorate. 

— At I'oona, W. Ciun|ibcll, Esq., late p:i> 
master II.M.'s iioth regt., aged .’d 

2-1. At (.'niabah, Jitnin, only child of the Rev. 
.fohii Cooper, niiriiee. 

Juiu 1. Lieut. T. 11. Broailhead, ll.C.'.-i DoniKiy 
Marine. 

;i. James N. Walker, Esq., civil service, se- 
cond son of James Walker. Esq., IJlackhcalh hill. 

iMicUj. .At f:olal>ah, Alfred Sayer, Ksep, aged I«. 


niRTHS. 

Nov. 14. At Sholapore, tlie lady of I). W’. Cum- 
bcrlegc, Fsq., 7tl» Lt. Cav., of a son- 
22. In camp Kotonl, pergunnidi Kuvdeh, Ahmed- 
nuggur collectorate. the lady of Capt. W. II. 
Sykes, ofliciating statistical reporter to CJovcrn- 
ment, of a son and heir. 

— At Colaliah, Mrs. R. Ret'k, of a daughter. 

2t). AtCmnbala, thclady of G. Ogilvy, E.sq., of 

a son. 

— Mrs. J. Nimmo. of a daughter. 

Dec. 1. .At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Hender- 
son, of a son. 

5. At Mahim, Mrs. Pascoa A. dc Souza, of a 
son and heir. 

6. The lady of Capt. Moore, paymaster Surat 
division of the army, ofa daughter. 

7. The lady of G, Simpson, Esq., marine store- 
keeper, of a son. 

8. The lady of G. Forbes, Estp, of a daughter. 
18. At Bhooj, the lady of Capt. W. Havelock, 

H M.'s 4th Drags., of a son. 

26. At the Hermitage, Lady Chambers, ofa son. 

27. At Colabah, the lady of ('apt. (l^hisholin, 
Madras Artillery, of a daughter. 

The latly of W. C. Bruce, Esq., civil service, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. The lady of Major II. Pottingcr, resi- 
dent in Cutch, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

15. At St. Thomas’s church, Capt. James 
Morison, 2d regt. Madras cavalry and As.si.st. ('om. 
Gen., to Maria Macdonald, eldest daughter of John 
Elphinston, Esq., late member of council at this 
presidency. 

20. Mr. A. P. Rodrigues, to Rosa, eldest daugh- 
tOTof Rozario de Quadros, Esq., late a merchant 
of this place. 

21. At Colaba. Mr. G. W. .Scales, to Mrs. M. 
Halliday. 

25. At Poonah, Lieut. Eyre, H.M.'s 20th 
to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Dodd, Esq. 

i. Hobson, 
3 late J. P. 
to Amelia 
e Maj. W. 

Thomas, 
civil Bcr- 
of Major 

Collett. 


29. At St. Thomas’s Church, Lieut. 
1st Grenadier Regt., youngest son of t 
Hobson, Esq., auditor general Pinani 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 1 
C. Green, of this establisnment. 

Dec. 11. Mr. H. Endeiwick, to Mis! 

14. At Poona, John Warden, Esq 
vice, to E^ Maria, eldest daught 
Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 

20. Mr. J. Harrison, to Miss C. A. B 


regt., 

John 


deaths. 

« At Mhow, Hannah, the wife of Lieut. 

S. A^iU, englnens, ^ ddest daughter of J. 

^&,sSd. 

At Baroda, Lieut John Chesshyre, 15th 

, At JBelgaum, the lady of Capt Robson, 1st 
Dombay Kuron. regt, a few hours after giving 
birth to a daugntcr. 

23. ^rissa Maria, the wife of Lieut. Thomas, 


crrglott. 

CIVIL AlU’OINTMKNT. 

Nov. 18. (’.(’oilier, F!sq., dcp. inspector of lios- 
pitais, to be superintendent general of vaccinal Ion, 
and principal civil mcHlical oflicer in this island. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. SAWERS. 

Wc» bad niiicli pleasure in learning that 
a groat deal of good feeling had been evinc- 
ed by the chiefs in the Kandyan provinces 
on the occasion of the retirement of the 
judicial commissioner, Binton Sawers, Esip, 
who is about to return to England. They 
bad requested and obtained perniission 
from his Excellency the Governor to ac- 
company Mr. Savvers in procession as far 
as the river. 

At about noon on Saturday last, IVCr. 
Sawers took his departure from Kandy, 
attended by all the chiefs within a reason- 
able distance of the town, and a vast con- 
course of people, who by every means in 
their power indicated their respect and at- 
tachment to the individual in question. 

IMr. Sawers has been employed in the 
Caiulyaii provinces ever since they came 
into the British passcssion in 1815, and 
has mainly contributed, by bis integrity 
and firmness of character, to inspire the 
natives with respect for and confidence in 
the British government, and at. the same 
time, by his suavity of manner and conci- 
liating disposition, excited strong feelings 
of personal attachment. These feelings 
have not been ronfinetl to the nqtiy^a/pnly, 
for we bear that a scries of fetes . have 
been given in Kandy on the peppsion of 
Mr. Ewers’ retirement, demonstrative of 
tho high respect and regai^ in which he 
was held .by all classes of ^icty,rrCe^/» 

(jras. iTon ^ 

RKGATTA. 

Extract of a letter from Trii^cpmalcei 
** The offitcrs of (he navy have made this 
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one of the most lively ports in India. Be- 
sides our Held sports of tiger, elephant, 
niid deer hunting, we hnve^ now regattas, 
one of which was on the 24 th November. A 
race on that day took place : the prize was 
a silver cup, given by the IIoii. Capt. Uuus, 
of Il.M.S. Jiainbow ; the entrance money 
was five rupees, to be divided between the 
first and second boats. Fourteen bo;its 
started from moorings in Cutclicrec bay, 
went round Sober island, :uid ended by 
jiassing to the eastward of IT. M. schooner 
f'oehin. Tlic prize was won by Lieut. 
Talbot’s lugger Tris. 

The amiiseinents of the day were en- 
hanced by an elegant dtjeune given by 
Capt. Hons at Rainbow CoKage, which 
was attended by all the beauty and fashion 
of Trincoinalee. The ffMo was concluded 
by a splendid dinner, given to the officers 
of the sijiiadron by the same liberal patron 
of the sports of the day.” 


FKOUUtCSS or CHUISXIANITV. 

The following extract of a letter, written 
by Risho]) Ileber, from Galle, in Sept. 
1 81?,?, addressed to the late Rev. .John 
Mayor, Vicar of Shawbury, Salo|>, gives a 
favourable report of the progress of con- 
version in this island. 

“ The cause of Cliristianity is, I hope, 
going on well here. There is, among the 
Cingalese and Tamtil population, a very 
large proportion of nominal Christians; 
who, although iniliappily they .are only 
nominal, because their fathers were so 
before them, or because the profession is 
creditable, and though too many of them 
still pay their suiiersiitious lioinnge to 
Buddliu and to the evil principle, have, 
notwithstanding, fewer external difficul- 
ties to contend with, in enilnacing the 
true faith, than fall to the share of tlic 
pour Hindoos. Among these, and in part 
among the professed Pagans, I am re- 
joiced to find that conversions arc going 
on, if not very rapidly, yet steadily; and 
that the rising generation afford excellent 
hopes of repaying richly, and even in our 
own lime, the labours of the good men, 
who have given up jiarents and friends and 
country in their service. T have had my- 
self the pleasure of confirming, in this 
place, Kandy, and Colombo, 300 natives 
of the island. — Portuguese (that is, de- 
scendants of Portuguese), Cingalese, and 
Malabafians : besides which, had I been 
able to go To Jaffna, for which the season 
was tod far advanced, 1 .ntn -assured that I 
should have had at least 100 raiulidaU-s 
rnore. In the great church at Colombo, 

I bad to |wbnduncB the blessing in four 
tliffercnt languages. Surely this should 
encourage our best hopes and best ex- 
ertions; and should fill us with gratitude 
to God who lias 'already made t/a'/r-r/f/a 
white Unto the kanest**' 


BIRTHS. 

Seitt. 11. At Trincomalce, Mrs. E. G. Kcil, of a 
sun. 

JVor*. a. At C'oIomlM), the lady of Dr. Tillery, 
niGtlical stair, of a daughter. 

V2. At Trincomalee, the lady of Capt. R- 
Urown, Kith regt., of a daughter. 

1!). At Point dc Giillc, Mrs. Jansa, of a son. 

2a. At Colombo, the lady of T. Eden, tisq., of 
a daughter. 

2h‘. At Colombo, Mrs. A. C. Stratsburgh, of a 
daughter. 

JJtr. 8. At (.'olombo, Mrs.Giin, of a son. 

28. At ColomiMi, the lady of Lieut, (’ol. Lind- 
sey, 1 1. M.'s 7Hth Highlanders, of a daughter. 

Jan. a. At Mat lira, the wife of J. F. Lorenz, 
Esq., silting magistrate of that station, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

lYoe. 2. Mr. Jiinias Tiumsted, late master of the 
srhooner Mftrjft in Ids 2.>th year. 

8. At llamhangtotte, of fever, C'apt. (3ias. 
Hriberg, roininaiidaiit of Iho 'district, .iged at); 
ami oil tiic same day, (iertruida Elizalx'th, his 
wife. 

28. At Maltaknoly, Anna Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late R. S. 'Pavel, Esq. 

28. At Coloniboj J. F. llollaud, Esip, aged 31. 


lilritang. 

n VIL A PI’OI NTMKNTS. 

Auf'. I. Mr. S. narling, provisional resident 
roiiiu’inor al Malacca. 

Mr. E. Presgrave, deputy resident at Singapore. 

Mr. 'r. (.'hurrh, acting collector of customs and 
excise, and acting warehouse-keeper. 

Itir. S. (i. Hoiiham, assistant resident at Singa- 
pore. 

Mr. F. Salinonil, assistant to accountant and 
auditor. 

Mr. H. Nairns, assistant to secretary toGoverii- 
uieiit. 


M I L I T A 11 Y A PPG I NTMKNTS. 

Lieut. Col. F. \V. Snow, 2i)tli Madras N.I., to 
cotninand troops of Prince of Wales’ Island, Sin- 
gapore, and M.ilacca. 

Capt. II. Halle, Uengal arlil., to la? inllitaiv 
secrcliu-y and aide de-camp, to Hon. the Governor. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

TIIK IION. MU. PRINCK. 

T’hc Hoii. J. Prince, Esq., late acting 
re.sidcii! of Fort Marlborough, ,'irrivcd in 
the ship Xcnrt hiis, on VVcrlnesday evening, 
from Rfiicoolen, and landed the following 
morning under the salute due to his rank. 
At one o’clock a salnlc of fiffeen guns was 
fired on the occasion of Mr. Prince taking 
the oaths and his scat us Resident Conn ■ 
ci I lor of Singapore . — Penanv Ga'^. Nov.M^i. 

nUTIl<S AND KKOiri.ATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given, that the col- 
lection of the import and export duties 
leviable at this port, under the regulation . 
of the 1st May 1812 and 2f)lh June 1816, 
will be suspeiuled from this date. Jii 
order, however, to ensure the regular 
transmission of statements of the extent 
and nature of the commerce at this pre- 
r.idency, required for the information of 
the authorities ill England, and at thessanu' 
time to prevent the import or expprt *if 

Ct U 2 articlfctl^ 
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articlcR pi'ohibitcd by law, it is hereby 
notified, that all the existing rules and 
forms relative to landing and shipping 
goods, entry of manifest, &c. at the Cus- 
tom-house, will continue to be in force. 

Hy order of the lion, ilie Governor in 
council, 

J. Anukkson, Sec. to Govt. 
Fort Cornwallis, J\ IV, Island, 

2\st November 18‘2(>. 

TIIAUE. 

Kvery tiling is dull and stagnant in the 
way of trade at Penang, l>ut not just so 
bad at Singajjore, which promises, jiro- 
vided a free trade continue to exist and 
that no duties are imposed, and if no im- 
politic legislation takes place under the 
new system which tlic island is about to 
undergo by a separation of its immediate 
control by the llengal government. Tf 
tlicsamc liberal ])()licy be pursued, it will, 
ere many years elapse, be a most liuurisli- 
ing settlement. 

Mr, Chief Secretary TaishingUm and 
bis lady landed at Penatig on the 7tli Oc- 
tober; they had received much benefit 
from their trip. Mrs. Crawford (the lady 
of the Ava ambassador) had arrived from 
Singapore. — Cal, John Hall, Dec, 1 1 . 

THE KINIJ or QI-KDA. 

This chief, who has been driven from 
bis dominions by the Siamese, in con- 
junction with the llaja of Ligorc, is now 
residing at Penang. Ifis territories have 
been devastated by Siamese, and many of 
bis subjects have taken refuge in tlnit part 
of tlic continent now belonging to the 
English. The coast opposite to l*enang, 
formerly a deserted shore, is now said to 
be studded with cottages, and inliabitod by 
12,000 or 14,000 of the Qiicda refugees. 
The Penang government allows tlic king 
a pension of 500 dollars a montli : but 
has refused bis earnest applications for aid, 
and has prohibited his levying men, or 
procuring arms at Penang. 

DEATJr. 

Nov, 20. At Kelso, Ens, II. Barrow, 2mh Ma- 
dras N.I., aged 10. 


ijbtngatforr. 

CONDITION or THE SETTLEMENT. 

Extract of a letter from Singapore, dated 
November 24, published in the Calcutta 
John Full : — 

“ Having read so much about the trade 
and growing prosperity of this place, 
I was led to expect a port of great bustle 
and activity ; but, having found from past 
experience, that where 1 have an opportu- 
nity of bringing what books say, to the 
standard which one's own eyes contemplate, 
my expectations uniformly required a con- 
j^eralde cliastisement : I was fully pre-- 


pared to find the picture greatly exagge- 
rated. I have not yet had time to see 
much or examine with any care ; but my 
first Impressions are that the reality of the 
bustle, activity, and thriving appearance 
of Singapore even exceeds what its annal- 
ist, in its own Chronicle, hwt related of its 
progress. It may perhaps derive a little 
of its magnitude from a comparison with 
the dull and stupid place, Malacca, where 
every thing is yet Dutch and heavy and 
cheerless. Here there is more of an Eng- 
lisli port appearance, tlian in almost any 
place I liave visited in India. Tlie native 
ciiaracter and peculiarities seem to have 
merged more into the English aspect than 
1 imagined jiossihle, and I certainly think 
Singapore ])roves, more satisfactorily than 
any place in oiir possessions, that it is 
I>ossible to assimilate the Asiatic and the 
European very closely in the pursuits of 
commerce. The new appearance of the 
place is Jilso very pleasing to the eye, and <'i 
great relief from (he broken-down, rotten, 
and decayed buildings of other parts in 
the peninsula. The regularity anil width 
the stix'ets give Singapore a cheerful 
and healthy look ; and the plying of boats 
and oilier craft in its river enlivens the 
scene not a little. At present here are no 
fewer than three ships of large burden 
loading for England, The vessels from 
all parts of the Archipelago arc also in 
groat numbers and great variety. At 
Tcnang and Malacca the godowns of a 
merchant scarcely tell you what he deals 
in, or rather proclaim tliat he does nothing, 
from the little hustle that prevails in them : 
here you stumble at every step over the 
produce of China and the Straits, in 
active preparation for being conveyed to 
all parts of the world. The number of 
hew houses now building is not tlic least 
striking feature in the scene, and one to 
which, in otiior ports, belonging to Eu- 
ropean powers, in this part of the world, 
the eye is a stranger.” 

SIKCAVORE INSTITUTION. 

We arc happy to learn from a private 
source, that the Singapore Institution is 
now' in prog! ess of building, owing to the 
liberal advance of 2,000 dollars made by 
the llcv. Mr. Burn, chaplain. It cannot 
be denied that such an establishment as 
the intended institution must add material- 
ly to the importance of Singapore in a 
literary point of view, and we hope that 
the proposed grant of 300 dollars a montli, 
with arrears, will be speedilr sanctioned 
by the Hon. the Court of Dircefors.— » 
Malacca Ohs, 



By accounts from Batavia of the 27Ui 
January, wu learn that his Exceilraioy the 
Commissioner 
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Commissioner General, after visiting Sa. 
mnrang; Sourabaya, and the other residcii- 
cies to the East, had returned to Buiten- 
Korg. His Excellency appointed and so. 
lemniy installed a principal committee of 
Agriculture, and also appointed sub-corn, 
mittees for the whole island of Java, for 
the purpose of promoting agriculture. 

Some time after the submission of 
Mangko Diningrat, the insurgent chief, 
Dic])o Negoro directed his principal force 
against the district of Minoreh, in order, 
as it seems, to chastise the inhabitants for 
the defection of his former ally. In con- 
sequence of this affair, the columns of 
Col. Cleerens, and of Majors Do Leowd 
and Van dor Wych had several actions 
with the enemy in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, and notwithstanding the unfavour, 
able season, defeated him with great loss. 
The troops of Maiigko Diningrat bo- 
hnved well, and supported the Netherlands 
troops. 

The latest accounts from the territories 
of the princes were of the Kith January. 
At that time DJocjocarta was tranquil, and 
the necessary measures had been taken to 
prevent the farther advance of the rebels 
into Minoreh and Probolingo. 

The accounts from the west coast of 
Sumatra, received at Batavia, were favour- 
able.— Paper. 


iPmtii. 

Despatches, dated the 23d March, have 
been received from Colonel Macdonald at 
Tabriz. They announce that a llussiaii 
force, consisting of between five and six 
thousand regular infantry, some battalions 
of Armenians, and about five thousand ca- 
valry, wasjisscmbling at Charak and Cara- 
Calak, on the banks of the Araxes, and that 
Persian troops, under the command of 
Ablias Mirza, w'erc stationed at Tabriz. 

General Yermaloff has been removed 
from the administration of Georgia and 
Caucasia. He is succeeded by GeneraJ 
Paskovitsch. 

DECLARATION OF THE SllAlf. 

Tlie Jami Jehan Numa, a Persian Ben- 
gal paper, contains a copy of a declaration 
of Futtch Ali Shah, of Tran, given Mo- 
hurrem 1242 (end of September 182G.) 
The following are its principal passages ; — 
Be it known to the illustrious and 
fortunate prince, the supporter and orna- 
ment of the kingdom, Hosein Ali Mirza, 
that in the spring of this year his Majesty 
determined to punish the past presumption 
of Russia in retaining possession of Ba- 
ligbloOi ^hich is a depeudaocc of Gokchch, 
in the district of Erivan, as well as the 
opprassion exercised upon tlie Moham- 
m^iin faith and population, of which nu- 


merous representations had been recently 
addressed to the royal court. In evidence 
of which determination, the royal tents 
were pitched in the gardens of Sultania, 
whither an ambassador from Russia ar- 
rived, to preserve tranquil relations and 
deprecate the occurrence of hostilities. 
The ministers accordingly entered upon 
ncgociations, agreeably to the precept : 

* Be not rcmiiis, but invoke peace, and 
you will be strong, for God is with you ;* 
be (the ambassador) for ever departing 
from agreements, and substituting other 
proposals. After several days had pass- 
ed ill this manner, no hope appeared 
that the ambassador would consent to 
ev.icuatc the usurjicd territory, nor to 
promise protection for the Mohammedan 
districts in possession of his government. 
Wherefore it was determined to clear the 
state of the true faith from the spot of 
iiiHdel usurpation, as it is said : * Witfi 
respect to wliat is in their hearts, wdll not 
God expose their malevolence?’ and ‘Wage 
war with the infidels in whom there is no 
faith God will support those who have 
pledged their faith with the words of truth.’ 
Orders w'ere given to his highness the 
Av/i6 of the kingdom, to advance with 
1.>,(X)0 mounted troops, and 20,000 others, 
from the confines of Azcrbijaii, to occupy 
the fort of Sliusha ; and the districts of 
Kerabagh, and Iloscin Khan, the Sirdaof 
Erivan, was at the same time commanded, 
with ten thousand regulars and all his own 
rctiii tiers, to occupy Gokcheh, and the 
country about Teilis.” 

The document then continues, in the 
style of a bulletin, to enumerate the suc- 
cesses of the Persians, but in a very vague, 
iiiaccurnte, and artificial manner. It con- 
cludes w'ith intimating that “ further ac- 
counts of continued success may be ex- 
pected.” 


Umian 0ulf. 

Tlie transactions in the Persian Gulpli 
have been so indistinctly described, that wc 
have found it diflicult to appreciate tlieir 
character ; but it appears that the Imam of 
Muscat has settled his dispute with the 
Slieikh of Bushir, and has directed his 
hostilities against Bussora. We under- 
stand that the Imam has an annual pecu- 
uiary claim upon the Turkish authorities 
at Bussora, w'hich has fallen into heavy 
arrears, and finding little prospect of re- 
payment, he has proceeded to dun them 
by a naval force. At the date of our ad- 
vices the Turks were preparing for resist- 
ance, and h.id cquipp^ a naval force for 
that purpose. Communication of the ex- 
pected attack had been made to the Pasha 
of Bagdad. According to the Persian 
paper, the governor of Bussora had met 
the Imam with two vessels, both of which, 

#and 
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and the Ilakcin hiinKoIf’, had bi'en taken in 
the action that ensued. Tiic IJakein had 
been sent prisoner to Muscat, wliilst the 
Imam advanced against liussura. — Cid. 
(Jov* iia:::. 


Cl^tna. 

Calcutta papers contain accounts from 
('antoM to tlie 2d December. 'I he follow- 
ing report is given of the iruirkel. 

TUiropcan (iooris . — Tiie quantity im- 
ported this season Iiy llie Company’s direct 
ships has been unusually great, added to 
tlie supplies by American vessels mention- 
ed in our forn.er, wincli has completely 
overstocked our market ; and at j:resent 
we could not name an article of Ihiropean 
inanufactiires which would realize within 
20 per cent, of its origitial cost. The 
uccounts also from Singajjure and Miinilla 

the quantity of goods on hand, aiid tlie 
state of these iiiarkets, are of so unfavour- 
able a nature that it ispiobable consider- 
able supplies from those q.iarters may find 
their way t)n to this, in wliich case wo can- 
not expect ametidtnent for some time to 
come. 

ICxchav^e. — 'I’lie Company's treasury 
continues open for bills on J^engal at 203 
rupees 100 8p. drs. and on Kngland at 
4.V. 3d. per Sj). dr. 

Another alavining fire has occurrctl at 
Canton, hy which four hundred cliina-iiien's 
houses liavc been destroyed. 


itToiir of <>90011 iaitopr. 

TTIE PllESS, 

Cirevhr . — Tlie Editor and IVitprictor of 
llie SovUi African (’onnacrrial Advcrliscr 
resjicct fully informs the subscribers, timt 
tlie pul>lication of that paper is suspended, 
ill consequence of the following letter 
from the Colonial OHice. 

Colonial Oflicc, March 10, 1827. 

Sir, — I am directed by bis Honour the 
Eieutenant- Governor to inform you, that 
in consequence of a publication in the 
South African Commercial Advertiser of 
AVednesday, the 24 Ih of May last, contain- 
ing a statement entitled ** Mr. Iluissine's 
Case,” and which has been represented by 
his Excellency the Governor Lord Charles 
Somerset to be of a false and calumnious 
nature, his Honour has received instruc- 
tions from his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonics, to cancel (he licence under 
which you are allowed to print and publish 
that journal. 

You will, therefore, from this date con- 
sider that license as cancelled and of no 
c fleet. 

I liave lionour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

KiciiARi) Plasket, See. to Govt. 
To Mr. Of. Greig. 


'I'lie passage referred to is an extract 
copied from the Ti/iut of tlie 2Jtii of 
January, 182fi. 

The etfitor of the Cape paper intends to 
proceed wdihout delay to London, for the 
purpose of representing this transaction to 
the projier tribunals, and of endeavouring 
to assist ill impressing on the minds of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in every way open to 
him, the propriety of extending the pro- 
tection enjoyed l)y British subjects and 
British property in other jiarts of the w<>rld, 
to the inhahilants of the Cape of Good 
Hoi)c, 

Council Office, 13th March, 1827. 
rory ok iiesolctions or a council jillu 

THIS DAY. 

Present — His Honour Major General 
Bourke, C.B., Ijiciitenant- Governor ; the 
Hon. Sir John Trnter, Chief Justice ; tlie 
Hon. Sir Richard Flasket, Colonial Secre- 
tary ; llie Hon. Lieut. -Colonel Daniell, 
second in command; the Hon. Lieut. - 
Colonel Bell, C.B.; the lion. J. W. 
Stoll, Esq., Receiver- General. 

'I'he Council having taken into consider- 
ation a Memorial addressed to his Honour 
the Lieulcnaul- Governor, by seveiid of 
the inliabitaiits of Cape-town, under dale 
tlic JL’lli instant, wherein permission is rc- 
que.sted to bold a public meeting, for the 
])urpnsc of taking into' consideration the 
cireum.stanccs attending tlie suppression of 
the South African Comrncrcial Adrerlkcr 
new'sjjapcr,*’ are of opinion that this Go- 
veiinnent has always shown its readiness 
to comply w'ilhany request for penni.ssion 
to hold a public meeting for the purpose of 
discussing i\oy measures of general policy 
affecting the interests of (be colony ; but 
tlial the declared object of the meeting for 
which permission is now' requested being 
to deliberate upon an iict of his Majesty’s 
Government, in the case of an individual, 
(he Council are of opinion that the prayer 
of (he memorial cannot lie complied w'ith. 

And his Honour the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is requested to cause a copy of this 
resolution lo be traiisniittcd to die me- 
morial ists. 

(Signed) D. IM. Perceval. 
(A true Copy.) 


MIMTAKY AVPOIKTMENXS AND rHOMOTIOKS. 

Si* HMma ArtiBkrV. ^ 

Cantlr, JanMs*j* Fmt, Aufr-Hl, 182n.-^2d- Lieut.' 
>1. J. Johnson to be lieut., v. Mead dec. j date vf 
rank 2!Hh Aug. 1826. , . 

March J7, 1827.— Lieut, and A<li. ft. Arcnfitjqug 
to have rank of capt. hy tecvef'frhm 2l«r Ffeb'.* ig^.' 

March 2(i. — liieut. and Brc'v.T'apt. T/ TVf. Bitri- 
tcr lo Ik? vapt. of a romp., v,. Shortis inualidf^') 
anil 2d'l.iout. II. T- Hayes to be lieul. v. ^uiUei^ 
prom. ; dates 16th March 1826. ‘ 


Goti%cnor'i 
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Covernoi 'ti fitujf. 

March 50 — Drev. Capt. (}. A. Dentan’e to Iw 
!)e iniUtary ^eemary lo Governor ami C^ununan- 
(Icr-in chief. 

Lieut. M. J. Johnson to lie alilo ilC'C.uup to Go- 
vernor and (!omin.*uidcr-in-chier, v. Deutaffe. 

St, Hdc.na Ueniinmt. 

Oct. 10, 102!?.— I.icut. Jiis. ilennett tolje rapt, of 
a wmp., Kns. M. O’Connor to be lieut., and Ca(iet 
1\ S. T. Bond to be ens., in sua to C.ipt. 11. .S. 
(.'olc retired from service ; date IGth Oct. Idici. 

March IIW 7 .— I.ieut. P. Cunningham to l)e 
capt. of a comp., Kns. J. Sampson to be lieut., 
and ('adet H. Dovelon to lie ens., in sue. to (!apt. 
.1. VV. Torbett retired from service; date «th 
March IO 27 . 

EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 

Tlie Governor and Council are pleased 
to publish the ibiluwing extract oP a letter 
wliicli they have received from tlie lion, 
the Court of Directors, dated the 19th of 
December IS'Jfj. 

Public .Di.‘par/i)irnl. — Paragraph 2 . 
W 9 have taken into consideration the third 
and fourth paragraplis of your despatch, 
dated the 28th of Noveuihcr 182.5, .and 
the documents therein referred to, relative 
to the expediency of adopting measures in 
view to the einancipatiou of the Slaves on 
your Island. 

.9. A stop h.is happily been put to the 
perpetuity of Slavery at St. Helena, by 
the noble resolutions M'hich the proprle- 
tors of Slaves there adopted in the year 
1818 — by which children horn subse- 
quently to that period were declared free. 

4. But although the eventual abolition 
of Slaves has thus been secured, yet there 
are a considerable number of persons who 
must continue in that degrading state 
during life ; unless steps be taken for 
their manumission, and to whom the mi- 
sery and degradation of Slavery appear 
aggravated by tlio contrast between their 
condition and that of their free-born pro- 
geny. 

5. The Interest which vte feel in the 
speedy and entire abolition of Slavery at 
St. Helena, is proportioned to our anxious 
desire for the welfare of the Island, ami 
for the happiness of all classes of its 
population, persuaded as we arc that Sla- 
very presents the most serious of all obsta- 
cles to the prosperity of the Community 
where it exists. 

6 . It must, bow'ever, be admitted that 
the subject is encompassed with dilHculties. 
Humanity should not be permitted to 
interfere with substantial justice, nor can 
manumission l)e granted w ith safety to the 
community, or benelit to the individual, 
until be is suitably pre^Nired to receive it. 

7. Tlie nature of these diflicultics is so 
peculiarly local, that we must depend 
mainly upon your efforts to remove them ; 
and we shall do so with entire confidence, 
justified by the enlightened and benevo- 
lent sentiments recorded on your proceed- 
ings, and especially in General Walker’s 
Minute of the 21 st of November 1825. 


8. We till Ilk, however, that the coiu- 

iniinicntion to you, and through you to the 
Slave IVoprictors, of our opinions and 
view s, may have a salutary elloct in recon- 
ciling conflicting parties — and in uphold- 
ing and .streiigtliening your etfortK ; and 
with this hope, we declare our deliberate 
conviction, that, so soon as a Slave under- 
stands and appreciates the nature and bles- 
sing of freedom, lliat boon should, if pos- 
sible, be conferred ; and further, that it is 
tlie bounden duty of the government to 
take all practicable steps, in the way of 
education ami instruction, for fitting the 
Slaves for the reception of so iiiesilinabte 
a privilege. If the schools already insti- 
tuted do not present snflicieut means for 
the education of Adult Slaves, the deli- 
cicncy ought to be supplied ; and we shall 
be ready to sanction any arrangements 
which you may deem calcul.itcd to pro- 
mote that object. O 

9. But we must express an equally 
decided opinion that the LVopriotors are 
justly entitled to the value of their Slaves 
whenever they may be declared free. Tin's 
point being provided for, the Proprietors 
w’oiild have no cause of complaint, nor 
would they, w’e are persuaded, uiuieecssa- 
rily retard the emancipation of their Slaves. 

10 . The value of Slaves should not be 
arbitrarily fixed according to the caprice 
or particular views of each individual Pro- 
prietor ; but (as your Governor proposes) 
by tbc fair inquiries of a committee chosen 
partly by the government and partly by 
the Proprietors. The valuation of that 
Committee should be made periodically, 
and deposited in a government office, for 
the purpose of reference as occasions 
might require. 

1 1 . 'riie period at which a Slave may 
be manumitted must necessarily be tliat at 
which he, or some one on his behalf, may 
tender to the Proprietors tlie amount of 
the valuation. Freedom may then be 
safely granted, and must not be withheld ; 
for whether the means of redemption may 
have been obtained through personal in- 
dustry in hours of leisure sanctioned by 
his master, or through the good opinion of 
benevolent individuals, it may until reason 
be expected that tiic Slave is deserving of 
the blessing which be seeks to possess. 

12 . The w'holc of a Slave’s time, ex- 
cepting Sundays, belongs to his master, 
and thus it is obvious, that unless the 
master allow a small portion of time, the 
Slave w'ill not be enabled to earn the price 
of his redemption. We trust, and, from 
their conduct hitherto, w'e have reason to 
bc'lieve, that the masters generally will not 
hesitate to concede some indulgence in 
this respect. A very limited period might 
accomplish the object, for a great deal may 
be effected in a little time by a Slave w'heii 
he knows that freedom will be the result 
of indust rv. Wc would furtlier suggest 
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that the paid labour of the Slaves during 
the time which may be allowed to them 
should, if possible, he rendered in the 
service of their respective masters. 

13. The Savings* Bank w'hich we 
lately sanctioned will enable the Slaves to 
deposit their earnings at interest. 

14. We are aware that, even supposing 
these arrangements to be ctirried into ef. 
feet to the utmost extent which can be 
reasonably contemplated, there will still 
remain cases of Slaves w'ithout any fair 
prospect of becoming free by their own 
exertions. In such cases, when yau are 
satisfied of the good character of the Slave, 
we authorize yon, for the purposes of re- 
ward to him, and of example to others, to 
pay the valuation, as a loan (without in- 
terest) from the Company to the Slave, 
upon his undertaking to reimburse it gra- 
dually out of his earnings. 

15. We further authorize you in all 
cases, in which for the like purposes you 
may deem it expedient to accelerate the 
period of manumission of Slaves who may 
be making deposits out of their earnings, 
to advance, as a loan, the difference be- 
tween such deposits and the valuation. 

16. The ;i7lh Article of the Slave 
Code, as modified in 181D, prescribes that, 
before any Slave whose age exceeds forty 
shall bo manumitted, his master shall give 
bond in the sum of iJlffO to indemnify 
the parish from all claim on account of 
such Slave, should he prove incapable to 
maintain himself. 

1 7. Your Governor now suggests that 
the age may be extended to fifty-five, and 
omitted altogether if the vestry should 
after inspection be of opinion that the bond 
was unnecessary. 

18. Wc fully concur in this suggestion, 
and you have our authority to act upon it 
accordingly; it being however understood, 
that the vestry shall exercise great caution 
and discretion, so as to prevent Slaves of 
bad character, and who may be useless as 
servants, from being thrown upon society 
by their masters. 

19. We are not ignorant that the acts 
of grace and fhvour which we have now 
authorized will eventually entail expense 
on the Company. Where the Slave falls 
sick, or becomes old and infirm, we cannot 
expect to be repaid what has been lent. 
But this is a loss to which we are content 
to be subjected, as the cost of effecting 
great good. 

20. We know' also that the sick and 
infirm of those who may be manumitted 
must lie maintained, but this charge should 
properly be borne by the parish funds, 
which in the instances in which bonds 
may have been given by the Proprietors, 
as before adverted to, will be thereby in- 
demnified. In coses where bonds may 
not have been required, the Proprietors 
of the mapumitttfd Slaves w'ho contribute 


to the parisii funds will be relieved from 
the charge, and the Islanders at large will 
lie benefited by the gradual abolition of 
Slavery. We repeat therefore, that the 
parish funds should be subjected to tlip 
cost of maintaining manumitted Slaves 
rendered, by infirmity, incapable of earn- 
ing their maintenance. 

21. We prefer the system of aiding 
meritorious Slaves in obtaining their 
freedom, by loans, to that of directly con- 
ferring a pecuniary gift ; because we. are 
of opinion, that the Slave will more duly 
appreciate the blessing when he has 
earned it, than he would if it were freely- 
bestowed ; and also, because wc eonsider 
tlic Company fairly entitled to be reim- 
bursed, out of the future earnings of a 
manumitted Slave, the sum expended on 
his redemption. 

22. In reference to the suggestion con- 
tained in the 19tli paragraph of your 
Governor’s minute, we desire that, in fu- 
ture, a husband and wife, a iMirciit or 
parents, and child or children, under the' 
age of fifteen years, who may be the pro- 
perty of the same person, shall, if sold 1>y 
him, be sold only together, and ih one lot, 
and to the same person, 

23. It has been urged in objection to 
the emancipation of slaves at St, Helena, 
that it would be difficult to supply their 
place by free labour ; some such inconve- 
nience might probably be sustained if tliu 
emancipation were general, but not so 
long as it is limited to those slaves who 
shall give solid proof of their industry and 
good character. I'lie labour which these 
slave.s w'ould perforin when free men, 
would, wc think, be greater than that 
W'hich they yielded in a state of servitude. 

24. We cannot dismiss this subject 

without expressing to you our sense of 
the great importance of employing natives 
of the island for all purposes of labour 
there. The first evil to be corrected is 
slavery: that which is only subordinate to 
it is your dependance on foreign labourers. 
It is of little use giving freedom to the 
slave, unless measures be simultaneously 
adopted to stimulate the exertions of free 
labour among the native islanders, and 
thus to give scope to the manumitted slave 
to use his freedom aright : as long ns 
labour is performed by Chinese, and others 
imported for the purpose^ so long^ inay.it 
be feared, will the lower class of' the na- 
tive population be generally inert efild do* 
pendent paupers. ‘ 

25. Difficulty would undoubtedly ' btf ' 
experienced in the first attetiipts to substi- 
tute island for foreign labourers, tho inha- 
bitants being accustomed to feniploy fo- 
reigners, who arc also understood to be 
more expert, and more geiicrally tiseful 
than the natives : 

26. But whatever be the difficulty^ the' 
effort should be strenuously used to surf 

moiiut 
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mount it; and wc are convinced that, by 
firm and judicioiis pmccediti^ft on your 
part, the necessity for employing: foroiwiiers 
may bie gradually but surely diminished. 
All partiei arc deeply interested in the 
attempt: tfioae of the higher rank, that 
they may bo relieved from the burden of 
maintaininiiig tlic indolent and profiigatc; 
and those of the lower rank, that they may 
be enabled and encouraged to earn by 
honest industry a maintenance for them- 
selves and tlicir families. Tlie corre- 
sponding moral benefit is too apparent to 
need its being pointed out. 

27. When the sense of tlie mutual de- 
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pendance upon each other of the several 
classes of your native population shall l)e 
practically felt and acted upon, then, and 
not before, may we expect that our ardent 
wishes on behalf of your island will be 
realized. 

28. We indulge a confident hope, that 
the measures now in progress for establish- 
ing the cultuic of silk at St, Helena, will 
have a salutary effect upon your popula- 
tion, in stimulating them to the prosecu- 
tion of useful and productive lulmiir. 
(True Extract.) 

(Signed) G. Blknkins, Sec« to Govt* 
St. Helena, .$th April, 1627. 


|lO0tscritft to Hoiatic UlntcIIigmre. 


Accounts from Rangoon state that the 
place was evacuatetl, on the 9th December, 
by the Rritisli troops, who were conveyed 
to Moul-mein. 11. M.'s 45tli regiment is 
stationed, with the concurrence of the 
viceroy, at Old Martaban. The greatest 
harmony subsisted between the British 
and Burmese authorities. Before General 
Campbell left Rangoon, he stipulated with 
llie vicitroy, on beliaif of British subjects, 
tliat no duty, or charge of any description, 
shall be mafJe on got^s brou^ by iiritish 
sul)jects to Rangoon, dtiring its late occu- 
pation ; but rncrdiants may buy and sell 
(hem, without hindrance; and all mer- 
iliants wisliing to ship such goods to a 
foreign country, shall be at liberty to do 
so free of duties and charges, within tliree 
months from the date of tlic cvacutition. 
Sir A. C. loft Lieut. Rawliuson, of tliu 


Bengal Artillery, in imlitical charge of 
the British interests, till further arrange- 
ments. 

The Taliens had commenced hostilities 
against the Burmese. Dal lull has been 
t.'iketi by them and destcoved by fire ; 
I'arkali, the suburb of Rangoon, has 
sliared the same fate. 'I’he Taliens have 
defeated several parlies of the Burmese, 
and captured about ‘M)0 IkmiIs, amongst 
wliicb is the viceroy’s war-lioat. The 
Taliens have occupied a position a little 
above Monkey l*oint, where they remained 
at the (late of the last advices ; and it w;is 
fully eK))ected that they would succeed in 
getting possession of Kangoon. They 
lioisted the IVgii colours at Dallah, a 
white flag, with an anomalous kind ofbirci 
w'itli four legs, as tlieir national emblem. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CnlcHtla, Jan, 23, 1827. 

‘ Govemment Securities. 

Buy.] Rku At. Re. At. [Sell 

Prem. 94 8 RemiUaWe Loan^ perct. 93 8Prein. 

Disc. 1 8 Five per ct. Loan * - i 0 Disc. 

Ditto 2 8 New 5 per cent. Loan* • • • 3 0 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight,— to buy Is. K^d. to 
Is. lldi^to Bell 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, days ditto, 82 to 08 Sicca Rupees 
per. 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 08 Sicca Rupees per LOO B<m- 
Rupees. 

. Shaicp^tuPrem. £.ig0 tp 6,1^ 

Madras, Jan. 24, 1827* 
Govenament Securities. 

Ste per cent. Bengal Reinittablo Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 358 

Madras Rla^ fiat 335 281>rem. 

At a RiHapi^ailing among Merchants 

Asiatic Jonrn, Vot, XXI II. No. 138. 


and Brokers in buying and selling Pub< 

11c Securities, viz. Madras Rs., per 
lOOSa, Ks. i6 Prcin. 

Five per cent. Bengal Uiireinittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, rfc. ;i5() 

Madras Its., per 335 Sa. Rs 4 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. KKlI Madras Us., per 
MX)Sa. Rs. 24 Dhc. 


Bombay, Jan. 13, 1827. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months* sight, !«. 9d. par Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 38 days* sight, 105 Bom. As. per 
loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight. 904 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Madras Rs. 
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An Account of the llevenucs and Charges of India, in oacli Year from 1822-23 ; 
showing the Annual Surplus of Uevenne or Charge after the Payment of Territorial 
Charges in England. 


REVENUES. 

! 

1822-23. 

1823-24. 1 

1824-25. 

Bengal 

£. 

14,163,277 

j .5,.')8.%210 

12,9:»0,.308 1.3,179,192 
.'),l9H,76r> .^440,74:1 

Bombay 

Bencooleii 

1 31372, 447 

1 6,691 

2,789,r)r)0 1,78.3,217 

Prince of Wales* Island 

! 44,076 

i 

35,9ri6| 

38,220 

Total 

Deduct: Charges 

! 23,171,701 

21, 280, .384 20,750,18.3 
20,726,723 22,064,035 

Net Revenues ill India .... 
Net Cliarges in India 

3,208,0:)3 

553,661 — 

— 1,313,852 


Note : The variations in the results cxhiliitod in this Account from those exhibited in the Annual jle- 
tailed Accounts for llt22-2;i and l«2a-24, are caustxl by some trifling adjustments, and by the omission 
from the Charges incurred in India of the value of Terriloriul Stores consignetl from Kngland, the cost 
of which is included among the charges paitl in England. 



1 

i 

CH.^IIGES. 

1 

1822-23. 1 1823-24. 

1824-25. 

Bengal 

Fort St. George 

Bombay 

Bencoolen . 

£. 1 

8,746,0421 9,145,538 
5,072,992' 6,213,817 
4,264,148 3,228,150 

96,478 88,167 

11,394,496 

5,714,819 

3,279,398 

101,528 

Prince of Wales* Island 

88,957 98,302 

113,331 


Total 

Interest on Debts .... 

18,268,9171 19,074,274 
1,694,731 1,652,449 

20,603,602 

l,4(i0,433 






Total Charges and Interest 

Expense of St. Helena 

Polilieul Charges paid in England,^ 
including Invoice Amount of Terri- > 
torial Stores consigned to Iiulia.. .. 3 

19,96;’»,64H 20,726,723 
120,093 112,268 

<^1,720,724 1,153,866 

22,064,035 

109,449 

1,580,259 


Grand Total of Charges 

Revenues 

21,804,465' 21,002,8.57 
23,171,70l! 21,280,381 

23,753,743 

20,7.50,183 


Surplus Revenue «... 

Surplus Charge 

1,367,236 - 

— 712,473 

3,003,560 


• In this year the balance of the Loan advanced by the Public to the Kast-India Company in W12, 
was redeemed under the arrangements ratified by Parliament (.3d Geo IV., c, ft3). The total of the 
Item redemed Md Interest amounted to £l,i^,335, of which sum i’My.aSft only, the amount 
discharged in cash. Is Included in the above statement. The Balance, amounting to^l,9U0,000, havbig 
liOen set off against the claims of the East-lndia Company on the Public. 

(Errors excepted.) 

East-lndia House, James C. Melvill, 

6th ApHl 1037. Aud. of India Accounts, 

Thos. G. Lloyd, 7 As regards Political Payments 
Acet. Gen. ( made in England. 
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Amount of the Tctritorial Debt owing by the £ast-India Company at their scTeral 
Presidencies in the East Indies, on Uic 30tb April in each year, from 1822 inclusive, 
and according to the latest Advices. 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

1822. Debts at 4 per (Viit 

Do. (i do 

Do, 8 do 

At 2.^. the 
Cur. Rupee. 
£. 

28,^05,018 

At the 
Ragoda. 

2,438,629 

17,600 

At2«. :kt. 
the Rupee. 

6B,?oe 

£. • 
68,708 
31,512,727 
17,600 

1 ofal Dt‘l)(.s lieariiig Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

28,905,018 

5,793,875 

2,456,229 

599,281 

237,788 

548,586 

3I,5y9,035 

6,‘J4l,742 

Total Debts ill India .... 

34,098,893 

.3,055,510 

786,374 

38,540,777 

I82.'I. Debts at 1 per Cent 

Do. b do 

Do. 8 do. ........ 

36,.5 1.{,871 

2,582,985 

17,600 

57,694 

176,336 

57,694 

29,273,192 

17,600 

T'olal Debts bearing Interest 
Debts not licaring Interest 

26,513,871 

6,29:>,820 

2,600,585 

687,114 

2.34,0.30 

451,277 

29,348,486 

7,434,211 

Total Debts in India .... 

32,809,691 

.3,287,699 

685,307 

36,782,697 

1824, Debts at 4 per Cent 

Do. ,*> do 

.Do. a do 

Do. 8 do 

11,776,471 

11,496,206 

834 

2,800,886 

17,600 

138,832 

203,140 

139,666 

11,776,471 

14,500,532 

17,600 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debts nut bearing Interest 

23,272,677 

6,678,907 

2,819,320 

845,3.33 

342,272 

471,183 

26,434.2(iy 

7,yy3,423 

'J ulal Debts in India .... 

29,951,584 

3,664,053 

813,455 

1 

34,429,692 

1825, Debts .Tt 4 per Cent 

Do. 5 do 

Do. a do 

Do. 8 do 

1,529,012 

10,914,602 

11,177,322 

6,389 

15.3,827 

2,984,842 

17,600 

1.38,587 

208,997 

1.674,018 

11,068,429 

14,371,161 

17,600 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Intere.st 

23,620,966 

7,259,931 

.3,162,658 

708,2.33 

347,584 

573,096 

27,131,208 

8,1341,260 

Total Debts in India .... 

30,880,897 

3,870,891 

920,680 

35,672,468 

Per (^iiick Stocks, 21st October 
1825 : 

• Debts at 4 per Cent 

Do. 5 do 

Do. a do 

Do. 8 do. . . 

Treasury Notes at an interest of! 

3^ and 2 pyc per diem ) 

;V2,619 

14,998,504 

11,0.32,113 

366,247 

19,554 

3,170,800 

17,600 

l.')8,148 

57,210 

180,475 

710,351 

14,998,504 

14,260,1.53 

198.075 

366,247 

Total debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

26,929,513 

6,946,067 

3, 207, .954 
843,595 

395,863 

584,752 

1 30, .533, .330 
8,374,414 

Total Debts in IndU 

33,875,580 

4,051,549 

980,6 14i 

38,907,744 


(Errors Excepted). 

East’India House, Jamus C. 3Ii!:lviA., 


tilh April 1827. 0 X 2 Auditor of India Aecouiits. 
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HOMK INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lohdk, Mni ^ 14. 

Thanks to the Army and Navy in India* 
—Viscount Goderich introduceil his motion 
for a vote of thanks to tlic army and navy 
employed in the late wars in India, by ob- 
Iwrving, that he sliould take care not to ad- 
vert to any of those political topics con- 
nected with tlie cause and origin of the 
war against the Burmese, or the attack up. 
sm the fortress of Bhurtporc. His lord* 
ebip then eimnicrated the difliculties 
under which the war with Ava was 
first commenced, in tlie course oF which 
he observed, that it was impossible for any 
kmgaage to convey in sufficiently strong 
terms, the eftbrts made by Sir Thomas 
Monro, the head of the government of 
Madras, in which presidency tlie main 
body of the troops was collcct<^, who were 
drawn from great distances witli the ut- 
most rapidity. But the merit »if the praise, 
was not due to Sir Thomas Monro alone, 
who brought the troops together, for there 
Were few circumstances under which the 
ftathre troops had so signalized themselves, 
and flheir conduct gave a character to tliat 
portion of the forces of the East- India 
Company which was lH*yond all praise. 
Most of the native troops had been brought 
from distances of many hundred miles, 
some from a distance of a thousand miles, 
and yet there were no more than two 
individuals who had not embarked with 
their corps. After passing high eulogiums 
tipOn Che conduct of the army and the 
tiaVy employed in Ava, his lordship ad- 
verted to Bbuttpore, and pointed out the 
advantages which had been secured by its 
capture. He could say, with perfect truth 
and justice, tliat the preparations made to 
ensure the certainty of succesi?, were only 
equalled by the attack. His lordship then 
moved votes of thanks in the same terms as 
those agreed to in the House of Commons. 

The Duke of frellington bore testimony 
to the merits of Lord Combermere in the 
capture of Bhurtpore. lie commenced 
operations, and carried them on with a 
'vigour and activity which ensured their 
success, and closed them by a military feat 
which had never been surpassed by any 
army upon any occasion. With respect to 
the operations in Ava, little more was 
known of that country than its name. 
The Indian government knew nothing of 
the climate, of the government, or the peo- 
ple, its military force, or any of those cir- 
cumstances which would enable any man 
to fbrm a plan of military operations. Un- 
der tlu^ circumstances, it was not to be 
wondered at that the operations should 


have excited so much anxiety and doubts 
as to their termination. The army found 
that every animal had been driven out of 
the country, and every man suflered under 
great privations in consequence of the 
want of provisions. It was not possible to 
describe the nature of those privations 
which the troops suffered, and which w'erc 
aggravated by the climate of the country. 
The officers and troops had, however, 
borne all these privations, and encoun- 
tered every difficulty, with the greatest 
cheerfulness ; and after vanquishing a nu- 
merous enemy, brought the contest to an 
end honourable to this country, by that 
which he hoped would be a lasting peace. 
Under tliese circumstances, lie conceived 
that there bad been no occasion upon 
which their lordships luid been called upon 
to express their approbation where it was 
better deserved. 

The Earl of Carlisle could have wish- 
ed that the name of theGovernor- General, 
who had so ably and successfully made 
every preparation for the war, might have 
lieen inserted in the thanks of this House. 
He regretted that liis noble friend wdio 
presided over the government in India 
hail been subjected to injurious and un- 
founded misrepresentations ; though he 
trusted his noble friend would be able to 
answer those misrepresentations satisfac- 
torily to his country, by mentioning the 
two simple words, ** Ava" and ** Bliurt- 
pore." 

The Earl of Morley bore equal testi- 
mony to the merits of Lord Amherst, with- 
out whose firmness and wisdom the glo- 
rious achievement at Bhurtpore would 
never have taken place. 

The Earl of Uarrowby said, that after 
the ol>servations that had been made, he 
considered it necessary for some member 
of his Majesty's Goveriuneiit to declare 
that the glorious results which had been 
accomplished were not only attributable to 
the valour of our troops, but .to tlje judg. 
ment and discretion of the Governor- Ge- 
neral. Hic only reason why the noble 
lord had not been included in the vote of 
thanks was, that it w'as not usual that the 
thanks of the house should be ^oted to the 
civil officers of the State. He begged to 
declare, in the most unqualified manner, 
that there was great merit due to the noble 
lord at the head of the Government: it 
was not only the valour of our troops, but 
the firmness and judgment of the noble 
lord, which had secured to the country 
such brilliant success. 

The Resolution was then agreed to ncm* 
con. 
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House of Commons, May 8. 

Thanks to the Army and Navy in India, 
— Mr. C. W. W» Wynn acknowledged 
the pleasure he felt in bringing forward a 
motion upon which there could be no 
difference of opinion. It was not liis in- 
tention to propose any vote on tliis occasion 
which would affect the political govern- 
ment of India. He stated this, because he 
believed tliat as to the policy of the late 
war there existed some difference of opi- 
nion. He was far from admitting that for 
this opinion there was the slightest founda. 
tion - but he thought that, in general, the 
thanks of Parliament were best limited to 
the performance of military or naval ser- 
vices, as to which it was seldom that any 
opposition of feeling could exist. The 
service to which he had to refer, had cer- 
tainly not been of so brilliant and imposing 
a character at all points, as some upon 
which, in the course of his experience, he 
had had opportunities of congratulating 
the House. Tlic enemy, in fact, had been 
of a less noble, and perhaps of a less for- 
midable, character than those which we 
had had in other places to encounter. Put 
the troops employed had been compelled 
to meet local difficulties such as soldiers in 
very few instances had ever had to contend 
with. This 'service of danger and diffi- 
culty had not been confined to the army : 
its operations had been most materially 
aided by the navy, to the exertions of 
which the highest credit, throughout 
the enterprize, was due. It w'as also a 
new feature in this contest, lying, as the 
scene of operations had done, mainly upon 
the banks of a great navigable river, that 
the power of steam had for the first time 
])een applied in caid of our w'arfare, and 
used with the most unequivocal success. 
It was not necessary to enter into the de- 
tails of a struggle which had been as 
honourable to the Pritish arms throughout 
its progress as in its termination. Upon 
that last part of tlie question certainly he 
would detain the house for a single mo- 
ment, in noticing the conduct of Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The moderation 
and discretion of that gallant officer, in 
checking his army when it was within four 
days* march of the enemy’s capital, and 
when that plunder which would have fairly 
recompensed his soldiers for their toils was 
open to them, could not too highly be 
commended. There was another gallant 
officer to whom he must also allude 
by name : it was impossible for him to 
pass over the signal service performed by 
Lord Combermere, in the taking of Phurt- 
pore. That great and important fortress 
was the only one which had ever withstood 
our arms in India. In the time of Lord 
Lake, circumstances had brought upon us 
the misfortune of being repulsed from be- 
fore it, and the effect which that success 
had produced upon the superstitious con- 


querors was indescribable ; they believed 
that it was charmed by their deity, and 
impregnable for ever to European arms. 
The right hon. gentleman, after speaking 
in high terms of the Madras sepoys, con- 
cluded by moving as follows ; — 

That the thanks of this House be given to Gen. 
Lord Viscount ('onil)ernierc, G. C. B., and Cotn- 
mander-in-chief of tlie forces in India, for his 
able and meritorious conduct, in the command of 
the forces employed against Bhuitpore, and par- 
ticularly for the ability, judgment, and energy 
with whicli he planned and dirtH:ted the assault of 
that fortress, the success of which brilliant 
acliievement has highly contributed to the honour 
of the British arms, aud to the periiuuient tran- 
quillity of our possessions in the Kast. 

That the thanks of this House he given to 
Major Generals Sir Thomas Reynell, K. C. B., Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, K. (). H., and Sir S. F. Wltiltiug- 
ham, K. C. B. ; and to Brig. (Icnerals John W. 
Adams, B., John Mc.(!onii)e, U., and James 
W. .Sleigh, C’. B. ; and to the several otficers of 
the army, both European ami native, employed 
in the late operations against Bhurtpore, for their 
gallant conduct ami meritorious exertions. 

That this House doth highly ajinrovc and 
acknowledge the zeal, discipline, aiui bravery, 
dis))layed by the non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers, l)oth European .and native, em- 
ployeil in the operations against Bhurtpore; and 
that the same l>c signified to them by the coin- 
m<ander.<< of the several corps, who are desired to 
thank them for their gallant bcliaviour. 

'J'liat the thanks of this House be given to 
Major Gen. Sir Archibald Gamplxill, G. ('. B., for 
the valour and ])erscveranre displayed by him 
in the late operations against Ava, and for the 
eminent skill and judgment with whicli he con- 
ducted the war to an honourable termination, 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 

Th-at the thanks of this House be eiven to 
Brig. Generals Win. Macbcan, B., Willoughby 
Cotton, C. B., Michael M*Crcagh, C.B.; and to 
the several officers of the army, both European 
and native, engaged in the late operations against 
Ava, for their indefatigable zeal and exertions 
throughout the war. 

That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the zeal, discipline, and bravery dis- 
played by the non-commissloneil oilicers and 
soliliers, both EuroiH'aii and native, employed 
against Ava; and that the same be signified to 
them by the commanders of the several corps, 
who are desired to thank them for their gallant 
behaviour. 

That the thanks of this House be given to 
Commodore Sir James Brisbane, K. C. B.. for his 
cordial co-operation, and the essential service 
Tendered by him in the late operations against 
Ava. 

That the thanks of this I^louse he given to the 
several captains and officers of His Majesty’s and 
the East-India (’ompany’s naval forces employ- 
ed in the late operations against Ava, for their 
skilful, gallant, and meritorious exertions, which 
greatly contributed to the successful issue of .the 
war. 

That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the services of the seamen an l ma- 
rines serving on board the ships of His Majesty and 
the East-lndia ('ompany, employed in the late 
oiieralions against Ava: and that the same be 
signified to them by their respective commanders. 

That the said resolutions be transmitted by 
the Speaker to Lord Viscount Combermere: and 
that his lordship be r^uested to commiiiiicale the 
same to the several ofneers referred to therein. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. He 
entirely concurred with Mr. Wynn in his 
view of the services performed, the value 
and difficulty of which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had rather understated than exag- 
gerated. He rejoiced also in the particular 
course which the motion of the right hon. 
gentleman had taken ; because, although 
be cheerfully acknowledged the excellent 
conduct of the war, it wouli have been 

itnpos- 
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impossible for him to liav’e givcMi the suimc 
opinion as to its merits, if thattjucstion 
had been included in the vote. The right 
lion, gentleman had said nothing of the 
troops employed at Arracan. IJe thought 
their services had been of the most dis- 
tressing nature, and that they were well 
entitled to a separate vote. Kor the gene- 
rosity which the right lion, gentleman had 
attributed to Sir A. Campbell, in refusing 
his troops the plunder of Amerapoora, he 
rather believed that that policy was a pru- 
dent as well as a liberal one : for, as the 
gallant general, at the time Avhen he signed 
his treaty, had not more tlian ‘j,000 men 
under arms, and the inliuhitants of the 
city, of which he was within four days* 
march, exceeded that number about fifty 
times over; it seemed more than likely 
that, if he had gone on, instead of having 
to plunder the great city, his little army 
would have been destroyed the moment he 
entered it. With respect to the fortress of 
Bhnrtporc, he could sjjeak from some ex- 
perience on that subject; and he agreed 
with the right lion, gentleman opposite 
as to the value of tiiat service eniirely. 
lie had been in India when the Ibitish 
troops had been four times repulsed from 
before that fortress, and fully recollected 
the impression which that result had pro- 
duced upon the natives. The taking of 
that fort did the highest credit to the ac- 
tivity of I^ord Combermere, and w;!s of 
the utmost importance to our possessions 
in India. 

INIr. observed, that the reason 

why Sir A. Campbell had taken no greater 
number of troops than 2,0(K), was, that 
that force was deemed by him sulHcieiit 
for the capture of the city, and a greater 
mimhcr w'oiild have impeded his march. 
'J'he right hen. gentleman explained why 
more of the subordinate oflicei’s in com- 
mand were not named. It had been well 
considered during the late war, and the 
jiractice adopted was, not to name any 
officers of a rank lower than he had now 
done, separately. Had lie felt liiinself at 
liberty to do otherwise, be could not but 
liave noticed with marked praise Lieut. 
Col. Sale : but the reason for this absti- 
nence was, that in a service wdiere so many 
were engaged in different operations, some 
of which, though useful, did not imme- 
diately lead to the success of the action, it 
was invidious to name any without nam- 
ing all. 

Mr. Hume thought that this rule should 
not be applied to India. 

Sir JT. S. Yorke thought that some of the 
captains of the navy ought to be mentioned 
by name, especially that fire-eater, Capt. 
Chad. 

Sir G, Cockburn said, tliat the rule was 
to name no officer below the rank of 
commodoris, or be should have wished 


to notice Captains Chad, Marryatt, and 
Alexander. 

Some members expressed a hope that 
the East- India Company would distribute 
the sums paid by the King of Ava, under 
the treaty, amongst the troops and navy 
employed. 

The resolutions were tlicn agreed to 
unanimously. 

Afat/ 15. 

Hast India Trade, — Mr. JF. Whitmore 
brought forward his projioseil motion for 
a select committee to inquire into the trade 
between Great llritain and India, w'hich 
be prefaced by a speech of considerable 
length. After adverting to tlie distresses 
which the country experienced, the falling- 
off of the revenue, and the state of Ireland, 
be complained of the erroneous principles 
which guided our commerce with India. 
On the partial opening of the trade, at the 
last renewal of the Company's charter, it 
was prognosticated, he observed, that our 
cotiiinerce witli the natives would not he 
enlarged, owing to the prejudices of the 
natives ; that the trade in cotton inanufac- 
tures especially could experience no in- 
crease. This prophecy had singularly 
failed; the increase in this branch of trade 
had been marvellous. The bon. gentle- 
man then proceeded to point out the aug- 
mentation which had taken place in the 
imports, us well as exports, from India 
since 18H. lie then dwelt upon the 
hardship arising from the unequal duties 
imposed upon East- India products, com- 
pared with those on the West- India arti- 
cles. He complained of the utter in- 
difference to any consideration of justice 
or policy in the imposition of these duties, 
no less than those imposed on our imports 
into India. Indian manufactured cottons 
were subject to a duty of 10 per cent, on 
ini])ortalion ; while ours paid a duty of 
two and a half per cent, on importation 
into India. It was like saying, “ We 
have the power and will use it,” without 
any other argument. It was most unjust, 
and must be resented, if India should ever 
feel her strength, and compare the num- 
bers of her population with tbo::e of her 
oppressors; and above all, if these pum- 
bers were taught to reflect upon the dis- 
tance of our own country from our Indian 
possessions, and the difficulty of furnish- 
ing, under the worst crisis, an adequate 
force. He next referred to the article of 
sugar, the only one of bulk sent from 
India, and the consumption of whidi 
might be greatly increased. He was ready 
to admit the excess of that product in the 
West-Indian market, and that, in con- 
sequence, the price of the article was not 
affected by tlic monopoly. He wpuld 
admit that this consequence was eonflrt;ned 
by the admission, under the restriction, of 
a quantity of East- India sugar, w'hich 
latteily averaged 244,000 cwt., at a duly 

of 
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of per cwt., and sold at a Ios& to the 
trader. But he contended that the con> 
sumption might be increased beyond the 
limits of tliis two-fold excess, and that in 
effecting that object, they would not only 
increase the population, but provide ample 
and comfortable means for its existence. 
The consumption of sugar per head per 
annum \ii*as in England 23^lb.; that of 
Ireland only 6lb. What should hinder 
Ireland, if her population were employed, 
from consuming 12lb. or 18lb. per head? 
Might she not, by exporting manufactures, 
and importing and consuming produce, 
become, instead of a source of expense 
and discpiiet, a tow'er of strength, and a 
mine of wealth (o the whole empire? He 
then observed that the Company seen red to 
itself in some cases the right of pre-emption. 
Their resident agents advanced money to 
the growers, and then shut up the produce, 
so as to answer the demands of the Com- 
pany. In short, they connected sove- 
reignty with trade in a manner whicfi 
never was found to answer. The lion, 
member then adverted to llie China trade, 
and trusted that the ]ieriod would soon 
arrive— -he alluded to the year 1833 — 
when some changes might he expected ; 
W'hen there would he active commerce 
commenced in that, (piarter. There was 
another point in which he deemed the re- 
moval of restriction desirable— he meant 
respecting the cniporia at Singapore and 
other places. It w'as exceedingly impor- 
tant that the principles upon which these 
empoiiu were regulated should be sound, 
and well adapted for real commercial ad- 
vantages ; through them chiefly was the 
trade of China conducted ; and there w-as 
no other way of trading there, according 
to Mr. Crawfiird, considering the extreme 
jealousy of the Chinese. It was singular 
that tlie place from which alone tea could 
be collected, he meant Canton, wms not 
either in or near any of the provinces 
which produced the article. If a committee 
were a])pointed, the advantages of a free 
trade would then be clearly demonstrated, 
and a boundless extent of new' commerce 
might he opened to Great Britain. Iliis 
would be the way to secure a real revenue 
from our possessions — one arising from 
a mutuality of profit, and not drawn or 
wrung exclusively, as was the old plan, 
from the people of India. 

Mr. Leycesler said, ho was inflticnccd 
to support tliis motion for eventually re- 
pealing the higher duty upon East-India 
products by a number of unanswerable 
reasons. It was called for by consistency, 
justice, and policy. It was called for 
also, by humanity : because, what could 
be more humane tlian to oppose the 
system of keeping up tlie price of sugar at 
a rate which prevented one drop of sweet 
from falling into the bitter cup which the 
poor of England liacl to drink ? The re- 


peal of the tea duties was likewise culled 
for by public opinion : for notliing was so 
sorely felt by the community, as the main- 
tenance of these extravagant prices for an 
article in constant use. It was a griev- 
ance, an injury, and an insult to prolong 
such a system ; and the people were fully 
prepared to act, if obliged, upon a West- 
India non-consumption sugar agreement. 
— (yf laugh ! ) 

Mr. Iludistson said, that the last speaker 
seemed to think the cipialization of the 
sugar duties was a W'ork of the greatest 
facility, and that he had at least an obvious 
remedy in what he called liis non-con. 
sumption sugar agreement. There was no 
novelty, however, in that rccoinmendatlon ; 
it bad been often talked of for several 
years, without accomplishing any of the 
foreboded results ; for though the hoii. 
gentleman had told them the people were 
of late prepared to act upon it, yet the 
real fact was, that the consumption of 
British plantation sugars had considerahly 
increased within the last year, and pro- 
duced a revenue over and above all draw- 
backs of not less tlian .€ .'5, (XX), 000 ster- 
ling. He agreed in almost all the general 
principles concerning trade which the 
hoii. mover had propounded, and as far as 
they could be fairly and justly brought 
into practice, he was anxious to see them 
promoted, lie admitted that if any im- 
post were, proved to he unjust, it w-as the 
duty of Parliament to consider how it could 
be repealed. Agreeing, as he did, in the 
general principles of the hot), gentleman, 
he w as only at issue with him as to their 
application. It was always difficult to 
adapt great changes in tlic commercial 
relations of a country to the existing inte- 
rests which wTre to be affected by them, 
and had grown up and been fostered under 
a different system. It was tlie duty of 
Parliament, in making such changes, to 
wx'igh well, that in benefiting one class, 
they did not more than counterbalance the 
advantage by inflicting an injury upon 
some other, {Hear!) It was certainly 
cheering to observe the beneficial grow th 
of free trade to India, and lie had no doubt 
that it would continue to increase if not 
precipitately tampered with. But they 
must attend to other interests, as they ad- 
vanced in their progressive relaxation of 
the old restrictions, or else they might 
injure where they w’ere seriously disposed 
to serve. With reference to what had 
been said on the subject of the monopoly 
of sugar, he could not help remarking, 
that tliat monopoly did not appear to have 
materially affected the price of the article, 
llie supply of sugar from the West-India 
islands exceeded by 5(),0(X) or 60,000 hogs- 
heads the whole consumption of the United 
Kingdom, and that surplus must find a 
vent in tlie other markets of Europe, 
where it had to encounter th^ sugars of 

Brazil, 
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Brazil, CuUa, ondUie to 

obtain a jxrico of eourae fl<^en4eotrupob 
its open competition i.witb diein* • liow 
ivas it . if the Bastrin^ augaJTS.were ao 
cheaply obtainable^ that; tliia surplus of tl^ 
WeKt‘*ln(lia.pro(Juee, which wa» d^rilieil 
to be so miiqb deFiref Jn price» could And, 
us it did, a foreign, market? . With this 
single observation he dismissed the hon. 
gentleman's remark upon this being a tax 
upon slavery. Indeed, he djd not believe 
that if the sugar duties were taken off, 
there would be an increase of the exporta- 
tion of it from Indin, for it now came home 
at tlte ^ery cheapest rate, owing to its 
being brought more as ballast than an 
article of trade, and at a very small freight, 
and yet it was a di.scoii raging traffic. He 
was quite prepared to admit, that the regu- 
lations respecting the rehning of sugar 
were riot of the most satisfactory kind. 
{Hear, hear /) But that was a subject of 
great dilliculty, open to the coniliclitig opi- 
nions of dlftereot interests; still he hoped 
to effect an improvement in it, so as to 
satisfy all (larties. With respect to part of 
the speech of his hon. friend, in which he 
alluded to the cheering prospect which the 
number of islands in the Indian sea held 
out to him of a greiit extension of com- 
merce,— he had testate, and with great 
satisfaction, because it was the result of 
those principles of policy which he ^Mr. 
Huskisson) had recommended, that Singa- 
pore and otiicr great emporia were itidud- 
ed in those regulations which the East* 
India Company ha<l consented to adopt. 
{Cheers!) lYiose ports were now as free 
and as open as possible, no duty of any 
description being demanded. This was 
the commencement of a system which, in 
his opinion, promised the most lienehcial 
results. He had recommended it as a 
much wiser course to maintain for a time 
the expense of those establishments, which, 
in all probability, would, at no very dis- 
tant period, form the centre of an exten- 
sive commerce, rather than to levy small 
duties at first, and thus risk the destruc- 
tion of' so fair a* prospect. (CAcm’/) 
What effect these regulations would have 
upon the trade with . China and elsewhere 
it was not for him now to anticipate ; but 
he must say that he coiifidenlly looked 
forward for the time when the British flag 
should be seen to float between tbe western 
part of America and the eastern < part of 
Atia^ In the moan time it was the offiee 
and the duty of government to lay the 
foundation, and to prepare aa , it were tlie 
highways, for that commerce. t{^heere / ) 
If he might be allowed .to advise . his. hon. 
friend, he would racommend . him -to wait 
until the result of those experiments 
which were already in progress had be- 
come appanuit. sHe would Beoomtncnd 
him to defier Mds committee .igr a.^ 
because hf; believed tliat it would I^aoie 


to discharge its duties far ipore satisfacto- 
rily when it should be in possession pf tlie‘ 
result of tliose experiments,; and Ijfe 
.thought that the committee would, be inr 
sfituted a much better .time -than the 
{)iresent if it were deferred until (he iieriod 
yvhen the renewal of the charter of the 
Bast-India Company should come under 
the consideration of that House. ( Cheers ! ) 
He was quite as anxious as his lion, friend 
could be to extend those principles of 
free and unrestricted commerce which he 
had advocated, as far as the rights of ottier 
parties would allow them to be extend- 
ed. But he did not think this moment 


was well chosen for carrying into effect the 
proposed object, becau.se otlicr measures 
were now in the course of execution, and 
because it was necessary that the result of 
those measures should be first seen. To 
bring this question on now would be to 
excite and to inflame those anxious alarms 
which it %vas his earnest wish to allay ; and 
for tliat reason, and not because he dis. 
liked the principles of his hon. friend, he 
felt oblig^ to object to the appointment 
of tills committee. 

Lord MUlon recommended that the mat- 
ter should be Icfr to government, which 
entertained, he firmly believed, sound and 
ivholesomc views on the subject. 

Sir C. Forbes concurred in this opinion, 
and recommended the hon. mover to with- 
draw his motion. 

Hr. IF. Soiilh made a few remarks upon 
the fallacious arguments employed to prove 
the impolicy of equalizing tbe duties on 
sugar. He complained of the distant pe- 
riod to wliich this question w'as to be put 
off'. As the name of the Mauritius had 
been mentioned, he wdshed to obseive, 
thatthe increase in the production of sugar 
was at least sevenfold since we first took 
possession of that colony. He was quite 
certain that this increase in the production 
of sugar could only have Iieen carried on 
by a traffic in slaves. When wc first took 
possession of the Mauritius, the quantity^ 
of sugar produced there amounted to b^' 
tween three and four millions of pouiida:. 
the quantity produced last year amounted 
to between twenty-three and twenty-four 
millions of pounds. This fact spoke for 
itself. 

Sir JJ. Farquhar vindicated himself 
warmly against the unfounded accusations 
of the hon. gentleman w'ho 'spM^e ]a.st 
It was acknowledged by tlie vqt^ bf that' 

• house; tliat not an instance Of slave-fktft- 
ing bad occurred since year 18!20,'.Wi(h 
.the exception of one single y^et, Ijijsat,' 
which was tiurnt. I then (said* Sir 
solemnly pl^gcd to the hpifsb thgt *iio 
illicit deliarkauon had t'nkeh jpla^ ' 
Mauritius since that period. rV^-^asIblited ' 
the sa^p.fact .ni 1826 ; opd I nbW. 
pre^neb Vf tins h'obse'afid dr eofibti'^/ ^ 
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a single instance has occurred up to the 
present day. I beg leave to refer to tlie 
hon. s^rctary of the colonial department 
for the truth of this assertion, which is 
vouched in the latest despatches by that 
distinguished public officer and highly 
hon. soldier (Sir Lowry Cole). The Hoitse 
will be guided in their judgment by such 
distinct and authentic Information, in pre- 
ference to the opinions of dissatisfied and 
discarded officers of the civil government, 
and to the evidence of perjured soldiers.** 

Mr. Fowell HuxUm observed, that with 
reference to the statement of the hon. bait, 
he pledged himself to the house to prove, 
when the proper period arrived, that the 
slave trade in the Mauritius had been car- 
ried on to a great extent, during the go- 
vern nieiit of the hon. bart. He repeated, 
that ho w’as prepared with satisfactory 
proofs of this fact, which redounded to the 
disgrace of those by whom the trade had 
been suffered. 

Mr, Urougham congratulated the House 
on the statements they had heard expressed 
by the right hbn. gentleman (Mr. lluskis- 
son), in which he heartily concurred. He 
would advise his hon. friend (JMr. W. 
Smith) to treat a subject like the present 
in a different spirit than that which he had 
displayed to-night. There w’as one point, 
how'ovcr, in which lie could not agree with 
the right hon. gentleman, who stated, he 
remembered, on a former occasion, that 
the West- Indies derived no benefit from 
discriminating duties. Now if that posi- 
tion were well-founded, it would at once 
put an end to the argument. Because if 
we were to pay a duty of 10,v. on West- 
India produce, and if that duty was no 
protection to such produce, surely there 
was, no proposal more fair and rea.sonal)le 
than that we should no longer be called 
upon to pay that 10«. duty, it being admit- 
t^ tbat it was of no benefit to any. 

Mr. WUmot tJorUm defended the late 
Governor of tlie Mauritius (Sir U. Far- 
quhar), who, he thought, had been un- 
fairly attacked. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn admitted that, on the 
grounds of justice and policy, every faci- 
lity should be given to the admission of 
our manufactures into 4lic interior of 
India. Kvery practicable endeavour was 
making to extend our commercial rela- 
tions in the East ; and he w'as happy to 
statp tliat wc had concluded a commercial 
treaty with. Siam^ It was not to trade 
a1oi\e that encouragement had been given 
by the Indian government, but to educa- 
tion andtiie promotion of knowledge ; and . 
he should, have the satisfaction of laying 
shortly before the house some documents 
on this subject, which would prove the 
sincerity and the diligence with which 
these viyws of the Ilonie government were 
seconded by the Indi.'in authorities. 

Mr. Whitmore replied : after what had 
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been said by the right hon. gentleman he 
W'ould witlidrnw his motion, leaving the 
matter entiixdy in his hands ; but he hoped 
that the im])rovcmeiits mentioned w'ould 
not he delayed till the discussion of the re- 
newal of the charter ; otherwise he would 
reserve to himself the right, and it would 
be not only a right hut a duty, to bring 
the subject again before the consideration 
of Pari lament. ( Hear !) 

May 17. 

Adminhtration of the Cape of Good 
Hope. — Mr. H’ilmol Horton moved for 
the production of a scries of correspon- 
dence bctw'cen the Colonial Office and 8ir 
lliifanc Donkin, respecting tlie govern- 
ment of I^iord C. Somerr^et. 

After a long debate respecting the ac- 
cusations jircfcrred against Lord Charles 
by Sir Uufane Donkin, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Afny 25. 

iMvccup Laws.~^ln the committee on 
the Larceny laws consolidation bill, Mr. 
JR. C. Ferguson stated an important fact ; 
namely, that by the repeal of the larceny 
laws, many of which aftccted India, and 
by the re-enactment of such parts as were 
iiiteiuled to be retained, without specifi- 
cally including India, the laws referred to 
would, he feared, be absolutely repealed 
ns regarded that country. 

The following petitions were presented 
praying for the equalization of the duties 
on East and West-liidia produce, and for 
free trade with India, vix. from Fromc, 
Manchester. Blackburn, Wolverhampton, 
Lceils, Halifax, Birnniigham, Hull and 
Rochdale. 

The following petitions were presented 
praying for the abolition of the practice of 
burning widows in the British dominions 
in India, viz. from Reading, Lougli- 
berougb, Belfast, Belper and Hinton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MKW COMMISSION FOR THE AFFAIRS OF 
INDIA. 

The King has been pleased to direct let- 
ters patent to he passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, constituting 
and api)ointing the Right Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn, Viscount Dudley and Ward, Vis- 
count Goderich, the Right Hon. W. 
Sturges Bourne, the Right Hon. George 
Canning, Baron Teignmoutli, the Right 
Hon. John Sullivan, Sir George Warren- 
der, Bart., Joseph Phillimore, LL.D., and 
Sir James Macdonald, Bart., hi.s Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Alfaii> oi* India.— 
London Gaz. 

UNIVEKSITV IliTr.LLlGtNCV, 

Oxford, May 12. On the lOth instant, 
in fiill convocation, the degree o»* Doctor 

5 Y 
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in piviiiity,*ln' diji^loina, was conferred 
upon the Kov. John 'Hionias James, IVf. A., 
Ia<e. stufjent of Christ Church, who l>as 
been noininateil by the King to the Bi- 
!>bo]!>ric of Calcutta. 

'i'he reverend gentleman prcnched his 
farewell senuon at his late rector)*, Flitton, 
Northamptonshire, on Sunday, April 

CamJbrklge, Mat/ 19. The books*^^ pre- 
sented by tliis university to Bishop*s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, and which have just been 
st?iit otl\ amount to 375 volumes, besides 
300 volumes ])rL‘sentcd hy individuals, 
rnoistty members of the university. The 
Kast-lndiii Company coiney lliem free of 
expense, and the l.ords of the Treasury 
have lernitteii the export duly. 


Tl.sTlMOMAI,S TO VAST INDIA-COM- 
M A NUKUS. 

Ship VA Murrh, 1H37. 

To W. Hnyletl, romni. Gooffiutmi. 

Derr Sir; As we arc on the point of separating 
and leaving tlu* (.ifnrL'iunfi, and that it is not pro- 
bable wn may again be ass( inbled, avc- n<nv beg to 
offer you on'r l)esf thanks tor tlie aUeiUi«m we 
have rtveived from yon iluring (jur voyage from 
India, and to expr{:‘.s how i\u:fh we uppreeiate 
your clVorls to nuiKc the liive ]»us- ple.TSiintly. 

TrUiding that in fnuire days sneiess and pros- 
perity may iuirnd y<uu‘ uii(krtaH:igs, we bid you 
ftirewdJ, iind with ih<' lHv.t wishes for your happi- 
ness. reniuin your’s \ery truly, 

(Hignfd)ll. II. MacUotnvie, iv.pt. Uoyals. 

J. A. Tnint, Ikuf. teg. 

.1. }l. Middleton, lieiit. Peiigal art. 

J. 11. Maebruiro, Madras. Nat. liif. 

AV. Haringtcn, Madra.s C. i?. 

Towm i-inith, eapt. , d reg. Foot. 

Jlob. A. 'Phomas, rapt. 411 reg. H, N. I. 
.Tohn Macdonald, assist, sur. a 1 reg. foot, 
.loltn Flosc, ‘IthbiUcfi* SU Ih 
J. D. Moir, lieul. :.Wli reg. B. N. I. 

Charles Cook, licut. dl N. I. 

To Cnpt. iMaekeiiiiie ai.d Passengers of the ship 

i>t‘onpo )ni. 

My dear Sir : I beg Ir.ivo lo aeknow ledge the rc- 
rei)»tof II kiinl, Mint to my feelings, a most welcome 
letter from yourself and the rest of the gentienieii 
whom I have h,ad the pleasure of bringing as pas- 
Mengers In the Genrgiana from India, for which I 
be^; you to accept my best thanks, and, with sin- 
cere wishes for the health and happiness of you 
all, 1 cordially bid you farewell. 

March ‘11127. ' (•‘'igned) W. IIaylett. 

ToC.aptain Snell, commanding ship l^mip Holland. 

March 27. 1H27. 

Sir : We are now rapidly drawing near the close 
of an unusually protracted 1 oyage ; uor can we 
bid vou adieu without thus iiulilicly testifying to- 
wards you our high esteem, and the grateful 
saise which, Ixnh individually and collectively, we 
entertain of the kimliicss and attention shewn us ; 
no effort on your part has been wanting to contri- 
bute to our comfort ; no (^-onoinical considera- 
tions h.Tve been allowed to interfere with the con- 
venience of your uassengers ; and iiowithstanding 
th6 long period that has elapsed .since our em-* 
bjirkatiuii at Madras, the grcHtest abundance, and 
the bVMt possible material have invariably been 
met with at your , table. However little value 
may be due to our opinions as to your piofenional 
talents, yet, as far as these opinions go, they are 
auefi as to secure our entire conlldence; and to 
youT unreinUted attevitiona to the duties of the 
iibip tiimn every occasion, we can and do bear the 
most ample 4'stiinouy. That success may attend 
yiJu In your professional career, and every do- 
infistlc., happiness, is tlie sincere wish of your’s, 
most falthfuUy, . 

( Sighed) U. M. Rowley, cnpt. Madras army. 

' . .T. 'WiUon. do. doi 

\V.«. Web, do. art. ^ - 

Ilf Stones, do. Il.M.-s]3th dragoons. 


F. H. Ely, capt. Madras army. 

(j. Beditigfiela, Iteut. H.M.’sAlst regt. ■ 
H. Uarria.l lent. Madras army. 

Bob. Woodgate, enpu H.M.’s Mtli regt. 

H. P. Penny father, do. do. 

T. Serve], do. do. 4f)th regt. 

T. Mair, assist, surg. 8!)th regt. 

We .t1m> request your acceptance of a piece of 
plate, as a farther proof of our regard. 

To the Passengers of the Lm/jy Holland, 
fJenllenien : In replying to your letter of this 
date, 1 am at a loss for language warm enough to 
expri'ss my feelings, uii the huudsome manner in 
which you have thought proper to notice me, 
'I'hat any attentions on my part should have con- 
tribiitcfi to your comforts niuividuHlIy, affords me 
the highest satisfaction ; and that my public ar- 
rangements should have met with your approba- 
tion. is also gratifying ; the more so as on that 
]>oiiit 1 feel that 1‘hnve only accorded with the 
w ishes of my employers. 1 cannot however quit 
this subject ‘without noticing that an unusually 
protracted voyage, and the dilliculty, If not iiii- 
poivsibilily of piiKuring supplies, has obliged me 
to husband our means much more than would 
utluTwise have been the case. 

The piece of plate you have honoured me with 
is invaluable from the‘ handsome manner in which 
it is presented to me ; and In bidding you farewell, 
believe me, my slncercst, warmest wishes are for 
your happiness ‘and prosperity. 

kver most truly your obiHlIent servant, 
March 27. IB27 . Saaiukl Snell. 

rilOMOTiOxVS AND CllANGKS 
IN THE lilllTJSIl ARMY V 

(SKIIVINO IN Till'; EAS'l). 

Alh L.Dr. .1. L. Paxton to la: cf»ni. by purch.,( 
V. Ogle prom. (H) Apr. 27.) ' ; 

nth L.Dr. Corn. F. D. Oeorge to be lieut. by. 
purch., V. Mure prom. Cki Apr.) 

l«r FtHd. Fns. J. M.^yne to be Heut. by purclfif^ 
V. Ogilvy prom., and .1. W. II. Mustings to beens.,. 
V. Mayne (both 12 Apr.); Ment. Col. J. Carter, 
fi'oin 2d W. Ind. Regt., to lx> licut.coK, v. Mac-, 
lend, who exch. (MO Apr.); Ens. W. II. JohnstMl^ 
lo be lieut. by purcb., v. FrawT prom. (11 Apr.)t' 
E. Blackford to be ciis. hy purch., v. Johnaton 
(:j()Apr.); Hosp. Assist. F. (iocd win to be assist, 
surg., V. Kussidl. app. tof»4thF. (.'iOApr.) 

2d Foot. Kns. W. N. Ralph to be 1 lout., v. R'(w 
bortson dec. (2!) Aug. 2(i;; J. Hill to lie cns., v. 
Ralph prom (21 Oct.); J. T. Hutchings to be 
eiis., v. M* Mahon app. toK/th F. (HNov.) 

iith Fmit. ('apt. .1. A. Campell, from h.p., to lie 
capt., V. Thomson pnim. (15 May). 

IWi Fold, Brev. Lieiit-Col. M. Everard, from 
14th F., to bemai., v. Thornhill, who CKch. (I 
Nov. 20) : Capt. N. Chadwick, from 5'Jth F., to 
be capt., V. Trnihook, who exch. (3 .Aug.) ; Capt. 
(1. Fothcrgill, from h.p., to be capt., v. N, Bar- 
ret, wlui (xch., rec. dif. (5 Apr. 27); Ens,. T. 
Graham, from 17th K., to be lieut. by purch.,' 
Howard prom. (27 Apr.) ; H. N. Vigors to be ens. 
by puren., v. Moorbouse prom. (i2 Apr.); H. 
Davis to be ens. by purclu, v. bibley prom. (13 
Apr.) ; Lieut. II. Stapleton, from Odth F., to be 
lieut., V. CrokeT,.who exch. (2i>Apr.); Lieut. C. 
M. Caldwell, from h.p., to be lieut., v. Graham, 
app. to 42d F. (30 Apr.) ; .1. Darlot to be ens. by 
purch., v. Davis app. ti) .A2d F. (1.5 May). 

14th Foot. Mad' Ci. Tiiomhill, from 13th F,, to 
be inaj., V. Everard, who exch. (1 Nov. 26) ; Capt. 
B. Whitney, from 44(h F,, to be capt, v. Aim- 
worth, who exch, (16 Sept.) ; Ucut. C. Poymer, 
from 31st F., to be lieut;, v. Bower, who exch (111 
Oct.) 

' 16th Fmt. F.ns. W. Ashmoro to bC' lieut tly 
purch., v. Hyde prom,, and Ens. D. U. Uiquhavt, 
irom 1 W. Tnd. Regt., to be ena., v. Ashaaore 
(both 27 Apr.) 

20t/i Foot. Capt. F. Fyans, from fi7th F., to be 
capt., V. Brooke, who exch. 15;Api> ;|7) ; F. M; 
Fraser to be ens., v. rhflde ptoin. In 4(ith F. (13 
Apr.) ; C^u. Mast. Sei), P. Connolly to be qu. 
mast., V. Doild dqc. (19, Apr.}; Assist,surg.tG. 
Knox, from Ceyl. Regt., tb be qsAlsUurg^}, v, 
Woddi whose app.‘ has DCM cancelira (l3 Apr.) 
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aOt/k Foot, Hotp. Assiiit. J. K. Adums tn be assist. 
surg.» v« (^iDpbellapp. to4dih F. (3U Apr.) 

.llfff Foot, Llent. C. Shaw to 1)c capt., v. Staf- 
ford dec. (3() July 3(;) ; Eiis. A. Shaw to be licut.> 

V. Hayman dec. (13 .Sept.l ; Lieut. G. J. Bower, 
from Uth F*. to Iw liciit., v. Dormer, who cxrh. 
(18 Oct.) ; T. Pender to beens., v. Shaw (13 Sept.) 

88r/t FW. Lieut. J. 1'. Sparks to be rapt., v. 
Wilson dec. ^5 Sept. 20) ; C'api. B . Hnniilton, 
from !i,p. Ist, F., to be capt„ v. Votherglll app. to 
fi7th F. (27 Apr. 27) ; Ens. J. B. Blake to be fieut., 

V. .Sparks, and W. Martin to be ens., v. Blake 
(both 5 Sept. 26.) 

40th Foot. Ens. T. Miller to lie lieut., v. Lewis 
dec. (19 Apr. 27) ; — Uawllnes to beens. (27 Apr.); 
II. (1, Alsop to be ens., v. Miner (19 Apr.) 

4Ut Foot. Lieut, t’ol. P. L. ChainlKMN, from 
87th F., to be liciit.col., v. Godwin, who exch. (a 
Apr.) ; Lieut. K. Butterfield to lx; capt., v. Boul- 
ton dec. (20 Oct. 2(i) : Ens. J. Arata to be lieut., v. 
Butterfield (do.) ; Ens. W. Dyer, from tilst P'., to 
lie lieut. by purch., v. Guinnra prom. (.O Apr. 27) ; 

W. Morris to be cm., v. Arata (12 Apr.) 

44Wi Font, ('apt. J. B. Ainswortb, from 14tli F., 
to be rapt., v. Wliitney, who trxch. (1(5 .Sept. 2(1) ; 
Ens. G. Douglas, from (Kith K., to lie lieut. by 
purch., V. Ogilvic prom. (.» Apr. 27)* 

4.Wt Vmt. Lieut. C. Deane, fnnu h.p. (i/lh F., 
to be lieut., v. Irwin prom. ; Ens. E. T. Coke to 
be lieut. by purch., v. llcUl prom. ; and A Glcu- 
denittg to IKJ ens. by purch., v. Coke (all 2(1 Apr.) 

46(h Fttot. I.ieut. W, Campbell to be cjipt by 
nurcb., v. Will<x-k, who rets. (12 Apr. 27); Ens. 
W. Jones to lie lieut., v. J. CampIxOl dec. (10 
Aug. 20) ; Ens. E. W. Child, from ,20th F., to Ik; 
lieut, V. Fraser dec. (11 Aug.) ; Lieut. J. AI. 
M*(»regor, from oOlh F., to be lieut., v. Mahon 
dec. (1 Oct.); Ens. E. H. D. E. Napier to he 
lieut., V. Gray dec. (11 Oct) ; Ens. E. \V. Sildey, 
from 13tli F., to be lieut., v. .Sitnkins dec. (1(> 
Opt.); Volunteer L. Smith, from 41st F., to lie 
tos. V. Jones (10 Aug.) ; E. D. Day to be ens. v. 
Johnstone dec. (22 .Sept.) ; VV. Green to be ens., 
vi'Naplcr (11 Oct.) 

Wh Foot. Ens. A. Erskine to be lieut., v. Nixon 
dec,; and W. F. .Stublis to be ens., v. ErsKiiie 
(4^th 16th Sept 26). 

, Foot, Bins. F. Parr, from noth F., (<j lx* 
U^t. by )mrch., v. Dodd, whose prom, by purch. 
1^,1101 'taken place (12 April 27). 
n^h Foot. Capt. T. Tripliook, from l:Uh F., to 
bw cant. V. Chadwick, who exch, (3 Aug. 2(i»; 
Ens. E. Bolton to l>e lieut., v. M’(rregor rem. t»> 
B’. (1 Oct,); G. U. Hamilton lobe ens., v. 
fiplton (12 Apr. 27)* 

>78rh Fwt. Ens. J. M;wle«xl to l>e lieut. by purch., 
V. Gore prom. 27 Apr. 27) ; AssIst.Kurg. J. Vonng, 
from .'iOth B'., tobe Assistsurg., v. Tiiompsou app. 
tb stall' (12 Apr.) ; Lieut. BL Maepherson to lK^ 
ttpt. by purch., v. M,acle(xl, who rets., and Ens. 
J^, Montgomery to be lieut. by purcli., v. Miic- 
nhersou (lioth 2(J Aj)r.) ; J. Bums to he ens., v, 
it^rleod promt (2/ Apr.’ ; A. Buxton to be ens-, 
V. Monfgoptery (2(JApr.) 

ftid Foot. Lieut. J. W ynii to be capt. by purch., 
V. Tliomsnn, who reta ; Bhis. J. Kclsiill to be lieut. 
1^'purch., v. Wyim: and E. D. Visme to lie ens. 
by purch., v. Kcdiiall (all 3t) Apr.) 

; f^th Foot. Licrtt. Col. H. Godwin, from 41st F., 
Ui;Mlicut.col., V. Chambers, whoexcli. {5 Apr.) ; 
Lieut. J. Kcnnelly to be v. Waller dec. (13 

- filWfh Font. Ens, C. Macau to lie lieut., v. O’Neill 
d«\ (IH Aph 27) ; Ens. J. Crabaiu to be lieut., v. 
DFLeOil dec. (lit Ajir.) ) H. T. Griffiths tb be ens., 
v» Macan (do.); W. H. Bayntun to be erw. by 
purcli., V. Graham prom, (lo May). 

97fA Foot. Brev^ Mnj. J. Tyler, from h.p. .’»."d 
F», to be Capt., V. Lynch prnin. (27 Ajir.; Capt. 
R. B’. Holmes, from h.p. Kith B'., to Iw capt., v. 
Morris prom (SO Apr.)’ 

’Cwlbh Hosp. Assist. O. Rumlev to be 

V. Knox app. to 20th F. (19 Apr.) 

j; INDIA SUU’PING. 

' Arrivaift. 

MlUcr, from Siugaimroj at 
LVitK^ail from Uongal 

i ■ 


23 Decit off Peneaure.-*.M<f]^ 1. lh>pr:, Flint, from 
Bengal and Madras; off the WjghU^2. Ckinalr, 
Petrie, from Manilla I.>th Dec., and Singapore 7th 
Jan. ; at ('owes.— 3. r Boultbce, from Ben- 
gal and Cape ; off Brighton,— also Bcl/e Aliiatsro, 
Hunter, from Bengal, Mauritius, and Cajie.; at 
Deal,— also Knphrat-s, Scott, from Bengal and 
Mauritius; off Wevmouih.— 6. W'-tUam Fnirlir. 
Blair, from China li»t Jan.; Jlhwl, Wallace, from 
Bengal and Cape ; Tiuo’m/ro, Wray, from ditto; 
and lintamfift. Kerris, from the Mauritins ; all at 
Giavc$eud. — 7. J'nloii/t'U, Lamb, from Bengal; at 
(;ravt?sen<l. — 6. th,; Fourth, Baviow, n|ul 

Karl of lifdrnn-tfs, ('aiiu ron, Ixnli from China; 
MeliHnuonr, Johnson, from flengul and Mndnis ; 
and Sir (iioriffs (Mioruc, Neilsiai, fnnu Otaheite; 
all oil' Darliiioutli, — i^^ilso Moh-n, nf>rul>lo\v, fr<an 
Bengal, Madras, and Cape; oft* Weymouih, — 
also Brut'ol, (iaic, fonii Sumatra; olf'Poriwy.-'ft. 
Marauia Cuiiitlcn, Fox, frojji l.hii:a 4th Jan.*; off 
Bright on,- -also Kuuunth, Owen, from Singapore 
and Cape: otT Weymouth — also FJfrti, (Amper, 

from the Maurilius; off IViiKaiuv, 10. iu^Vr. 

Huutiri/. Drumiiioiid. frou> ( lice.; and 
Marrhiournr of F.!i/, Mangles, from Ih-ngal l.'»(li 
Jan.; both al Deal,— also Ah»;o//. Brown, from 
China 9ih Jan. : oft' J*orlsiiuui11i. 11. .John liutipy, 
Worthington, frojn Bengal 23d .Ian : a) l-ivtaimol. 
— also IVihlnutu, Barney, from Ol.il.eiti*, at Ply- 
moulli.--12. i'or.u'dns Ihniioom, Druel. from 
China; oil" Flynionti'. — 1 ). .hh'in Ttt‘/ii.r. 
from Bengal; at l.ivi rpinil. — Goowm, Alit- 
ford, funn Bengal loDi J.'.ri., and Madr.-.s 2;lli, 
at l.ivcrpool.— 16. h>t:i'c, B'uincll, from the ^lau- 
rltlus; at (Jravescnil. — 17. Ituu/ij/umlr., Kemp, 
from Bombay 2(ith Nov., and Cape 8th Mardi; at 
Gravcscuii. — also Mi.'ln,hi>, B’-yles, from Bcng.il 
2d Jan., and Madras 27tb ? at Deal — 18. Atnrn 
HohrrtHou, Irving, from Bengal and Capo; oiVtbe 
Lizard.— 20. Onrolt, Karrer, from China 17lhJan.; 
off Dover.— 21. riinrr llosmcr, from Ben- 

gal; Fairfir, .Short, from ditto; and Fhoeutia, 
Aldbam, from ditto; ail oif Portsmculb,— also 
Lotnhui, St)th('l)y, from China 24t.li Jan., off Port- 
land, — also Winslow, fiom ditto; at Cowes. 
22. Mnrrt, Nichols, from Bfug;!! 22d .Ian., oft* 
Portsinoulb.— 2.‘>. AfO'orr, Karl^from Bengal .‘lOtli 
Dec., and Mi)ftra.< -.MUh Jan. ; and Cion,. hurt, Cbrys- 
tic, from Ih’ng.nl. M.-^dris, and Cape:b)lh'at 
Deal.— 24. I'Klfr/iJirhf, Jolnwm, from Boinhay; 
lit.ifftf (irnri'p, Ellohy, fn.ni Bcanbriy .’ith Jan., 
and Cape; and llil/'f/m Momu, Jackson, from 
Bengal 19th ami all rJ Df.il, — aKo 

llritnimirt, Lan l), Irwui iJi ngal and Ciiixf; oil* 
Dover,— also lVo>« At.iriio, hennaway, from 
China 4lli Ft!).; i;.i‘ U \ yiiJoiUh, — al>o L'ldruitu, 
.'-'troyan, from Bengal; .it i.i\a rpool,— aiso FUiUi- 
Wthl Cock, from ihc Aiaiiiiiiu.-. i'.)id (.ape; at 
Cowes.— 2.^. yUbrniiv, GVilu..-, fro n Bengal and 
CaiMr; ;it Dp.m1.--27- I'olorti, (..'•nb\n, from Ben- 
gal andCejic; olV Piu; ■jjioiilli, -s^ism f 

th', Thacker, fn.m Bimi'eay loth .J:m. : oti' Wey- 
mouth. 

Ih ;h2rtt{r v,-. 

Ai’iH :'i\. lAi‘hf T, ./, Nh 'ml.s. for Brn- 

gal; D'fi.o of Sns:! r, I 'liife- o a!. o r Chiii.i; and 
LW.'o;/, Clavk'Joii, for rh; ; r li i'. ■ i L'eal.- - 
27. Urnuat, A'lkinn, fi>r B.m;;!; from LiviTpool. 
— 2ft. Ji/iiff. DiXiui, for Hcrgai; i'lorn Dr:'!.- hl.-o 
Wiithim Youni^', Moijson, for Btngvl; f;«'.m Li- 
vc'rpot>1.--29. (’rno-it, B-aitvl, ff*r Bo>iilii\y; frmn 
Greenock — Jhr.v 1. Alorrih/, Findlay, lor N. S. 
Wales and Tdlirhervy; from Deal.- 2. Wavor- 
froe, .Sliort. for .''inganove ; from Liverpool. — 7. 
Kin/^'^iton, Bower, ft)v Madr.asaud Bengal ; Vililio, 
Stephenson, firr Cape and Bombay; }.forniii^ star, 
GiblM, for JVlaiiritin.s and Ceylon; and Can'ftridt^r, 
Pearce, for N S. Wales (wll'li convict'd ; nil friim 
Deal. — H. I'lffruas, .SherritT, for Bengal ; from 
(.TTeciux'k. — 9. WNaifhtf^n, Faith, for Ma- 

dras and Bengal, and Moiwtahipcr, Canny, for 
Bomliny; Ivdh from Deal.— 11. IhihUa, St'eiv.-iri, 
for Bombay; from LIvciiKKd.— 12. (irerUtn, Allen, 
for Madras and Bengal ; from Deal,— also ( tuitr, 
.Scott, for Boinlwy ; from Liverpool, — also iVrt- 
aun , Buchanan, for Bengal; from Greenock.— 14. 
Miurrva, Probyn, for ^Tadras and Bengal; from 
Deal.-r-l.'i. Warren lia.stihirs, Msson, for Mattras 
.Hid Bengal ; from Deal.- -iP. Cc/w*-; Peabody, for 
Bengal: from Liverpool — L't». ilunnop^j. Middle- 
ton, for N. S. W’ales (with convicts);, from Deal. 
— 24. Kutheriiir Sttfrari Forhnt, Ch.-ipmati, for 
Botnliav; Sn'urify, Boss, for C;rpe ;ind Madra.s : 
E/ice,- button, for Madras and Bengal; iVahrorth. 

J \ L' (astir. 
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JohnMlf fof Batavia; and Laytcn, JLua- 
, tor V,p*. Lawt (with cnnvicts); an firdm 


rAssi:NC]^iis from India. 

. OtryXiTMi OuUet frdm Bongal : Mrs. Heber, 
widow of the lato Biahnp of Calcutta ; Mrs. 'Wor- 
rall; Mrs. Mackenzie ; Mrs. Petrie; Hou. Sir 
: Anthony Buller, ■ late a hnlge of the Supreme 
.Codrti Calcutta; three Misses Buller, daughleis 
’ ©f Sir A. Duller; Col. W. Comyn, 24th NSl. ; Col. 
. P; Byres, 9t»th do. ; ("apt. Rolierdean, 4th N. Cav. ; 
Lieut. D. Pead, 4th do.: E.S. Smith, Fsq.. civil 
service; J. Mackenzie, Es(^ merchant ; M. Petrie, 
Esq., do. ; W. L. Crave, F.sq., do. ; two MiK<ics 
HeoCT; Misses M'Kenzie, Clarke, and Paton; 
Masters Bruce. Briggs, Ltimliert, Petrk‘, and Mac- 
•kenBlet 3 European servants; (> native ditto.— 
(Miss Catherine Worrali died at sea.) 

Per Dorothy, from Bombay ; Mr. Mitchell, H.C. 
marine. 

Per Ganfcen, from Bnng.al : Dr. Tweedie and 
four children; ('apt. .nnd Mrs. .Ter vis, and three 
children: Mrs. Stewart ; Mrs. Southall and two 
children ; Capt. J. A. Tween. 

Per Cormie, from Singapore: Miss I.cwisancl 
servant. 

Per Dope, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. Oli- 
ver; Mrs. Klderton; Mrs. Cocke and child; 
Colonel Deacon ; Colonel Glover; S. Cleghom, 
Ksq. ; Mai. Klderton : Capt.'iins Gordon, Milsoiu, 
anev Biiddimaii ; I.icuts. Hewson, Berridgc, St. 
John, Sheil, and M lines ; two Misses Tennent; 
Misses Oliver, Kklerlon, Milsom, and Bluttdle; 

. tw'o Masters M'Kenzie: two Masters Ferrar; two 
'Masters Milsoui; Maslcis Crawford, T. Oliver, 
Elderton-, and Cocke ; 4 servants ; :iu invalids— 
(Master Oliver died on the passiigc). 

: Per Bello AKutnre, from Bengal: Mrs. Timbrel! 
and two cliildreii : Dr. Bamsay, Fs<i., assist. sui|:.; 
Mw. Hunter and child; Miss Lawrence; hvo 
Masters t'ampbeli — From the Cape to St. Helena; 
Colonel and Mrs. ItolMilson and family, Kombav 
establish) neiu; Lieitt. ("ol. and Mrs. Agnew anil 
family, Miulras esutblishment ; ('apt. end Mrs. 
..Lyons, Uouibay trsubiishment ; Capt. Newpoil, 
ditto. 

Per WlUinm Fo’niie, from ('hina: Dr. Joliii 
Livingstone; Mi-s. and Miss Livingstone: J. 
Ritchie, Esq., merchant; D. .S, Nai»ier, Esq., 
and two Children, fr<)ui Anjccr; ("oloncland Mrs. 
Agiiew and two children ; from iit. Helena ; Mas- 
ter F. Cunlitfb; several servants. 

Pc^ Pafnij/ra, from Bengal ; Lieut. Col. Durant, 
Bengal Inf.; Llciit. Mac Murdocli, N.I.; Mr. Per- 
civaf, n.M.’s lllh L.Dr. ; Mr. Mar Lean ; Mrs. 
Paton; Mrs. Rowe; two Mu^Lors Paton; Mas- 
ters Rowe and Burton; two Misses Rowe ; Mkscs 
Burton and Ellery.— From Ceylon ; Lieut. Col. 
Walker, dep, adj.gen. ; I.leut. Col. Havdv, qu. 
mast.gen. ; .S. Savers, Esq., civil service;' G. D. 
Browne, Esq. ; Lieut. Covey, of Engineers; Mi.s. 
Marshall; Mr8.AVa]ker; two Masters M.'irsh.'UI, 
three Masters Walker ; Master Bonstcad ; two 
Misses Walker: Miss Selkirk (Capt. Patou, 
Bengal Engineers, died at sea). 

Tiwnudra, from Bengal : Capt. Alex. Grant, 
52d N.I. 

Per Mnrchif/neitg of Ely, from Bengal; Hon. 
Mrs. Lindlay ; Mrs. Sands ; Mrs. Btevensoh; S. 
Ahmuty, Esq., civil service; W. J. Sands, Esq., 
ditto, D. M'Fariand, Esq., ditto; Hon. F. How- 
Atd; ('apt. Tomlinson. lI.M.'a Iltli L.t)r. ; Lieut. 
Neil, Kith Lancers; Lieut. Lowe, ditto; Mr. 
Pulsher; Miwea Mackenzie, Bhakespear, Nislret, 
Clarkson, and Steyenson; two Mnses Lindsay: 
Masters Clarkson and Shakespear ; B servants. 

■ Per (reorgef/tff Foro-(A, from China: H. Batson, 
Esq., Bengudvli service; Mr. A. K. Held, writer, 
froi^ t Mrs. Walls aad qhUd ; two Masters 

Best: two native servants. 

Per Marqui* Camlenr from China : CapL Mee, 

* ' Mr. . S. Whittaker, a&rist..surg«, 

, frdm China: John Thurs- 
and; M'm Msfy. fronL St. 
qn,,.froh» thtto, . , 

IMw/ F. W. Bissau r<Jtfto.:^Mii©niifatoo Mac 
queen ; ^Mrs. Gordon ; Mrs. Claridge; W. Dent, 



Esq., civil service;. Lieutenant Colonel Smelt, 
‘ !LM.'s41st Foot; IrlaJ. Degraves, MudTas N.I.; 
Capt. Gordon, Bombay Engineers ; upt. Leslie, 
TLM .*sS4thTegt.: Captain Claridge, Madras N.I.; 
LleuL Doveton, Europ. Rcgt. ; Lieut Bell, N.I. ; 
two Misses Macqiihoe; two Misses iSmlth : Misses 
Dent, French, Haig, Wilson, Ashton, and Spi- 
cer; two Masters Macquboe; two Masters Alex- 
ander ; two' Masters Turner ; two Masters Dent ; 
Masters Pakenham, Steven, Moirat, French, 
Haig, Ashton, Gordon, and Russell. 

Per Earl of Bvlarras, from China: Lieut. Col. 
MacTnnes, Bengal service ; W.Cracroft, Esq., civil 
service, Penang. 

Per Heiiffal, from Padang : Mr. Robinson. 

Per Vnpe l\icket, brought away from the Isle 
of ('rozot ; Capt. Fotheriiighain, Mr. Lingnin, 
and 13 seamen of the late sclKXjer Adventurer, 
wrecked on the 29th July lH2;i. 

PerMnletilm, from Bengal and Madras : Lhait. 
Col. Com. W. innes, Bengal army ; Mrs. E. limes; 
Lieut. Col. (. 1 . Sargeant, Bengal army ; .1. Cotton, 
Esq., collector of Tanjoro ; .1. r,oIdit)gh:i*o, Esq., 
Buperhitendent of Madras Observatoiy ; Mrs. 
Goldingham ; ('apt. J.V. Fletcher, ll.M.’s Hoyals ; 
Lieut. J. Ogilvy, ditto; Misses CamplK-11, limes, 
(•illiert, and Hitchens: two Misses Bird: two 
Misses Conion : tv'o Masters Tweedie; Master 
Goldingham; invalids, seivants, &c. — (Miss Jane 
(folilinghan) died otf the Cape). 

PerCnnfrt'x, (Milford) from Bengal: Mrs. Love- 
lace; J. "Stcpiietisou, Esq.; Lieuls. Forster, 
M' Donald, .*inti Bushby ; Mr. Alexander. 

Per Prinre Rivent, from Bengal : Mrs. George 
Swinton ; M s. Colonel Gall ; Mrs. Burney ; Mrs. 
CharltT; Mrs. Howard ; Mrs F.vans; Maj. Gen. 
the Right Hon. the Earl of ('aniwath; I.ieut. 
Col. Com. R. Hetzler: Lieut, (’ol. M. W. Browne; 
Snrg. A. Hall, cavalry, Capt. T. Hall, H.M.’s I4th 
Foot; Capt. Burney, H.M.'s 44th do. ; Capt. Jas. 
Charter, N.I.; Lieut. J. J. Peacoke, H.M.\ .'iOth 
Fm>t; Misses Swinton, Nicholson, Mary Howard, 
Niarla Howard, Diana Howard, M. Ffvans, and 
I'vans; Masters Swinton, Gall, Ainslie, Forde* 
Hogg, Stuart, C. Evans, and R. Evans; 7 ser- 
vanli,— (Master .L H. lialheddied at sea on 29th 
Jaij.) 

Per Ftniife, from Bengal ; Mrs. Graham ; Mrs. 
Short: Mrs. (ioale: Miss Silk; Col. OrlflltbA, 
Bfuga.l Inv cstab. ; Mnlors Rodlrar and Webb, 
Bengal Artillery; Capt. (Joate. H.M.’s n7th Foot ; 
IJout. Scl)aleli, 2d Bengal L.C ; Dr. CJeo. Play- 
fair, Bengal medical istab. ; Misses Sliott and 
(irililth; two MasteiS Goate ; Masters Garnham, 
Sl.orl, CiEp, Scott, and Macqueeii; ti servants. 

T’lr .i'»ov.w, from Bmgal : Dr. W. Glass, 1st 
N.I.; Capt. G. Barker, iiial N.I.; (’apt. T. 
Storkwcl’, 2Jltli Madras N.T. ; Mr. R. Campbell, 
iiietchaiu ; Mr. J, W. Miili;.-4From M.^dras: 
Mrs. ('. Wilson ; Mrs. M. Vomig; Miss('. Hasle- 
wood ; Mr. P. M.act Govern, surg., N.I.: Capt. J. 
■Weston, H.M.’s4I!th regt. ; Capt, W. G. White; 
fith N.I. ; Dr. W'. Bruce; Mr. H. Forbes; Con- 
ductor J. Anderson ; Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; Misses 
Bruce and niincoh: two Misses Voting; three 
Masters Hawkins ; Masters Failoiield, ibuce, and 
Haslewpod ; ,Serj, Forster, 1st Bomliay Eurci>. 
Regt. ; 3 servants. 

Pet Vfiirehtio, from Bengal : Mrs. Cosily; Mrs. 
Pat by; Mrs. Cox, Mrs. King; Mrs. Bradley; 
Colonel Bhikney; Capt. Horsburgh ; Mr. .1. Ald- 
Ii«ani : Licuts. Johnson, .Syines, and (T. D. John- 
stone ; 10 children ; 25 invalids ; 4 servants. — 
(Miss A. King died at sea on (j'tli Feb.) 

IVi- « from Bengal ; Colonel and Mrs. 
W'hitchcart; two Misses Whitehead ; Lieut. Beil, 
Bengal N.I. ; Mr. D, M’Ivct. 

Pe7’ hUizul/eth, from the Mauritius: Capt. A. 
I-laig, country service; Mr. Smith, late of the 
(Mr. Allen, of the country service, died at 

seah 

'l*ier RoLwf#, from Bengal ; Lieut. Col. Baddely, 
inth N.I. ; Mrs. Baddely ; M<\). Elliott, mh N.I. ; 
Mrs. Riebardaon ; Lieut. Daly, ll.M.’s 14th Foot ; 
Capt. Oslxirne, H.M.’s Kith .I.ancers: Mrs. H. 
Read; H. C. H. Wilson, Esq.; Mrs. Wilson; Mrs. 
E. Wadd; D, Hickman, E^q*: D. Sherman, Esq.; 
Mrs. .Sherman; Mm Oatdner; (’aid. and Mrs. 
Ross;' Revi Mr. .Statham; Capt. C. l^fcwman, 
H.M.’s I4flt Foot ; M^^s VVHmmiMas^k, Young, 
•Crichton, Graham', « mddd^y, 2 RcaA, 2 Mor- 
ton, 2 -Shciirinan, 3 Ward, 2 Richardson, and 2 

Rohs ; 
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Ross; Masters Lewis. Caulfied, Bedford. Shear- 
man, Sherrlff, Sandys, Studd, Urecn, Ward, 
Harrowell, (irahani, Ricliardson, Baddely, 
Barnes. Lawson. Lyall. Tornkyns. 3 Read, 2 
Wilson, 2 Watson, and 3 Maseyks ; 12 servants. 

Per VpU»i CuJdUs from Oorabay ; Colonel and 
Mrs. Shuldbam and two children; Colonel and 
Mrs. Briggs and one child ; Maj. DunstervlIIe and 
twochildreu; Mrs. Bruce: Mrs. Mackintosh and 
child; Mrs. Maclutyro ; Mrs. Fleetwood; (’apt. 
and Mrs. Payne and two children ; Colonel Bur- 
ford and child; Maj. White, horse artil.; Mr. 
Moore, civil service, and two children; Capt.* 
C’owell, H.M.’s fiOth regt; Mrs. Cowell; two 
Misses Wilson, diiughter of Col. W'ilson, Bengal 
service; two Masters Dunlop; fD invalids.— (Maj. 
Gen. Wilson died on the passage.) 


r.v.vSt:Nt:E;i.s to ini:ia. 

Per Minerva t for Madras and Bengal, (’apt. A. 
Inglis, in charge of recrniits : Mrs. inglis: I.iout. 
A. Ti'vhir, for Madras; Lieut. .1. ('. Tudor, for 
Beng..i; Cornet French, ll.M.’s Ilth Drags.; 1.. 
(!lark. Esq., Madras C. S. ; Mr. Moran ; Messrs. 
J. II. Saiulersaiid W. Fouits. free mariners ; Mr. 
H. IiUdlow, assist, surg. ; Mr. \V. F. Rice, free 
merchant; MFses C. Beecher, L. Beecher, and 
)1. Beecher; Misses M. Martin, K. M‘Leod, I*. 
M’i.eod, C. Daliyinpio, V. ('aiinplx;]l, (’. Stirling, 
Clara Stirling, and (\ Anderson; Mrs. Roy and 
child ; sevenil European utid native servants. 

Per Wun'tiii for Madras and Beng.al: 

Mai. C. F.Iplilnstune; Mrs. Fdph histone and three 
children; Mrs. Jane Gray, Messrs. Layard and 
Barrett, cadets; Mrs. Rose; Miss C. .Shaw; Mr. 
G. Gough, writer; ]\Trs. Gough; Maj. M'Lareii ; 
(.’aiit. and Mrs. Harris; ('apt. Skirrow, Lieut. 
Griiilth, Lieut. Erskiuc, Incut. White, and Ens. 
Hamilton, H.M.’s 43lh regt. ; Lieut. Blaquire, 
Lieut. Boare, Lieut. Edwards, Ens. Lacev. and 
Ens. Edmonds, H.M.’s 46th rept.; K us. Vv heat- 
stone, ll.M.’s iWth n?gt.; Ens. Waldron, ll.M.’s 
.TDth regt. ; 270 tnxips l LM.’s service. 

Par Iridp M^^ntrhiant for Madras and Bengal: 
('apt. O’Connor and lady ; Mr. Cole, .issist. sui^.; 
Mr. Trimlet; Mr. and Mrs. Jones; Messrs. Pros- 
cott, Brockman, Turnbull, Sainler, Golding, Pa- 
ton, N.'ipler, Lloyd, Cuinpljell, Bigiiell, Dlack- 
burii, IMt'sbitt, Henderson, Anderson, and Lough- 
nan ; Miss M. A. Stuart. 


IJIIITIIS, 1\J.\UUIAGKS, AND 
DKATIIS. 

JliRTIl.S. 

At)i 11 24. In Etisloii Square, the lady of H. Fer- 
guson, Esq., of Calcutta, of a son. 

Matt 4. At his house, in York Buildings, the 
Lady of Col. White, of a daughter. 

14. At Hlncliheath, the lady of R. Boyd, Esci., 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a daugh- 
ter. 

16. The lady of Capt. G. Probyn, of the H.C.’s 
ship A/f«wiw, of a son. 

17. In Lower (trosvenor Street', the widow of 
Hans Sotheby, Esq., late of tli«^Pengal civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 


MAIlHaiGXS. 

^jprtnr. At Mangollto, Ndrtir Wales, T. M. 
Grimth, Esq., of Wrexham, county of Denbigh, 
to Anne Mary, eldest daughter of the late CapL 
T. Robertson, of the lluo. £. 1. Company's ser- 
vice. 

26. At Enfield, John Paltner, -Esq., to Rose 
Mary HcnTicHta»8econ(l daughter of the late Lieut. 
CoL John Ridddl. 

2». At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 11. Dawes, 
Ksq., of the Bengal civil scrvico. to Maria, daugh- 
ter of the late W. Noble, Esq., of Foley Place. 

A/a^lO. At St. Clements' Danes, P. Pennings, 
Esq., to Elixa Sophia, daughter of the late E. 
Bird, 'Esq., of St. Mary’s, Southampton, formerly 
a captain In the Beiif;:il infantry. 

M. At St. Marylelxme New Cimrch, the Rev. 
H. K. Bonuey. D.D., Architeacon of Bedford, to 
Charlotte, daughter of tlio late John Perry, Esq., 
of Moor Hall, Essex. 

ID. At Millbruoke, A. Uamond, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Boss Moore, Esq., of the Bengal cstablisliinent. 


nriATiis. 

Jfoi. 12. At sc;», on his passage from Madras to 
the (’ape of Good llopp, J. L. Grant, Esq., late 
AL-sler Attemlanlat M.ulras. 

h'fh. 7. At s«i, on hoard the Valinpra, on the 
passage to F.ngland, Capt. J. F, Paton, of the Ben- 
gal engineers, aged .’in. 

24. At sea, on hoard the Finrlie, on the passaire 
home, CoLG.'irnham, of thetifith regt. Bengal N.I. 

April 'J). In the Commercial Hoad, ('apt. W. 
.lover, of the 154th Bengal N.I., aged 3i), 

25. At Kdiohurgh, Mrs. M. Scheviz, widow of 
the late M.aj. H. Cuinming, 31st foot. 

27. At Park Place, Regent’s Park, Hans Sothe- 
by, E.sq.. of the Bengal civil service, and secund 
son of W. Sotheby, Ksq., of .Sewnnlstouf?, Es.scx. 

2f). At Walw(wth, Mary, relict of Mr. John 
Browne, senior associate engraver of the Royal 
Academy, aged 7h> 

Map A. In .lennyn Street, P. Denniss, E.s»i., 
late caplaiii on half-pay of 41st foot. 

7. At Grove Cottage, , St. .lolin’s \Voo<l, Win. 
Tall, Esq., formerly SuperLitiuuJlng .Surgeon at 
Madras, in his (54th ye.vr. 

l.'L lo Montague .Squ.'ire, Ann::, daughter of 
the late G. Harper, Esep, ui the lUm. E. 1. Com- 
pany's service. 

Hi. At his house on Blackhoatii Hill, J. Walker, 
Esq. 

20. At Ilighgate, Francua, wife of H. Johnson, 
E;iq., (,f the East-lndia House. 

— On his passage home, Lieut. J. S. Wehh, late 
of the Bombay artillery, thiid son of R. II. Webb, 
Esq. 

22. Capt. J. C. I'amble, late of tbe Bcngsil ca- 
v.alry, aged .’l.'l. 

— At GunucTsbury Park, E:vling, Major Alex. 
Morison, of ilio Bengal sfrvi«'c, in his (jidli year. 

JmMp. At sea, on.lmrd the Vptun ('astle. 011 
the passage lunne, Ma). Gen. Samuel Wilson, of 
the Bombay army. 

— On br>nrd II. M. .S. Wurfjiita.VLi Sydney, New 
.South Wales, L'ninmodore .Sir James Brislxinui 
C.B., hue commanding his Majesty's ships In the 
Easl-Indies. 


GOODS DDCLAIIKD FOll SALK AT THE KAST-INUIA IlOUSi:. 


For Stale A June^Prom^t 31 Auf^fst. 

Tm.— Bohea, flTiO.rtOO Ib. ; Congou, Campol, 
Pekoe, and .Souchongi r>,;if>0,IHKl lb. ; Twankay and 
Hvson-Skln, 1, 300.000 Tb.; Hyson, 2(HJ,oiolb,— 
Total, Inchiding Prlvate^Tradc, 7,700,00o lb. 

For Sale m JuAe—Pnmpt 7 September. 

Catwio/t/rf.— Bengal, Coast, and .Surat- Piece 
IJooils.— Damaged Bengal and Coast Piece Gtwds. 

PH»a(<NTrado.— Piece Oowls— Ix>ngclotlis— Sal- 
lainpores-r-BIuc Salhunpores— Blue Cloth.s— Nan- 
keens — Blue Nankeens — Bandannoes — Yellow 
Bandannoca— Madras I landkcrchiefs— Muslins— 
Curabs^Choppah Rpinaliir^Cotton Romals— Chi- 
na SUK Piece Goods— Wi^ught Silka— Damasks— 


Velvet— Shawls— CraiuM— Crape Dresses — Crape 
$>hawl»— Crape Handkerchiefs. 

For Sale 13 June-r-Prompt 3 October. 
VompfiHp'e . — Bengal Raw Silk. 

China and Bengal Raw Silk. 


The Court of DirticUira luive. received a letter;; 
from the Honourable' Board of ( !uatuina, statinip^^^ 
that—** It having been represented" to the Board, ' 
that many of the overtime, jiOW under authority 
of the' Treasury Order of the, 23d .Yuly. 132.5 stiU 
remain in the Company's Wiifiihoiiaelt uncleared* 
the Board roqueit aha neeahary uleasurcs may 
taken ibr 'the dliiposaa ttmtof, ds wHl as the Cam-^ 
^ ^ phor,^ 



oVO Home liUcili^cucr, 


£ hor, Lac Lakci Lac Dye, Rcil Woo«], ..or Red 
aunders, linjiorted up to the 3Ut Dec. 1815, and 
of all other (loods imported up::to the 5th July 
1K21, which have continued wateho^ed lunger 
than allowed by law.”— The Court have therefore 
given notice, that,, in pursuance of the above 
communlctition, arc preparing lists of all 
Goods, and falling Vrithin the above description 
now in tl^ Compiuty’s Warehouses, . and when 
such lists ^ completetl the (’ourt will fix a Day 
or Days for the salfr or other disposal thereof, of 
which due notice wUl be given. 

CAIlOaES of EAST-INDIA GOaf- 
PArJY’S SHU'S Ulcly arrived. 

CARGOES, of the WUlintn Vairlit!, Earl of Jial~ 
earrasi (Mmtle Hnntly» King Georgn the Fourth » 


MttrfiiM Caitiulen, SHiffhttt OrwcU, London » and 
Vrinceiia Amelia, from Chfna; the' Pedmyra, 
M'm-hianoMe of Ely, Prinee Regmt, Fairlie, 
Clatuline, William Money, Flon.ntin, Uitf)nrtit, 
and Ganger, from Bengali and the Malcolm, 
from Bengal and MadroJi. 

Cf«Mp»/»//.-f.“Tea -Uengal Silk Piece Goods— 
Madras Piece (Juods— Raw Silk— Cotton— St. He- 
lena Wpul—Iiuligo— Refilled Saltpetre— Sugar. 

Private-Trade ami /Vu.MVrgf?.— Tea — Raw Silk- 
Silks— Hlue Nankeens — Tortoiseshell - - Ivory— 
Ivorv Ware— Mother o’- i’enrl Ileiids — Mothcr-o*- 
Peafl Knife Handles— Coml»— China Root— Dra- 

{ fon’s Bltxxl - -So V— Paper — Rambno Blinds — Yel* 
ow and Black li.imbous— Kisliing IlfKls -Rattans 
— W^hanghees - - M ats — Floor Mats — I .actpicnxl 
W'are— Wine— Madeira— Sherry. 
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•r - - Following gentlemen AKE OUT BY uotation; 

'Henry Aleydlidcr, Esq. M.P. 37, Ujqter George Haikeii, Esq. Fi/7/mm. 
e Harley S^re^, Sir George AlKTcfombie Robiiuoth; Bart. 

^'illiaRi Sthid^ Clarke, Esq/^m Brm^, jli, Pall AiaM, 
f. 3 t' ^ John Thoriihill, Esq. 8, Cornwall 

^ C. P^^dcTji' Ei^ 8, - wcc*.- ; i i 


EASTrlNDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season with their Managing Owners, Commanders, 




[.hr\r, iHlif/ 
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PRIC E CURRENT, Mav 'ii). 


KAST-1M)IA PKOM'tK. 




£ 

. ». 

rf. 


.•c. 

> It. 

•t 

rolTce, Java 

• -ewt 








t.'heriton 


2 

4 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

-- — Sumatra 


2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

— — Dourbun 









Mocha ...... 


3 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

...ib 

0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

6 

Mailras 


0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

6 

— - Ben|;al 


0 

0 

n 

— 

0 

0 

ti 

— — • BourbiMi 


0 

0 

8 


.0 

0 11 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 









Aloes, Kpatica • ■ • 

. -cwt. 

16 

0 

0 


21 

0 

0 

Annisecds, St.at — 









Borax, Befinrd 


2 

4 

0 

_ 

2 

5 

0 

Cnrc9nr.ll, or Tincal 

2 

5 

0 


2 

6 

0 

Cauiphivp 


H 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

< 'ardan )< )m^- . M ulaliar • ■ Ih 

0 

10 

6 





■ Ctvion 


0 

1 

4 





Cassia Buds 

• cwt. 

7 

0 

0 


7 

5 

0 

l.igiioa 


5 

5 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

('astor Oil 

. -lb 

0 

0 

6 


0 

1 

6 

China Root 

•cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

(.'oculus Indicus • • 


.3 

0 

0 





Dragon’s BIcmxI* .. . 


5 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

Cum Ammoniac, lump. • 

3 

fl 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Arabic 


1 

10 

0 

. — 

3 

10 

0 

As.^afa'tida • ■ 


6 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

— ~ Bciiiainin • • ■ . 


2 

0 

0 

— - 

50 

0 

n 

Aniini 


3 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Cainl.'ogiiim • • 


.30 

0 

0 





Myrrh 


:i 

u 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Ohbanum 









Kino 


14 

0 

0 

__ 

16 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 

.• -lb 

0 

1 

0 





Dye 


0 

4 

2 





Shell 

. cwt. 

2 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Stick 


2 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Musk, China • 

■ .OS. 

0 

10 

0 


0 1.1 

0 

t)il. Cassia 


0 

0 






— — Cinninniai — 


0 

<) 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Cloves 

...lb 

0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

6 

— — Mace 


0 

0 

2 

.M. 

0 

0 

3 

— Nutmegs • • • • 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Opium 

Ilnubarb 


0 

2 

0 


0 

5 

<; 

.Sal Amnioni.tr • - * 

. cwt. 

3 

5 

0 





Senna 

....ih 

0 

0 

9 


0 

2 

0 

Turmeric, Java • • 

• cwt. 

1 

12 

0 


1 

16 

0 

Bengal 


1 

JO 

0 





l.'hina 


2 

2 

0 

— 

2 

,5 

0 

Calls, in Sorts 


4 

0 

0 

— 

4 10 

0 


* 

£. 

f. 

it. 


£. 

M, 

d. 

Galls, nine cwt. 

4 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

(t 

Imiigo, nine and Violet lb 

0 1.1 

3 

— 

0 

13 

10 

I'urpk' and Violet 

0 

12 

9 

— 

(1 

13 

6 

Extra fine Violet 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

12 

6 

Violet 

0 

ft 

9 

— 

0 

11 

9 

Violi t and Copper • - 

0 

9 

0 

— 

6 

11 

3 

Fine (Vpper 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

10 

9 

Copper 

0 

8 

f» 

— 

0 

ft 

9 

Consuming sorts — 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

11 

0 

Beimri's and Oiide 

0 

5 

<> 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Low ail'd bad Oude .... 

u 

3 

U 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Madras 








Do. mid. ord. and bad 

0 

5 

1 

— 

0 

8 11 

Rice, Bengal White — cwt. 

0 

13 

0 

— 

0 16 

• 

Patna 

0 18 

0 


1 

1 

0 

Safflower 

1 

0 

0 


7 10 

0 

















.Saltpetre 

1 

2 

0 

— 

1 

8 

0 

.Silk, Bengal .Skein lb 

0 

8 

1 

~ 

0 

9 

8 

Novi 

0 

12 

7 


1 

3 

7 

Ditto White 

0 11 

0 

... 

1 

0 

u 

China 

0 

15 

9 


1 

2 

1 

Spices, Cinnamon 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

6 

10 

Cloves 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— — Mace 

u 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— — Nutmegs 

0 

3 

2 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Ginger cwt. 

0 17 

6 

-7- 

0 18 

6 

Pepper, Black lb 

0 

0 

4 





White 

0 

1 

4 


0 

2 

6 

Sugar, Bengal ewL 

1 

12 

U 


1 17 

0 

Siam and China 

1 

12 

0 


2 

2 

0 

Mauritius 

1 

4 

0 


1 

15 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb 

0 

1 

8 


0 

2 

8 

—— Congou • . 

0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Pmichong 








< anipoi ■ 








Twankay 

(t 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

U 

Pekoe 

0 

4 

1 

— 

0 

4 

2 

Hyson Skin 

0 

2 

9 


<t 

4 

7 

— — rlvMWi 

0 

4 

7 

— 

u 

5 

4 

Tilling Hyson 

0 

4 

8 





Ciiinpowdcar 

'rortoisesnell 

1 

4 

0 

. ■ 

2 

10 

0 

Wood, Sanders Rod ..ton 

8 

0 

0 

— 

ft 

0 

(1 


AUSTRALIAN PKOBtlC K. 

4)11, Southern tim 30 0 0 

S^Kfriii 07 0 0 

Huitl Matter 75 0 0 

WiHfi Jl) I) 2 0 — 0 6 0 

Wood, Bluotjum ton 0 7 10 — 0 8 10 

Cellar 0 0 4 — 0 0 6 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 

J'Vowi the 26lh of April to the 25th of May 1S27. 


t 

< 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct.'3U»r.Ct.'3’ Pr.Ct.'N4PT.C. 
Stock. Red. Consols, j Const jJs.j Red. i Aim. 

! Long 1 

.Annuities. | 

i India 

1 Stock, j 

1 India 
Bond.s. 

ISxch. 

Bilk. 

Consols, 
for Act. 

■ 26 
27 
; 28 

i 20.3* ;.".25 1 }« 3 8 885 7 8 H85 5 «»£ 991 ! 

2ti:i5 H21 i 1-4 «»!g ;j-4 flu* 5 i»9 1-4 

20r4 3 ii2A i !lWl 82J j ~ 885 S 18 ^ 

lift 1-16 18 

1ft 1-16 1-8 

|lft 1-16 1-8 

247 

67 C8p 

68 69p 
70p 

43 45p; 

44 45p 
44 45 r 

83 1-8 i 
83 1-8 g 

m 665 


30 203^ i 8li 82A m «3 | - 


,J»8J 005 lOMO 18 15-16 — 


44 45p m 83 


\ 2 2021 1815 » 815 82i} 8H5 

3 2025203 4 825 5 87 i «H 4 

- 4 2024203 ,814 H 81 i H 2 * m 

5 2025 |815 e 1-4 | 87S 

7 2025 4 81i H 82 1-4 I ~ 

8 — ,824 i 824 834 : 88?. 

0 — :813 824 82S 7-8 885 

10 20232035 8 ‘> 1-0 823 7-8 885 3 

•11 20232034 814 824 824 83 883 

.12 — 824 1-4 824 83 * j — 

.■■il 3 — I — — ; — 

:‘a 4 203 i 1825 3 -« 83 1-4 i — 

^^5 2035 5 824 3-8 83 1-8 | 883 

— 825 3 -H KJ 1-4 ! 8»4 

1>7 2035 1125 3-8 83 1-8 8 P 5.884 

^18 203 824 1-4 824 83 * 89 

W ~ i*** J -4 823 83 j — 

11 — 1825 3 82 & 834 , — 

% 2034 '825 i 83 1-8 I 895 

353 - |H 24 j^ 3 835 ^ 4 j 89 j 

P 203 r 3 824 9 83 * 4 ’sOfi'’ 3 


iOZ* }10* !”>ti 0:’ jlH* 19 I 240 70 72p 

874 0«d w *18 15-16 7-8 24442454 71 72p 

*875 5 7-8 !l« I'l-ie 15-16 ~ 73 75p 

|875 4 ;9I<> 5-8 18 KM6 15-16 244* ! 73 75p 

ffif' fi *980’7»-8 !i 8 13-16 I 2434 7ip 

;««4 4 98J 994 IIH 7-8 19 1 246 7« 7^ 

885 il 99 14 !i8 7-8J8 244 245 — 

I '884 1-4 ‘fP9 1-8 |18 15-lft 7“8 244 245 76p 

i884 i !)8J m ilH 15-16 7-8, — 78^ 

leflg 4 im i 18 15-16 19 ; — 78 75p 


45 46l> 815 825 

46 48}) 82 1-8 1 


1084 3 998 5 18 15-18 19 i — 76 77|>. 

BHjf 7-8 9{)| 4 18 15-16 19 ^ 245 76 77p 

to 7-8 m 5-8 IlH 15-16 1!) 2445 76 77p 

W«2 7-8 99 * 5-8 il8 15-W » : 948. 76"«P ' 

}«8l( 7-8 yji 5-8 IQ - } — lip 

r888._7-8 ^ 5.9 |18 15.16^^*\ .^;244; 

8 ,9911004 194 I 76 UOp 

W 4 094100 19 1-8 3-16 246 79 80p 


47 48p 814 825 

47 .^ 

- 

m-Si, 


52 55p 635 



i 89.1 ) 


INDEX, 


A. 

jitml (Dr.)i notice of his death, 669. 

^cciUentf distressing, at Calcutta, 83— >oii 
the river near Allahabad, 84— several in 
the Hooghly, 388— on the river, near 
Howrah, 672. 

^checnese, treachery of, 631, 

uiciors, Hindoo, exhibiting in Calcutta, 
513. 

Admiralty Court — Question of bottomry 
respecting the ship Atlas, 176, 408— 
suit for wages brought by a mariner 
against the ow'ner of the ship Minstrel, 
298— action for wages brought by the 
pprser of the sliip Lady Campheli, 299. 

Africa, account of Lieut. Col. Denham*s 
mission to the Coast of, 250. 

Agricultural Society of Calcutta— meeting 
of, in August, 374. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
New South Wales — meetings of, in 
August and October, 661. 

Agriculture, questions respecting the va- 
rious methods of, prevalent throughout 
India, 479. 

Aintlie (Dr. W.), review of his Materia 
Indies, 57. 

Alexander (Lieut.), review of his Travels 
from India to England, 649. 

Algoa Hay, account of, 267. 

Alligator, fight between and a tiger, 852 

America, trade of, with China, 662-H‘ight 
of, to trade with Singapore, ib, 

Amherst (Lord), departs on a tour to the 
Upper Provinces, 83— particulars of his 
tour, 524| 669, 846— death of his eldest 
son, 387— receives the thanks of the 
East- India Company for his exertions 
during llie Burmese War, 99 — also for 
his eobduct in regard to Dhurtporc, 
134..^ignities of Viscount end Earl 
granted to^ 177. 

AnecdoU, Hindoo, 374— of the present 
pf Persia, 512, 

AfUimonjf found in large masses in Bor- 
neo^ 63-*alngular property in, 664. 

Apologues from Sadi, 253. 

Afobk pgrhtUctd about to be started' in 

jprmy (l«dfbli)i suggestions for the im- 
prp!F«neitl ^ its. system, 7— vote of 
tbanbs passed at the B«ast.^India House 
to theimi^ nicentij employed against 
Ava, fig el.sQ to tb^ employed 
VouXXIIL N0.IS8. 


against Bhurtpore, 134— tlianked by 
Parliament 880, 881 — honorary distinc- 
tions conferred on officers and corps, 
302— important arrangements submitted 
to Government hy Lord Lake for im- 
proving the condition of the Bengal 
troops, 3 12— donation to the forces late- 
ly em])loycd against the Buimese, 385— 
answer to an attack against the character 
of the native troops in the Monthly Tie- 
view, 461— alterations reijuired in the 
medical branch of the service, 207, 339, 
499 — review of Capt. Badcnach's work 
on the state of the army, 500— general 
orders issued to ; also promotions in : 
see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

-■ (British) serving in the East, pro- 
motions and changes in, 17H, 303, 410, 
587, 688, 886 — furloughsof officers from, 
76, 523, 667 — vote of thanks passed to 
the portion of, engaged in the late war, 
98, 134, 880— honorary distinctions con- 
ferred on officers and men belonging to, 
302, 410— courts-martial on officers ip, 
530,676, 857. 

Arracan, journey across the mountains of, 
14 — medical topography of, 249, 508 — 
account of the diseases that prevailed in 
the provinces during the late campaign, 
508— ancient historv of the kingdom, 
ib, 

Arras, or Araxes, Slmkspeariaii bridge 
over, 513. 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire • 
land— proceedings of, in December, 60 — 
January, 257— February, 407— March, 
514— April, 6B6, 688— May, 831. 

— of Calcutta — ^proceedings of, 

in July, 61— September, 507— Novem- 
ber, 657— January, 833, 

— — pf Faria— meeting of, 834. 

^ssam, observations of Capt. NeufVille on 
the geography and population of, 62—* 
account of a native history of, 507— 
roads in, 854. 

Atmosjfheric Titles, theory of, 345. 

Attmmies, Calcutta, particulars respecting, 
264. 

Australia Mew South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Lqnd. 

Australia^ Agricultural Company, annual 
general meeting of, 300. 

.afva-^profhict of our territories in, 848-^ 
see also Burfnan Emjnref: 
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B. 

JRaber (Emperor), review of the Memoirs 
of, 234 — his description of the Hindus, 

256. 

JBadenach (Capt.), review of his Inquiry 
into the State of the Indian Army, 500. 

Ball given at Muttra, 266 — at roonah, 305 
— at Calcutta, 526 — at Bombay, 539. 

Bankrvpt Laivs in British India, inquiry 
respecting, fcO. 

Barrackpare Mvtiny^ the subject of, brought 
before tlie proprietors at the Kast>lndia 
House, 168—- discussed in Parliament, 

5ir3. 

Batavia — see India ( Netherlands. J 

Beejapoor, account of the great gun at, 

65. 

Bell, great, at llangoon, described, 658. 

BcTievolmce , on the Organ of, in animals* 

63. 

Bengal, inquiry respecting the revenue 
system of, 6.12. 

Bengalee Lierature, proposal for publishing 
a work on, 837. 

j^enne/ (Lieut.), murdered near Jaulnah, 

273. 

Bhatc Mehals, memoir on the, 657. 

Bhurtpore, services performed by the co- 
lumn under Lieut. Col, Wilson at the 
capture of, 66 — treasure discovered in 
the fortress, 83— vote of thanks passed 
at the Kast-Indiu House to the tioops 
employed in the late seige, 134 — par- 
ticulars (if Lord Lake's attack^ipon the 
place, 197— honorary distinctions con- 
ferred on the officers and corps employ- 
ed during the late operations, 302 — 
political arrangements at, 386— vote of 
thanks in Parliament to the troops em- 
ployed in the siege, 880, 881. 

see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

Bismuth and Antimony, singular property 
in, 664. 

Blume (Dr.), notice of his return from 
Java, 377. 

Bombay Government (General Orders of) 

— rules to be observed in selecting offi- 
cers for engineering, 272— designation 
of Brigadier Quarter- Master to forces in 
Cutcli changed, i6.— formation of the 
25tli and 2()th regiments of Native In- 
fantry, 537— rules for the examination 
of the junior civil servants of the Com- 
pany, 644 — price of soldiers’ discharges, 

676, — court-martial, 676 — civil, eccle- 
siastical and military appointments, 92, 

272, 391, 637, 679, 866. 

Bombay miscellaneous and shipping in- 
telligence, births, marriages, and deaths, 

92, 273, 395, 539, 679, 870. 

— Supreme Court — refusal of the 

judges to registerHhe new press regula- 
Uon, 293, 309 — indictment brought by 
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the Rev. Mr. Davies against Capt. Mil- 
ler for a libel, 392— observations of the 
chief justice on some alleged misstate- 
ments in the Bombay Courier, 491 — 
clmrgc to the Grand Jury, 866*— case of 
Amerchiind Beedercliund v. the East 
India Company, 867. 

I ' ■ I ■ Auxiliniy Bible ^Society, annual 
meeting of, 539. 

- Marine— debate on the subject at 

the East. India House, 549— pioposed 
alteration in, 687. 

Bonieo, survey of, 840, 

Bowting (Jolin)} review of his translations 
of Servian Poetry, 606. 

Brahmaputra, visit to the supposed source 
of, 495. 

Bmce, strictures on the ‘ Travels * of, 5— 
his manuscripts exposed for sale, 836. 

Bryce (Dr.), misstatements regarding him. 
corrected, 452. 

Bucharia (Great), death of the Khan of, 
287— geographical and statistical details 
respecting, 601. 

Buckingham (Mr.), particulars of Capt. 
M^Nughten’s dispute with, 22, 229. 

Huddinath Buy, entertainment given by, 
849. 

Buddhism, remarks on, and on the ex- 
pediency of commencing a national col- 
lection of the Birmali manuscripts, 361. 

Buddhoo, Singhalese account of, 25— co- 
lossal statue of, received at Calcutta 
from Ava, 252— opinions on the era of, 
782. 

Barman Empire — account of its com- 
merce, 64 — god-biirials, 252 — adven-' 
lures of a Burman Roscius, i6^glos- 
sary of Burman titles, 253— manners 
of the Burman females, 256 — popula- 
tion of Rangoon, 268 — architecture,' 
376— characters of the court pf .Ava, 
510 — mission of Mr. Crawfurd to Ava,. 
451, 546, 685 — commotions in Pegu, 
547— account of Moulmehi, i5.— ma- 
rauding bands, 548— description of the 
great Bell at llangoon, 656— account 
of the diseases tliere, 659— insurrection 
of the Taliens, 685, 877— evacuation of 
llangoon by the British, 877. 

Burmese IFar— thanks of the Madras Go- 
vernment to the troops employed during 
the campaign, 66— flotilla orders issued 
by Commodore Sir Jas. Brisbane on the 
termination of hostilities, 257— vote of 
thanks passed at the East- India House to 
the army employed during the contest, 
98 — observations on the occurrence, 
course, and consequences df ’ the ' war, 
290— honorary distinctions cunfetrCd on 
offleers and corps bmployed during 
the war, 302— donation, of baUa to the 
troops so. employed, 385v^difliculty of 
the Burmese to. raise the second instal- 
ment, 451— vote of thanks in Parlia- 
ment 
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ment to the army and navy employed 
in, B80, 881. 

Bushirc, dispute between the Slieikfi of, 
and the Imaum of Muscat, 401, 6*8 ."k 

C. 

CndelSy Colonel Macduiicnld on the educa- 
tion of, 38-- observations from the In- 
dian papers upon a recent debate on the 
same subject, 82, 30f)— Dr. Gilchrist’s 
services witli respect to their education, 
360, 489, 631. 

Calcutta Government (General Orders of) 

—formation of a desertion fund, 74 

alteration in the punishment of deserters, 
i6.— additional superintending surgeons 
sanctioned, donation to the ticoops 
recently employed in the Burmese terri- 
tory, 385 — Lord Coinberinere nomi- 
nated Vice-President in Cduncil, 518 — 
ndes to bo observed by Europeans visit- 
ing tbe Upper Provinces, ib. — relief of 
troops, ib . — alterations in the pioneer 
. corps, *6.— reduction of local corps, 519 
-"indulgence to assist, surgeons, ih , — 
distribution of the OIF- Reckoning Fund, 
6C5 — rcrluctions in the artillery, ib . — 
ptttsage-moucy to England of oflicers* 
widows, i6.— courts-martial, 259, 84 1— 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 74, 386, 519, 665, 842. 

Calcutta, arrival of treasure at, 83 

improvements in, 672, 848—monoy 
market at, 855— shipping intelligence, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 77, 266, 
386, 524, 846, 856. 

Supreme Court— present state of 

practice in, with respect to attornies, 
264— action against C. M. Pratt, an 
American, for debt, 76— trial of Akooii- 
chy, Tankung, and others, for theft, 
262— prosecution of liammohun Day, 
Kammohuii Sircar, and others, for a 
conspiracy to extort money under false 
pretences, i6.":-^entence on Rammohun 
. Sircar, 7 6— prosecution of Joseph Warn 
for forgery, 265— trial of Hanigovind 
Mundul for perjury and attempts to ex- 
tort money under false pretences, — 
remarks of the Chief Justice on the 
subject of the new Jury Act, 523, 667 
—trial of W. E. Hall, and oUicrs, for 
fraud, 522— trial of three Portuguese 
for the murder of an English sailor, 
624— prosecution of llndamohun Ghosc 
for perjury and extortion, 668— sentence 
^ passed on the criminals convicted at the 
sessions, ib, — proposed reduction of 
attornies, 844-^ecisioa of qucslions 
.. respecting property, 845— rules esu- 
blished by tlie court in pursuance pf the 
Juries in India. Act^ih. 

■ *'»■■ Asiatic Sodety, proceedings of, 

in - July, September, November, and 
January, 61, 50^ 657, 833. 

Medical and Physical Society, 


proceedings of, in July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and De- 
cember, 249, 373, 508, 658, 833. 
Calcutta Agricultural Society, meeting of, 
in August, 374, 

— Club, plan for, 8.50. 

Canton — see Chinn, 

Cape of Good 7/o/7C— murder of a mis- 
sionary, 2K7 — account of Algoa Bay, 
*A.— tax upon ncAvspnpers, 288— opi- 
nion of the Lord Commissioners on the 
present state of the currcMicy in the co- 
lony, 405 — the press, 874 — ecclesiastical 
appointment, 410 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 289. 

Cargoes of i’ast- India Company’s ships 
lately arrived, 181), .590, 763, 890. 

Carnac (J. IL), elected an East -India 
Director, 587. 

Cei/lon, attcnjpts made to discover the an- 
cient liislory of, 342— judicial improve- 
ments in, 807— the sacred and historical 
hooks of, preparing for the press, 838— 
civil appointments, 93, 870 — elephant 
shooting, 93 — address from the Ciuircli 
missionaries of Colombo to Bishop He- 
ber, 274 — answer of the Bishop to the 
address, 275-^ arrival of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, 398 — remarks on the Chank 
tisheries on the coast, 499 — subscription 
fpr erecting a tablet to the memory of 
the late Bishop licber, 540— facts rela- 
tive to the mineral productions of the 
Tangalle district, 661 — criminal ses- 
sions, 680— iMr. Siiwers, 870— regatta 
at Trincomalee, *5.— progress of Christi- 
anity, 8 7 1 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
94, 540, 681, 871. 

Chalmers (Maj. Gen. .1. M.), memoir of, 
819. 

CharnpallioH ( M. ), remarks by, on the new 
hieroglyph ical system of Messrs. Spoil n 
and SeylFarth, 212. 

Chank-Fishaiy of Ceylon, remarks on, 469. 

Cheduba, sickly state of our troops at, 
269, 387. 

ChiUl-murdcr, cases of, numerous at Cal- 
cutta, 269. 

Cfuna, statement relative to tlic consiimp. 
tion of opium in, 40 — account of Mang. 
haou-jen, the Chinese p«)et, 222 — dif- 
ferent names used throughout the cm> 
pirc, 226 — description of the Chinese 
flstival of the new year, 251 — state of 
tile markets and exchanges at Canton, 
283, 544, 685, 874 — disturbed state of 
the country, 474— American trade with, 
682 — Chinese novels, 789— M. Kla- 
proth on the names of, 815— superstition, 
837 — industry of Chinese cultivators, 
H39-^6re at Canton, 874. 

Chnaar, niasonic lodge opened at, 269. 

Cmmwwn plant smuggled by the Dutch 
from Ceylon, 282. 
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Civil Jlppointtnentt’^w CalcuUay Madras, 

&Cm 

Civil Service Annvity Fund of Bengal, 
public meeting of, 269. 

Clapperton (Capt.), accounts from, 250. 

Coals, further discovery of, in India, .387. 

Colabah, gaieties at, 869. 

Colonization in the East, suggcslions re> 
specting, 340. 

College^ East^ India, at Ilaileybury, cxa> 
mination at, in Dec. 1826, 68. 

- East- India Military, half-yearly 

examination of, 70. 

fci ■ — of Fort St. George, examination 

at, in June 1826, 71 — address of the 
lion. the Governor to the students of, 73. 

- of Fort William— minute record- 
ed by Lord Amherst on a review of the 
proceedings of the iiistitiiticn for 1825- 
26, .378— names of students examined 
at, in June, 384 — works patronized 
by the College Council, 517. 

■ - ■ Scramporc, extract from the sixth 

report of, 79. 

Mi - lii Hindoo, at Calcutta; progress 
made by the young men at, 848. 

Combemiere (Lord) thanked by the East- 
India Company for his services at Bhurt- 
pore, 134— dignity of Viscount granted 
to, 177— nominated Vice-President and 
Deputy- Governor of Fort William, 518 
—thanked by both bouses of Parliament, 
880, 88L 

Coombs (J. M.), letter fix)m, on tlic theory 
of the atmosplieric tides, ,345. 

Cmrts-Martial on Ensign F. Cookney, 259 
— Ensign J. D. King, 260— Apothc* 
cary J. Hamilton, 261 — Major Pater- 
son, 530 — Lieut. Berwick, 531 — Lieut. 
Colonel Boysc, ,')32— Lieut. McKenzie, 

676 — Lieut. A. T. Lloyd, 841— Lieut. 
Fothergill, 857 — Ens. Gibbs, 858. 

Court of King's Bench — Colvin and others, 

Vfc Newbury, to recover the value of cer- 
tain articles shipped in tlie Benson, 299 
— Eastwick, V. Thornton, to recover 
payment for a passage from China, 408. 

Court ^ Common Pleas — Johnston, v. 
Pope, for an assault, 408 — Fairlie, v. 
Parker, for the value of certain goods 
forwarded from India to England, 586. 

Cravfurd (Mr.) departs on a mission to 
the Court of Ava, 451, 546— his recep- 
tion at Ava, 685. 

D. 

Damaun, grand entertainment given at,, 
by the Governor, 273. 

Deaf and Dumb, contemplated formation of 
a school for, at Scramporc, 527. 

Deaths — see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

Debate at the East-India on VMh Dec. 
1826. Humoured recall of I^ord Am- 
herst, 97— thanks to Lord Amherst and 
the army , employed against Ava, 98— 
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19</a Dec. llianks to Lord Amherst 
and the army employed against Bluirt- 
pore, 134— 20//a Dee, Dividend, 156 
—shipping system, i6.— qualifications 
of military and medical officers, 163— 
attendance of directors, 164— military 
and medical vacancies in India, 166 — 
mutiny at Barrackpore, 168 — llh Feh. 
1827. Instruction in the Hindoostanec 
language, 413 — assistant surgeon at 
Chatham, 440 — the press in India, 442 
— War between Itiissia and Persia, /5.— 
burning of Hindoo widows, t5.— Bom. 
bay marine, t5.— 14^A March. Bombay 
inari ne, 5 4 9 — M r. Bosunq net, 568 — 
Indian patronage, 75.— burning of Hin- 
doo widows, ib. — 21 7 March. Assistant- 
snrgcoii at Cbatbam, 569 — boards in 
India, ib. — the press in India, ib. — war 
between Russia and Persia, 581-r-burii- 
ing of Hladuo widows, 689 — 28M 
March. Attendance of directors, 696 — 
burning of Hindoo widows, lA.— ,30M 
March. Proposed tlianks to Mr. Mar- 
Joribatiks, 735— thanks to Mr. Bosaii- 
ipiet, 743 — patronage of the directors, 
748 — attendance of the directors, 7.53 — 
Male of writerships, cadetsliips, and other 
Indian appointments, 761. 

Deccan, view of the judicial system in, 
320 — opinions on the early history of 
the country, 3.53 — present state of the 
British territories in, 613, 77.3. 

Dream Prize-Money, distribution of, 177. 

Directors, East-India, for 1827, 890. 

Drama of the Hindus, specimen of, 48, 

Dugnng, skeleton of, brought to England, 
512. 

Durbar field dt Cakaitta, 60, 

Durgn Vnja, celebration of, 671. 

E. 

Earth, experiments made respecting the 
flattening of the, 662. 

Earthquake nt Hyderabad, 79— in N^al, 
672— at Calcutta, 855— at Burdwan, ib, 
at Vizigapatam, 864. 

Education, progress of, amongst the natives 
in India, 852. 

East-India House, debates at, 97, 413, 
549, 689 — goods declared for sale at, 
180, .305, 414, 590, 762— election of a 
director at, 587, 688. 

EgyjH — account of the viceroy of, 254. 

Egi/ptian hieroglyphics, remarks on, 212. 

Elphinstone (Governor), entertainment to, 
at Poona, 867. 

Eras used in the Mahratta country, 6^— 
opinions on that of the Buddhas, 782^ 
in Ilindostan, 839. 

Exchanges, rates of, at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, 175,404, 548, 685, 877. 

F. 

Fu-kiva-ki, a Chinese work, notice of, 376. 

Food, 
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Food, prico of, in th« Uoiuan Empire, 

m. 

c. 

CwitkHies at Muttra, 266, 636 - in tbe Kow 
Enzaar at Calcutta, 526 — at Bombay, 
539. 

Ganges, form of praise olleretl to, 63. 

General Orders by ibe Indian Govern- 
ments — see Calculin, Madras, cje. 

Gilchrist (Dr.), opinions on liis claims 
with respect to the education of cadets, 
B2, 396, 360, 489, 634 -offers himself as 
a candidate for the East-liidia direction, 
41U^ his complaint against the mis- 
i^eprcseniatioiis of the Oriental Herald, 
642. 

Goods declared for sale at the Kast-India 
House, 180, 305, 411, 590, 762, 889. 

Gorerftor General of India (1/Ord Am- 
herst), particulars of his lour to the 
Upper Provinces, 8.3, h24, 668, 846 
speculations as to his ])robnble successor, 
409, 687. 

Grammar, Bengalee, published by Rum- 
inohun Roy, 83. 

Greece, conduct of Knglaud respecting, 
47 — remarks on the proposed recogni- 
tion of its independence, 2 1 8— conduct 
of the Greek Committee, 600. 

Gnlislan of Sadi, apologues from, 253 — 
review of a Persian edition of, 372. 

Cufi at fiejapoor described, 65. 

II, 

Haileyhury Collef;e, ebenminafion of the stu- 
dents at, in December 1826, 68. 

JJamSsa, notice of Dr. preylag’s edition 
of, 800— odes from, 802. 

Hamavls at Bonibay, tlieir insolent con- 
duct, 396. 

Harvey Islands, particulars of, 223, 

Hastings (Marquess), glance at the event* 
ful life of, 3. - 

(Prof,), review of bis edition 
of the Manava-Dherma-Sastra, 237. 

Hay (Mr.),, particulars of bis complaint 
to tiie £ast-India Company against Mr. 
Wollcn, judge of Purneab, .348. 

Uehcr (Bishop), amount subscribed at 
Madras for erecting a monument to, 91 
—extract from his letter to the head of 
the Syrian Church of Malabar, i5.— 
interesting passages in his answer to an 
address from the Church Mbsionarics of 
Colombo, 27.5— extmctfi fVora hfs MS. 
letters to a friend, 481 — tablet, to be erect- 
ed ttr his memory at Colombo, 540— sub- 
scription opened at Oxford for erecting 
a monument to, 688— letter from, res- 
pecting Christianity in Ceylon. 

Herniajdirodile, account of, 8.38. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, remarks of M. 
Champollion on Messrs. Spoliii and 
Seyffartifs system of, 212. 


Himalaya Mokniams, notices of various 
metallic products of, 61. 

Hindoo drama, 48— anecdote, 374— Suttees 
.3.56, 409, 689, 696 — judicial oaths, 
47.5, 671 — actors, 513— ceremony, 672 
— College at Calcutta, 848. 

Home Intellige^iee, 176, 298, 408, 58w3, 
686, 880. 

Hooghly, accidents in, .388, 672— correc- 
tion of the longitudes in, 673. 

Hosjiilals for animals in India, 375. 

Hyderabad, meeting of the creditors of 
Palmer and Co. at, 525. * 

Hydrophobia, successful treatment of, 660. 

I. 

Idolatry, folly of, 6.5. 

India, on the progress of inquiry into the 
learning of, 30, 189— first visit of the 
Portuguese to, 14.3 — eulogy on, 254— 
inincral ))roducts of, 374 — hospitals for 
animals in, 375. 

IndUi {llritish) — on smuggling from> 8 
— considerations on the Aitiirc govern- 
ment of the country, 27 — question 
respecting the bankrupt law's of, 80 
— opinions of the home periodical 
press respecting the Indian Govern- 
ment, 181— alterations required in the 
medic.!! service, 207, 339, 499— hono- 
rary distinctions conferred on officers 
atid men employed during the late war, 
302 — explanation of a :e:ilence in Capt. 
Bndcnacirs tvork on the state of the 
Indian army, .312— inquiry as to the 
practicability of an invasion by a land 
expedition from Europe, 323 — donft- 
lion to the troops recently employed 
against the Burmese, 385 — further dis- 
covery of coals, 387 — arrival of a por- 
tion of the second Burmese instalment 
at Calcutta, 404, .546— speculations re- 
specling the appointment of a new go- 
vcrnor-general for, 409, 687— opinions 
on the trial by jury in, 453 — questions 
respecting the agricultural systems of, 
479 — extracts from Bishop Heber's 
MS. letters on the actual state of the 
country, 481 — improvement amongst 
the natives, 527— report on the present 
stale of our territories in the Deccan, 
61.3, 773 — inquiry respecting the re- 
venue systems of Bengal and Madras, 
632— progress of education amongst the 
natives, 852 — British commerce with, 
765, 

India (not Jlrilish) — operations of Riinjret 
Singli against the Afghans, 77, 386, 
526, 671, 847 — accounts from Scindia’s 
territories, 78, ;j 87, 847 — arrangements 
at Bhurtpore, 386— afliay between the 
troops of Scindi.1 and those of Appah 
Sahel), 387— iitteinptcd assassination of 
MirKiian by an Afgb.in,i6— goverimunt 
anangciiicnis at Jeypore, 07 it, 848— 
bostiliticft 
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hostilities amongst the Afghan chiefs, 
661. . 

India (AWfcWandv) —operations of the 
Dutch forces against the natives in the 
interior of Java, i)5, 281, 400, 543, 
548, 684, 872 — iinpositions of a new 
duty on gninhier in Java 277 — notes on 
the project of law and memorial published 
at the Hague in Nov. 1825 respecting 
the embarrusstnents of the government, 

278 — reduction of interest at Batavia, 

279 — further observations on the finan- 

^ cial embarrassments of the Dutcli, 280, 

542— introduction of tlieeiniiaiiu)!] plant 
into Java, smuggled from Oylnn, 282 
—renewal of hostilities against the 
Dutch in Celebes, 283, 399 coronation 
of the restored Sultan of Djocjocarta, 
542, 684 — disputes in the Government, 
543 — notices to navigators, U). — re- 
trenchments, 683 — monopoly of the 
Dutch Company, 681 — tax on official 
persons at Batavia, Hk — superstition of 
the Chinese in Java, 837. 

India state of tradb at Manilla, 

278, .544 — Chinese ordered out of the 
country, 545. 

Jiuligo, suite of the crops in Bengal in 
July, 84— comparative statement of the 
quantity made in the diflereiit districts 
in Bengal in 1825 and 1826, 85. 

InhumatioHi voluntary, 2G9. 

Insolvent Debtors' Court — petition of Tho- 
mas Shepherd for Ills discharge, 408. 

Interj)reters, cxamiiiation of, 388. 

Innndnlions in India, 387. 

Isle of France, numerous French colonists 
exiled from, 287. 

J. 

Jackall, hunt after, 396. 

James (Rev. J. T.) appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta, 687. 

Jlica— see India ( Netherlands). 

Jeypore, new administration of affairs at, 
670, 848. 

Johanna, arrival of the King of, at Bom- 
bay, 681. 

Johnston (Capt.), grant to, 855. 

Johore, account of the tin mines of, 64. 

Jugunnat'h, hints for removing the tax 
upon pilgrims visiting the temple of, 
270— account of the ceremonies per- 
formed at the temple, 701. 

Juries (Native), meeting at Madras re- 
specting, 862. 

July, on the trial by, in British India, 
453. 

K. 

Karmalh, an Arabian tale, review of, 826. 

KejJjyel (Capt.), review of his Narrative of 
a Journey from India to England, 649. 

X^irolh* [M.) on tlic names of Cliiua, 815. 
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Kurtakul, or ancient Hindu princes of 
Madura, history of, 9. 

L. 

Labour, price of, in the Roman Empire, 
834. 

La Perouse, probable discovery of the fate 
of, 625. 

Limjre Cawajee, splendid ball and supper 
given by, at Bombay, 539. 

LUeraturc, eastern, on the causes of the 
neglect of, in Europe, 464. 

Longitude, improved method of determin- 
ing, 507— correction of, in the Hoogli - 
ly. 673. 

I.ofte-ries, petty, increasing at Calcutta, 
267. 

Lowe (Sir Hudson) arrives at Ceylon, 398 
—work about to be published by, 510. 

Liishiiigioti (Mr.) .ni)j>ointed governor of 
Madras, 301 — dines with the East- India 
Directors, 687. 

Lyali (Dr.) appointed agent and physician 
at Madagascar, 587. 

M. 

Macdonald (Colonel) on the education of 
cadets, .38 — suggestions by, respi^eting 
the study of Sanscrit literature, 3.52, 

M^Noghten (Capt.), particulars of his dis- 
pute virith the editor of the Oriental 
Herald, 22— copy of his second reply 
to Mr. Buckinglium’s slanders, 229. 

Madras Government (General Orders of) 
—thanks to the troops recently employ- 
ed against Ava, 66 — officers* house-rent, 
86 — Dooly corps, 87 — regulation of 
officers* stair allowances, ib. — alteration '^ 
ill tlie allowances to officers holding ar- 
tillery commands, 270 — donation to the 
troops recently employed against the 
Burmese, 385 — formation of tlie 51st 
and 52d regiments of native infantry, 
535 — treasure escorts, 674— strength of 
native regiments, 675 — uniform of the 
new regiments, i6.— courts-martial, 531 , 
8.57,— civil and military appointments, 
87, 390, 5,33, 859. 

Madras, inquiry respecting the revenue 
system of, 632— native juries at, 862 
— shipping intelligence, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 90, 272, 390, 536, 
675, 865. 

Supreme Court — presentment of 

the grand jury at the commencement of 
the sessions, 89 — observations of Sir R. 
Comyn on the new jury act, 861; 

Apprenticing Society, first report 

of, 675. 

Madura, history of the Kurtakul, or an- 
cient Hindu princes of, 9. 

Mahobuleshwur Hills, notice respecting, 92. 

Mrdtimmd Ali, viceroy of Egypt, account 
of, 254. 


Index, 


Mahralla, 
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to June.\ 

Mahralla Country, ophiioiis on tlic parly 
history of, 353. 

Mftldcca — establishment of a newspaper 
at, 27 H — directions for navigating the 
straits of, 39il— civil appointment, 400 
— union of this settlement to Penang, 
54 1 — declared a free port, 67 3— proposed 
improvements in the town, (iH2— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 95, 27R, 682. 

Mdcolni (Sir John) appointed governor of 
IJombay, 301. 

Mang-haou-jeiit the Chinese poet, ac- 
count of, 222. 

Manilla — see hulia {Sjjanish). 

Manuscripts, Pali and Cingalese, received 
in France, 835— of the traveller Bruce 
exposed for sale, 836. 

Manwaring (Commodore), notice of his 
death, 274. 

Marine (Bombay) debate respecting, 549 
proposed alteration in, 687. 

Markets in London, 305— at Canton, 283, 
544, 685. 

Marriages^&oc Calcutta, Madras, rje* 

Martucci (M.), return of, to Rome, 687. 

Masulipatam, hurricane at, 675. 

Mauritius, regulation respecting slaves at, 
548— account of the numerous isles and 
islets dependent upon, 635 — seizure of 
a Portuguese vessel at, 683. 

Mazagott Mills, explosion at, 540. 

Magellan, a new trading port in Soutli 
America, account of, 542. 

Medical Service in India, alterations re- 
quired in, 207, 339, 499. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
proceedings of, 249, 373, 508, 658, 833. 

Mercer and Co., failure of the house of, 
548. 

Meteoric Slone, fall of, near Kadonah, 834. 

Military Jpi)ointmenls^-"Soe Calcutta, Jl/a- 
dras, j‘C. 

Military Retiretnent^Fund, proposal for tlic 
formation of, at Calcutta. 527. 

Minutoli (Baroness), review of her Recoi- 
lections in Egypt, 504. 

Miwiecs, account of the, 798. 

Moharam, disturbances at Bombay during 
the festival of, 539. 

Monk (Capt.), rumoured murder of, 850. 

Montdlh (Capt.), Persian order presented 
to, 410. 

Moorcrofl (Mr.), mistakes of the daily 
papers respecting, 365. 

Moreau (C.), review of his Chronological 
Records of the British Navy, 830. 

Mrichchakali, a Hindu drama, extracts 
from, 50. 

Mummy, examination of^ 512. 

Mu7iij}ore, account of, 250. 

Munro (Sir Thos.), tour of, through the 
Madras provinces, 390, 536, 67 5. 


899 

Mi 'da' of a child at CalciitUi, 261/— of 
Lieut. Bennet near Juuinah, 273 — 
of u missionary at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 287. 

Muscat, dispute between tlic Imauni of, 
and the Sheikh of Bushirc, 401, 685. 

Musschnms, zeal of, in the cause of their 
religion, 267. 

Mulhooriumth MuUkk, liberality of, 269. 

Mutiny on board the Sarah Indiainan, 589, 

688 . 

Muttra, gaieties at, 266. 

N. 

Nautch at Bombay, 93. 

Na utical Notices — discovery of a reef near 
Penang, 543 — of a new shoal in the 
China seas, circumnavigation of 
Ramree, 835. 

Navigation between Great Britain and 
Asia, 799 — proposed improvements in, 
at Calcutta, 849. 

Neelglierry Hills, phenomenon observed at, 
836. 

New South formation of a chamber 

€>l‘ commerce at Sydney, 96 — change in 
the currency, t&.— scientiiic expedition, 
509 — new penal settlements, 545— go- 
vernment regulation for the granting 
and sale of lands, ib , — measures recom- 
mended for putting a stop to the molesta. 
tions of the aboriginal inhabitants, ib, 
— discovery of a new river, ib . — account 
of St. Vincent County, 546 — meeting 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, 661 — shipping intelligence, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 96. 

Newspapers (Indian native), extracts from 
—operations of Runjeet Singh against 
the Afglmns, 77, 386, 526, 671, 837— 
accounts from Scindia*s territories, 78, 
387, 837— earthquake at Hyderabad, 79 
—arrangements at Bhurtpore, 386— 
hostilities amongst the Afghans, 671 — 
political arrangements at Jeypore, 670, 
848. 

Neuf Zealand Prince, arrival of, at Cal- 
cutta, 673. 

Niger, its supposed course, 250. 

Northern Fipedifion, accounts from, 838. 

O. 

Oaths, judicial, amongst the Hindus, re- 
view of a tract on, 475 — further re 
marks on the subject, 670. 

Ochlertony {Sir D.), his proceedings against 
Bhurtpore debated on at the East- India 
House, 136. 

Opium, consumption of, in China, 40—. 
sales at Calcutta, 84 — markets at Can. 
ton, 283, 544, 685, 

Oriental Club at Bombay, 93. 

Oriental Literary Society of Calcutta, re- 
port of, 268, 854. 

Oriental 
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Oriental Literature, opinions on the causes 
of the neglect of, in Europe, 464. 
Oriental Herald, particulars of Capt. 
M'Nagbtcn's dispute with the editor of, 
22, 229 — complaint of Dr. Gilchrist 
against, 642. 

Ostler (Capt ), notice of his death, 179. 
Olaheile, visit of Spaniards to, in 1774, 
664. 

P. 

Pali, or sacred language of the lluddhists, 
notice of a work on, 663— manuscripts 
received in Paris, 83'!. 

Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, meeting of 
the creditors of, i)23. 

Panwell bridges, 869. 

Parliament, debates in— petition from Wil- 
liam Parker, a settler at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 583 — mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, t5. — appeals from India, 686— 
thanks to the army and navy employed 
in the late war in India, 880. 881— 
East India trade, 882 — Cape of Good 
Hops 885— petitions, ib. 
ParliamentatyPaper^Staiu of the currency 
. of the Cape of Good Hope, 405— 
‘East India accounts, 878. 

Passengers of ships to and from India, 
178, 303, 410, 588,761, 888. 

Penang— complaint against the gaols, 94 
—arrival of the new Recorder, 398 — 
change in the garrison, 541— naval 
etiquette enforced, i6.— union of Singa- 
pore and Malacca to this settlement, ib. 
— declared a free port, 673 — present 
state of the island, 681 — arrival of 
Mr. Prince, 871— duties and regula- 
tions, t6.— trade, 872 — King of Quednh, 
ib. — appoiniments, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 94, 541, 681, 871. 

Persia— progress of the war with Russia, 
95, 283.400, 544, 548, 684, 873— arrival 
of the British embassy under Col. Mac- 
donald, 96, 651 — obligations imposed 
upon Englandby our treaty with Persia, 
285— rapidity of Persian post-horses, 
377— anecdotes of the present Shah, 
512— declaration of the Shah, 873. 
Persian Guj/^dispute between the Imaum 
of Muscat and the Sheikh of Bushire, 
401, 685, 873— attack on the Pasha of 
Bagdad, 873. 

Phrendogy — on die organ of ixmevolcncc 
in animals, 63— substance of Dr. Pater- 
son’s lecture at Madras, 90, 

Piracy in the Gulf of Cutch, 679, 670. 
PUcahm's Island, present state of the 
inhabitants upon, 289. 

Poetry — the Poet and the Nightingale, 21 
— the Taje Mahal, 26 — Epigram, 42— 
the Vices of Time, 196— the Suttee, 
200 — Fame, 211 — Sonnet, 322 — lines 
on the Ruinsof Rajmalial,351 — Home, 
467 — epistle from the King of Ava to 
the Emperor of China, 478^the Dew', 


490— specimens from the Servian, 608 
— to Rosa, 648— verses from the Chi- 
nese, 781— distich from the Anwari 
Sohaili, 806 — Epigram, ib. 

Polynesia — robbery at the island of Oahu, 
289— state of the inhabitants upon Pit- 
cairn’s Island, f6.— visit of Spaniards to 
Otalieite in 1774» 664. 

Pompeii, further discoveries at, 377. 

Poonah, ball given at, 395. 

Portuguese, account of tlicir first visit to 
India, 43. 

Potitiis, observations on, 786. 

powder Mills, explosion of, at Mazagon, 
540. 

Press (Indian) — rcinaiks on tlic Court of 
Directors* order to extend the Calcutta 
regulation to Madras and Bombay, 272 
— refusal of the King’s judges at Bom- 
bay to register the regulation, 293 — ob- 
servations on the subject of their refusal, 
.309, 5(j9 — the editor and proprietor of 
tlie Itonibay Courier threatened with fine 
and imprisonment, 491— threatened pu- 
nishment of the Bengal Chronicle, 670-r- 
interest taken by Government in the 
circulation of the Native prints, 851. 

Price Cuirent of East- India produce for 
January, 307 — February, 412 — March, 
592— April, 764— May, 892. 

Proverbs, Arabian, origin of, 375. 

Publications, new', and w orks in the press, 
258, .517, 832. 

Punehaycls, official return respecting, 468, 

R. 

Races at Bombay, plan of, 540— at Cal- 
cutta, 852. 

Ramnad, titles of the rajah of, 221 — his- 
torical account of the principality, 646. 

Bamree, circumnavigation of, 835. 

ifangoon— see Burman Empire. 

Regalia at Trincomalee, 870. 

Revenue, inquiry respecting the systems 
of, in Bengal and Madras, 632. 

Review of Books — Ainslie’s Materia Indi- 
ca, 57 — Memoirs of Zebir-ed din Miif 
bammed Baber, Emperor of Hindus- 
tan, 234 — Haiighton’s edition of the 
Manava-Dherma-Sastra, 237 — Snod- 
grass’s narrative of the Burmese War, 
242 — Bell’s edition of Rollin’s Ancient 
History, 248— Sketches of Persia, from 
the Journals of a Traveller in the East, 
— Persian edition of the Gulistan, 
or Rose Garden, 372— Badenach’s In- 
quiry into the State of the Indian Ar- 
my, 500— Minutoli’s Recollections of 
Egypt, 504— Bowring’s translation of 
Servian Popular Poetry, 606*-^ Alex- 
ander’s Travels from India to England, 
649— Keppcl’s Personal Narrative of a 
Journey from India to England, t5.— 
Atkinson’s translation of La &‘cchia 
Rapita, 655 — lu-kiao-li, a Chinese 
Novel, 
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novel, 7fc9— Timkowski’s Travels in 
China, 822— Karmath, an Arabian tale, 
826 — Poynder’s Speech at the East. 
India House on the subject of Human 
Sacrifices in India, 829 — Tlie Adven- 
tures of Naufragus, ib. — Moreau *s 
Chronological Records pf the British 
Navy, 830, 

lUthberies at Bombay, 395— at Madras, 
675. 

RoUins Ancient History, by Bell, review 
of, 248. 

Roman Empire^ prices of labour and foocl 
in, 834. 

Ruvjeet Singhj account of his operation 
against the Afghans, 77, 386, 526, 671, 
847. 

Russia — progress of the war against Per- 
sia, 95, 283, 400, 544, 548, 684, \A7iU^ 
proclamation of General YerinololFto the 
inhabitants of Georgia, 284 — view of 
the politics of Russia and Persia, 285 — 
Russian voyage of discovery, 63 — go- 
• vernment resolutions respecting mar- 
riages of Asiatics with Russian subjects, 
687 — saint w'orship, 836* 

Rt/an (E.)i honour of knightlioud con- 
ferred on, 178* 

Ryotwar System, extracts from the Code of 
‘the Sultan of Mysore respecting, 821. 

S. 

Sadi, apologues from the Gulistan of, 2,53. 
Sawers (Mr.), leaves Ceylon, 870. 

Say (M.), errors in his dissertations upon 
Indian aflairs, 35 — remarks by, on M. 
de Sismondi’s New Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy, ih, 

Scinduit account of his movements, 78» 
.387, 847. 

Smmties, Indian, prices of, 175, 404, 
.548, 685, 877. 

Sipoys, prowess of, 513. 

Serampare, extract from the sixth report 
of the college at, 79. 

Servian Poetry, specimens of, 606. 

Shipping, notices of— loss of the East- 
Indian on Saugor Sand, 81— loss of the 
Bombay Merchant in the Bengal river, 
85— launch of the Sussex at llcptford, 
178— loss of ilie brig Sun in Torres 
Straits, 179— loss of the Britannia in 
St. Helena Bay, ib , — loss of the Dutch 
ship Wassanar on the coast of Hol- 
land, 301— conduct of Capt. Rous in 
regard to the H.C. cruizer xlntelopc, 
541 — loss of the Marimon in the Bay 
of Biscay, 589 — mutiny on board the 
Sarah, 589, 688 — losses at sea of the 
Aurora, Edward Strctlcll, Java Packet, 
and London, 589— massacre on board 
the Tanga, in the mouth of the lira* 
wuddi, 675'— atrocious attempt of the 
Acheencse to cut off the Futteh EUajah, 
681. 
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Ships trading to India and eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 180, 306, 443, 
590, 76.3— East- India Company’s of the 
season 1826-27, .307, 444, 591, 891— 
building at Bombay, 539— Arab, sail- 
ing under British colours, 388. 

Siam — account of Capt. Burney’s mission 
to Baiikok, 95, 399, 54.3— deputation 
from tile King to the Rajah of Trin- 
ganu, 277. 

SiBadang, legend of, 254. 

Sickness at Clicduba, 269, 387— at Kaira, 
.395. 

Singapore — arrival of trading junks from 
Siam and Cochin China, 94 — value of 
sliip masts in China, ib. — alterations in 
the currency, 276 — trade with Pedier, 
iV>.— entertainment given by the Raffles 
Club, 277 — Catastrophe on board the 
Caledonia, ib, — practicability of the 
passage through New Harbour, 278 — 
appointment of a new resident, 398— 
— trade with China, 26.— arrival of Sir 
Ralph Rico, non-arrival of Biiggis 
prahus, 399— directions for navigating 
the Straits of Malacca, ib. — union of 
this settlement and Malacca to Pe- 
nang, 541 — entertainment to Mrs. 
Crawfurd, 682 — right of American.^ 
to trade W’ith Singapore, ib, — eclipse of 
the moon, 683— importation of tin, ib, 
— sticklac, ib, — condition of the set- 
tlement, 872 — Singapore Institution, 
26.— births, marriages, and deaths, 95, 
278, 68.3. 

Slattery in the cast, considerations on, 445, 
593. 

Smuggling from India, 8. 

Snake, curious incident of, 267— remedy 
for the bite of, 5 1 2. 

Snake Stone, rcmaikson, 657. 

Snodgrass (Maj.), review of his narrative 
of the Burmese war, 244. 

jS'oc 2 C//c.v— A siatic, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 60, 257, 407, 614, 686, 8.31— 
Asiatic, of Calcutta, 61, 507, 657, 833 
— Royal, of Literature, 62— London, 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, 176— Medical and Physical of 
Calcutta, 249, 37.3, 508, 833— Oriental 
Literary, 268, 854— Calcutta Agricul- 
tural, 374 — Zoological, of London, 509, 
661, 834 — Auxiliary Bible, of Bombay, 
5.39— Literary, of Ceylon, 661— Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural of New • 
South Wales, ib, — Asiatic, of Paris, 834. 
Stamp duty about to be imposed at Cal- 
cutta, 849. 

Stanhope (Col.), correction of his mis- 
statement regarding Dr. Bryce, 452. 

St. //cfcwfl— regulations for the regimental 
libraries, 401 — military appointments 
and promotions, 401, 874— address de- 
livered by the Governor on laying the 
foundation stone of the observatory on 
6 A 
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Ladder Hill, 402— utility of the Benefit 
Society lately established in the island, 
403— emancipation of slaves, JB75. 

Steam Navigation^ grant to Capt. John, 
ston, 855. 

Stocks^ daily prices of, for January, 307— 
February, 412 — March, 592— April, 
764— May, 892. 

Storm, violent, in the Madras provinces, 
536. 

Sugar, derivation of tlic word, 536 — 
directions for clarifying that produced 
in the East- Indies, 374. 

Sumnatf the Hindoo idol, account of its 
demolition, 255. 

Superstition of the natives of India, 268— 
of the Chinese in Java, 837. 

Suttees, remarks on the attempts now mak- 
ing to put a stop to the practice, 356 
—petition of the inhabitants of York 
against, 409 — description of one near 
Calcutta, 526, 671— testimonies of the 
ancients regarding the custom, 621— 
debate on the subject of, at the East- India 
House, 689, 696. 

T. 

TaUipot Tree, leaf of, brought to Eng- 
land, 65. 

TauffrevUle (Gen.), biographical notice of, 
390. 

Tavof/, small settlement formed at, 79. 

TeUicherry, government proclamation re- 
specting the port of, 90. ' 

!/V(eatre— amusements at Chowringhee, 80, 
526, 672, 853— revival of amateur per- 
formances at Madras, 91— amusements 
at Bombay, 273, 869 — native perform- 
ances at Calcutta, 513. 

Thibet, description of a temple in, 840. 

Tiger, fight between, and an Alligator, 
852. 


Timber, Indian, strengtii of, 663. j 

Titnkowski (G.), review of his travels in 
China, 822. 

Tin Mines of Johore, account of, 64. 

7Hppoo Saib, misrepresentations respecting 
the sons of, 850. 

TrUchendoor, legend of the Hindu temple 
at, 201, 317. 

V. 

Van Diemen's Land — arrival of ships at, 
96. 

r«ie, curious, found at Teshire, 377. 

Vepen/, examination of schools at, 864. 

\V. 

Weather in the Mofussil in July, 79— at 
Madras, 536, 675. 

IVidom, Hindoo, petitition of the inha- 
bitants of York against the burning of, 
409— debate on the subject at the East- 
India House, 689, 696. 

Woods, Indian, relative strengtii of the 
different, 663. 

Wnght (Ens.), reported murder of, 388, 
526. 

Wynn (Mr.), prize writership given by, 
to the boys of the Westminster school, 
409. 

Y. 

Vork (Duke of), notice of his dead), 301 
— sale of Oriental armour belonging to, 
836. 

Youmah Mountains, journal of a route 
across, 209. 

Yiih-keaou-le, talc of, 789. 

Z. 

Zendavesta, account of the, 376. 

Zoolo^al Society of London, proceedings 
of, 509, 661, 834. 
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